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table fans. — 
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The most-wanted table fans In India. 
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Help Build West: Bengal - 
^ and .- - 
Help Yourself ZEN 


Buy a Ticket of 
WEST BENGAL STATE LOTTERY 


, Grand Festival Draw on 13-10-79 


First Prize-1 (one) _ В. 2,50,000]- 
2nd Prizes-6 (six) —— Rs. - -30,000]- each 
3rd Prize&-12 (twelve) Rs. _10,000[- each. 


: And. Thousands of other Prizes 
Price of Each Ticket Unchanged at Re. Ij- only 
Weekly бай Every ТАЯ Till 22- 9 79 | 
. апа É 
Starts Again Promi 20-10-79 . 


Special Commissioner 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
А2, STATE EMPORIA BUILDING 
BABA KHARAK SINGH MARG 
NEW DELHI-110 001 





GOLD has both- 
smoothness 
‚ and satisfaction 
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| Are you looking for smoothness | | MSN UN AR Smoothness 
точен Bend Jot. yous GOLD FILTER e OL D has ‘ict been. 
A rare combination—o t 
so satisfying 


' smoothness and satisfaction. 
ШИ 


| Ra. 2.2Б for 20 
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Local taxes extra 





STATUTORY WARNING: 
CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH) ы, A (easy. aram 
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Handloom Fabrics, Sports Goods, Textiles, Enamels, Chemicals, Fruit ‘ 
Juices, Tea, Cashew Nuts, Paints, etc. Ё 
V | “©, . | | 
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To most housewives in Indla; i That we have an investment of \ 
Hindustan, Lever is the supplier of nearly Rs. З crores and a recurring 


. well-known products—Sunlight, expenditure of about Rs. 1.5 crores 


Dalda, Lux, Lifebuoy and a host - Per annum In the largest private 
others. But this company has sector R & D Centre In India? 
grown and changed ipse - That over 50% of all our managers 
in the ни пис eee са Hi are sclentists and technologists? 
at we thought we u 
tall you something about t. A оогтрагу бова the way s capita 
Do you know that about 60% of chooses the direction. Our direction 
our total Investments Іп fixed assets is clear: technology-intensive 
today are In projects In the core _ Sectors of national priority. 


sector or sophisticated technology? А 
Next time you see her, please remember she has grown and is changing. ` 


(Н HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 
a А changing organisation 
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, Can oxygen _ 
_ have a nationality? 





With its foreign equity reduced only in its service to Indien industry and. · 
(фә less than 40%, Indian Oxygen Limited iority sectors such as defence and E 
А : - health but significantly also in the 
teday is truly Indian. In that sense - reservoir of indigenous ко я 
exygea ionality technology it has built up. Over 20,000 
mew kas á sali ° welders in the country das are products 
\ m of IOL's welding schools. 

However, in outlook and spirit IOL ‘Today as'an Indian company, IOL 
bes always been Indian. Ever since it looks back with pride and looks ahead ' 
began operations in this ee Ah a with determination to play an усп . 

Р member of the BOC G ) I has greater role in the nation’s industrial and 
‚ gpionecred а variety of ucts and _ economic development. We may have _ 
[processes for India’s developing industries. reduced our foreign equity, but we've 

Today IOL’s contribution lies not enlarged our national commitment. 
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Indian Oxygen Limited ; 


Always Indian in spirit now Indian in fact m i 
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h ume with the increasi 
sophisticated requirements 
Іп ап industry, BHEL has 
developed a wide range of , 
specialised equipment and systems 
to neat specific requirements in _ 

, Vital industries. Indastries like 
stæl, metallurgy, petrolecm, 
fer-ilizers, chemicals, paper, sugar, 
robber, mining, textiles, 
transportation and many more. 
in-1977-78 alone, BHEL Ваз 
supplied equipment worth over ` 
Rs 100 crores. 

Presently, it is involved in more 
then 22 major industrial projects— ` 
and not just ss an equipment 
зоврІїег. BHEL's range of 
aqiipment for industry incindes 
elcctric motors, transformers, 
switchgear, rectifiers, capacitors, 
incostriel turbines and turbo sets, 
centrifugal compressors, precess 
Бо lers, waste heat recovery 
equipment, heat exchengers, 
elactrostatic precipitators, 
Industrial fans and valves. 

- And BHEL's role in thase areas 
is continually expanding. Today it 
engineers and supplies complete 
drve controls and other systems to 
зил the specific requirements of a 
varlety of different industries. 
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Ф -needs of customers. 


ities for 


Аз an additional step towards 
providing batter service to industry 
and co-ordinating customer 
requirements, BHEL has formed an 
Industrial Drive Systems Groep. 
This Group executes contracts for 
electrical equipment involviog 
systems enginesring, design of i 
control schamatics, erection gad 
commissioning for steel, 
metallurgical, paper, mining and 
other industries. 
` К also undertakes comprehensive ` 
market studies, initiating the 
development of new products to ` 
meet tha constantly changing 
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personality: 
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For lustrous growth of my hair, 
I use Keo-Karpin every day..Gently 
perfumed, non-sticky Keo-Karpin 
- is so light... yet so nourishing МЄ 
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Time to Intervene 


TR is plenty of'talk about Democracy all over 
the country today. And as the Lok Sabha 
election will draw nearer with every passing week, 
politicians of all afflliations and complexions will be 
swearing by their concern. for the down-trodden, to 
seek the vote of the common man and woman, 
whose participation in the election process is sup- 
posed to ensure the functioning of our democracy, 
claimed to be the largest in the world. 
Even if one has to ер the formality of an 
election exercise as the ock of our democracy, 


^' we cannot but face the reality that not once since 


the introduction of adult franchise under the Con- 
stitution of our Sovereign Republic has any political 
party got.an oütright majority of votes-cast, not to 
of getting the absolute majority of the entire 
electorate. The claim of the politician, however 
eminent he or she may be, of having commanded 
the confidence of the majority of nation, is 
patently false, although he or she may, by virtue of 
- leading a majority group in Parliament, have earned 
the right to rule under the Constitution. 
As time passed, even this ritual of a 
ary majority was reduced to-a farce. In 1975, when 
Indira Gandhi, confronted with mounting mass dis- 
content at the failure to keep even one-tenth of her 
election promises, with not a single firm step taken 
towards minimising the scourge of poverty — a 
situation exploited by her equally unscrupulous 
political opponents — clamped down Emergency, 
she claimed that she had acted within the four 


corners of, the Constitution, and added an extra. 


dose of farce to her cynical disregard for democracy 
when she got tho Constitution amended to insert 
socialism as an addition to its objectives of democ- 
racy and secularism. 


. 12 


parliament- . 


The black-out of formal democracy under Indira's 
Emergency forced her opponents to come together 
pue their obvious mutually contradictory out- 
looks. This united stand enabled them to reap a 
bumper harvest at the poll, and out of this was born 
the Janata Party, а k combination of disparate 
elements with a leader in Parliament so saturated 
in his fads and sanctimonious postures that he had 
long been discarded.as being congenitally incapable 
of leading any party. "e 

In terms of erosion of democratic values, Indira 
Gandhi and the Janata leaders are guilty in equal 
measure. If madame tried to throttle-democracy, 
those who-succeeded her in power brought utter 
discredit upon it. Even the question of punishing 
those guilty of Emergency misdeeds was handled in 
a cavalier fashion "with the result that elaborate 
investigations produced far less impact on the 
pue mind than they could have if the ‘job had 

conducted in a businesslike manner. Indira 
Gandhi's return to limelight is to a large’ measure 
the result of Janata's bungling on this score, ` 

Throwing all democratic norms to the winds, the 
Janata bosses conducted themselves for more than 
two years as a bunch of louts making a laughing 
stock of our politics both at home and abroad. 
The party system, which is tomtomed as the oper- 
ative organ of parliamentary democracy, had already 
been smashed up under the Indira Raj when the 
Congress itself was virtually put into cold storage; 
under the Janata di ion, it has been frag- 
mented beyond кош Ge repair. | 

With all the tall talk of the Janata leaders and 
massive crossings of the floor, there was no urge on 
their part for a long time to go back to the elector- 
ate which had installed them in power. Last year 
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' when Charan а в left the Могатјі Cabinet, he 
went to Suraj Kund — not to the people. Nor did 
Morarji with his overdose of pontification of moral 
values, ever decide to turn to the ple, not even 
when he was forced to resign losing the 
majorty in the Lok Sabha. Politicians at the top 
kept all their. angry confrontations within the 
precincts of Parliament and the of news- 

pers: and Indira Gandhi, outbidding -all of them, 
backed one group and dropped it without even the 
pretension of explainmg her action. Their concern 
for democracy never impelled them to appeal to the 
supreme court of the electorate. It was only when 

aran Singh found-no escape route but was forced 
‘to resign from Prime Ministership that he asked for 
a mid-term poll, followed at that stage by other 
parties; — except those who claim to be the authen- 
tic Janata. ow brittle is the Janata leaders’ 
democratic pretensions that th went berserk- 
threatening to impeach the dent for having 
^ dissolved the Lok Sabha! Behind all the fury one 
can easily discern fear of having to face the 
electorate. 

Such stuff does not make sturdy sentinels of demo- 
cracy. Most of these leaders of easy political virtue, 
changing attachments with the felicity of hardened 
professionals, look проп democracy as a means of 
deceiving the masses, making promises with the full 
.intention of breaking them, feathering their own 

nests in unashamed indecency. For them, democracy 
can never be a sacred trust, nor service to the nation 
anyth-ng more than an empty shibboleth. 

The practice of mass deception has been going on 
for a long time. Twenty-five years ago, if on the one 
hand Avadi marked the urge of the Indian people for 
building a new order purged of social inequities, on 
the ocher its acceptance by all and sundry was a 
warning that socialism was to be abused by the 
ruling elite as a slogan to hoodwink the masses. 
The „great betrayal continued over the years, and 

. with every general election it was carried forward 

under new buntings and fresh slogans of deception, 

until Indira Gandhi's Big Lie of Garibi Hatao ended 
up as the cruel joke of Democracy Hatao under 

Emergency. Not to be outdone the Janata rulers 

with their new slogan coined in haste, Freedom and 

Bréad, ended up with an amazing record of non- 

governance in which the under-privileged were at 

many places bereft of epee not іс speak of free- 
dom, and have had to er privation with food. 
prices going up, making a mockery of the election 
promise of bread. Under, the guise of freedom, cons- 
traints on Big “Business were removed to a large ex- 
tent, with the result that profiteering and black- 
marketing have got a premium while there has been 
no uplift of the economy as a whole; on the con- 
trary, there is a veritable slump in evidence with 
industrial production slowing down and the power 
and the railway systems in ytter disorder, while the 
` oil price hike has brought about unprecedented hard- 
ship ай round. : $ 

Such a near-chaos situation at home has inevitably 
had a deleterious effect on -the country’s foreign 
policy. Already India’s prestige abroad had suffered 
a setback during Emergency. This was compounded 
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-- the last few years has 


several times over by Janata’s misadventures in 
foreign affairs. Morarji Desai’s pious faith in 
President Carter's goodness had a disastrous impact 
on our nuclear policy, saved at the last moment by 
the patriotism of our scientists reinforced by the 
public outcry against any surrender to US black- 
mail. The only major Janata foray in foreign policy 
was рз China visit which ended up ina 
disaster landing him in a fiasco; how much India 
has gained from Janata’s appeasement approach to 
Peking can be’ gauged from the latest Chinese moves 
to delink Bhutan from India. The so-called policy of 
good-neighbourliness has solved none of the out- 
standing. issues in our bilateral relations with 
Pakistan, Bangladesh or Nepal. If at the Lusaka 
Commonwealth Sumtnit, the present Foreign. Minis- 
ter S.N. Mishra cut a sorry figure and has been 
relegated to & back bench at the Non-Aligned 
Summit at Havana, it has largely been the upshot of 
the weakened state of our internal affairs which can 
hardly help us to maintam a stature of eminence 
abroad. It is but natural that in the absence ef an 
effective political leadership, the Foreign Office in 
ted the spectacle of a 
house divided against itself. d 
Against this dismal background, the people of our 
country are being called upon to electa new Lok 
Sabha in three months’ time. Of the three major 
combines, the Janata Party, now reduced toa rump 
led by Jagjivan Ram — with Chandra Shekhar play- 
ing only the benami — and the Jana Sangh ру, 
the muscle power, has nothing new to offer. It wi 


‚Бе nding mainly on gimmicks such as the move 


to re the Maruti Report — though Chandra 
Shekhar has no explanation to offer why Morarji 
Desai himself had sat on it for nearly two months 
and did not care to place it on the table of Parlia- 
ment the day it met in July. With the Maruti 
Report kept by Morarji Desai in cold storage, was 
Chandra Shekhar’s telephone call thanking Indira 
Gandhi for having decided to vote Charan Singh 
out of power, a sort of olive branch for a new brand 
of opportunist understanding? 

As for the alliance led by Janata-S, the liability, 
at the moment, seems to be the се in a state 
of оше disintegration. Even if Charan Singh 
with his narrow horizon of a Jat homeland {s but- 
tressed by other forces provided by elements led by 
Madhu Limaye, Bahuguna and Biju Patnaik, the 
scope of its electoral prospects: is still uncertain. 
It is to be recognised that appeal to the voter along 
caste lines will be indulged in on a large scale by all 
the major combines, whatever be their public pre- 
tence. The Left Afliance as it is emerging may provide 
this combination with a relevance little noticed now 
but has the рениш of significant impact in future: 
it is not to be forgotten that the two Communist esta- 
blishments, CPI and CPI (M) have today come nearer 
than at any time in the last fifteen years. Obviously, 
the Left will inject into the аШапсе a thrust for 
radical socio-economic measures — a possibility” 
which is denied to the other two groupings, the 
Janata and the Indira Congress. - 

Indira Gandhi's party has already launched its 
election campaign with the stress, understandably, 
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not on some programme of reforms but on the 
leader providing stability. This approach of All 
Power to the Ledder is candidly being interpreted by 
her publicists as the call for setting up a firm regime 
— an eloquent commentary on the Janata’s misera- 
` ble record of non-governance — thereby trying to 
provide retrospective respectability to Emergency. 
Not only the memory of the misdeeds of those dark 
days are thus being sought to be wiped off but the 
Sanjay mafia is to be brought back, since Indira 
Gandhi with all the crowd-gathering capacity rejuve- 
nated, has no organisational infrastructure outside 
the Sanjay-Kapur-Dhavan clique and their provin- 
cial henchmen — barring pockets like Andhr 


Pradesh and, to some extent, Maharashtra. This — 


organisational weakness of the Indird Congress will 
no doubt have a debilitating effect on her election 
harvest. Although she has put on a brave face about 
the Gupta Commission Report on the Maruti affairs 
— polemisi 
er atrocities concerned about the Maruti Com- 
mission?" — it would be difficult for her to dis- 
miss the fall-out of the revelations by the Commission 
whose adherence to the strict legal form is admitted 
by even those who have had misgivings about the 
other Commissions. { 
Altho itis too early to provide even a pre- 
. Hminary forecast, it appears as of today that no 
combination is likely to get an outright majority 
in the election. Even now permutations and combi- 


nations have been going of among the parties and ' 


groups which makes it difficult to say where who 
will stand when the time for nomination will 
‚соте. There is no wave at all, and there is not 
likely to be one. Instead, there is the prospect of 

_ on being ‘“тапарей” — even if one dislikes the 
hackneyed reference to rigging — by whoever is 
strong in a particular State, since, forall practical 
purposes, the State authorities today have emerged 
as the real rulers in their own satrapy — whether 
it is the Akali in Punjab or the AIADMK in Tamil 
Nadu, the Jana Sangh in Madhya Pradesh or the 
CPI (М) in West Bengal. - ` 

Secondly, there is every danger of large-scale 
tensions breaking out among the three combinations 
locked in mortal combat. In that event, we cannot 
rule out large scale violence destroying the very 
chances of a country-wide election. Without being 
immersed in pessimism to the point of demoralisa- 
tion, it is necessary to be realistic and be prepared 
for the grim eventuality of the election process itself 
facing a collapse under pressure of the political 
gangsters who dominate national scene today. 
Meanwhile, the intrigues and horse-trading will be 

“going on, with none of the big guns wu. to be 
very much concerned about the frightful vista of 
drought casting its shadow over a greater part of 
tural India The time has come when soft options 
coupled with. popu postures will no longer do. 
Dangerous days lie ahead. : 

This is the time for all those, good and true, who 
have a feeling of revulsion at the way the country’s 
interests and standing are being destroyed, to come 
forward- and intervene. The only thing necessary for 
the triumph of evil is for good men to do nothing, 
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, “Аге Harijans and the minorities who 


Dear Readers, 
Please note... 


In view of the forbidding rise in the 
Production cost of Mainstream, it is 
impossible to bring out the journal at 
the old rate of subscription. We are 
therefore compelled to increase the price 
of a:single copy to 90 paise: this will 
come into effect from the next issue of 
the journal. The revised rates of sub- 
scription are given on page 24. — ` 

At the same time, we invite our 
readers to participate in a subscription 
drive for Mainstream. Our offer, 
extended hereby to every reader, is that 
if you enrole three subscribers for 
Mainstream, you will be entitled to get 
one subscription free. For this, you will 
have to send together the names and 
addresses of the three subscribers along 
with the necessary subscription charges, . 
andin the same communication send 
the name and address of the fourth 
Which will be free. We appeal to all 
our readers and well-wishers to parti- 
cipate in this subscription drive. 

All communications ` regarding sub- 
scription have to be addressed to the 
General Manager, Mainstream, F-24 
Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 


General Manager 


Since this Annual Number is a bnm- 
per issue covering six issues of 
MAINSTREAM (Vol XVIII, Nos. 1 
to 6), the next issue will come out on 
Saturday, October 13, 1979. - : 
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as Burke said. Patriotism in today’s context is 
not confined to some abstract love for this dear 
mothertand of ours; it demands the harnessing of 
the tremendous energy of the millioris-all over this 
beautiful land їп bringing about a transformation - 
wherein the Meanest He, in the words of the Levellers 
of the English Revolution three hundred years ago, 
shall share in equitable measure in prosperity as 
also in governance, А i 

To the building-of such a true Democracy, 
Mainstream along with thousands upon thousands 
of tho like-minded, dedicates itself this day asit 
steps into tho eighteenth year of its unass “but 
purposeful career. > 


М.С. 
MAINSTREAM 


September 7, 1979. 
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Conscience . 
at Work 


CE may ог may not 
make cowards of us all, but 
it sure can create problems. 
Espec ally if it is allowed to get 
mixed up with politics. It was 
bad when everybody was invok- 
ing it to back his/her strange 
political and/or other activities; 
but wien the President drags it 
in, етеп with the approval of 
Lord Venkateswara, it’s time to 
ask waat is going on. 

Thet Neelam Sanjiva Reddy 
should feel inspired at Tirupati 
is hardly в g. Memories of 
the birth of the now forgotten 
Syndizate at the hallowed spot 
must nave filled his mind. Ven- 
kateswara in the event did not 

rove helpful then, though quite 
Belatedly He made Reddy the 
President. In 1969 it was ihe 


down after having herself pro- 
posed his candidature for Presi- 
dency. That is her conscience. 
Thet is one reason why it was 
inadvisable for the 
to, have (a) sought Venkates- 
wara’s aid, and (b) brought in 
Conscience which, like sleeping 
dogs, 1s best left alone. No doubt 
uncorsciously, Sanjiva Reddy has 
raised. some questions. He says 
in regard to recent. developments 
that Һе acted in accordance with 
the dictates of his conscience. 
That nas the danger of rendering 
the whole controversy as to whe- 
ther cr not he acted in accor- 
dance with the Constitution а 
wasteful exercise—though Consti- 
tutional pundits, political warri- 
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cal commitm 


President . 


ors, intellectuals ensuring re volu- 
tion through joint statements and 
such others wouldn’t have tho- 
ught it a waste of time. It was 
entertaining while it lasted, no? 
Someone said there is a ‘higher 
law than the Constitution. We 
aren’t sure if the reference was 
to Conscience, whether Reddy’s 
or Indira’s. But some of our 
liticians think the Constitution 
been violated—we include of 
course the Constitutional 
who find their expertise useful in 
getting publicity for their politi- 
ents. There were 


those who got very, Mi fs in dd 
indeed. For exam 


Shekhar, that Waler Mitty Mitty “Of У 


Indian politics—who fancied him- 
self asthe inevitable PM after 
tasting party presidentship cour- 
tesy Loknayak — went about 
shouting imprecations at the 
President. So much so that we 
were apprehensive that before 
long he might be roaming the 
streets of Delhi crying every now 
and then, "Impeach him! Im- 
peach him!” 

Conscience is a peculiar thing. 
If your list of supporters con- 
tains bogus names you get cons- 
cience-stricken you are 
found out. But conscience re- 


' fuses to become operational, as 


they say, if your son gets un- 
savoury publicity. It becomes a 
case of sons making hay while 
fathers or mothers shine, 

АП our politicians have a 
conscience. But some of them 


: have discovered an effective way 


of dealing with it. Hand it over 
to a Birla or a Goenka. Or some- 
one similar. He will see to it that 
the politician concerned is not 
unduly disturbed by that trouble- 


` some little thing which we can 


well do without. 

Unfortunately it is more diff- 
cult to hand over the Constitu- 
tion to our wonderful tycoons 
for safe-keeping. You may say 
they are not troubled too much 
because of the existence of the 
Constitution. But why should 
they have to -worry even about 
occasional pinpricks? After all, 
those who own the country should 
befree to run it without some 
Article being thrown at them. If 
only the whole thing is handed 
over to them, the tycoons will en- 
sure its permanent preservation, 


‚от theirs? We 


' side, 


duly embalmed. Running the 
Government or the state itself will 
become simpler. The  FICCI 
will issue suitable instructions” 
from time to time. Quite a few 
bureaucrats and intellectuals 
would love it, and politicians will 
be rendered superfluous. Doesn’t 
that sound like Paradise? 

As for conscience, there are 
many in the country who can 
take due care of it. Our politi- 
cians are aware of this. Hence 
the queues at various ashrams, 
an ashram being the abode of a 
godman or a mataji or a baba or - 
a collection: of simple truth- 
seekers who are trying hard to 
find it in sex. 

The President at least should 
remember that. there is no cons- 
cience clause in the Constitution. 
We are with him all the way in 
what he did. But that is because 
we think it was perfectly consti- 
tutional. “I am not afraid of 
anyone” says the President We 
expect no less Only, we want 
to caution him against becoming 
a captive of conscience which is 
a slippery commodity. For the 
President as long as he holds the 
august office, there can be no 
conscience but the Constitution, 
and ‘the Constitution alone. 

If conscience can play tricks, 
so can constitution. V.V. Giri 
made a great show of his iron 
constitution by displaying a clen- 
ched fist, but the poor man had 
to move out when the then PM's 
conscience felt he had become 
uncomfortably talkative, parti- 
cularly duing the Railway strike. 
Frail Fakhruddin just popped off. 

We are not pedple who can 
leave anything alone. Not even 
the deflated Baba at Paunar. 
Mother and Son have seen Ма. 
Whose conscience is clear, his 


hope it was 
not a mutual еее ing 


operation. Vinoba Baba w 

doubt think up a suitable phrase 
to suit the new situation, on the 
lines of his Amushasan Parva of 
the, Emergency days. On the other 
unfortunately, Loknayak 
'seems to be in no position to do 
it. Kripalaniji is willin', but no- 
body takes notice. , And Raj 
Narain's tantrik friend is content 
with -an airconditioned railway 
travel pass. р 
—C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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| Hi may be somebodys 
daring but he’s our 


q ually control фа. | 


mra A мае ^ Maite ih, d 


He's between. seven айа 
twelve years of age. 

Ranges in height from three 
feet eight inches to four feet 
nothing, 

He's an amazing yet lovable 
bundlc of energy. 

Uses his fcet a lot, 

Runs, never walks. 

umps, never steps. 

icks everything that lies in 
E ath. { 
eis yery demariding of the 
Ж: of shoes he wears. 

n сі, he helped Bata S 
dgvelop a fange of shoes tliat | 
suit best his Rind of feet, 

In tribute to Lis contribu- 
tion, to its success, we named 
, the range after hini. 

We called i in еи 


^ 
*- 


in the Intematjona, "Yeat.- ‘ot. ie 
tha Child, Bata extends” all. : 

fondness to toughtes all: over”. | 
te india, And the, pod ү E 
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Rooting out 
Communalism 


SHEIKH MOHAMMAD ABDULLAH 


Ts recent riots in some parts of the country have 
left a trail of misery with many dead,, more 
injured and a lot of property plundered. But this is 
only what appears tothe naked oye; а little under- 
neath one can discern wounds inflicted on the 
people's feelings and sentiments, with the modesty 
and self-respect of many and innocent outraged. The 
moans and murmurs heard from the riot-torn areas 
speak volumes about-the extent of damage done. 
Ordmarly, 30-and-odd years should have been 
more than enough for people to get reconciled to the 
stark, hard realities that emerged from the transfer 
of power. The pride and prejudice that culminated 
in the country’s vivisection 32 years ago, still snatch 
some occasional-opportunities to cloud the people’s 
virtues and their finer attributes of tolerance. 
Uncerstandably, the people of Jammu and 


Kashmir have felt deeply worried over the weaken-. 


ing of communal harmiony. The Sthte is perhaps 
the only one that has remained free from communal 
troublss all through its chequered past. But, as a 


of the Union and because ofits unique com-. 
position of population and its proximity to the riot-. 


northern belt, a neighbouring theocratic 
country, trouble-torn "Afghanistan and Iran and not- 


too-friendly China, it cannot indefinitely escape the- 


impac: of the inflammable situation elsewhere in the 
country. 

It was with great expectations that the people of 
this State threw their lot with secular democratic 
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India to the chagrin and frustration of the religious- 
ly oriented contender. But the plight of minorities, 
especially of the Muslims, has created concern for 
the survival of the basic ideals of the country. Ex- 


_ pression was given to this concern at a mammoth 


congtegation at Srinagar recently. A resolution was 


_ Unanimously adopted calling upon the Central and 


State Governments and national political parties to 
cry a halt immediately to communal disharmony and 
to take effective measures to root-out the evil once 
and forall,  : 

The frequent outbreaks have caused irreparable 
harm to the country’s vitality and its secular base. 
It is anybody’s guess how tarnished: the nation’s 
image abroad must have become. It was with tremen- 
dous foresight and a sense of accommodation, 
inspired, of course, by the glorious heritage, that-the 
panacea of secularism was devised to help the people 
towards quick recovery from the shock that surroun- 
ded Independence. In fact it did invigorate the nation 
for the uphill tasks of economic emancipation, "but 
sometimes old animosities do surface an play havoc 
not only with life and property but also with delicate 
interccommunity ties. Communal madness every 
now and then has been underminirig the country's 
unity and- solidarity. 

Never before was the need for amity felt so inten- 
sely as itis now, The outbreaks in the cradle of 
learning that is Aligarh, in the steel city of Jamshed- 


- pur and in some other places, have given a rude 


shock to the nation’s conscience. While the Jamshed- 
pur riot, a repeat performance after Independence, 
has taken & heavy toll of human life and perty, 
that at Aligarh has réduced. academic life аї the 
historic institution to a shambles. If what ife been 
reported were to be believed in entirety, it wasa 
meticulously planned and organised carnage every- 
where. 

Viewed in the context of global tensions, especially 


-the chaotic conditions obtaining in the eastern 


hemisphere, it is all the more imperative that effec- 
tive measures be taken to stamp out the communal 
virus. The recent riots followed by political up- 
heavals do not augur well for the nation. On the one 
hand, international intrigues are at work at our 
door, and on the other, broadminded leaderships in 
neighbouring countries are being eliminated system- 
atically. 

The country has just emerged from а major 
political crisis Whatever its genesis and import, one 
thing that has crystallised in the realignment of 
political forces is that the faith of the people in the 
1deals of democracy, secularism and socialism, which 
form the sheet-anchor ofour system, has emerged 
stronger and clearer. This has also proved that wher- 
ever changes in political complexion take place, the 
soul of India asserts itself every time with clear vision 
and strength This has helped reassure the minorities 
and cultivated a sense of security among them, 

Though much has been said and done to preserve 
communal harmony, a. permanent solution to the 
problem has been elusive. Generally, clashes occur 
between Hindus and Muslims. Both of- them have 
а great responsibility in fostering fraternity. Аз ill 
luck would have it, both have been indifferent to 
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this imperative. A thick cloud of misunderstanding, 
if not of mistrust and suspicion, has been allowed to 
befog the relations between them, Muslims nurse. a 
deep sense of deprivation and neglect. This has 
isolated them from the national mainstream. - They 
have become passive escapists—a sign. of a dange- 
rous psyche. While revival of the National Integra- 
tion Council could be a welcome step, the effort at^ 
integration needs to be initiated more catnestly at 
the grass-roots.level. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that thé majority of the people on both sides 
have,a longing for peace. With sustained efforts, 
therefore, the handful of miscreants on cither side 
‘could be exposed and the ugly effects of their overt 
or.covert machinatjons neutralised. ` 
The mass media could play a pivotal role in 
bridging the gulf between various sections of oce 
The regional and local language press especially 
could be an effective instrument. While the Govern- 
ment has no intention of interfering with press, 
freedom, the need for self regulation is greater now 
than ever before. There are some potential irritants 
that cause. communal tensioris. Discrimination in 
services, in areas of economic uplift and in patro- 
nage of different, and sometimes divergent, socio- 
cultural and lingual streams, more often than not 
creates frustrations pregnant with sco for 
mischief. Numerous text-books still contain dero- 
gatory and provocative remarks calculated to incite 
communal susceptibilities. a 
Aligarh Muslim University has. become a hunting 
ground for a variety of vestod interests. Lately, there 
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have been sustained attempts to interfere with its: 
minority character. Indian Muslims have developed 
some sort of deep emotional attachment to this 
historic institution. Apart from being one of' the 
greatest seats of higher learning, the institution has 
made ‘tremendous contribution in promoting the 
country’s cultural heritage. The earlier its original . 
character is restored the better not only for the 
fature growth of the institution but also for the 
larger good of the entire nation. Tampering with 
its minority character would hurt the feelings of 
Muslims and add to their sense of insecurity. If 
their estrangement from the national mairistream 
grows, it will not be good for-the country’s inte- 
grity. Political integrity can be strengthened’ if all 
sections, including minorities, feel secure and con- 
tribute towards its development. Frequent out- 
breaks of communal clashes and а growing sense of 
insecurity can only harm hational integrity. _ | 

As law and order is a State subject, the State 
Governments, particularly those in riot-prone States, 
could devise short and long term -strategies to root 
out the canker. In most cases, the law-enforcing 
machinery is caught napping and is c with 
inept handling of situations. In others, it is.alleged 
that the police aggravated trouble by siding with the 
offenders. This attitude is self-defeating, even 
suicidal. There is a great need to curb the tendency 
towards administrative ineptness and lethargy 
making district and tehsil officials entrusted i 
law and order, decur accountable, oven punish- 
able, for the slightest failure on their рагі.[. 
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27 Months of 
Failure: ` 
What Next? 


" MADHU LIMAYE 


Te: successive Governments fae “tendered their 
ions in the last six weeks. To end the 
erie political uncertainty the.Charan Singh- 
Chavan coalition Government finally decided to 
advise the President to dissolve the Lok Sabha and 
order a mid-term poll. Almost all the оаа 
parties represented іп the Lok Sabha, except the 
ae Janata, had demanded ‚а mid-term poll. 
Ара from Janata members (203) and a few rebels 
(11) from the Swaran Singh Congress, Jagjivan Ram 
could not establish before the President, even on 
August 22, any additional support for his claim to 
form a government. All his hopes were centred on 
"inducing defection from other political parties. Of 
course this was being done by the Janata on hi 
mcral grounds and presumably in furtherance of 
priaciples of the anti-defection bill! ' 

H is highly amusing to see Janata leaders making 
wiki allegations against the President. П. ony 
betrays ‘their chagrin at having been outwitted and 
out manoeuvred. 
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If Morarji Desai has such, great love for the 
pani an leader, why did пої the former Prime 
er himself support Ram’s candidature in 1977 

in Ram's name was proposed for leadership, by 
some of us? At that time Shanti Bhushan and others 


. said that the man who had moved the emergency 


resolution could not be accepted by the nation and 
only Desai was the acceptable leader. Again, let 
me ask, why did not Desai: step down in Jagjivan 
Ram's favour even after it.became abundantly clear 
in the second ‘week of July 1979 that he had been 
reduced to a minority? Why did Chandra Shekhar, 
who is w eloquent over & Harijan being 
deprived of Ж Ministerahip, throw his hat in the 
ring against Jagjivan Ram and.declare his candida- 
tare-in the event of Desai vacating the leader's post? 
Why could he not restrain his anger when some of . 
Jagjivan Ram's supporters ‘‘obtained’’ a letter from 
Loknayak Jaya Narayan tn Ram's favour? 

Desai's hypocrisy knows no limit. While publicly 
‘supporting Ram's claim for forming a government, 
privately he has been denouncing Ram in strong 
“words saying, "Ishall.never allow that man who 
lacks private morality and public integrity to become 
the Prime Minister". 

The fact is-that the urban upper-caste politicians 
in the. Janata Párty have no real love for Harijans 
or for the backward classes. Fhey have now put up 
Jagiivan Ram as a facade to thwart а kisan con- 
tinuing as Prime Minister. Perhaps they think it is 
the birthright of Brahmins to гше this country 
directly or by proxy. 

Peasants are the largest single class in the country 
numbering over forty pe veu What is wrongina 
farmer . Instead of setting 
Harijans against. us why not work for reconcilia- 
tlon between the two since both are victims of the 
brahmanical social order? 


AND why blame the President? What is the 
President's crime? Under the Constitution, as 
amended (fortysecond and fortyfourth amendments), 
the President has no choice but to abide by the 
advice of his Council of Ministers. . The relevnant 
Article 74 is as under: 


can wish out of 


| No Кыныш ор ше сше ra 
cle 74. Even 


existence the clear mandate o 


could not rule without a Council of Ministers and 
that, constitationally, he was bound to go by the 
advice of his Council of Ministers, What was always 
implicit was made explicit by Indira Gandhi through 
the Forty-second Amendment. Although the Janata 
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Party was keen to undo the mischief done by the the question of ‘“‘defection” 


Forty-second Amendment, it did not choose to revert 
to the original Article 74. After long deliberations 
it was decided to retain Article 74 in an amended 
* form. For preventing decisions being taken in haste 
or out of panic or without full deliberation, a 
proviso was added to the effect that the President 
may in his wisdom send any matter for reconsidera- 
tion by the Council of Ministers. This is the outer 
limit of his discretion in the matter. If the Cabinet 
were to reiterate the advice the President could not 
defy it. ` 

Why did Morarji Desai retain Indira Gandhi’s 
amendment of Article 74? The fact is that his 


motives were the same as hers, and after he failed. 


to instal а rubber-stampim Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
Desai feared that the new President might not 
accept his advice on sorhe issue in future. So in order 
to reinsure himself aginst this remote possibility, he 
decided not to restore the original wording of 
Article 74. Having themselves tied down the hands 


of the President, it 1s dishonest on-the part of Janata ^ 


leaders to talk of Presidential bad faith. 

.The Constitution does not classify different types 
of Councils of Ministers. The Constitution recog- 
nises only one validly constituted Council of 
Ministers under Article 74. The simple question is 
whether the Charan Singh-Chavan Government was 


a legally constituted government or not. On this. 


question there has not and could not have been 
any doubt. Only recently the Courts said that they 
have no jurisdiction in the matter of ap tment of 
Prime Ministers. So the whole question boils down to 
this: whether the President is to act according to the 
Constitution or in blatant violation of it. I think he 


acted properly and.constitutionally. As an experien- _ 


ced politician he fortifled himself by not only secur- 
. ing advice from legal experts but alsb by obtaining 

the views of political ies which were overwhel- 
mingly in favour of “going to the country". . 

Another controversy that has been raised' by the 
Congress(I). relates to the appointment of a care- 
taker government. A demand has been -made that 
Chaudhry Charan Singh's Government should be 
replaced by a new, non-party caretaker government. 
The suggestion is absurd. Never before has a new 
caretaker government been appointed in Britain or 
in our own cotntry whether at the Centre or in the 
States. Indira Gandhi herself dissolved the Lok 
Sabha in December 1970 and · in January 1977. On 
both occassions she continued to head the caretaker 
Government, It is preposterous for herto ask the 
President to do what she herself did not do on these 
last two occasions. The proposal of a new caretaker 
government therefore could not be entertained. - It is 
against all democratic conventions. Such an action 
by the President would have brought the Presidency 
into contem 

The spurious controversy over the decision of the 
President apart, the issues* that have been brought 
into focus by the present political crisis are much 
wider and deeper inscope and they cannot be 
evaded. - | 


THE officia] leadership of the Janata Party has raised 
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or “‘desertion” and has 

tried to put the issue on a moral pedestal. They say 

that all of us took a pledge at the Gandhi Samadhi 

on March 24, 1977; to preserve the unity of the 

party. I maintain that no such pledge of party unity. 
was administered by Jayaprakash Narayan and no 
such. pledge /о preserve the unity of the Party at any 
cost was taken by Janata Members of Parliament. 
It would be pertinent to quote the pledge :— 


“Wo, the workers of the Janata Party, à 
ourselves to the democratic sit c dete liber- 
ties of the people and i 
: *We aro determined 


politica 

croatíon of a democratio, 
teachings, af Gandhiji 
o ledge that we shal 
“We ap we l remain united in the fulfil- 
ment of the objectives of the party and the таймай prac- 
oar парны + ir eonomie and social charters outlined in 
our : 


Itissignificant that the stress was on (a) safe- 
guarding and strengthening the democratic freedoms ` 
of the people; (b) refashioning fundamentally the ' 
country's social, economic and political structure for 
the creatlon of а democratic, secular and socialist 
society in conformity with Mahatma Gandhi’s teach- 
ings; and (c) unitedly working for the fulfilment of 
the objectives of the party and the charters outlined 
in the manifesto. 

Now the question I would like to raise is, what 
did the Janáta Party and its Governments do in 
twenty-seven months to fulfil these pledges? Civil 
liberty means the rule of law, impartial judiciary and 
fair trial for the accused. That is why wo От 
opposed preventive detention. The 
used to be apologetic about it, | 

Is it not a fact that preventive detention was always 
regarded as a tempo enactment during the long 
- Congress rule and the Act was renewed from timo to 
time? When Indira Gandhi’s Government became 
a minority, one in 1969-70, because of the total ор-' 
position of people like us as also of those opposition 
groups which were in alliance with Indira Gandhi, 
the Preventive Detention Act was allowed to lapse. 
It was reintroduced under the name of Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act after she obtained a two- 
thirds majority of her own in the Fifth Lok Sabha. 
Our Go nt was pledged to revoke this Act. It 
was deplorable that, instead of fulfilling this pledge, 
the inet headed by Morarji Desai introduced an 
amendment to the Criminal Procedure Code under 
which preventive detention, instead of being atem- - 

rary special law, was to become a permanent 
caturo of the law of the land. This evoked wide 
opposition within the Party ranks, I wrote a strong 
letter to the then Home Minister asking him to with- 
dray the bill and take steps to revoke MISA without 
further delay. 

The Prime Minister and his Cabinet thus showed 
scant regard for fulfilling the pledge taken at Raj- 
ghat. Even after the flasco of the first attempt to 
reintroduce preventive detention, Desai did not dtaw 
any lesson. refused to learn. His commitment to 
civil liberty Was absolutely superficial After his 


Congress also 
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return from the Soviet Union last June, at the very 
firet press conference he held, he again threatened 
to reintroduce preventive detention. I immediately 
called newsmen and attacked this proposal and dec- 
larzd that I would oppose it tooth and nail.in Par- 
Ба пепі no matter what the consequences. Thereafter 
Desai's Government tottered to a collapse and be 
had no occasion to implement his threat of putting 
preventive detention on the Statute Book again. 


AT Rajghat we took the pledge that we shall try to 
realise the secular ideal. What did we do to carry 
ой” this pledge? : 

"Ve promised in the manifesto that we shall set up 
a Minorities Commission. At every meeting of the 
- Parliamentary Board and the Minorities Cell I raised 
this question. After along delay the decision was 
taken to finally set up the Commission. The choice 


of ће Commission's Chairman was most unfortu- 


паю, and instead of working in a constructive 
manner for the solution of the minorities’ problems 
and difficulties Minoo Masani raised unnecessary 
cortroversies and then quit the Commission. For 
this flasco the then Prime Minister must take full 
responsibility. - 

We had declared during the elections that we 
would amend the Aligarh ‘Muslim University Act 
anc take steps to restore its essential minority charac- 
ter and democratise its administration. On this 
question also I repeatedly pressed the Education 
Mhister and the various party organs. We met with 
stainch opposition from senior members of the 
. Cabinet. Even the compromise which Chandra 
Shekhar, S.N. Mishra, Dinesh Singh, Bahuguna and 
myself had worked out was not implemented properly 
anc expeditionsly. 

Qn top of all these came the communal riots in 
Aligarh in which the then president of the local 
Jarata Party played а most deplorable role. This 
gertleman had connection with the RSS and his 
act vities were adversely noticed by the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Party President. Ultima- 
telv the Janata Party President had to remove this 

eman from office. The riot certainly did not 
improve the party’s image among the Muslim 
mirority. MEE: 

After Aligarh we had the ghastly tragedy of Jam- 
shedpur. In this communal holocaust also the part 
played by the local MLA belonging to the RSS was 
absolutely negative. In fact the then Home Minister 
crisis made a scathing attack on him in the Lok 
Satha. ` - 

Instead of protecting the rights of the minorities 
the former acting General Setretary of the Jana 
Sangh introduced a: most mischievous Religion Bill 
in the Lok Sabha. A private rhember's bill would 
not have assumed the importance that it did if the 
thea Prime Minister-had not gone out of his v to 
support it. Not only this, he took it u himself to 
hawk tho bill around the country m Kerala to 
Manipur. Significantly, the RSS General Council 
strongly backed the Religion Bill. This was in con- 
fornity with the RSS chief’s opposition to conver- 
sion from Hinduism but support to reconversion 
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from other faiths to Hinduism. Morarji Desai seemed 
to be in agreement with the RSS on the main thrust 
of the bill. The Christian community, which had 
always supported the struggle for freedom and had 
never raised separatist demands, got estranged from 
the Janata Party because of this bill. Was all this 
done by the RSS and Desai in fulfilmant of the 
pledge taken at Rajghat? 


ONE of the most important tasks of the new Govern- 
ment and the new party was to overcome the social 
conflicts in the rural areas between the land-owning 
peasant proprietors on the one hand and the agricul- 
tural labourers on the other. Most of the peasant 
proprietors are small and marginal farmers, some of 
them Harljans. Among the landless labourers while 
the majority, perhaps, is drawn from Harijans and 
Adivasis, a very large part comes from the other 
backward classes. Landless people are interested in 
higher wages, alternative employment, house sites, 
land reforms and so on. But their interests cannot 
be protected as long as productivity of agriculture, 
especially of small and marginal farmers, does not 
increase and rural occupations, industries and em- 
ployment do not ex ee 

Besides, they will have to get organised, not on 
caste lines — because that would divide them — but 
on class lines. In any case, it would be dangerous to 
pit the Harijans against the Savarnas. Mahatma 
Gandhi saw the danger to Harijans in this and there- 
fore sought to awaken the conscience of caste Hindus, 
The down-trodden sections from among the Savar- 
nas and progressive youth will have to be drawn into 
the struggle.- . - 

The Janata Party. instead of reconciling the 
interests of the poor le started a tirade against 
farmers by denouncing them as Kulaks. What is the 
definition of Kulaks? If land ceilings are: enforced 
properly there would not be any Kulaks left. Those 
who Tunis urban capitalist interests should not ' 
talk of Kulaks. Janata leaders incited the Harijans 
in an attempt to isolate Chaudhry Charan Singh. 
The moment the Chaudhry was pushed out, these 
leaders and the bourgeois press stopped talking 
about atrocities against the Harijans as if the age-old 
inequities had miraculously disappeared and the 
Savarnas had become ‘(Һе milk of human kindness" 
-personified! This was not only dishonest, it was a 
transparent power political manoeuvre. 

Janata politics increasingly became  orlented 
towards the urban bourgeoisie and trading commu- 
nities in the rural areas. The former became 
discontented, and tensions increased ‘in the coun- 
tryside. 

The Janata Government also antagonised the 
urban poor by continuing the hutments demolition 
drive in Delhi, Bombay and other cities. 

The working class gave strong support to the 
Janata Party in the 1977 Lok Sabha elections. 
Except Baroda (where Morarji Desai refused to 
accept George Fernandes who ‘was the principal 
accused in the Baroda dynamite case as a candidate) 
and Ahmedabad (where the local Mazoor Mahajan 
candidate did not have a bright image), the Janata 
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Party carried about all the industrial seats. The 
Janata generally faired badly in the South, but it 
was able to win Bangalore and Madras seats and 
the Hyderabad and Secunderabad seat it lost only 
by a narrow margin. 

Was it not the duty of the Janata Party to retain 
the support of the working class? The promise to 
abolish the Compulsory Deposit Scheme was kept 
only after tremendous pressure was mounted in the 
two houses of Parliament. As to the question of 
restoring bonus, the decision was taken without 
grace and again after a strong opinion got built up 
within the Cabinet, the Janata Parliamentary Party 
and outside. 

There were no inflationary pressures during 
1977-79, agricultural production had established 
new records and the question of bonus for railway- 
men, Post & Telegraph and Civil and Defence ent 
ployees could have been settled without giving a 
push to prices. Measures could have been initiated 
simultaneously to improve the efficiency of these 
services and industries The situation began to 
change only in the current financial year. Thereafter 
we are having two figure inflation. 

There was a demand that a comprehensive indus- 
trial relations law should be enacted_by Parliament 
after proper consultations with trade union represent- 
atives and the employers. However, - without 
completing the process of consultations and without 
working out a broad consensus, a very controversial 
Industrial Relations Bill was introduced in the Lok 
Sabha in the face of united opposition from the 
trade union movement. The Bill was opposed by 
several members, including members of Janata Party. 
After inviting opposition to the Bill, the Labour 
Minister quietly forgot all about it and the noto- 
rious Bill has now lapsed with the dissolution of the 
Lok Sabha. è 

Repeated suggestions were made that a dialogue 
be started with the working class with a view to 
associating it with the formulation and implement- 
ation of broad policies. In the 27 months of Janata 
rule not only dissatisfaction increased among the 
working classes, there was a general breakdown of 
discipline and efficiency, with the result that indus- 
trial production was affected in many sectors. The 
situation deteriorated particularly in the first three 
months of the new financial year. This deterioration 
„set in even before the current political crisis surfaced, 


THANKS to the emphasis laid on agriculture, irriga- 
tion and rural development, mainly at the instance 
of Chaudhry Charan Singh and some of us, progress 
was made in increasing agricultural production, al- 
though no breakthrough was achieved in the pro- 
duction of pulses and oilseeds. Vast sums of foreign 
exchange were spent on import of edible oils when 
outlay of a fraction of that amount on oilseeds 
would have enabled us to achieve self-sufficiency 
in oilseeds in a span of three to four years. The fixa- 
tion of agricultural prices continued to be hapha- 
zard, although both the manifesto and the Econe- 
mic Policy Statement had committed the Janata 
Party and the Governments to parity prices. Even 
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the prices fixed by the Government could not be 
realised by the farmers, whether in the matter of 
wheat, cotton, sugarcane or jute. E 

The decision to abolish sugar rationing and cont- 
rols was taken by the Janata Government without 
working out its full implications. Free market was 
proclaimed with great fanfare, but when sugar prices 
collapsed, the cane-growers were driven to the verge 
ofruin and the sugar manufacturers declared that 
they could not start crushing in view of the precipi- 
tate fall in sugar prices. In order to appease the 
sugar manufacturers not only excise rebates were 
given, a policy of regulated sugar supplies was subtly 
introduced and this became a potent source of cor- 
ruption. Prices shot up from Rs. 2.50 a kilo, to 
Rs. 3 85 a kilol : 

Production of foodgrains increased by ten million 
tonnes in two years (1977-79) A slow industrial reco- 
very, too, had‘begun. But this very success created 
new problems: the railways were required to carry 
more freight as a result of increase in production. 
Unfortunately the railways did not function efficien- 
tly and actually carried less freight during 1977-79 
than in the previous years. Transportation bottle- 
necks appeared. Prices of consumer goods in remote 
areas rose. Salt began to sell at Re 1 or Re. 1.50 
per kg. in many places. Especially hard hit were 
people of the remote North-Eastern region, where 
communications are in poor shape. The functioning 
of the docks and ports also was highly unsatisfac- 
tory, and large sums had to be expended оп demur- 
rage. Non-supply of coal affected the production 
of fertilisers, power cuts had to be effected, and slow 
movement of oil tankers made it impossible to move 
petroleum products. Refineries had to cut back 
production when they needed to be worked at full 
capacity. 

Corruption ruled high in the railways and it is 
acknowledged on all hands that to get a rake a con- 
sideration of at least Rs. 40,000 had to be paid. Tt is 
not really the payment of bonus that would harm 


' the economy. It is this corruption and non-perfor- 


mance which is ruining the economy. Especially the . 
public sector industries suffer greatly as a result of 
this corruption. Private industries can and do in-, 
variably manipulate accounts and can afford to pay 
these bribes. With regard to public undertakings, 
it is impossible for the management to do this. All 
this puts a heavy strain on the conscience: and up- 
rightness of public managerial personnel. In the coal 
industry also production stagnated and the Ministry 
and the local government were unable to bust the 
rackets that prevailed in the coal mines areas. Often 
the coal rackets and the railway rackets acted in 
collusion. Д 

Thermal plants continued to remain іп а state of 
disrepair. They did not perform well. Instrumen- 
tation and water chemistry are in poor shape and 
the quality of coal does not match the design of 
boilers and power plants. Whatever increase thero 
was in electricity uction was mainly due to the 
increase in installed hydel capacity and not better 
functioning of the thermal power plants. For lack 
of adequate investment in coal, steel and cement in- 
dustries over a period of years, shortages have 
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Appeared and corruption and transportation difficul- 
ties have aggravated the problems. To sum up: it 
із the nom-functioning of the infrastructure industries 
that is respon.ible for the current phase of inflation. 
Whateve- the complexion of the Government that takes 
charge.after the mid-term poll, it willhave to address 
itself to these basic problems. 


РА 


IN the past 27 months a general feeling prevailed 
among tie business people that this was their govern- 
ment, that they could get anything done and that 
they had nothing to fear from it. When the relatives 
of persons in the highest places made deals with 
smugglers and blackmarketeers it is no wonder that 
prices could be pushed up indiscriminately by both 
manufacturers and distributors. In rural areas, 
because of the peculiar composition of the RSS-con- 
trolled Janata Party, mahajans and money-lenders 
came to dominate the local power structure and 
their new found confidence created an impression 
among the weaker sections that the Janata was hos- 
tile to thsir interests. Some of these elements brought 
up on rightist philosophy even taunted the poor 
people that Indica Gandhi had gone and that the 
new Government was theirs. This propaganda won 
friends and sympathisers for Indira Gandhi among 
the weaker sections. 

Instead of taking measures to set up an effective 
public distribution system, contain i 
mobilise internal resources for investment, the 
Janata Covernment went infor an indiscriminate 
import »olicy whereby the trade deficit began to 
mount. J: also inaugurated a very unusual and harm- 
ful policy of auctioning gold in a bid to bring down 
the gold prices. However, the gold auctions were 
manipuleted by persons close to Morarji Desai. The 
accumulated gold reserves were thus dissipated, and 
instead of bringing down the price of gold it was in 
fact pusted up. Millions of rupees were made bya 


an Peon in this transaction. An enquiry is being’ 
condu 


cted into this affair and its findings should be 
released às early as possible. : 


Ir is the responsibility of the Prime Minister to give 


a proper lead to the country. Morarji Desai failed: 


to give the required direction. He was smug and 
complacent and thought that there was all the time 


in the wcrld for his Government to implement its. 


promise Sometimes he openly ridiculed the mani- 
esto and sneered at the demand that the party 
programmes be taken seriously. He opposed the em- 
ployment guarantee scheme and the payment of 
“dole” in lieu of work. He invoked God every now 
and then and thé joke got currency that he was in 
direct communication with God. One Minister 
remarked that the last human being he saw every 
day was B.M. Birla and after meeting him Desai 
directly communicated with God before going to bed! 

The party leadership and, especially, the Janata 
Parliamenthry Board gave no directions to the Janata 
Governments inthe matter of programme imple- 
mentation. Practically all the meetings of the Parlia- 
mentary Board were devoted to distribution of tickets 
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ation and. 


or to directing leaders of Janata Legislature Parties 
to obtain a confidence vote. The Parliamentary 
Board made no concrete attempts to sort out differ- 
ences between the Chief Ministers and the dissidents. 
It provided neither inspiration nor motivation to the 
State Governments in the task of carrying out the 
pledge taken at the Gandhi Samadhi. : 

The central leadership was itself involved in inter- 
minable factional disputes. They not only took sides, 
they positively encouraged dissidence in BLD-run 
States. The State Governments slowly. lost prestige 


' and the process of destabilisation started. Political 


uncertainty in the States sapped the юш of the 
ministers. The bureaucracy became all-po . All 
the rural development programmes by which we had 
Bet great store went into doldrums. I am listing some 
of these major programmes: (a) Supply of drinking . 
water; (b) repair of school buildings; (c) construction 
of approach roads; (d) provision of irrigation through 
ipstallation of pumpsets, minor irrigation schemes 
like construction of tanks and dams and so on; (e) 
‘rural electrification; (f) construction of éommunity 
latrines for village women and installation of gobar 
gas plants; (g) increase іп credit facilities. to small 
and marginal farmers; (h) creation of new jobs in. 
rural areas, assistance to artisans, weavers and so on; 
(i) house sites for weaker sections; (j) employment 
guarantee schemes; finally, (k) land reforms. 
Only strong, efficient and stable administrations 
could hope to make an impact on rural development 
There is the inertia of ages, there is the indifference 
of the bureaucracy and there are the caste divisions 
in the villages which need to be overcome. Absence 
of strong and purposeful administration completely 
disrupted these programmes. This is the bi sin 
which the Janata leadership has committed in terms 
of popular welfare. 
The high command also made deliberate attempts 
"to push out backward class Chief Ministers belong- 
ing to the BLD constituent and thereby created the 
objective. conditions in which a split in the party 
became inevitable. The Janata Party consisted of 
five constituents of which the Jana Sangh was 
important because of its disciplined RSS cadres and 
Chaudhry Charan Singh and his BLD because of 
his social, base among the peasant communites and 
backward classes. The Jana Sangh people had a~ 
policy of shifting alliances through which they tried 
to aggrandise themselves and seize control of the 
state administrations. In the States which were 
directly under their control th y blatantly interfered 
in the administration, infiltrated government depart- 
ments, official committees, educational institutions, 
'newspapers and so on. Я Я 
In June 1978 the Prime Minister, egged оп b 
RSS elements in the party, pushed Charan Sia 
and. Raj Narain out of the Central Cabinet and . 
provoked a deep internal division within the party. 
After long and patient efforts some steps were taken 
to resolve the crisis in January 1979 but no full and 
graceful settlement was made. Then followed the 
overthrow of the Bihar and Haryana Governments . 
and disciplinary action against Raj Narain. The 
oundwork was being laid by the high command: 
itself for a split in the party. | 
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There was a convergence of certain events in July 
which led to the explosion within the party and in 
Parliament. To describe the subsequent break-up 
of the party as ‘defection’ or ‘desertion’ is a travesty 
of truth. These peoplé claim that they are raising 
a moral issue. In fact their position is neither moral 
nor political. | ; 

e truncated Janata Party has realised that the 
issue of RSS and dual membership is not a "mon- 
issue. It continues to haunt it. This matter was 
discussed in the July meeting of their executive after 
we leftthe party. They passed some wishy-washy 
resolution. They proclaimed that the question ‘has 
now been finally resolved. “But this bogus resolution 
solved nothing. Mohan Dharia raised it again. B.P. 
Mandal, Chairman of the Backward Classes.Com- 
mission, has also referred to it. The executive із 
considering it again. But I аш afraid they will, not 
be able to resolve it. The Jana Sangh dominated 
party will not permit it. Therefore this will pursue 
the Janata party to its grave. Of the Janata party’s 
rejuvenation or revival there is no chance. 

Then what next? It is my opinion that the 
Janata(S) should not pursue the move for merger 
with the Congress(S). There is resistance to it. If the 
Congress Party wants to preserve its Identity, let them 
do it' If other parties also do not wish to merge, 
we should not press them. It is better to have a 

litical alliance than a bogus merger. It is better to 

ve an honest coalition than a fictitious one-party 
government such as we had in the last 27 months. 
Or even a party government which, in fact, is wholly 
dominated.by one individual such as we had from 
-1969 to` 1977. The: political alliance between the 
- Janata(S) and the Congress(S) should have electoral 
arrangements with all left ошо parties, region- 
al parties and parties which agree that only 8 non- 
communal, secular state can hold the country 
together, and who at the same time believe that the 
democratic liberties of the people must be protected 
from onslaught by authoritarian forces. 
There is a welcome change ‘in the attitude of the 


Communist Party: of India. Not only have they . 


accepted the platform of fighting communalism and 
authoritarianism, they are showing a great deal of 
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flexibility in Kerala which is commendable. The 
CPI(M) must show similar flexibility in West Bengal 
and Tripura. The statements made by Pramod Das 
Gupta, Secretary, West Bengal CPI(M); do not 
show sufficient understanding of the need of project- 
ing the image of cohesiveness and unity. In the 
CORDE Lok Sabha election, Indira Gandhi is going 
to e 'stability а major issue.  Contradictory 
statements, whether about merger between, Janata(S) 
and Congress(S) or on the issue of setting up one 
anticcommunal and anti-authoritarian candidate in 
each constituency will create a bad public impression. 
Doubts will be raised whether the parties which are 
coming together will be able to pull together. All 
those who wish to bring about unity of secular and 
pro ive forces should therefore beware of the 
pitfalls ahead. bbe 
The CPI(M) position in the two eastern States 
may be strong, but that does not mean they should 
not broaden their left front. Nobody says that the 
Left Front is not an instrument of struggle. What we 
are saying is that it should be madea little more 
broad- . This would, of^course, involve ‘‘sacri- ` 
fices” on the part of the CPI(M), but such sacrifices 
are neccesary Іп the interest of the larger cause of re- . 
turning a secular, democratic and socialist majority. 
Only Unity of secular, progressive and , socialist ` 
forces can inspire confidence among the masses. 
This unity alone will create a new climate and draw 
the manes into active work. There is need to make 
the comihg elections an occasion for pupular mobi- 
lisation. -Let the election struggle become a people's 
movement. Let ít have a leftist orientation. Тр we 
are able to mobilise the toiling masses, we cannot 
only fight communalism but also prevent ' authori- 
tarian forces from seizing control of the Central 
Government. Let Promod Das Gupta not forget that 
if Indira Gandhi again comes to power in New Delhi, 
she-will not respect autonomy of the States and will 


- not hesitate to intervene in West Bengal and other 


States. We must not let this happen again. 

That is the reason why Ialso want the Akali 
party and Anna ОМК to join this front. If possible 
M.G. Ramachandran should make up with Karuna- 
nidhi and present a united front. L] (September 5) 
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Why Janata — 
Failed | 


RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


Now that the dust raised by the controversy over 
the dissolution of the Lok Sabha has settled and 
the visibility is getting clearer, one can have a better 
view of tae developing political scenario. : 

The series of events that took ре during the 
pdst two months, culminating in the much-debated 
dissoluticn of the Lok Sabha, has not baffled me. 
That was an inevitable consequence of certain inhe- 
' rent weaknesses of the Janata Party in particular and 
sick mincs of political characters in general. . These 
weaknessss became manifest soon after the party 
was swept to power, to the amazement of even its 
own leaders. Nevertheless, it is to be admitted . that 
few people expected.the eruption of therotin the 
party so кооп. But for the sudden developments in 
the Congsess(I) and the expulsion of Devaraj Urs 
from that the eruption would have taken place 
maybe a vear later. It was increasingly evident dur- 
‘ing the lest one year, when the party was reduced 
to a farce on account of the unbecoming behaviour 

in rg 
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of some of its leaders, that it could not continue as 
it was for long. The split was a necessity. Madhu 
Limaye was right; only his motive was wrong. 

The root оѓ ће weakness of the Janata Party lay 
in the way it was born. The Congress, the CPI and 
even the Socialist Party came into being for the 
achievement of definite objectives through clear-cut 
and well-defined policies, tempered with 4 definite 
and inspiring ideology. Over the years each one 
developed its own culture, characteristics and 
credibility. ' 

The Janata Party came into being under special 
circumstances, Though there was a strong feeling 
since 1971 for the unification of opposition prs 
80 that а national alternative could be provided to 


‚ the people as against the Congress and thou 


attempts were made in that direction, it is doub 
whether the idea could have taken concrete shape, 
but for Emergency which followed certain political 


. developments. 


Indira Gandhi's utter failure after two successive 
massive mandates to provide socio-economic content 
to her catchy slogans generated mounting frustration 
and reetlessness among the people. Zero economic 
growth, staggering inflation and ever-increasing 
unemployment made the situation explosive. Indira 
Gandhi thought that the best way to meet this situa- 
tion was more and more concentration of power 
in her hands. The youth revolted. Jayaprakash 
Narayan gave them timely leadership and tion 
towards a total revolution. A panic-stricken Indira 
Gandhi with her election invalidated declared an 
Emergency. ` 

Emergency provided the special circumstances for 
the birth of the Janata Party. Asif under compul-- 
sion, unity of minds of the leaders" of different 
parties sharing the same fate im jails, was forged. 
Announcement of election to the Lok Sabha simul- 
taneously with the release оѓ, Ње leaders left по. 
time for them to have second thoughts. AN 

. So the Janata Party came into being аз an instru- 
ment of history. It is a tribute to the genius of our ’ 
people that they used this instrument to stop the 
degeneration of parliamentary democracy into dyna- 
stic dictatorship. . f 

Looking back, one can say with a fair amount of 
certainty that had the elections not been announced, 
tho Janata Party would not have come into being 
or, at any rate, not in the fórm it did. Was there 
unity of purpose? In a limited sense, yes. The 
purpose- being to givo a united t and defeat 


_ Indira Gandhi. Ideological embellishment given to 


the party’s hurriedly drawn policies and program- 
mes was meant by some UE she leaders es only 
vencer to cover the conflict of long-term purposes, 
Once the party was voted to power these conflicts 
started showing and the weaknesses were exposed. 

The purpose, for instance, of Charan Singh and 
the constituent led by him, was to reach the top as ` 
has been candidly admitted by him. His lifé’s 
ambition was to become Prime Minister. It was 
‘neither the transformation of society nor the elimin- 
ation of exploitation, nor even the well-being of the 
people. The objective was purely personal. If the 
-Janata Party had failed to get majority in 1977, 
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Charan Singh 
Gandhi within weeks after the elections. 

Therefore, from the very beginning we found that 
an open and shameless struggle for power was 
started by one constituent unit with the aid and 
abetment of another constituent unit and through 
sickening character assassination. Whether it was 
in the ranking and distribution of portfolios or it 

` was distribution of tickets to party candidates, or 
even the constitution of party committees, un- 
principled equations based on naked personal 
ambitions dominated the scene. For those engaged 
in this competition of self-promotion, the election 
pledges, the party’s declared policies and [rue 
mes became irrelevant. Even JP was iorgotten. 
There was hardly any serious- discussion in tho 
National Executive on the implementation of poll 
.pledges, economic policies and the problems of the 
people. Ап atmosp of cold war made it impos- 
sible to have any constructive and productive 
deliberation. The Central Parliamentary Board 
functioned like the Security Council and a particular 
member constantly exercised the veto power. Cer- 
tain constituent units maintained their. separate 
identities which clearly betrayed lack of faith on the 
part of the leaders of these units in the survival of 
the Janata Party as an integrated party. 

The Janata Party, ‘child’ of the JP movement, 
suffering from an inborn desease of polio of personal 
factional ambitions, further became a victim of self- 
inflicted injuries. 

In the conspicuous absence of a strong common 
factor binding the party together, which could have 
been ideological conviction and a will to achieve the 
objectives, the leaders of different units started pul- 
ling in different directions. Indiscipline became the 
order of the day. 

. What ап incredible transformation has taken place 
in the scenario during the last two months! The 
authoritarian forces symbolised by Indira Gandhi 
are looming large on the horizon. Indira Gandhi, 
who was an untouchable till July 9, became the 
most sought after person by July 20. She is back 
almost at the centre of the stage, callin the tune. 

If Charan Singh’s ill-advised, ill-timed and ПЕ 

ised arrest of Indira Gandhi gave her a len- 

did opportunity {о ressurect herself from political 

oblivion and thé dustbin of history, his treacherous 
defection has made her political prospects look 

extremely bright. In the recent sordid political 

drama the sole beneficiary has been Indira Gandhi, 

who had emerged from eclipse to symbolise a ray of 

hope for enduring political stability to the people 

‘who were thoroughly dissillusion and frustrated 
“by the indecent behaviour of short-sighted political 
leaders. : - , 

The Janata Party is notthe only one to blame. 
Other parties have also contributed in varying 
measure to the present political situation and have 
made the voters' choice most difficult. 

The Con Party is nearly disintegrated. The 
CPI and the 
‘nicknamed it, is a bastard party. , 
middle castes cannot cut much ice in the Lok Sabha 


already 


- 


would surely have joined Indira 


limited appeal and . 


elections. Another factor aggravating the confusion 
is internal division within the parties. Practically 
no party is free from this. ` 
The confused atmosphere in regard to political 
parties and their alignment and realignment may 
continue even after the mid-term poll, for some 
time. But the redeeming feature is that the Indian 
electorate has so far neyer yoted for instability at 
the Centre. Even in 1967, when the people defeated 
the Congress in several States, they gave that party . 
a comfortable majority in the Lok Sabha. In the 
ultimate analysis, the voters’ choice will be . between 
the Janata Party and the Congress (1). I have no 
doubt that the Leftists and certain regional parties 
who are opposed to the re-emergence of guthoritari- 
anism as much as the Janata Party will realise the 


- danger, and I am sure they will not do anything 


that will result in the installation of Indira Gandhi 
back in the seat of Prime Minister. 

A remarkablo change is evident in the mood and 
attitude of the people vis a-vis the Janata Party 
during the last few weeks. The erosion of the credi- 


- bility of the Janata Party was more on account of 


“internal rivalry and bickerings than on account of 
lack of performance. Indeed, certain. поп-івѕпев 
were given all importance and wrong priorities were 
adopted, which also considerably damaged the 
image of the party. The party has learnt its lessons 
‘at tremendous cost not only to itself but to the 
interest of the country as a whole. · · 

"The spirit of the JP movement has to be invoked 
again. The lofty ideals for the fulfilment of which 
the party was born must be lived up to, not only in 
words but in needs. With complete integration and 
unity in the party leadership and ranks, with ап. 
honest-and clean confession of its failures and blun- 
ders and with a.renewed pledge that the party will 
sincerely strive to fulfil the dream of Jayaprakash 
Dm the Janata Party could still be the people's 
choice. 
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Negativism — 
versus | 
Democratic Unity 


SURENDRA MOHAN’ 
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O^ -uly 8, 1979, when the Convention of Socialists 
met, it did not discuss at length or in depth 
either Indira Gandhi or the party functioning in her 
name and style. The Convention discussed various 
socio-»conomic programmes which could be em- 
phasised and stressed within the Janata Party, and 
expressed dissatisfaction over certain trends in the- 
arty. One of the issues was the Freedom of 
ligion Bill, another che Industrial Relations Bill, 
and = third, Preventive Detention. But the most 
important point was that it rejected and decided to 
fight egainst the concept of Hindu Rashtra: ` 
Now, the point here is not what it said but what it 
did not say. As has been pointed out, it did not 
discus; the authoritarian forces led by Indira Gandhi 
very much. The reason was obvious. , Indira 
GandLi's party had been defeated in January 1978, 
and, .n the subsequent general elections in four 
States. she lost’ control of Maharashtra and Assam 
as wel. Thereafter, her party lost a number of 
byelec ions, and won Chikmagalur by the samo 
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margin as in 1977, even when the candidate was the 
charismatic Indira Gandhi herself. However, the 
Lok Sabha expelled her from its membership. Par- 
liament adopted the Special Courts Bill even after 
the bitter fight carried on by Indira Gandhi and her 
party. The Special Courts started to function effec- 
tively. And then came another big blow: the 
Bangalore Convention .on July 4-5, and Indira 
Gandhi lost control of Karnataka also, Even in 
Andhra Pradesh, her citadel was shaken from within 
and a strong anti-Chenna Reddy group came to the 
fore. Dissatisfaction within the Congress(I) had 
solidifed. + 

‘Thus, by July 8, Indira Gandhi had been pushed 
toa corner. The general tfend among Congressmen 
was to isolate her and build a'new Congress Party, 
which would be free from authoritarian tendencies 
and the dynastic control of mother and son. The 
Socialist Convention did not, therefore, consider 
authoritarianism an immediate threat. But even so, 
it cautioned that the Janata Party must not be split 
and the former Chairman of the erstwhile Socialist 
Party pointed out that anyone who broke the unity 
of.the Janata Party might contribute to the return 
of the dictator. - 

Yet, within the space of віх weeks the correlation 
of forces in Indian politics had radically changed. 
By the middle of August, Indira Gandhi was in a 
position to install a new Government led by those 
who had quit the Janata Party and those who had 
left her earlier. She was also in a position to pull 
down that Government and contribute her share in 
dissolution of the Lok Sabha. Her party became a 
significant factor in making or unmaking of Govern- 
ments in the Statés. The trend that all Congress- 
men should unite to isolate her had been reversed 
and her erstwhile antagonists were eager to join her 
bandwagon. . 

On July 8 she had the support of 70 members in 
the Lok Sabha. By August 20 the number had gone 
up to 84. Karnataka, over 20 members of the 
Karnataka Legislature Congress had left 
Devaraj Urs atid joined the Congress(I) and were 
posing a threat to the stability of the State Govern- 
ment. In Maharashtra, former Chief Ministers 
Vasantrao Dada Patil, S.B. Chavan and the late 
V.P. Naik were vying with one another to join 
Indira Gandhi, and it àppeared that the towering 
personality of Deputy Prime Minister Y.B. Chavan 
shone in lonely grandeur. Principled Congressmen 
like Dr Rafiq Zakaria, who had opposed unification 
of the two Congresses only ten weeks back, felt that 
a true Congressman had no alternative but to join 
Indira Gandhi. | 

The Congress Party led by Swaran Singh had 
been reduced to a shambles within the space of six 
weeks and the unity forged to fight both communal 
ism and authoritarianism had instead brought about 
unity of a large number of Congressmen behind 
Indira Gandhi's authoritarian leadership. 


= 


IT is necessary to discuss here why sucha dramatic 
change in the fortunes of Indira Gandhi has taken 
place, so that once: again the threat of dictatorship 
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looms large on the Indian political horizon. It hap- 
pened because of a process started by а · number of 
people who felt that the Janata Party’s style was 
alienating broad sections of the 
weaker sections were getting disillusioned. The 


^ minorities did not feel safe, and the’ working class 


felt cheated. These friends therefore decided to work 
for a realignment of political forces "and' tried to 
find а trans-party solution to this crisis: of Indian 


Madhu Limaye, the eminent Socialist leader, con- 
.vened a meeting of various individuals on May'17, 
1979 and this meeting was attended by leaders of all 


the left parties, some leaders of the Janata Party who 


were then aligned politically to Charan Singh and a 
couple of leaders of the Congress led by 


- Swaran Singh. This meeting gave a call for а united 


t against authoritarianism and communalism. 
owever, this was to be the first step towards 


realignment of political forces. But, they felt that-a - 


qu within the Janata Party was necessary so that 


who believed in communalism. could be. 


It was known even at that time that some of these 
friends had themselves been involved in a power 
struggle within the Janata Party and had taken 
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pulation. The 


various positions on the issue of joining hands with 
the same forces which were now being described as 
communal, It was known that the erstwhile BLD 
faction minus some people like Piloo Mody had 
made common cause with the former Jana Sangh 
for 18 months or more in Bihar, Haryana and 


Uttar Pradesh.: It was also known ш this group , 


han created its own parallel Чоп which 
wanted to field candidates for various Assembly by- 
elections, even in opposition to those set up by the 
Jan&ta Party. And yet, it questioned the dual mem- 
bership of those who were with the RSS. - 
It was no secret that the erstwhile BLD had 
' campaigned for the dominance of the middle castes, 
and this had created apprehensions in the minds of 


the weaker sections of society.. Everyone knew that . ` 
CHaran Singh, -the leader who emerged as Prime 


Minister onthe basis of realignment оѓ political 
forces, had strong prejudices against the mmorities 
and under-privileged sections. He was not reconciled 
to the Ne era which valued secularism and 
modernism, апа it was curious that he headed a 
- ‘secular’ Government or a ‘socialist? Government. 
Thus the goings-on inthe Janata Party did not 
_ convince anyone that the inner-party struggle was an 
ideological one. The struggle was оу for power, 
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and when the power equation which had brought 
Charan Singh’s group, in collusion with the group 
led by Nanaji Deshmukh, into wer in various 
States had broken, Raj Naram and other lieutenants 
of Charan Singh made communalism a very big 
ideological issue, They were also trying to solidify 
the m:ddle classes, and the im ion went round 
that the entire strategy was to widen the mass appeal 
of Cheran Singh by enlisting the support of Muslims 
by usiag the familiar techniques of RSS-baiting. It 
was ako clear that all options were being worked 
upon; blackmailing the former Jana Sangh into 
submission by a whirlwind propaganda, bullying the 
Janate Party leadership into capitulation by a mas- 
sive вом of strength of the peasantry, splitting the 
party with the help of other parties to form an 
alternative Government and overthrow State Govern- 
ments of their own party. 


Iris motas if this was the only process that was 
going 2n in the Janata Party. The Party which had 
been conceived as an instrument of the people's 


struggse against authoritarianism had been converted - 


into a traditional political party and it had lost its 
character of a people's movement. It was working 
even worse than a coalition of disparate forces, and 
the realisation that such a situation could not con- 
tinue for long was absent. It should have been under- 
stood in the beginning that the rank and file of the 
party were yet to be consolidated ideologically, 
emoticaally and organisationally. This was not done. 
It was also necessary to pursue those socio-economic 
policies which could change the status quo, even if 
gradually. That too was not done. Itshould have 
been understood that Emergency was promulgated 
by Ind ra Gandhi as a response to the massive chal- 
lenge с” people's resistance against injustices and 
unless ‘he Janata Party's democratic response could 
satisfy Ihat massive challenge by implementing non- 
` elitist policies and egalitarian programmes, authori- 
tarianicn would not be weakened. This too was not 
realisec. The result was that the Janata Party lost 
its clan and compromised its popular credibility. 

The 2rosion in popular support strengthened the 
status-quoists -and encouraged the former Jana 
Sangh :lements to flex their muscles. The power 
ambiticns of individuals helped them. Conservatism 
of the “ormer BKD was a good start for them; and 
later taat of the followers of the former Con- 
gress(O;. Their strength and appeal was increas- 
шр. 

But -hen the far-seeing politiclans, particularly 
the Socialists and other progressives, could have 
united, not to divide the party on such issues as 
commcnalism but to strengthen the forces of change 
within the party, among the people and in the 
country. They could have brought together all those 
who stared the perspective of structural socio- 
economic changes. But, instead, some of them 
sought to restructure the Indian political party 
system 5y defeating the Janata Party. The result 
was that although the Janata Party got split it did 
not leac to a weakening of communalism. Nor did 
it strengthen the forces of change. Also, the weaker 
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sections and the minorities did not feel less alienated 
than before. In fact, the blatant propaganda relating 
tothe RSS and communalism revived on the one 
hand the worst apprehensions among the minorities 
and on the other hand contributed to the appeal of 
the RSS among middle class Hindus. 

It is not necessary here to deny Jamshedpur, 
Aligarh, Varanasi, Belchi, Etawah, etc. They did 
occur and it was shameful. But unfortunately, in 
our country such deplorable incidents have occured 
before and under every Government. They might 
continue to occur unless there is a restructuring of 
the administrative apparatus and the socio-economic 
system; unless land reforms are really implemented; 
unless the rate of economic growth is doubled; 
unless employment generation is quickened in а big 
way; and unless various social and economic vested 
interests are made to lose their power. A right on 
these lines could have dealt with both authorit- 
arianism and communalism. But the strategy which 
was employed by the May 17 protagonists proved 
counter-productive in having strengthened authorit- 
arianism politically and communalism socially. 

Even now, when Indira Gandhi has emerged 
strong, it is necessary to reconsider the broad 
strategy which-various socialists and radical forces 
in Indian politics, to whichever party they may 
belong, would like to follow. Blind anti- Congressism 
was never accepted by large sections of Indian 
democrats and leftists. Anti-Janataism or even anti- 
RSSism could also prove similarly negativistic and 
sterile politics. A more fruitful venture will be to 
learn from past experience and to reassert the unity 
of all democrats, in order to defeat the re-emergence 
of authoritarianism and also to work for structural 
changes in the system so that the appeal of com- 
munalism, reaction and authoritananism can be 
obliterated from the Indian. scene. But then, 
реч politics or politics based on caste will 

ve to be rejected as anathema. Priority will have 
to be given where it belongs, to strengthening the 
base of the democratic forces against authoritarian 
ways and uniting all those who are for radical social 
and economic changes. [] 
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Challenge 
Before 
People 


T. RANADIVE 


mid-term parliamentary elections promise to 

be a veritable struggle for power in which the 

rival bourgeois combinations will stoop to anything. 

The telk about impeachment of the President shows 

that none of the c ed norms of bourgeois demo- 
cracy will be observed. 

Indian elections have already shown a tendency 
towards violence, the recent Bihar panchayat 
elections claiming a toll of not less than 50 lives. 
shootings, capture of booths and 
preventing others from voting, were m rom 
occur-ences and not devices for wi 
to shape election results. The 
introcuced mass rigging and murder in West Bengal 
during the 1972 elections. Now the intensity of the 
struggle between bourgeois-landlord. parties is 
reaching а climax, and there is every possibility of 
the widespread use of these practices in the coming 
elections. In many States elections. are likely to 
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become regular battles between the followers of 


. rival factions. 


This shows the intensity of the . politico-economic 
crisis and following it, the bitter conflicts beween . 
bourgeois-landlord parties to take possession of the 
governmental machiné. 

The conflict is not going to be confined to par- 
liamentary elections. It seems that elections are 
likely to be held in a number of States Assam and 
Bihar ars likely to see mid-term polls for the State 
Assemblies. Gujarat is already due for elections. 
The entire country will be churned again in a big 
political struggle. 

People have fought for several causes during the 
last two years of Janata rule. These will dominate 
the electoral scene in several States. The question of 
backward castes, guarantees to minorities, atrocities 
against Harijans, imposition of Hindi — these will 
have as much importance as the economic situation. 
Local issues are also likely to, sway sections of the 
electorate. There is every danger that confronted by 
these multifarious issues, sections of the electorate 
may miss the main isssue — defeat of the autho- 
Titarian forces, while ‘checking the communal 
menace. · 

In this situation, it is likely that opportunist 


: appeals will be made for vote-catching purposes. If 


in the name of defending the peasant and the rural 
.mass an attempt is made to pit the try against 
"the working class ind toilers, it will be the biggest 
disservice to the cause of democracy. India's future 
depends on the workers and peasants' alliance and 
any appeal which disrupts it cannot but be termed 
service rendered to reaction. 

The outgoing Parliament was elected in the wake 
of the Emergency tyranny to fight the forces of 
dictatorship. The slogan democracy-versus-dictator- 
ship was the common war-cry of- all the parties 
opposed to the Indira Congress. But the Janata 
Government failed to carry forward the struggle, - 
after some initial welcome s — restoration. of 
press freedom and fondamenpi rights, and some 
amendments to the 42nd Amendment. But all the 
mischief of the 42nd Amendment was not done 
away with. The Janata leaders chose to compromise 
with the Con (I) rather than face an adverse 
vote in the Rajya Sabha and expose the dictatorial 


forces. 
The Janata Party, functi like any other 
bourgeois-landlord party, disp оа with mass sup- 
ort and mass mobilisation.in the fight against the 
orces of dictatorship, and relied more and more 
on n ie Indira-trained bureaucracy for carrying out 
its decisions. The initiative to mobilise the masses 
was left to Indira Gandhi. The Shah Commission, 
its exposures, the special Courts — all soon became 
only acts of the Government with no participating 
role for the people. 

The economic policies pursued by the Janata 
Party became more and more reactionary, and the 
climax was reached when the notorious CDS was 
introduced by an ordinance — the CDS which had 
a distinct Emergency stink. The Janata Government 
began to manifest its own authoritarian preferences. 
Morarji Desai announced the intention to introduce 
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a Preventive Detention Act, and- the policemen’s 
agitation was suppressed with a brutality which 
matched the brutality of the Indira regime. 

All these were indications that the instrument 
- forged by the people to fight authoritarian forces 
and dictatorship was collapsing. 

The dissolution and the elections once more raise 
the question — how to fight and defeat the forces 
of dictatorship represented by Indira Gandhi; how 
to frustrate her attempts to steal into power exploit- 
ing the situation following the disintegration of the 
Janata Party. 


But the dominant leadership of the Janata Party 
created another acute problem, shattering the unity 
' of the organisation. More and more the 
ation and the Government.came under. the control 
and domination of the Jana Sangh-RSS combine. It 
was obvious that the communal Hindu chauvinistic 
outlook could not but be authoritarian in its. 
cal practice. The massacre of Muslims in. Aligarh 
and Jamshedpur, the failure of Janata Party leaders 
to bring the RSS leaders to book, the clean alibi 
given to the RSS in connection with the Aligarh 
riots, all indicated that the Janata Party was being 
‚ dominated bythe RSS-Jana Sangh contingent, that 
‘it was fast betraying its secular professions and 
becoming an instrument of reactionary communal 
politics. 

The inner fight in the Janata was nothing but a 
fight of the RSS-Jana Sangh helped by Morarji 
Desai to secure a dominant position for the group 
in the-Central Government and ease others out of 
power. 
Governments of a number of States. It started the 
teppling game against the Janata ministries in-UP, 
Bihar and Haryana, and succeeded їп the latter two 
States. The danger of take-over of the Central 
Government by the communal forces loomed large. 
The dominant leadership of the Janata Party was 
‘more intent on fighting the secular and democratic 
forces inside the organisation than on fighting the 
authoritarian forces of Indira Gandhi. 

This led to inner-party differences and struggles 
in the Janata Party. A section of démocratic and 
left elements championing secularism and deter- 
‘mined to fight the Hindu chauvinist ideology and 
the grabbing conspiracy of the RSS-Jana Sangh 
combine protested and decided on an end i dual 


omae 

e some former BLD leaders, fudiug 
that the organisation and the Government were 
being captured. by the Jana Sangh-RSS combine, 


depriving them of their share of power, also took ` 


up the fight against the combine in the name of 
secularism 


In this prolonged struggle inside the Janata Paity, 
charges of a soft attitude towards Indira Бапаш 
were made -by the rival contestants Subsequ 
events showed that neither side was inhibited 
approaching Indira Gandhi in its fight against the 
other. It is remarkable that during this conflict the 
neglected demands of the masses were hardly raised 

^ by anybody, except occasionally by the Socialist 
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liti- © 


The group was already in control of the. 


leaders. The bourgeois-landlord party split, reveal- 
ing its incapacity to protect the interests of the 
masses, to protect democracy against authoritarian- 
ism and to protect secularism against communalism. 
Notwithstanding the fact that careerism and thirst 
for power were not absent in the developnient, the. 

lit has its direct source in ines rowing communal 

omination over the ; ts failure to fight 
authoritarian forces and disc dis Батке. its obligations to 
the masses. 

Had these failures not generated dissatisfaction 
and discontent among the masses, no сагеегіві, 
whatever his thirst for power, would have dared to ` 
Seat у discipline. The example of Charan 

e лош. back showed that this was so. 
aPN Narain was removed from the ministry. Charan 
Singh was shifted from- the Home Ministry but ho 
had to return to tho Cabinet. Janata prestige was 
too high for any ишн to defy it. 


THE split in the Janata brought together а coalition 
of several parties, mainly the Janata(S), the Cong- - 
ress, etc., to form the Government. But а dangergus 
situation developed here. Guided by considerationg - 
of getting into power anyhow, forgetting the deep 
forces that were moving the masses eroding the 
image of the Jarata Party, leaders of this combin- . 
ation sought the help of the authoritarian Indira 
саш to prove majority backing for its ministry. 
for help.to the authoritarian organis- 
ion tarnished the image of the combination. It was 
further tarnished when the names of the Congress 
ministers for the Cabinet were announced. They 
were the same old crowd that had worked the Emer- 
gency rule without protest. Some of them had be- 
come persona non grata with Indira Gandhi ` because 
they appeared before the Shah Commission to testify 
against her. But their public image was as low as it 
could be and their appointment led to loud protests 
in their own party. Loss of public image combined 
with Indira Gandhi’s support created a dangerous 


' situation. The question was: Will Indira Gandhi be 


able to use the power-lust of certain leaders to divert 
the protest against cómmunal reaction into a pro- 
authoritarian channel? If that had happened, the 
people would have been betrayed а 

But the events subsequent to the formation of the 
ministry showed that it was not easy for any oppor- 
tunist leader or set of leaders to strike reactionary 
deals with the authoritarian forces. The result was a 
spate of statements and  counter-statements. The 
forces of resistance were acting- inside the combin- 
ation to-fight the blackmail of Indira Gandhi "whose : 
followers had started making strident demands for 
withdrawal of the Special Courts legislation, etc. 
These forces were sustained by the support of the. 
left forces, especially the decision of the CPI(M) 
Central Committee to support the vote of confidence.. 
Indira- Gandhi realised that her blackmail would not 
succeed. She decided to vote against the confidence 
vote and throw out Charan Singh: The Janata(S) 
Ministry’s entanglement with the authoritarian for- 
ces was done away with and the new combination 


‘freed from the blackmailing power of Indira Gandhi. 


MAINSTREAM 


ТЕе Charan Singh Ministry was saved from the 
clutches of the Indira Congress and the way is open 
to the Congress-Janata(S) combination to play a 
usefv: role by concentrating fire against the author- 
Нагіғп and communal forces. But the combination 
has <iso to learn something else, otherwise it will be 
rejected by the people. It has to present a proper 
imag: before the suffering people and assure them 
that it will serve their interests and fight vested 
interests. Г 

Urortumately, during its fortnight of ministreial 
existence, it failed to reassure the masses. It refused 
to withdraw the two notorious ordinances and assure 
the people of its concern for democracy. It only 
allowed the ordinances to lapse. It refused to pro- 
mise not to introduce legislation for preventive deten- 
tion. Chavan no doubt has given ап assurance 
regarding the release of arrested policemen and with- 
drawal of dismissal orders. Some action has been 
taken on these issues. This is the only bright spot. 
The CDS ordinance i$ no longer operative but the 
Gove-nment has pressurised some Central. Govern- 
ment employees' unions to transfer part of their 
accuraula CDS money to the Provident Fund 
Account. Bonus for railwaymen has been denied 
though there are adequate funds earned by the 
Railways to meet this demand. The Economic Policy 
Statement of the Government is a document of bank- 
ruptc* and ignorance. i 

Th: Congress-Janata(S) combination must realise 
that tae masses cannot be fooled by prevarication 
and папібез. They wil have no chance in the 
electcral battle if they do not in a forthright manner 
sponsor the minimum demands of the masses and 
prom se to fulfil] them. Their claim to fight com- 
munadism and authoritarianism will be regarded 
lightl, unless there are guarantees for improving the 
living conditions of the people, meeting their mini- 
mum demands. 

Ho" are the people to accept the challenge of the 
two forces and once more ensure a decisive victory 
against the forces of authoritarianism? It must be 
realised that any failure to givo а rebuff to Indira, 
any slip in mass consciousness which permits her to 
have a majority in Parliament or enables her to 
manipulate the Government in coalition with others 
will b2 a disaster for Indian democracy. For, hers 
is a perty which has not repudiated its dictatorical 
past and its Emergency deeds and which has not 
stated that the Constitution will not be mauled and 
destroyed. А vote for her means a constitutional 
passage for tho forces of dictatorship. 


THE d-amatic events in Delhi have overtaken the 
people. They certainly did not expect a change of 
Government and a mid-term poll. The developments 
In Par ament were regarded as individual manoeuvr- 
ings, -he charges and countercharges as the small 
change of daily politics. The deep fissures within 
the Janata Party, the protest against communal 
domination and penetration were all treated as fights 
of indrviduals to be settled by offering positions and 
posts end nothing else. The issue was not carried to 
the messes except on certain occasions. In the fight 
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and inner-party struggle no mass issues were raised 
except by some Socialist leaders. The break-up of 
the Morarji Goverment therefore appears as due to 
mere individual ambitions, and Charan Singh by 
proclaiming that his life's ambition had been fulfill- 
ed confirmed the belief that only personal rivalries 
and individual ambitions were at play. 

The bourgeois press was foremost in. broadcasting 
this version. It gave full publicity to the sordid 
happenings common in a bourgeois democracy. The 
horse-trading, the open purchase of votes (Rs 5 lakhs 
for a vote), the manipulated revolts in the Congress 
and elsewhere, the sudden withdrawal of support to 
Charan Singh by the Congress(I), the disgusting 
statements by Raj Narain, опе day paying compli- 
ments to Indira, the next day withdrawing them — 
from these the common man does not draw the con- 
clusion that bourgeois democracy is sordid but that 
political leaders are unreliable, selfish and cheats. 
Suffering under inflation, high prices, unemployment 
drought and floods, he develops a sceptical attitude 
to all, thereby helping the authoritarian forces. 

The situation is qualitatively different in the three 
States of West Bengal, Kerala, and Tripura. Here 
the massive influence of the left forces headed by 
the CPI(M) has raised the consciousness of the mas- 
ses and they will be able to see the main challenge 
clearly and meet it without hesitation. The policies 
pursued by the West Bengal and Tripura ministries 
have beyond doubt increased the strength of the left 
and democratic forces, giving a rebuff to the authori- 
tarian forces on every occasion. Neither the com- 
munal nor the authoritarian forces have much of a 
chance so long as the Left Fronts headed by our 
Party continue to hold sway over the people and be- 
come the basis for broadening the anti-authoritarian 
and anti-communal resistance during the elections. 
In Kerala, a new realignment of forces is essential 
to defeat and rout the authoritarian Indira Cong- 
ress. This will mean that the existing combinations 
must be replaced by bringing together all left and 
democratic forces and that such a development 
should not be hampered by considerations of exist- 
ing loyalties or temptations to cling to ministerial 
power. 

The left forces in the three States, with the help 
of other democratic forces, are well placed to defeat 
the two challenges and bring victory to the cause of 
democracy. 

The Political Resolution of our Tenth Congress 
stated: ‘‘The struggle against dictatorship will see 
many vacillations and change-overs from one camp 
to another, groups and sections changing their 
positions quickly under the pressure of the economic 
crisis and the developing mass struggles and the need 
to protect their own interests against the rival com- 
bination, The main question for them is to secure 
possession of state machinery and that decides the 
issue”. This in fact is a very important aspect — in 
fact the central aspect of the ch pe etl struggle 
at present. The crisis which has affected all walks 
of life manifests itself at the parliamentary level as 
an intensified struggle among bourgeois-landlord 
parties and groups to take control of the adminis- 
tration. Аз the Jullundur Resolution put it, “The 
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crisis further revealed itself in the sharpest eyer con- 
flict between the ruling and ће opposition bour- 
geois-landlord parties....The pre-Emergency period 
saw its rapid growth reflecting the determination of 
the rival combinations to seize hold of the govern- 
mental machine by all possible means. Both gro 
were now prepared to violate their cherished parlia- 
mentary norms and dogmas in their fight with © each 
other throwing the system in crisis.” 
isa breeding ground for personal ambitions and 
careetism. This із the significance of the parlia- 
mentary happenings. In their struggle for power 
they themselves are deriding the system and the 
Constitution that they had considered sacred only a 
` few years back. They have accused each other in 
such a manner that all bourgeois parties are dis 
The auction of votes for remaining in power dis 
graced the bourgeois parliamentary parties аз never 
before. 'The race before the President to claim 
majority, the flourishing of lists have’ all created a 
feeling of revulsion against those who lead these 
parties and the Government. And now one section 
— the Janata Party — has started attacking the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of the Constitution, the President, 
charging him with telling lies, falsification of evidence 
and violation of the Constitution, and calling for his 
impeachment. When the struggle for power is frus- 
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trated, nothing is sacrosanct — neither the mdepen- 
dence of the Courts nor the high office of the 
President. 


THE common man will failto see that the real fight 
is between the People e and dictatorship, if his under 
standing does not improve and if he identifies recent : 
happenings as bouts between ambitious individuals, 
between whom there is nothing to choose. With this 
understanding he will be taking a neutral stand or’ 
voting on the wrong side. 

In the elections three К 
pue M abe рсе ee ee 
authoritarian Congress(I), the Jana Sangh-RSS- 
dominated Janata, and the Janata-S-Congréss com- 
bination, which for its success in the elections must 
take a firm stand against the i(I) and the 
Janata. In West Bengal it is the Left Front headed 
ls the eat a that will face the challenge of the 

and Janata. In Kerala also there is 
d that the Left and democratic forces 
may ay wnitediy face the authoritarian challenge. 

The унти of the election d on how the 
left forces are able to shape popular mind, 
mobilise all the forces opposed to au oritarianism 
and communalism, enlighten the electorate on the 
real issues at stake and teach it to look beyond the 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Те problem of implementation of social legis- 
.* lation becomes particularly important in every 
society which is in a state of transition from one 
social system to another. If there is an established 
social system, either feudal or capitalist or socialist, 
the prcblem of implementation is simple and of a 
limited nature. But when there is a question of 
transition from one social system to another and 
during the period of transition many structures co- 
exist side by side, then this problem becomes very 
acute, vast and cómplicated. 
For example, in our country, we have a capitalist 
fairly developed, we have a feudal system 
dying oat but still not dead,. we have remnants of a 
tribal system still existing. So, historically, these 
three szstems, two of them dating back thousands 
of years, co-exist; and each has its own philosophy, 
its own set of values, its own moral laws, and, 
therefore, when social legislation comes in conflict 
with these diverse values, the problem of imple- 
mentation becomes very serious. So, how can 
A 
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implementation of social legislation be ensured, ` 
taking it for granted that the laws enacted by our . 
Parliament and State legislatures are in the interests 
of the country and the people? Sometimes they may 
not be so, but let us take it for granted that they 


are. 

When Acharya Vinoba Bhave started his bhoodan 
movement in the fifties he said: ‘‘There are three 
methods of bringing about a change: the path of 
force (violence), the path of legislation (compul- ` 
sion), and the path of persuasion (Jove)’’. Tis 
actual words. were: the method of law (Kanun Ka 
Marg), the method of murder (Katta Ka Marg), and 
the method of love (Pr.m Ka Marg). And he said 
that the method of law and the method of force 
belonged to the same category because, funda: 
mentally, both believed in the use of force for 
bringing about a change. He said he did not believe 
in violence, he wanted to -bring about change only 
through love, through a change-of heart. After a 


'.few years Vinoba Bhave perhaps realised that love 


and persuasion alone were not enough, and so he 
approached the various State Góvernments to pass 
bhoocan and gramdan Acts. So, even Sant Vinoba 
had to modify his stand and take recourse to the 
path of legal compulsion. So, he had two weapons . 
in his hands, persuasion as well as legal compulsion; 
even then, the movement ended in virtual failure. ` 
Why? 

We can take the other laws that have been passed 
— the land reform and anti-untouchability laws, for- 
сіра. The Swedish economist Gunnar Myrdal 
went into this question. After reviewing the position 


-in a number of countries including India — that 


was, I think, during. the late fifties — in his well- 
known book, The Asian Drama he came to this con- 
clusion: ‘‘In India, neither the political will nor the 
administrative resources for radical or, for that mat- 
ter, fairly effective land reforms are present". It was 
his conclusion that political will does not exist. This 


‚ was repenta in the reports of many committees and 
commiss 


ions appointed by the Government of India 
subsequently. 

Then, in the seventies, the Union Ministry of Agri- 
culture appointed a “task force" to go into the pro- 
blem of implementation of land reform laws. They 
repeated Myrdal's formula that political will was 
lacking, and they added that another thing was also 
lacking, namely, pressure from.the beneficiaries. So 
they stipulated that unless these two conditions were 


present, political will in the Government and pres- 


sure. from the beneficiaries, these laws could not be 
implemented. А 


Waar is political will? Why and when does а Gov- 
ernment possess a certain will, and when does it 
lack it? A Government possesses political will if its 
political will co. ds to the will of the majori 
of the people. If the Government expresses the 

of the majority of the people, then it does not lack 
the necessary political will. For example, in the case 
of abolition of the zamindari system or, abolition of 
the princely states and their integration in the Indian 
Union, the Government did show the necessary poli- 
tical will. But when it came to implementation of 
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the ceiling laws, tenancy laws, laws regarding mini- 
mum wages of agricultural: labour ог abolition of 
‘bonded labour or usury, wo find the will lacking. 
Why? It is because the Government does not reflect 
the will of the beneficiaries. The Government rather 
reflects the will of vested interests, which is covered up 
by a hotch-potch of conflicting wills—of the intended 
beneficiaries, of those whose interests will be harm- 
ed, of the landlords, of the landless labourers, of 
tenants, of the owners of lands which the tenants are 
cultivating, of the usurers and the debt-slaves, etc. 
So, there is a sort of combined will of mutually con- 
flicting interests, in which the will of the vested 
interests dominates. i 2 

Myrdal said: *Under the banner of social and 
economic revolution, land-reforms and other institu- 
tional changes of a radical character will be talked 
about and occasionally en&oted into law in some 
form. Very little reform will actually be accomplish- 
ed and even greater inequality may result from both 
government policies and developments beyond gov- 
ernmental control, such as the increase in labour 
force. The trend would, thus, seem'to be towards 
capitalist agriculture, though its advance is hamper- 
ed in various ways and denied in official ideology.” 

So, іп order to please the beneficiaries, Govern- 
ment talks of land reforms; passes a law, but leaves 
enough loopholes in the law so that the landlords 
may escape; and when implementation does fiot take 
place it appoints a committee, a “task force", а 
commission, to find out what has gone wrong, and 
again the same process is repeated. .This has been 
happening during the last 20 years or so. — : 

When there is a contradiction, a conflict, between 
the will ofthe majority of the people and the will of 
those whose interests are going to be affected and 
the Government refuses to take a clear-cut stand as 
to the side on which it stands, then the problem of, 
implementation becomes acute. In such a situation 
even the finest laws cannot be implemented. 

The second question raised relates to pressure 
from the beneficiaries. Many writers, including well- 
meaning economists, have ‘stated that unless the 
rural r, the landless labourers, are organised, 
these laws cannot Бе -implemented. But how can 
they be organised? If they try to organise theniselves, 
their houses are burnt, they are murdered, their wo- ^ 
menfolk are raped, there are "'atrocities" against 
them. These atrocities are perpetrated by the classes 
whose interests are going to be affected by the imple- 
mentation of the land reform laws. 

You want the landless labourers and the or to 
become p 1 enough to fight the landlords. Г 
submit that if they become powerful, then they will 
drive out many people, and will form their own 
Government and carry out the reforms. Putting the 
question this way is begging the question, moving in 
a vicious circle. We are jast throwing the blame on 
the poor saying that if they are not-organised, these 
laws cannot be implemented and hence they must 
be content:to remain poor. When they are organised, 
they will not come with a representation to Parlia- : 
ment. In Iran, they have formed Revolutionary 
Councils and they are executing the Generals and the 
Ministers of the Shah’s regime. 
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What can be done in such a situation? I do not 
think that in a society with class contradictions and 
clash of class interests, there can be a general con- 
sensus on issues affecting the interests of different 
classes. We have to choose with whom we stand, as 
parliamentarians, as legislators. We have to choose 
that we stand by the common -people, the workers, 
the peasants and the small shop-keepers and all 
those people who are subjected to various types of 
exploitation and oppression in existing society. All 


' those who stand for those people have to join hands 
‘to conduct a movement outside and to put up a 


battle inside the legislature so that the laws can be 
implemented. OE 
Take for example Kerala. The land ceiling laws 
have been implemented to the maximum possible ex- > 
tent only in that State. There also, it has not been 
completely implemented because a number of cases 
are still pending in courts, involving 40,000 to 45,000 
acres of surplus land. But the rest has béen taken 
over and distributed. The tenants have been declared 


‘owners of the lands which they were cultivating and 


the owners are being compensated, Ownership of 
nearly per cent of the cultivated area has: passed 
from the landlords to the tenants. 

. Why could it not be done in other States? А Gov- 
ernment whose political will corresponds to the 
political will of the common people can do: it. The ` 
problem of implementation will be solved only by a 
change in the character of the Government, a 
change in the political structure which will bring 
about an agreement between the political will,of the 
common people and the whole lot of laws that have 
been enacted.- Even then, implementation will pose 
difficulties, because ideologies persist after а system 


‘has dwindled or almost ceased to exist. For example, 


tribal ideologies exist even now, feudal ideologies are 
quite dominant in many parts; old ideologies and 
values will persist and they will affect not only the 
legislators but the- administrators also. ; 

So, the actual course of implementation will have 
to be the joint work of the legal administrators and 
the popular representatives associated at every level 
through pular committees of implementation 
vested with adequate powers. Unless this adminis- 
trative mechanism is set up, simply passing а law · 
and issuing instructions and entrusting officers with 
the task of implementation will not help. NR 

I had a brief experience as Revenue Minister. І 


was dl a to find that many of the district i 
‘trates did А ГЫШ 


à not know the Revenue laws. An overwhel- 
ming majority of the BDOs — they аге also 
magistrates — did not know the Revenue laws. I 
had to hold a sort of study circle in.every division 
for the BDOs and teach them what tlie law contained 
and what they were supposed to do. Then it was 
felt that a circular should be issued. There were very 
capable officers in the department, including ICS 
officers, but they failed to draft a comprehensive 
circular. Actually, as Minister, I had to draft the 
circular. I am not ап gd or а lawyer. I told the 
officers, **Now, you get it checked by tho officers of 
the Law Department to see that it islegally correct." 
With some minor changes, the circular was -issued.- 
(Continued on page 151) 
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"Н = offers а number of instances as to how 
Deople rise to an.occasion whenever there is a 
‘focal point of attraction or of attack. In our coun- 
‘try іс 1971, a massive majority was given to the 


.Congreas when people thought that the focal point ~ social. The Janata Party had promised to 


‘of atack was poverty, the princely privileges and 
ithe yested interests in banks and industty. In 1977, 


‚ Botho 


their internal differences, their contradictory 
approaches, their mutually antagonistic. interests 
and concentrated jointly on the achievement of a 
desired goal. ‘Immediately after the election success, 
the leadership failed to grasp the meaning of victory 
and both the leadership and the people relapsed 
into their normal. political and social behaviour 


- patterns and frittered away the vast resources avail- 


able.. Why did this happen? 

It may be of interest to recount а recent 
experience. After the Lok Sabha elections in 1977, 
I happened to go to Una in Himachal Pradesh. It 
was just 12-15 days after the installation of the 
Janata Government at the Centre. A workers’ 
meeting of the Janata Party was ‘held. Instead of 
making a speech, I wanted to hear the workers 
speak. A worker complained that prices had started 
going up stnce Janata -took over. A shopkeeper 
complained that they could not гип their business 
with 2 pa cent margin and the rate list must go.. 
them had voted Janata. 

There was a barrier between Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh as regards the movement of wheat and 
there was a demand that this barrier must во. А 
well-to-do farmer said the procurement price of 
wheat must be raised to Rs 140 or Rs 150 as was 


demanded by the Akali Dal in its manifesto; Two 


other workers demanded that the procurement price 
of wheat must not be raised beeause the prices of 
all commodities were intimately related to the price 
of wheat. АП, of them “had voted Janata. Yet 
another suggested that procurement price miust 
increase, but issue price must remain the samé. This 
led to the counter-question who would bear the logs. 
An old: man asserted that he had а solution. 
According to him, the most unproductive class in 
society were Government servants. So their salaries 
and emoluments must be reduced by half and the 
money saved should be used to subsidise the price 
of wheat. | 

- А labourer from the Nangal Fertiliser Factory 
wanted restoration of 8.33 per cent bonus which was 
withheld during Emergency, and argued that the 
workers must have а, right to increase this amount by 
mutual bargaining. А landless labourer who was 
standing a little away came near and said that indus- 
trial labour must not be given this bonus. They 


` worked only for 8 hours a day, whereas he worked 


in the field for 18 hours. Why should all the money 
the nation шев go to industrial labour .he 
asked. АП of them had voted Janata. : 

We now turn to another issue, not economic, but 
give reser- 
vation not only to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes but also to the backward classes as well to 


^peop.e threw away the yoke of.fear that had improve hot merely their economic condition but 
weighed on them during the dark days of Emergency their social status. I happened to attend the anhual 
‘and the focal issue in the Lok Sabha ‘election was day of Acharya Narendra Dev Foreign Students’ 


demccracy vs dictatorship.  . 

After both occasions, 
failec to mobilise the energies released by the 
реор.е for the solution of the basic problems of 


the political leadership. 


Hostel in Lucknow University. Many síüdents 
wanted this reservation to go as it stood in the way 
of people with merit getting jobs. When one of the 
professors tried to explain the rationale of Teserva- , 


and inequality. No systematic analysis was tion and how for thousands of years. we Had sub- 


made of the forces which got energised during the 
{1971 and 1977 elections, when the people forgot 
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jugated these‘ downtrodden castes, a student remark- 
ей; "I have only one life to live. My parents and 
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"от mutuall 


2 


\ 


grandparents and ancestors might have made mis- 
takes. Why should I suffer for their sims and why 
should my children suffer for the same? When it 
was explained that the Janata Party was committed 
to-job reservations for these downtrodden people, hé 
disagreed and said that his father used to actively 
propagate for the Janata Party during the elections 
and used to say that the bricks of the superstructure ` 
which were pulled down during the last few years 
would be put back in their places, thereby meaning 


that the и castes who had been reducéd in 
status would be given back their due. “People of 
both points of view had voted Janata. ; 


sled me to think how difficult the task was 
before the Janata Party to keep these contradictory 
antagohistic interests together. This 
red a highly articulate leadership. with a clear 
on and т of pu to mobilise the total 
energies of the nation; to lift it from the morass of 
po to a level of dignified human existence. I 
d seen how after the 1971 elections, whenever 
there was a struggle for implementation of accepted 
policies in the Congress, the leadership used to say 
that they not be reminded as they were already 
committed to those policies. The Constitution was 
amended and Emergency was proclaimed, but still 
no programmes were implemented on the ground. 
When the question of implementation of land 
reforms was raised, the;party was rebuked by Indira 
` Gandhi who said that some ultra-radicals were 
trying to talk big and break the ‘party. The party 
was subject to different pulls and pressures.of 
various of interests that constituted the Pose 
‘Thus the‘ much-trumpeted commitment to the 


people faded into the" background. An attitude of _ 


adhocism continued to guide the functioning of the. 
party, and when some of the leftist elements in the 
Congress putforward programmes for social and 
economic transformation, they were accused of 
indulging in sheer economism. Other leftists believed 
that just by joining the.Government of Indira 
Gandhi which had been given a massivo mandate, a 
qualitative change would take place in. the adminis- 
tration and: socio-economic relationship. This was 


only rationalisation on their part and was not based · 


on any historical éxperience. 

 When.nqo socio-economic change took place, 
people's disillusionment grew by · leaps and bounds,- 
and this came to'be reflected within the party too. 
Therefore stricter parly control was sought to be. 
enforced, democratic functioning curtailed, which 
in turnled to brutal suppression of the railway. 
strike and subsequent imposition .of Emergency. 
After the 1977 revolutionary mandate, the Janata 
leadership followed thé same adhocist path ‘of the 
Congress leadership in regard to implementation of 
new socio-economic programmes. They talked about 
Gandhian concept of socialism, cottage and village 
industries, | decentralisation, employment, land 
reforms and workers’ participation in management. 
There was never any confrontation or any dispuies 
within the Government or the Party on the imple- 
mentation of these programmes. The leadership 
started quarreling on the distribution of power and 
influence between individuals and the erstwhile con- 
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. values. All 


stituent parties. Achlevements of the party — and 
there were some — started fading in the public eye. · 
The experience of 1971 repeated itself. The basic 
assumption of leaders of all constituent elements. of 
the Janata Party was that іг һе got to the topmost 
position and his constituent got strengthened, only > 


. then he could implement the policy. In this struggle, 


programmes were forgotten and mutul recrimina- . 


tion came to the fore. АП the leaders ofthe con- ’ 


stituent elements of Janata continued to fight as 
ferociously and perhaps much more ferociously after 
assuming power than they were doing.while they 
were separate elements in opposition. There were 
no norms, no standards, no codes of conduct, no 
these were proclaimed in name only to 
condemn and destroy each other. In the process, . 
they destroyed themselves as well as the confidence 
ofthe electorate in all classes of politicians. The 
irony is that those who have done it, do not realise 
the gravity of their deeds and havoc they have caused 
not only to themselves but to the system. This in- 
fighting produced disgust in the press and among 
the. people and frustration in the rank and file.- 
Everyone felt demoralised. People have have lost 
faith in the very instruments of socio-economic and 


` political change because these instruments are man- 


ned by those who do not have the sense or sensibility 
to understand or think through the problems of 
national politics. : 

* The whole process of participatory democracy has 
been reduced to a mere scramble for in 
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legislatures or Parliament by individuals or groups 
or parzies by manipulating particular sections of the 
voters b on cast, economic or other parochial 
interests. This process has led.to the domination of 
- the system by vocal organised sections and domi- 
nant economic classes. Socio-economic conditions 
of the poor and .the unorganised are deteriorating 
further in the process The total system seems to be 
existing for the top 10 to 12 per cent, of the popul- 
ation which includes Government servants and indus- 
trial lebour. 

A persual of the election manifestos of the various 

ies excepting CPI and the CPI(M) and other 
рае parties, reveals that most’ оѓ the manifestos 
are the same in content with varying . emphasis on 
different issues. It is like the same wine being bottled 
with different labels. Nobody has -anything new to 
offer znd even dynamic slogans and' high-sounding 
manifestos recede, into the background once they 
have served their purpose in the elections. The 
CPI(M) and other es keep зараа ав the issue 
of nationalisation and. takeover. y of us who 
thought nationalisation and takeover to be effective 
remed ев for the shortcomings of capitalist economic 
system are confronted with the malfunctioning and 
corruption in the public sector, declining produc- 
tivity, sheer economism of labour and their exploit- 
tation-by the labour aristocracy. The public sector 
has nct become a model for other industries but has 
absorted all the unsavoury. features of the private 
sector. 

The year 1977 brought a new hope of fulfilment 
to the common man, What we needed then and what 
we need today is a political leadership with clear 
vision which can study and realise the implications 
of the contradictory. pulls on the-economy and the 
polity and build a national consensus on a strategy 
to attenuate poverty and inequality. In this process, 
the haves will have to sacrifice and participate in the 
national endeavour to lift up society as a whole with 
full realisation that the nation can grow only as an 
organiz whole and not in . This requires the 
projection of a concept of national ideology which 
can unite the various segments of society living in 
differeat parts of the country, speaking different 
langvages, having pride in their old cultural tradition 
and history. In spite of the diversity, there are com- 
mon binding factors and uniting streams available 
all over India, A vision of the future based on the 
Indian tradition and culture articulate іп terms of a 
strategy where the willing cooperation of almost all 
sectiors of society could be enlisted is the imperative 
need 


Today parochialiam is eating into the vitals of 
society. Castes fight with each other and so do 
commoanities. Language groups want to establish 


their dominance. Every section of society, be it 


farmers, labour or businessmen, believes that it can 
only gain at the ex of the others. Our values 
have smk so low that students want degrees without 
attending colleges or taking examinations, acade- 
mician3 award degrees without valuing 
politicians change parties as they change their 


clothee. When there is no discipline among the - 


. rulers, it is difficult to expect discipline among police 
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pers, and. 
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-achievi 


constables. The need is to restore 
among our ruling elite._ | 

No organic system can function without a pur- 
pose and a well-defined role. Indian polity as an 
organic system today lacks this sense of urpose 
and a well-defined role. No one any longer believes 
in slogans of the politicians and other self-styled 
leaders. We have reached today such a ‘complexity 
of inter-industríal and inter-sectoral relationship’ 
that sheer economism or parochialism cannot move 
this country towards greater prosperity. Slogans 
based on class contradiction and ‘economic oppor- 
tunism can only fuel an ever-spiralling inflation. 

We-need a national consensus which will be based 
оп equity and a sense of partnership for all — 
labour and peasantry, urban and rural, all castes 
and linguistic groups. It also requires. а self-sacri- 
ficing and self-abnegating leadership which_ for 
personal ends will not sacrifice every- 
thing, all goals, all ideologies, all policies and even 
the basic morality required to unite a party and a 
country. Unfortunately, no political party, of left, 
right or centre, has been able to give such an integ- 
rated strategy, .either capitalist, Marxist or non 
capitalist. Gandhiji’s name was mentioned during 
and after the elections not in an attempt to under- 
stand nad implement the Gandhian approach, „but 
to interpret the pet theories of each leader or 
group as if theirs was the Gandhian approach. In 
the process, they have only damaged the faith many 
had in the Gandhian path. The difficulty is that 
political parties and leadership do not have a guid- 
ing ideology but serve sectarian interests. АП talk 
is in the name of the ‘people’ and for the ‘people’. 
by which they mean a group or section and not the 
nation. , 

This ideology of nationalism has to be quite a 
different concept from the feudal one where it was 
associated with expansionism or authoritarianism. 
Here the focal point will have to be the people, the 


a sense of values 


-poorest in the land. Gandhi's freedom struggle had 


as its focus Daridranarayan. Only this can inspire 
people as a whole. This unifying concept has basic- 
ally.to appeal to and. stem from the poorest, the 
landless labourer and worker and all those have- 
nots who do not find any stake in the present social, 
economic and political system — the wretched of 
the earth. They alone can release the total energies 
of the people. 

Till now the politics of India has been that of the 
organised sections of society — the top 10-12 -per 
cent. The'task is to convert it into politics of the | 
deprived people who constitute more ‘than 85 
cent and to make the top 10-12 per cent realise that $ 
their own welfare, prosperity and security are based 
on our ability to improve the lot of the deprived 
and to involve the minority in the welfare of the 
majority. This endeavour should creaté а new senso 
of values and ethos. The politics of India, if it were 
to be sustained on healthy lines, must get back to 
its Moorings of the freedom struggle. Я 

Authoritarianism, opportunism, economism and 
parochialism which are recent cancerous growths in 
our polity should be destroyed to permit healthy 
nationalist politics to emerge and flourish. J 
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The Та] Mahal 
and The Ta] inter» Continental, 
Bombay. 
Tura grst hotels combining old 
world panache with 20th 
century splendour. The two ' 
Й hotels are, quite simply, ке 

few others In the world. 


M The Fort Aguada 
А Beach Resort, Goa 
Where a gentle sea beats 
„ап old Portuguese ruin 
des over a beautiful 
poem In brick and wood 
...The Fort Aguada 
Bosch Resort 
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Hotel President, Bombay 

A recent addition, Hotel 
President is situated right In 
the city's business, shopping 
and entertainment area, 

























for guests on a budget 












The Lake Palace, 
Udalpur А 
Once upon a time, the 
Ranas of Mewar held 
ES ктр COUT here. Now It is a 
parts unique hotel. Complete 
TTE 423 with all manner of 20th 


The Rambagh Palace, 
7 Jaipur 
. Created at the height оа 
| graciousness and | + 
splendour of Jaipur. Now 
' Offered to you as a hotel. 
' A delicate fusion of the 
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Taj Coromandel Hotel, 
Madras 
The finest hotel in 
Madras, mere minutes Ly 
from the city centre. 8 
A serqne reflection of the 
‘ ago-old Taj tradition. ту 
















palm-fringed beach from 
where the fishermen's 





The Та] Mahal Hotel, 
New Delhi 

Soon to be the latest 
hotel In the Те] chain, 
opening mid 1978. 

A splendid abode of graca, 

|| created to accentuate the 
maricones of India’s. 


Pandyan Hotel, 
Madural 

1 n the heart of Madural, 
where transcendent 
architecture and sculpture 
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| | For reservations, please contact 


: Central Reeervation Service, The Taj Mahal Inter» Continental apola Bunder, 
Bombay 400 039, Indla, Telex: 011-2442 Cable: TAJGROUP 


THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS, INDIA 
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32 YEARS OF FREEDOM 


A Catalogue 
of p = 
Contrasts 

and | | 
Contradictions 


N.S. RAMASWAMY 


WE have entered the thirty-third year of indepen- 
dence with nervousness and apprehension. 
Belied are the hopes that independent India, the 


largest democracy and a secular state, wedded to a ` 


socialistic pattern of society, would blossom to 
maturity and set an oxample to other developing 
nations.in its achievements in every field — political, 
economic, social and technological. 

A cursory look at the balance-sheet of achieve- 
ments and aggravations during the last thirty-two 
` years would show that we have fooled our people 
in all facets of our lives. We see growing trends of 
destab lisation, conflicts and diffidence rather than 
of stability, harmony and confidence in the future. 

Communal convulsions.and petty politicking have 
overtalen targeted economic performance and social 
transfcrmation. Centrifugal forces are rising to the 
forefront, and divisive elements'are on the ascen- 
. dant. Süppressed tendencies have come to the 
surface, unleashing linguistic wrangles, communal 
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riots, caste-class struggles and political power war- 
fare. As against the formidable proportions of 
these dangers to our nation, whatever achievements 
have taken place fade into insignificance. 

Indian'society today is full of contrasts and con- 
tradictions — resulting in millions of people suffer- 
ing on account of oppression and exploitation, 
inequality and injustice. Callousness and contempt 
of the ‘haves’ for the "have-nots', pressures of the 

ivileged class to retain their vested interests, 
inability of the large mass of under-privileged com- 
munities to organise themselves to fight for their 
rights, inadequacy of the system to deliver develop- 
ment process to the unorganised and weaker mil- 
lions, distorted value systems of society as the 
natural result of commodity-based commercial 
transactions, lopsided priorities of the Government 
and its agencies, and so on, are guiding the destiny 
of this ancient country, These have led to worsening 
the privation of millions of people. 

It would be unfair though to make 8 sweeping 
statement that India's achievements since indepen- 
dence are insignificant. The fact that we are still 
one nation, and that too a free, open, democratic 
society (in spite of all our handicaps) is itself a 
great achievement. "We have made good progress 
in the industrial, agricultural, scientific and tech- 
nological fields. Industrially, we have built up 
capability in the production of heavy machinery and 
intermediate products through public sector units. 
We are the tenth largest in the world in industrial 
Production. In agriculture, production of food- 
grains (125 m. tons) has increased through modern- 
isation of farming and technological inputs. 

We have the third largest output in the world of 
scientists and engineers. In Science and Technology, 
India has been able to harness nuclear energy and 
also exploded her first nuclear device at Pokhran. 
India has also participated in the space programme 
by launching her satellites — Aryabhatta and 
Bhaskara In the developing world, we have the 
best expertise and the largest number of planners. 
Our economists and technocrats not only adorn 
Yojana Bhavan but all the UN agencies. Our 
experts are advising many less (and more) fortunate 
nations in economic and social development. 

Nevertheless, all these accomplishments have 
failed to influence organisations and systems towards 
the achievement of our avowed goals of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and secularism. Most organisa- 
tions, professions, individuals and entities are pre- 
pared to work only for compensation by way of 
money, power, privileges and benefits. Material 
incentives and unabashed self-interest are pre- 
dominant motivators for any action. Commercia- 
lism has been spreading into all walks of life, con- 
tinuously eroding our cultural valaes and basic 
tenets of Indian life. Urban proliferation, urban 
waste, rural migration to urban centres—all these 
seem irreversible. А 

Lop-sided policies have- generated and hardened 
innumerable contradictions in our society. Some of 
the blatant ones are: city versus village; manager 
versus Managed; man versus woman; mental work 
versus manual work: material incentives vergus 
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moral incentives; and competition versus co-opera- 
tion. There are not even theoretical solutions to 
these contradictions, as per the models adopted by 
us now. We are assuming that these contradictions 
are part of human nature, and therefore inevitable. 
The fact that the ‘systems’ are responsible for this 
degeneration has dawned on only a few, who unfor- 
tunately have no power or influence now. 

India suffered for 2,000 years under the hegemony 
of many alien rulers, primarily because of disunity 
among castes, classes, linguistic and communal 
forces. And yet, we have done hardly anything to 
eliminate such conflicts. In fact, our imitated politi- 
cal models of development and value systems have 
been dividing the nation and people further along 
severallines; Not even a single policy since Inde- 
pendence has been helpful to unite our people and 
suppress conflicts. E 

In the name of national integration, we are re- 
serving jobs for local people— preventing national 
and socal mobility and integration and migration. 
Candidates for election are selected on caste basis, 
and lobbies operate on communal, caste, linguistic 
and regional basis. А E 

No other society or culture placed women on the 
highest pedestal, as exemplifled in scriptures, mytho- 
logy, legend, lore and tory. And yet women's 
literacy is only five per cent in many parts of India. 
Savitri and Ganga are no longer popular, They 
have been replaced by film heroines. Though women 
eccupied high positions sich as Prime Minister, 
Chief Minister, Governor and Judge, a large number 
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rise. The system is automatically в 





of women remain oppressed and neglected. 

Women pull heavy hand-carts in the hot sun of 
Ahmedabad,‘ while their husbands take a ride on 
them to add to the contrast. Е 

Sterilisation under coercion -is reckoned as an 
excess in/the drive for population control. Still, 
tens of thousands go blind and/or get paralysed due 
to lack of medicine and health care. Medical repre- 
sentatives are given targets for sale in urban areas 
(and sacked for non- ent), while the bulk of 
our people cannot get or afford medicine. 

Below attractive hoardings, advertising elegant 
products and women in voluptuous poses, are found | 
heaps of garbage and squalor. Slunis and shanties 
exist cheek by jowl with modern housing complexes 
of public and private enterprises. SF 4 

Most of India’s development programmes during 
the last 30 years have-been supposedly designed to 


uplift the lowest strata of society. Wo have spcco- 


to some extent in the economic and social 
spheres. Yet we are far from our goal, with 250 
million people below the poverty line. Increased 
food production: has to remain in costly godowns 
(rats taking some share), as people have no money 
to buy food. . ` 

. We spend over Rs 2000 crores a year on educ- 
ation. But we have more illiterate people today in 
absolute numbers than we had at the time of in- 
dependence. Before long, the bulk of the illiterate 

world will be in our country. : 
In spite of our best efforts, жаш ison the 
ted in favour 
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* -entrepreneur, manager and controller. 


of tkose who are already better off in terms of 
wealta, security, power so on. But all rhetoric 
and slogans are only in the name of the poor. 

The Prime Minister says that he is the first public 
servant, with his colleagues coming next in line — all 
desperately trying to serve the poor. They no doubt 
mean well but they cannot do anything as the 
system is against their noble intentions. 


Expenditure per for a Parliament seat 
ranges from Rs2 to Rs 10 lakhs; and yet, 
Government only a paltry sum of 
Rs 56,000, g a mockery of a rule which 


canno- be enforced. Most law-makers Have to break 
the law to get into legislatures. Total expenditure 
by aif for elections would be in crores of rupees; 
and y2t we are blind towards the dubious sources 
it all comes from, and the havoc it does to the legis- 
lators who go under bond. The system compels 
most cf them to amass money. Thus the electoral 

m. breeds corruption, BITE 
"y Political leaders exhort us to be selfless and be 
disciplned, while they act selfishly and fight among 
themselves every hour. They expect citizens to 
behave well, while they are unable to enforce a 
code of conduct for themselves. Leaders pontificate 
on patriotism, ethics, character. and so on. ^ But the 
impres&on is gaining ground that they are bogged 
down by sqnabbles for power, scandal, gossip, 
pane patronage, nepotism and corruption. 

omists, technocrats and civil servants are 
blaming the politicians; and the politicians are 
blaming everybody else. Meanwhile, the people get 
a chance опсо in five years to try ont a new set of 
leaders, who are ready with a different set ot 
blondera. 

Wo blindly copied the British system of parlia- 
men democracy and the Government of India 
Act 1935. And yet, we are claiming па a 
Constitution is a sacred institution, knowing full 
well thet it is not suitable for our situation — a 
plural ecciety with Government participating inten- 
sively m economic development as promoter, 


In India, every activity is controlled — directly 


* or indirectly. Every organisation is controlled in 


some form or other. But there is no contro! over 


political parties or their activities. The law-makers ` 


are a law unto themselves. We have the maximum 
number of rules and regulations per capita in the 
world; and yet corruption is on the increase. 

Sex ала violence are principal ingredients for 
box-office success. Scandal and sensation are main 
ingredients for newspaper readership. Nevertheless, 
the mase media want more freedom to exploit the 
gullible public. : z 

The P-ime Minister functions under the control 
of Parliament just as the Vice-Chancellor functions 
under th» control of the University Syndicate and 
Senate. :3ut editors, appointed by. private owners, 
want unfettered freedom to publish what they like. 
Where ‘does this divine right come from? 

Airline accidents get 40 column inches of news- 
paper space while bus accidents get ten and boat 
accidents get two. Airline and railway accidents are 
followed ty enquiries, while nobody enquires into 
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boat tragedies. Value of property. lost and import- 
ance of the people affected are the criteria for news- 
paper space. Chopra children get ample space, 
millions of vagrants hardly any. More newspaper 
space is . given to scandals and photographs of 
horse-racing than on reports of economic develop- 
ment and social values. The International Conven- 
tion of Baldies was given fifty times more news- 
paper space than the International - Convention of 
Animal Welfare — and that too ín a country which 
reveres animals. 

In spite of suth a vast number of trained and skil- 
ed personnel, most of our mass consumption items 

in rural India, such as sickles, harvesting knives, 
ploughs, hand-carts, bullock-carts, etc., hardly have 
the benefits of science.and technology. While we 
can be legitimately proud ofthe space programme, 
we have been incapable of setting up efficient tele- 
phone and telecommunication networks  Applica- 
tions for telephone connections have to wait for 10 
n Discovery ofthe secret chemical ingredient 
or soft drink “77” isin clear contrast of tens of 
thousands of villages not getting even clean drinking 
water. Coca Cola is not responsible for our not 
providing drinking water to our villages. 

We import computer technology from socialist 
societies where they are backward in electronics, 

‚ while we bring in socialist practices from market- 
economy countries. . 

India produces 13,000 doctors every year, after 
spending Rs. [30 crores.on their education. Still, 
most of our people in the rural areas do not have- 
the benefit of modern medicine, since virtually all 
Indian doctors work in urban areas. We are ud 
of our intricate and refined legal system and our 
intelligent lawyers. And yet 95 cent of Indians 
cannot take advantage of our legal system, as it is 
expensive and time-consuming. Our laws are archaic 


. and couched in unintelligible language — making 


lawyers happy and people unhappy. 

Sophisticated laboratories and high-quality teach- 
ing institutions produce brilliant graduates in 
Physiology and Zoology. Most of them however end 
up as clerks in banks and in white-collar jobs. IAS 
officers boast of their education in Physics and . 
Mathematics. The waste in higher education 1з colos- 
sal and the damage it does is tremendous; yet we 
continue merrily with the system. 

Planners and architects in the past built govern- 
ment buildings and transport terminals providing 
for growth and expansion for 100 years. Our present 
planners are not able to provide for the next five 
years. The sewage system of one city couldn't even 
take up the load on the very day of its inauguration. 
Our new airports and railway terminals cannot take 
the traffic on the day it is inaugurated. They look 
like shabby, overcrowded market places. 

We proclaim socialistic ideals and claim socialistic 
achievements. Nevertheless, more than 80 per-cent 
of the output and labour force are still in private 
bands. Socialistic values are appreciated by capitalist 
tycoons, while socialist leaders hobnob with market 
economy incentives. Left parties condemn bourgeois 
democracy, but enjoy its benefits without shame or 
grace. Marxists usc communalists to stay in power, 
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and. further use them .to' fight other varieties of 
Marxists ‘and Socialists. 

Members of Parliamentary Committees find fault 
-with public sector executives for extravagance and 

petty cheating in TA and DA. But some of our 
ае are themselves subletting Government accom- 
-modation and misusing amenities and privileges. 
They speak] of autonomy but interfere in every 
bee needed "Many members óf Parliament con- 
demn corruption and nepotism among Government 
officials and managers; but they themselves are 
involved in: such’ situations; at least half of their 
talk is about corruption among their colleagues. — . 

Public sector enterprises are owtled by the people; 
but. trade ünions behave as if they are owned by 


proprietors. Trade unions па their leaders treat ` 


managers as owners and exploiters. The politicians 
in power gives in to pressure from workers with an 
eye to voted. While Government-officials are termed 
public servants, they behave in arrogant and rude 
w&ys while dispensing patronage. 

There are thousands of activities and requirements 
which only the Government can take up, such as 
provision of public lavatories, modernising sickles; 
ploughs and bullock-carts; providing health services 
in rural areas; and so on. There are thousands of _ 
other areas which the private sector could manage. 
And yet the Government is entering areas where the, 

. private sector could have managed, and neglecing 
areas to set up organisations for activities in which 
the privaté sector would be unable to participate. . 
~ The small man, the small farmer and small-scale 


industry are Enter Bot a amall fleet Operator 
would not be permitted to complement public trans- 
port which is woefully inadequate in most cities. 
Hundreds of small companies have many top- 
level managers and administrators. But our Univer- 
sities, with 5,000 employees and 50,000 students, 


- have only one "Vice-Chancellor, one Registrar dnd а 


couple of senior officials. Victoria Terminus station 
in Bombay with 5,000 employees is headed by a 
junior official. “Sophisticated management for- less 
important activities and inadequate or no manage- 
ment for important sectors” seems to be the pattern. 

Some years ago, Railway Ministers used to: resign 
whenever a major accident occured. Now, we have 
railway accidents every day, needing a full- time 
Minister only for accidents! 

The minimum wage in Delhi for construction 
workers is even now Rs. 7 per day, while the lowest 
paid peon in Central Government offices gets Rs. 25 
рер day. Subordinate employees in the private 

tor get the equivalent of Rs. 40 a day. A: hand- 
loom weaver has to put in 8 hours of solid work to 
eam Rs. 6 per day, while the [ distributing 
the wages gets Rs. 20 a day and the baba calculat- 
ing it, Rs. do a dey.) Minimum wage in certain parts 
of Bihar is still less than Rs. 2 per day. Drivers in 
certain private companies clear Rs. 3000 per 
month. 

Trade union leaders who fought for wage" sacred 
ses up to Rs. 50 a day in Bombay city, had ne 
courage to stand for election there itself. Instead 
they went to areas where the average wage. 
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is still Rs. 2а day and could do nothing for these 


wretched sons of the earth. The incremental benefits 


(over present rates) which many public sector em- 
ployees got during the last two years is equal to the 
average pay of the same category of labour in tlie 
vicinity. The employees of five-star hotels get 10 
times -he wages of those in the unorganised sector, 
such as hundreds of Udipi hotels and small restaur- 
ants. The employees inthe latter do not have even 
appoirtment letter for security of service, nor do 
they enjoy facilities such as médical leave, holidays, 
bonus and so on. And yet it is precisely the five- 
star hotel employees who get support from trade 
union leaders. Customers give Rs. 10 as tip. to 
five-star waiters and 25 paise to Udipi waiters. The 
latter work three times as hard. 

Oat of 240 million people of our work force, 
about 40 million. i.e., 16 per cent, are in the semi- 
organised and organised sectors. They appropriate 
to themselves all development benefits. The bulk of 
non-organised sector labour miss the fraits of deve- 
‘lopmeat. Trade union leaders inspire them but 
hardly organise the non-organised sector. Minimum 
' wages set by the Government are hardly of any 
avail ав it is difficult to effectively implement the 
Mimimum Wages Act. Thus, capitalists, managers 
and organised workers take millions of wage-earners 
for a tide. 3 Р . 

. Most of the migrant construction workers — 
constracting posh buildings — do not have a roof 
over their heads. They can never hope to get one 
in their life-time or for the next few generations. 
They rave по appointment letter or any benefits. 
Contractors do not even provide them with toilets 
and beths. Competitive tenders ultimately end in ex- 
ploitation of workers and use of poor material. 

Manual workers have to put іп eight hours work 
а day with no payment for Sunday, while employees 
in offices have to work only 64 hours & day, and 
that too in better environments. White-collar 
worke-s in Governments (the parasitic class) have 
more holidays. 

Blatorate three-level appellate machinery is con- 
stitute] to prevent victimisation of labour in the 
organ&ed sector. Yet there is no attémpt to provide 
for letters of appointment for millions of employees 
in the unorganised sector. . 

Investment in organised industry is Rs. 25,000 
crores used only up to 50 per cent. This means that 
more -han Rs: 10,000 crores worth of scarce capital 
is lying idle throughout the year.Thefe is no murmur 
or complaint about this. At the other end, all pu 


lic utilities such as airlines, road transport, railways, © 


telephones, water supply, sewage and numerous other 
essential services are denied funds; and are further 
over-utilised to breakdown point. A Government 
ів pcwer wil be judged by the way the public 
utilities and services function, and yet they do not 
care. 

We claim expertise in planning, but there is scar- 
city ас one end, and over-capacity at the other. 1118 
said that some of our utilities ate over-staffed and 
yet nobody will pick up the telephone receiver at the 
enquiry counter at railway stations and ai д 
Eight crore work animals, making available 30,000 
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m.w., are under-utilised by as much as 50 per cent. 

Dams built with hundreds of crores of rupees of 
investment are under-utilised due to lack of manage- 
ment in command areas; and yet many areas suffer 
from annual drought. 

A visiting dignitary was told that development 
after a famine in an area was more than that ЇЇ the 
previous 20 years. The dignitary 
wait for famine?" There was silence. . 

. Bank and insurance employees constitute the 
highest paid in the public sector; but they are the 
most disgruntled persons, who growl at the counters 
and in the streets. Telephone is a marvel `of com- 
munication. But we have to wait for months for a 
connection, days for fault repair, and hours for a 
long-distance call Rail is ideal for long distance, 
and road for short distance; but we find buses: and 
trucks ferrying people and freight over a thousand 
miles and more. The bulk of railway passengers are 
on short-distance runs — a paradox indeed. 

Those who were oonvicted for violence, derailing 
trains and burning'bogies, were re-employed and 
rewarded. Policemen and CISF and CRPF men are 
being dismissed for peaceful demonstrations and 
non-violent agitation. Nobody haS the courage to 
dismiss a “Bravado against the weak and 
compromise before the organised strong" seems to 
be standing pattern of response from our 
administrators and leaders. : 

Investment in the animal system is of the order of 
Rs. 25,000 crores — significantly аз much as in 
organised industry; and yet relatively it has received 
no attention by way of R&D. Animals, parti- 
cularly those which are useful to men, are most 
cruelly treated even while they are being exploited. 

We subsidise transportation of coal and minerals; 
but we do not subsidise transport of animals to 
slaughter houses. Westerners, who consider animals 
аз в commodity, slaughter animals in a painless way 


quipped “Why 


` 


by stunning them and killing them one by one. To - 


us, animals such as cows and bullocks are sacred; and 
yet we kill them in {һе most barbarous and brutal 
ways without stunning and that too in the presence 
of other animals. We castrate bullocks by crushing 
their testes with stones; what is the use of veterinary 
doctors sitting in hospitals? There are laws against 
overloading trucks, buses and other transport 
vehicles; but we do not have laws for prevention of 
over-loading or abuse of animals. 

Our rishis made our rivers, mountains and trees 
holy in order that we may look after them well. But 
we aro polluting and destroying them sa much that 
rivers have become sewers, forests are eliminated, 
mountains are spoilt. There isno need to conquer 
them; they are our friends as they sustain our 
ecology. : j 

Millions have no public or private lavatories; and 


yet newspapers advertise perfumed ‘aristocrat’ toilet: 


paper and kingly sanitary wear. Millions are in rags; 
and companies advertise panties in divine colours. 
VIP underwear and ‘aristocrat’ toilet paper are a 
reflection of our values, - 

Our society’s ancient values are being eroded and 
we are adopting wrong ones. Let our intellectuals 
and leaders wake up before it is too late. 
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Law and Order -` 
and | | 

- Political. 
Uncertainty 


€ [s thla the time to be optimistic about the fature?”’, 
a fjend remonstrated with me when I .men- 

tioned to htm that the fall of government in a demo- 

cracy may be the sign of a change done quickly. 

“And when people cross the floor from party to 

, ko children playing dirty games that is 
onourable, І pose?’ he said bitterly 

“Tt could be honourable”, I said. 

' also be suicidal, because if there is one: hopeful sign, 
it is that those who are insufferable will be held by 
the of the neck and turned out by the eioc- 
torate. And if thete is а bad sign it is this, that a 
stable government seems difficult, and political uncer- 
tainty may be with us for a long time, and may cause 
serious Gamage to the administration." 

It is curious how worried people are about poli- 
tics, and how completely disinterested they are in 
the polic es and programmes that should be devised 
to deal with the terrors that loom ahead. They are 
not worried about what-should be done. They are 
worried £bout who should do it. In the final analysis 
it matters little who does it, because all have the 
same limitations—ignorance of the country, lack of 


- 


- And how will the ship 


“But it could . 


faith in what they want to do, and a weak. adminis- 
trative apparatus to do it with. з 

Today we are adrift їп a political storm and our 
basic anxiety is our inability to understand what із. 
going on. Why did it happen? Where are we going? 

state be navigated by 
sailors (our bureaucrats) who are ee ы capa- 
bility and confidence, lacking in team aptrit, eae 
senso Of respect, faith and affection for the people, 
and with no idea of the destination towards which 
we are moving? 

For quite some time the aivil service has been 
working in secrecy and ho one knows if they have 
put forward alternatives and options, with their im- 
plications, before the Жөе leadership. Gould 
some of these plans be 8 with the people? Do 
they take into account the failings of the system end 
the factors of capability and competence? 

We should expect that the impact of political 
uncertainty at the Centre will have a more debili- 
tating effect on. administration than in the States. 
We have seen the-damage іп States like Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh owing to rapid political changes and 
continuous uncertainty. Long-term policies are never 
taken up. Subjects like science and technology 
development — even oil — are put in the backyard, 
while our leaders engage in horse-trading, till sick- 


ness overtakes them one after another. _ 
Damage, perhaps imperceptible at t, has 
been done to the tone and temper of tion 


by events in the political sphere at the Centre. If 
politics places a premium on splits and defections, 
obviously the same standards will soon appear in 
administration because there is а natural tendency 
for the bureaucrat to copy his master's style. 

Discussmg loyalty, a military friend was in 
raptures about patriotism. To him, this was symbol- 
ised by the Constitution, the flag, and that inner 
urge to give one's life willingly when required by 
the cause of the country. But in the present context 
where indeed is that sense of Jove for one's country 
when disloyalty,and intrigue have been introduced 
as a national cuit? This disloyalty will permeate 
every institution, every department every industrial 
company, overy university, every vital area which is 
still unaffected. Let us be forewarned and, wherever 
possible, take preventive steps. 


PorrricAL uncertainty has coincided with depressing 
news on the economic front—serious inflationary 
trends, power shortages which have weakened large 
industrial communities, drought in Maharashtra 
and Andhra, combined with floods in eastern 
India preceded by drought; coal and essential com- 
modities in short supply, and moving slowly, 
holding production in almost every industry; 
together with inter-union rivalries which will reap- 
pear as a result of political changes. 
It seems as if the gods are preparing the stage for 
a tragic drama in which the main theme will be 
helplessness. АП of us will be held hostage by 539 
men and women. All of us will be part of a Greek 
chorus—standing in the wings, wringing our hands, 
: murmuring a sad song, “What could we do? The 
gods were against us!’ Meanwhile thousands of’ 
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people will be brought under the threat. of anarchy, 
and we may, without realising the implications, 
slip into a dictatorship. d Е 
` People in the villages have not yet learnt, but are 
learning slowly, the city dweller's way of meeting 
distress with *morchas', processions and fasts unto 
death, The landed proprietor, if he is in distress, 
paye a visit to the city to meet the MLA and'says to 
‚ *I must get a loan or I will die." The. MLA 
-manages to get him some help through a Govern- 
ment agency, in order to safeguard his bunch of 
votes for the next election. Now the MLA will 
say, "I don't know where I stand. Nobody will 
listen to me." . 

When he is unable to gt any help from the MLA, 
the landed proprietor fi n the weakest, and 
he does it in the form of a revival of some old 
claim, a false document that a landless worker had 
executed in a moment of want, and with that help 
he manages to claim some land, or a cow, ora 
couple of months’ labour withont wages. ` 

е landless villager sits with his hands on his 
head bemoaning his fate. Driven to extremity, and 
finding that no help from any local or political 
quarter is possible, he forms.a dacoit gang, deste 
upon the house of a landed proprietor who has 
- robbed him or insulted him, and robs him’ in turn. 
The police arrive to pick up all those whom the . 
landlord names, right or wrong. Sometimes an 
encounter is staged. The. Jandlord’s enemies are 
eliminated. But a cycle of vendetta is started; which 
gradually takes the village into lawlessness., 

In some of India, educated youth in the 
countryside have become the musclemen of their 
political parties or caste formations. The. traders’ 
sons form RSS shakhas, Harijan boys form some 
sort of Panther group, the Muslim boys gravitate 
towards religious institutions ot to the party that 
promises protection. A peculiar sort of armed 
equilibrium is achieved. f EL 

In some other areas of the country, cadres have 
appeared in the villages which are anti-landlord and 
anti-moneylender. (They were previously anti-police 
but a revision of doctrine seems to have taken place 
and they have decided that this is not a tactically 
correct course). They talk the language ‘of Marx 
‘and follow party disputations with ^ pamphlets 
circulated from hand to hand. These groups have 
their own strategy—cordon off a group of 
and attempt іп:а rough and ready fashion to admin- 
‘ister the area and give protection to the weaker 
sections. 

It is‘a truism that our masses lack the right dis- 
content. When there is economic distress they have 
never clearly known whom to blame — God, the 
Prime Minister, the fat MLA, or Rehman sitting 
next door. Trouble begins when the stronger group 
begins to rob the weaker. This is the easiest method 
_of dealing with economic disaster — rob or domin- 
ate over your neighbour, and if he protests, beat 
him up for being different in religion, caste, creed, 
politics. The neighbours who are being op 
normally do not protest. They accept the domin- 
ation as part of their lot, But sometimes the limit 
of endurance is crossed and hysteria appears, as in 
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‘beyond erdurance. Or, some 





Nadia’ and Purnea. These are portents of the com- 
munal rage that can arise in the countryside, and it 
is extremely dificult to deal with it if there is 
politice! instability and police unreliability. 


Тнв oae event in the year 1979 which could be 
called the most tragic since Independence on the 
law and order side wes the ghastly burning of a bus- 
load of women and children in Jamshedpur in A 
We have had much larger numbers killed in riots. 
We have had train-loads hacked to death in India, 
and Pakistan. But this event has special significance 
because it was an in attack on'an ambul- 
ance, sacred even in war, on women and children 
locked up in it and being escorted to safety in a. 
police convoy. Let us make sure that such outrages 
on our society are not condoned — not forgotten — 
not forgiven. . ` 5 

The ambulance incident of Jamshedpur underlines 
the darger that lies in a society where normal res- 


traints kave broken down. Once political persuasion - 


has failed, the only way in which опе can deal with 
a difficut situation. of the type that erupts in com- 
munally-prone States is force. Failure to use the 
right quantum of force can be disastrous, and that 
tendency is clearly visible today. 

In. the next few months we should also expect а 
great deal of restivencas among students. The anger 
in the public mind over political matters will soon 
appear among the students, and the first sign of it 
will be a peciliar restiveness over the rise in prices 
and in hostel rates and deterioration in the quality 
of food. The monthly remittance from home sud- 
denly lezves а big gap, and seyeral days at the end 
of the month are t in humiliating attempts to 


the party left holding the baby 

government — will not be able to decide whether to 

be firm and take the blame, or be lenient and be 

accused o^ incompetence, ^ А ; 2 
Already there is talk of ‘gheraoing’ the President, 

mass ralles to show strength, court-room disturb- 

ances — end if the goondas take over the political 


` parties, w2 should expect the worst. 


In the midst of political uncertainty a series of 
incidents may occur which may have a grave impact 
on the public mind. А group of irresponsible young 
men, disgusted with the political scene, or taking 
advantage of it, may em on assassinations. Or, 
another- Aligarh may shock the public conscience 
may occur 


. rights by all means, but not the ri 


in which there is an aspect of national disgrace, or 

fear of large-scale looting which will terrify the- 
‘lakhpatis’, or. there may be a series of terroristic 

acts done deliberately to create panic. 

Even today, when nothing serious has occured on 
the-law and order side, ћете are entreaties made to 
the army to take over, mainly by people who have 
much to Jose. Letters appear in newspapers. 
possibility is discussed every day in the streets. 

Supposing a serious down of law and order 
occurs, or is threatened;..supposing the political 
machine has totally broken down and a sort of un- 
controllable panic grips those who are to protect 
the country in its hour of internal peril, there will 
te a-strong desire to pass the buck to the army and 
move out of the firing line to the rear. Those are 
the gro possibilities that exist today. What 
should we do? Are there any steps that can be taken 
io prepare the country for the grim realities that lie - 


ahead? i 

^ Inthe first place, should we not make people, 
aware of the dangera that can arise so that there 
may be at least mental ness “among the 
people who will have to take the big decisions? Wo 
must not drift into another 1947. : : 

Is there need for laws which would be preventive - 
of activities aimed at destroying democracy? Civil 
tto be civil to 
dictators. Should we consider methods of simplify- 
ing decision-making at all levels of the bureaucracy 
80 that political uncertainty does not create an 
administrative vacuum? " 

Should we-not correct the damage to district 
administration in time — weed out disunity and 
lack of purpose, assess and augment resources, 
enjoin im ality, and produce а steady confidence 
so that the district is prepared in every way for every 
situation. How can we ensure that no breakdown 
will occur in'the public distribution system? 

-Should we pick out the weaknosses that exist in the 
police and para-military forces and make sure that 
they are removed without delay? Those forces will 
have to work with the army in case it is 
called out in aid of civil power. 

. Has intelligence been given the right charter, 
the right direction and the right admonition not to 
fritter away resources in chasing political rivals? 

Should we bririg the Home Guards up to the pre- 
reduction level, build up their officiency and improve 


officering? 
Cau we ensure that communications and district 
control rooms are kept at a high pitch of efficiency? 
Can we the media fully informed so that the 
rumours which appear can be contradicted? In the 
end it will turn out to be a battle for morale, and 


. that will test the ability of our best analysts so that 


they may give the right assurances to the people. 
Thess are only a few points that require attention. 
There aro several more which concern each Ministry 
7 = Government of India, which should be work- 

out, - : 

And in the end, if these things do not happen 
here, we will say that the common men and women ~ 
of this land are far more capable of protecting the 
country than the Government.[] i 
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. With heartlest congratulations 
-and 
Best ` wishes 
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‘Grab’ Politics: 2 
Where : 2 © 


does it Lead? . 


А.В. KAMAT Qe ЧК 


VENTS of the last few weeks have shaken the 
politizal structure -of our country to its foun- 
dations. There is a fear, not unjustifigb]e, that 
like” the walls of Jericho the whole edifice may soon 
fall around us, paving the way once again in 
ritàrian rile. Recent developments have showpn;ilot 
only the utter bankruptoy of the Indian rpling elite 
but have also exposed to the public view the gtoss 
and the sordid, the coarse and the obscehe, Jg, the 
political culture of the ralers. This is an attempt tó 
‘understand the present critical situation. us 


. One mey as well dispose of two prevailing popular ` 


reactions: first, that the crisis has overtakén us all 
‘of a sudden; second, that it is principally due to. the 
‘lack of scruples, the lust for power of ‘certain 
politicians . : : 

Now it is nót correct to say thgt there were no 
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. to вау the least, is an unhisto: 
' totally superficial view of the political procees. 
. Political morality, although not unconnceted with 


' tioned above. It hasto be traced to the political 


forebodings of the shape of things to come. -The 
warning signals were all there for those who wanted 
to see'them. Many perceptive observers had said 
that unless forward-looking elements in our body- 
litic united to Jorge popular sanctions for the 
implementation of а common progressive licy- 
programme,—the country wo be faced with a 
period of turmoil and disorder. . 
` India entered a serious economic crisis with the 
slowing down of economy in the ' mid-sixties. 
wides discontent of the people against incre 
ing poverty, be prices and mounting unemploy- 
ment which ‘touched even the highly educated 
sections, gave the first jolt to the political structure 
im the 1967 elections. Since then we have gone 
from one political crisis to another, including the 
nineteen-month Em rule of 1975-77, The 
defeat of Indira Gandhi in 1977 and the rise of the 
Janata conglomerate as the new rulers did not 
essentially alter the crisis situation. The element of 
rise in the crisis of July-August 1979 lies only 
in its timing, the unscrupulous manoeuvres of the. 
concerned politicians, and the rapid disintegration 
of the Janata Party triggered off by a relatively 
innocuous-looking no-confidence motion. Such con- 
tingent factors are always there in any final denoue- 
ment in politics when it is surcharged with so many 
contradictions and conflicts, 

Undoubtedly every political crisis has ideological 
and ethical components. The present: Crisis also 
has’ its-seamy side of moral degradation. But we 
shall enter into a futile metaphysical search if we 
begin to derive our conclusions by applying the 
time-honoured paradigm of persons being intrinsi- 
cally moral, amoral or immoral, or its other version 
that the human character hag in it moral, amóral 
and’ immoral leanings, etc. Such argument nor- 
~mally ends with an assertion that but for the 
presence of amoral or immoral politicians the crisis 
would not'exist and ME would be fine. This, 

cal, unscientific and 


personal morality, is а part of the prevailin politi- ` 
cal culture, and as such it cannot be méchanically 
fitted into the simplistic morality men- 


process in its development. 


` 


FUNCTIONING. of bourgeois political democracy 
implies that although the different sections of the 
Pond elite. represent different groups of vested 
nterests, they can accommodate each other to. 
arrive at а workable compromise on an overall 
national politico-economic policy. Moreover, they 
must- display a certain sensitivity to the socio- 
economic’ problems of the common people. They 
must have living links with the people so that 
whichever party or parties be elected to hold the 
reins, of powe, they acquire, with such Jinks, the 
necessary legitimation in thé eyes of the people. 
yere norms ina functioning democracy assume 


“What .we find in present-day Indian politics is - 
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“shat this basic understanding, these links, have 


broken down. The norms of behaviour have con- 


sequently 
8р 


while sweating b 


become a casualty. Gandhi wanted to 
iritualise politics in his times. Our present leaders, 
y Gandhi and Gandhian policies, 


have discarded all the clothes of political decency 
in their obscene, unseemly hurry to grab or hold on 
to the seats of power. - 


a 


mum ‘order’ in civil life. The pro 
are also demanding а 
will enforce 


unhindered. Riva 
with one another wit 


Everyone in India at the moment is 


pleading for 


tgtable’ Government which will maintain a mini- 


provide a slable Government. 


conditions for providing a stable 


Let.us ask ourselves a question. 


pertied interests 
‘stable’ Government which 
‘law and order so ‘that they can 
continue their oe aS and reap their profits” 

political combinations are vying" 
h claims that they alone can 


What are the 


Government in a 


country like ours with a post-colonial capitalist 


. economy? First, it. nee 
economic world view, an ideology 


ds а comprehensjve socio- 
and a corres- 


ponding strategy. Second, such a view and professed 
strategy must contain an element of hope and 
assurance for the poor and deprived 


their lot 

~in the no 

' mise it in the eyes of the people. 
be a polifical party- or 

_ ideology ‘and strategy an 


Ed 


Finally, the party must 
which- commands the n 
ance for holding its different facti 


such a leadership 


nts of people and а band of poli 


majority that 


‘will improve, if not immediately, at least 
i-tco-distant future. This' alone can legiti- 
Third, there must 
pei having such an 

which can gather large 


tical workers. 


have a capable leadership 
ecessary respect and allegr 
ons together. 


India had such & party, the Congress Party, and 


éin Nehru and his team) in the 


post-1947 period until the early sixties. After the 
1967 elections the conditions detailed 
to be fulfilled. А determined effort 


' Indira Gandhi 
collect and piece toge 


It failed miserably. Her gamble of an 


rule of Emergency, 


in the short run. After her debacle 


above ceased 
was made by 


in the years from 1969 onwards to 
ther the necessary whertwithal. 


authoritarian 


fortunately, did not pay off even 


in the 1977 


elections: the desperate effort of disparate political 


groups to tio themselves together to raise a viable 


combination under the Janata'labe 


reduced to а shambles. | 
Why ‘has the Indian polity come to such a sorry 


1 has now been 


ass? It is puerile to dispose of this serious question 


y simply referring it to the morality or lust-for- 
wer paradigm. For almost all the political elite, 
parties tarred 


i Fih the exception 


of left-oriented ез, 


аге 
„by the!same brush. ‘They are „all involved in thé 


mad race for po 
lects the depth o 
probe deeper to und 
bscenity. 


о 


1 ` 
Inpa after Indepen 


wer. This ugly spectacle only ref- 
f the political crisis. One has to 
erstand this collective political 


dence followed the capitalist 


path of economic development, a capitalism con- 

~ trolled by having national economic 
а ыле sector and some welfari 
d 


aa 


in the interests of the growth 


E a 
measures 


of capitalism 


itself, Indian capitalism was the most advanced 
and Indian capitalist were the most mature, wily 
yet sagacious, members of the species, in all the 
countries of the Third World. They hada political 
-instrument for achieving their objectives in the 
Congress Party which they- had cultivated since its 
inception. oe и. pios Eu capitalism made 
an appreciably rapid advance for more than а. 
demde and a half till the mid-sixties. This party 
managed this vast and diverse country, without 
much mishap, uninterruptedly for almost twenty 
years, controlling its people by administering а. 
judicious mixture of cajolery, coercion and deceit, 
What made (and makes) the system unsíable after 
19671 Why this breakdown today? · i! 
Paradoxically, the reasons for the instability and 
the breakdown lie in the capitalist path of-economic 
growth and in the very advance of Indian capitalism 
during the 1-1947- period. First, in the present 
ста of decline of capitalism as a world system, 
economic development in a t-colonial country 
like India cannot continue for long, unless it breaks 
away from the capitalist path. The capitalist path 
leads it sooner or later into the convulsions of an 
economic crisis. The economic advance slows down 
and results in price rise, increase in unemployment, 
and a skewed distribution of income which means 
increasing poverty. Second, it gives rise to sharpen- 
ing con ctions. On the one hand, the different 
sections of vested interests consolidate their posi- 
tions with the strength acquired on account of their 
economic development and begin to таке their 
separate bids-for-a share in the hegemony over 
political power. In India, for instance, by the’ mid- 
sixties, ше ee trading capital and the rich 
try acquired enormous economic strength 
and. were bidding for a share in political power. 
On the other hand, the contradittions between the 
vested interests and the concerned segments of 
population exploited by them also aggravate because 


_of the economic slow-down. ile .the' former 


contradictions are reflected in the struggle for 
political power between the different political parties 
or factions within a party or parties sponsored by 
them, the latter break out in widespread agitations 
and mass struggles. India entered such a critical © 
economic and political phase by the mid-sixties, and 
manifestly from 1967. i SY Tg 


Тнв economic advance of-a capitalist: economy 
normally takes place under the hegemony of its 
leading section, industrial capital, and particularly 
monopoly obe This means that the state has 
to give (and does give) first priority to this class in 
its developmental strategy (in spite of protestations 
to the contrary). At the samo time, it cannot 
ignore the interests -of the other sections of vested 
interests like trading capital, the rich peasantry, the 
feudal interests, and the upper educated elite in- 
cluding the bureaucracy. The powerful backing of 
industrial capital enables the’ state to control and 
curb the of and keep in line the other vested 
interests for the amooth implementation of its over- 
all policy. For instance, the Indian state in the 
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inital phase partially ‘incapacitated the feudal - 


interests for pushing capitalist advance. in general 
and for the promotion of capitalism in. agriculture 
in articular. . um 

IA fact a far-sighted bourgeois political leadershi 
has sometimes even to exercise its powers to cur 
the industrial capitalists and monopolist sections- 
themselves to mote their long-term interests, to 
protect them from their crude, shortsighted greed. 
For instance, national economic plans, and controls, 
development of a massive public sector, and similar 
other measures in India, which were often loudly 
crit.cised by sections of big business, actually helped 
and ensured their rapid economic growth. At the 
same time, the state also to adopt a few welfare 
meesures and е keep the toiling masses 
reasonably quiet by 


immediate cut in the spoils of the exploiting classes. 

This is what the gress Governments under 
NeLru's stewardship did almost for two decades 
after Independence, until the mid-sixties. Mean- 
while, a new situation was taking-shape with the 
emergence of sectoral interests, described above. 
How did these emerging forces affect the political 
fielc? Big business with the enormous strength 
acquired under Government patronage was now 
demanding a further pound of flesh — the removal 
of controls and a dismantling of the public sector, 
the very thingson whichit had fattened! They 
desired unfettered collaboration. with foreign capital 
and multinationals. They had built their own 
stroig lobby inside the Congress and also outside it 
in the form of the Swatantra Party. It was freely 
said at the time that a certain Monopoly house had 
a hundred MPs at its command. A well-known 
industrialist is also said to have threatened that 
“many (political) heads will roll unless. . . ."' 

O-her sectional interests were mustering their 
henchmen. Trading capital was collecting around 
the Jana Sangh. The rich peasantry had, by 1967, 
-established its litical hold at State ‚апа lower 
leve:s and exte its influence to the Centre. They 
could now exert enough pressure to secure favour- 
able terms of trade in the form of 
in p.rchase prices for farm product and substantial 
subsdies on farm inputs. With the leverage thus 
acquired, they could now throw about their weight 
within and without the Congress like so many 
regional Subedars of old. Thus by the mid-sixties, 
undzr the incessant pressures of different sectional 
interests, cracks- began to develop in the hitherto. 
.more or less unified political structure. 

Simultaneously, growing popular discontent was 
тап festing itself in mass agitations of the working 
clase, white-collar workers, students and the educa- 
ted unemployed against escalating prices, rising 
unemployment and increasing . Sometimes 
the -uling classes were able to divert it (as they did 
in the case of the Shiv Sena in Bombay) into disrup- 
tive channels of regional chauvinism. But in the 
courtryside it soon rose to new heights among 
agricultural labour, among tribals and Seheduled 
Castzs, the Naxalite movement and the Dalit Pan- 
there being typical expressions of this new militancy. 
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eeding them on hopes of a 
better future although such measures may mean an`' 


aranteed increases: 


The politics of the last twelve years can be under- 
stood only iu in terms ofthese various vested 
interests trying to tug the political ship in their 
own favour and a t the background of a rising 
tempo of mass discontent against poverty, unem- 
ployment and rising prices. We have already men- 
tioned the first shake-up to the Indian political levia- 
than in the form of a rude set-back to the Congreas 
Party in the .1967 elections. The Congress defeat 
ina number of States, the rise to power of the 
motley non-Congress combinations and their poor 
performance leading to their exit, Indira Gandhi's 

ly strategy -of bank nationalisation, Congress 
split and ‘garibi hatao’, etc. were all political ex- 
pressions of this deepening economic and political 
crisis and an attempt by the principal ruling elite for 
retrieval of lost ground. Ж. 


Tuus by the beginning of the seventies the objective 
basis for a more or less unified dominant political 
leadership which could rule this vast and diverse 
country by holding together the various sections of 
the vested interests and at the same time holding 
out hopes for the common people had eroded, con- 
siderably. It was available for a long period to „ће 
Nehru regime what with the relatively weak positions 
then of these sectional vested interests, the inherent 
potential for (limited) economic growth within a 
capitalist framework in a newly-liberated colonial 
economy, and above all the prestige of the charis- 
matic leadership of the freedom movement. This 
combination of favourable, circumstafices did not 
exist any longer. The base had now become narrow 
and fractured. Not even the thumping victory in 


` the elections of 1971-72 which Indira Gandhi won 


on the strength of liberal dotes of populist slogans 
and the crest of personal popularity as a result of 
the Bangla Desh episode could restore the status quo 
ante, On the contrary, in the wake of droughts and 
sky-rocketing prices, her repressive State machine 
could not contain the new wave of rising mass 
discontent culminating in the railway strike of 1974 ' 
and utilised by Jayaprakash Narayan's movement. 
Resort to Emergency authoritarian rule with its 
attempt to clip the wings of some of the state 
satraps, the deceptive facade of the twenty-point 
programme, boostmg big business by liberal conces- 
sions and massive suppression of the working class 
were no help either. Actually all this alienated 
major sections of the common people. 

The Janata Party which came to power with a 
peiora ofpious promises was a conglomerate of 
eterogeneous interests. In.it the tug of war of 
sectional interests became internalised {о the ruling 
party and this was hardly conducive to the imple- 
mentation of a commonly conceived programme. In 
its absence all it could do was to bolster up 
different vested interests championed by its com- 
ра units: big business ad trading capital by 
iberal concessions and loosening of controls, kulaks 
by similar concessionary policies and by conjuring 
up the Kisan Sammelan,.and so on. The Janata 
Party had come to power with a store of goodwill, 
and added to it was a freer political atmosphere 
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after the harsh Emergency regime. But it managed 
to dissipate it all within a few months, what with 
its unseemly internal feuds and jockeying for posi- 
tions and lack of a coherent economic policy. 
Above all, it alienated itself from large sections of 
people by connivance at communal carnage and 
atrocities against the weaker sections like agricul- 
tural labour, scheduled castes and tribal people on 
the one hand and bacause of a deteriorating civil 
situation for ordinary citizens on the other. 

. We have detailed the politico-economic develop- 
ments after the mid-sixties with a purpose, namely 
to show that they have not taken place by mero 
chance or because of the whims, idiosyncrasies or 
power-lust of some individuals. The disarray in 
ruling class politics and absence of a unified capita- 
list policy in India at the present juncture can be 
shown to have roots in the manner in which the 
Indian economy and the various interests in it 
developed and their internal contradictions. 


A rew words on the lack of political morality 
witnessed in the last few years. We mentioned earlier 
that the craftiness, the defections, the doubledealing, 
personal aggrandisement, etc., have to be "looked 
upon as part of the prevailing political culture. The 
political culture of capitalist society is always 
predatory and full of double-dealing But the pre- 
vailing culture in India is simply the ‘grab’ culture: 
Sections of the exploiting classes want to grab for 
themselves as much as they can; their sub-sections 
follow the same rule; everything from deception to 
muscle-flexing is considered justifled in this game of 
grab. Its extreme logical expression is the personal 
grab politics of po itical leaders. Barring Left- 
oriented groups and individuals in the present 
political crowd, very few are exceptions to the rule 
of grab. Almost all top politicians, шшш {һозе 
who keep invoking the name of Gandhi and 
Gandhian morals, are deeply involved in this game. 
Those who are cursing the immorality of defection 
are only pointing to the shell and not the rotten 
kernel which is the real crux. This is another 
mystification of bourgeois political theory in our 
country which needs to be t oroughly demystified. 
What are the real checks against reducing the 
normal burgeois democratic politics to grab po itics 
by ambitious politicians? are a more or less 
unified economic, politico-economic policy, a more 
or Jess unified political command backing that policy 
and, even more, a wide enough base among the 
common people whose implicit or exp cit sanctions 
can be invoked in defence of such policy. These 
‘elements form the basis of a non-decadent political 
culture. They existed in some measure during the 
first half of the post-1947 period. They eroded 
during the next phase and do not exist now. Thus 
the destruction of political morality in India today 
is largely due to the deterioration in its political 
culture. Political obscenities grow and thrive in 
the cultural climate of political grab. 

The above analysis does not mean that the 
different sections of the exploiting classes are only 
riven with contradictions, that they have nothing in 
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common. On the contrary, they are one in wanting 
to continue their uninterrupted exploitation of the 
different sections of the people. They are one in 
their resolve to use for this purpose the fiscal, 
administrative and above all the repressive mechi- 
nery of the state. This is clear from the experience 
of the last many years: liberal use of police, SRP, 
CRP, army (and of course plain goondaism) against 
the people’s struggle for bread, employment and 
elementary necessities of life. Their quarrels are 
over the apportionment of spoils. But they are 
parts of the same exploitative system and that is the 
common bond in their grab politics. 


- WHAT are the prospects for the future? Prediction is 


always a hazardous pastime except for professional 
soothsayers. But considering the relative strengths 
of different political parties, their constituents 
and their fragments, it does not seem likely that any 
conceivable combination can hold the fort for long 
with a decisive stable majority. 

The common people, although disillusioned about 
the liberal promises of the ruling class, are not in a 
position to bring their own men to Parliament in 
sufficient numbers. First, this needs a long process 
of demystification of the dominant shibboleths; 
second, money power invariably dominates most 
elections. Moreover, the exploited of the Indian 
earth have not yet been able to establish their rival 
centre of allegiance. Thus the majority of the people 
have hardly any option at present except being help- 
less, if sceptical, onlookers. 

The forces of authoritarianism are raising their 
ugly heads. While the presiding deity of the previous 
authoritarian rule is now very much back in the 
picture, others who cursed it (and who аге still 
doing it as a ritual) are not averse to making com- 
mon cause with it. Those who came to fight the 
forces of authoritarianism have shown unmistakable 
proclivity in that direction almost from the time they 
assumed power in 1977, For the mini-MISA (in 
MP) and other repressive measures, through the 
Industrial Relations Bill, to the public announce- 
ment in favour cf preventive detention by that self- 
appointed oracl. -f democracy, Morarji Desai, tho 
direction they point to is quite clear. This is a road 
leading to a new and more vicious authoritarianism. 
The Jana Sangh, in spite of its new-found demo- 
cratic jargon, is basically wedded to the **doctrine of 
a пы]. irector” (Eka Chalakamuvartitva ) ` 

Thus all the cats who went to Kashi to purify 
themselves are back home at their old game of 
“disciplining” the flock. In this they can find ample 
support from industrial capital and other vested ' 
interests, who cannot pursue their business of maxi- 
mum exploitation in the present uncertain political 
climate. It should be remembered how the big 
business was gloating over the virtues of Emergency. 
They had praised that era of “discipline” (Amushasan 
Parva) in no uncertain terms, They would welcome 
its resurrection any day. 

The only snag are the people who really matter, 
the common people of this country. Will they allow 
it to happen?) 
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Lack of з 
Political 
Will: | | 
A Worm’s-eye ` 


'VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


- leave our cosy existence in the ci 


at our intellectual gatherings. The result-is most 
disheartening. Words which may carry meaning 
elsewhere are as empty jargon here. They resound 
across seminar rooms only to die quietly, when the 
doors are flung open to let in the everyday world, 
in shape of the serving mid-morning coffee! 
The problems created by our unwillingness to 
and take ‘a good 
look at the world . outside are legion. Some of the 
major problems seem to arise out of the consequent 
failure to understand how this society works and 
how exactly our law can or cannot exercise any 
control over it. t : t 
Nevertheless, with the passage of three decades 
af independence, it has slowly dawned on us — or 
erhaps it is amply nd! possiblé to` deny it any 
onger — that law been a signal failure as a 
harbinger of social change. The reasons for this net 
result are, in keeping with our pursuits of intellec- ' 
tual. fashions, classified bro without being 
examined in all their implications. We talk, there- 
fore, of socio-economic reasons for failure of legis- 
lation — but most of us would be hard put to it if ` 
we were asked to illustrate what we meant by this 
phrase. Yet the examples are there in the life in 
the countryside around us, which begins not in the 
remoteness of the sub-continent, but withm miles 
of our towns. We have only to stir out of oar 
homes to know that in villages men will continus 
їо- enter bonded service, tribals will continue to 
alienate lands, so long as there is no alternative 
source of employment or credit. Even fewer of us 
are aware that in many cases men-walk into bondage 


. with open eyes, knowing that their master can no 


longer compel them into it, simply becausé they 


' must keep body and soul together. 


are fashions in intellectual pursuits just as 
there are fashions in clothes, and as with 
sartorial fashions, so with intellectual crazes — many 
of them are imported wholesale from the West with- 
out a thought about our own requirements or 
peculiarities, One such largely imported fashion 
today is the talk about Law and Social Change, or, 
to be more precise, about law as an instrument of 
social change. P | ' 
Western sociologists and leey on the basis of 
‘their experience and analyses of their own societies, 
have formed certain ideas, developed certain theories 
about the relationship between Law and Society, 
between Law’ and Social Change. By and large we 
have copied them, without bothering to test their 
theories against our own ience. Paradoxical 
though it is,’ while we talk a ut the need to relate 
law and society, we have refused to look at our own 
. society, and our own law. In the most curious 
exercise imaginable, we "*serve" up Western thinkers 
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-charfge in overt behaviour accom 


.ing or the value system 


: attempts to change — at any rate if sa 


Similarly, it is the done thing to blame ‘lack of 
political will’ for ‘the failure of law to bring about 
social change. Right from Шо studies реососеа пу 
the Planning Commission of India, s factor is 
mentioned lugubriously by everyone who writes 
about law and social change. Once again, this lack 
of political will is not scrutinised in depth: What 
does it mean? Through whom does it operate? 
Whom does it affect and how? Grandiose terms, 
unless spelt out, carry their own doom for those 
who use them. Those of us who really would like 
to do more than write a successful seminar paper 
must at least, then, be ргерагей аі all times to go 
behind such words. ) 

When we talk of law as an instrument of social 
change, we are talking not of change in overt social 
behaviour which takes place every time tho spéed 
limits for motor vehicles are c — but of 

ула 
in valves. Thus the legislation to eradicate unto 
ability seeks not only to prevent the practice of 
untouchability, but also to put an end to the think- 
which leads us to accept 
untouchability and therefore to practise it. Second-. 
ly, acting as a harbinger of odil hango, d also 
t does — 
the existing power structure, to transfer something 
of what the haves enjoy -to the have-nots. Lack of 
political: will acts as a barrier to this transfer of 
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power, of privileges, from one section of society to 
another. This is the implication of the way in which 
the phrase is used. There is no cause to doubt its 
accuracy. My only objection is that we have im- 
perfectly understood the manner in which this 
phenomenon ‘of lack of political will operates, 
because we have not bothered to.examine it in its 
day-to-day manifestations at all levels of statecraft 
or governmental business. 


N 


To us, lack of political will means a dishonest 
Esta»lishmént at the seats of government where it 
yields political, economic and administrative power, 

so that it makes ludicrously defective laws which it 
has no intention of implementing. Sitting in our 
own ivory towers, enjoying every privilege that our- 
conrections with the Establishment put within our 
reaci, we define the Establishment in terms of our 
own ‘back ground, and in terms of our own class, 

Thus, when we blame the bureaucracy for its share 
of the chaos, we almost invariably refer to the upper 
echleons of that institution - the Secretaries and 
Joint Secretaries who occupy high offices in tall 
buildings with peons at the door and nal 
assistants in the ante-room, signing files writing 
minites for their- Ministers. But this is only one 
part of the truth, for it is only one part of the 
administrative process. What happens to those files 
when they start on their дозуп: journey? In the 
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ultimate M who is meant to implement the 
laws passed by the legislature or the orders `сОп- 
tained in those files? One-has but to step oatside 
one's cocoon to get the answer. 

In rural India these very peons and clerks and 
officials are significant members of the esta- 
lishment, In rural Maharashtra, a tehsildar is 
addressed as Raosahib. His head clerk is Nanasahib; 


' other clerks including clerks of the Court are Bhau- 


sahibs. The total &moluments of three such officials 
may not add up to fifteen hundred rupees per 
month. Yet they are sahibs and demand a deference 
befitting their status. The peons at the tehsil level 
similarly swell in importance. The man who was 
faceless to us in the town becomes a god here. In 
Delhi or in Bombay one might never be aware of 
the existence of the District Magistrate; in the 
mofussil towns one is very much aware of him, but 
he is difficult of access. In the villages he is so far 
above the experience of the rural folk that he enters 
their calculations about as much as do the celestial 
bodies. Their lives are ordered by the tehsildar, 


“the Block Development Officer, the medical and 


veterinary officers, the talathis, the constables, the 
forest , the school teachers, the clerks, the 
village-level workers (VLW) and even the village 


nurses, 
Lack of polite! will, when it reaches the village, 
manifests If in the behaviour of these people, 
and it is in their terms that we must explain it in 
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‘order to complete our understanding of this all- 
im АН phenomenon. : 

n the field of research, it is the time-honoured 
practice to collect numerous instances of a given 
event or situation, before drawing one's conclusions. 
Iam afraid that this method does not necessarily 
apply to social sciences. This is especially true in 

areas where to bé a human fly on the wall, to 
listen without speaking, may be the best way to learn 
something. Direct questions may elicit no and if 
repeated, they might frighten away the respondents, 
as the methodologists call them. There are no 
respondents in the village; not in the classic sense 
of the term. There' are. people who might tell us 
something we want to know, if we succeed in 
putting them at their ease. Besides, one does not 
really know what to ask, for such knowledge can 
only come out of sharing their life styles. What 
question do I ask to make Pesaribai, the old Bhil 
lady, say to me, "After al! these fair words, don't 
go stabbing us in our backs, will you my. dear?" 
Nor are such revelations multipliable. What matters 
in these situations is the unspoken response of the 
other witnesses to such an exchange. - 

So also with the bureaucracy. Only one of the 
fifteen Agricultural Land Tribunals in Akkalkua 
gave to the tenants the pictureseque threat of 
‘ejection, should they not agree to pay. “If you 
don’t agree, we will put all your belongings en 
your head and drive you out. We rule here. Yeh 
hamara raj hai". This particular incident cannot 
be duplicated. Even that very tehsildar is unlikely 
to repeat that phrase. Once again the crucial point 
is the general reaction to his behaviour.. If it is 
regarded as normal, if it elicits no surprise or shock, 
if it makes the assembled tenantry sign on the dotted 
line, whether they will or no—this is all the corro- 
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boration we are going to get and ali the corrobora- 


tion we need. | 

I remember going into a Chamar settlement in a 
Chambal valley village, some ten years ago. At 
that. time I was working on the English translation 
of a very worthwhile Marathi book on, the Dacoits 
of Chambal Valley, by Gecta Sane. Tho Valley was 
and still remains an area where the Chamars ! lived 
in daily fear of the Rajputs and the Brahmins. The 
upper caste women were in the deepest purdah, not 
fetching water from their own wells should these 
be in the front court-yard. Only the poor and low- 
caste women worked outside their homes, 

When I went into one of the Chamar hovels, the 
women asked me if I жаза memsahib, I was not 
quite sure what they meant; it certainly did not 
reflect upon my appearance which was -wholly 
“desi” | It transpired that they wanted to know if I 
was the new health visitor: the last one had asked 
them call her *memsahib". I could not quite 
explain to them who I was nor what. І was doing 
there. Not surprising, considering how infrequently 
and for what limited reasons we make our way into 
vil . Finally, Ithink it was my request for a 
drink of water which convinced them that I was hot 
in any way connected with the Government. 

The irony of the situation is enough to make one 
weep. The village nurse in this country is one of the 
most pitiable creatures. The fact that «she needs to 
earn her living is enough to expose her to a whole 
gamut of exploitation by the strong men in the area,- 
including their bosses. All too often one hears of 
these unprotected, dishonoured women committing 
suicide, or dying at the hands of an abortionist. In. 
Maharashtra I see them sport а black string round 
their throats. From а distance, and from under the 
sari-pallav, it has the appearance of the Mangalsufra, 
which is the sign of marriage — or if you prefer 
notto mince words, the sign of having a master. 
And yetwhen she got the chance, one of these 
women had turned round and separated herself from 
those she served, and by the same token, claimed 
kinship with those who abused her and her sistera in 
body and in soul. © | | 

To look elsewhere for another example. In almost 


. any tehsil court one finds -money exchanging hands 


freely in payment of what can rightly be described 
as unofficial court fees. The procedural codes 
might require free copies of certain documents to be 
given to the parties. The clerks charge a sum which 


. goes to their own pockets. Not only this; in some 


tehsil courts that I frequented, it was the practice to 
put the next date of hearing on a chit of paper and , 
give it to the litigant, so that in case he forgets the 
date, he can show the chit to anyone and ask about 
it. In the three tehsil courts I vented, I found 
the clerks charging a flat rate of one rupee for a chit. 
Unless he produced the chit the litigant could hope 
for:no answer from the clerk on the next date of 
hearing. In one of these courts there was a minor 
scandal, because the bench clerk to the Judicial 
Magistrate had started charging two ru . The 
Magistrate had nipped the trouble in the bud by 
undertaking the task of giving the next date himself 
— at enormous cost to the public exchequer, as half 
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‚‚ the’ most satisfactory 
* buainess So much so 


- for him. 


' tion, i7 one is p 


` 


his дат went in this bit of administration. 

When the new Criminal Procedure Code came into 
effect in 1974, one ofits goals was to ex ite 
crimina] justice. Consequently, no crimi case 
could be adjourned for longer than a fortnight. The 
number of Courts remained the вате. This simply 
led to -he poor Magistrate having anything up to 
ei -riminal cases бп his board on any given day. 

is ir addition to his usual civil and administrative 
workload. Since he could not dispose of all this 
work tie Magistrate could only adjourn most of the 
cases — to the next fortnight. This farce has been 
going on in every court since 1974. 

So far as one can вее its chief sufferers are the 
accused and the complainants, and the chief bene- 
ficiaries are the court clerks- who'now hand out the 
chits with increased frequency and higher earnings. 
Since, however, our understanding of our, legal 
processes stops at the city level and: since most of 
vs do not see the inside ofa court, this unexpected 
effect of the. new Criminal Procedure Code goes 
unnoticed, except perhaps by those most cynical of 
men, tie practising lawyers. My ‘experience comes 
from courts in North-west Maharashtra. But I see no 
reason to cast aspersions on the money-making 
ability of court clerks elsewhere, though the rates 
and reasons for the unofficial court fee may well not 
be unicorm. i ; 

The there are the revenue officials. In Maha- 
rashtra the talathi is responsible for all the land 
records in his Saza or group of villages. A cultivator 
who wants a true copy of the entry relating to his 
land — as he frequently does — must pay the talathi 

for his services. "Upon death or division 

the land records are meant to be altered by revenue 
officia sin the normal course of their work. In 
tice, 
charge anything he thinks he can get. ‘Rarely does 
he take the officially permitted fifty paise. As to 
commutation of land records, even in Maharashtra, 
whose land records are acknowledged to be among 
in India, it is an expensive 
that the alteration -may not 
take p.ace for several years. If this is the position 
in Maharashtra, heaven help the farmer in thé 
(ех-1) Zamindari states, for we certainly.do nothing 


The-e is no. dearth of instances of this kind, 
proviced one is not looking for complete duplica- 
to assimilate into one's cate- 
gories pieces of ‘behaviour which are distinctly 
individualistic, so that no man is expected to behave 
like arother or indeed to'repeat himself on the next 
occasion. It is by observing, collecting and arrang- 
such as these that one can draw a 

icture of what lack of political will signifies at the 
Ба st which there is actual interaction ‘between 
the paor and order, 
and — dare I say it — j 
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for a true copy of the entry, a talathi may: 


Iv is traditional to refer to the state as the body 
politic, an apt powerful metaphor. In that case, the 
organised bureaucracy 18 comparable to the network 
of blood vessels in the human body. The human’ 
heart pumps ~out purifled blood ‘which courses 
through the aorta, through the májor arteries, down 

‚ the smaller blood vessels, until it reaches the hair- 
like capillaries, which are present in every millimetre 
of our body in countless numbers. They supply the 
body with the oxygen and the nutrients it needs. 
Other capillaries collect the used, impure blood and 

. return it to veins. which ultimately take it up to the 


héart, where the whole process anew. The 
physiologists tell us that at the int that the blood 
circulates through capillaries it 1s i ble to dis- 


tinguish which of them come from the arteries and 
which lead to the veins. Indeed, that it is not 

ible to distinguish the capillaries from the rest 
of the body. They do not stand out, declare their 
existence, the way a vein or an artery, ог an organ 
in the body does. Except under a microscope they 
are invisible, a fully integrated part of the muscle 
and the bone. · 

. The metaphor can be extended fruitfully to apply 
to bureaucratic machinery. The heart that beats at 
Delhi or Bombay or Patna or Mysore has to be 
clearly, albeit distantly, linked to the village bureau- 
cracy. The decisions taken at the highest seat of 
Government are executed at the village or hamlet 
level. The District Magistrate, the sub-divisional 
officer, even the tehsildar and the B D.O. may not 

-know the truth about benami transfers, clandestine 

money-lending, alienation of tribal lands to non- 
tribals, continuation of bondage or violations of the 
Minimum Wages Act, but the talathi, the VLW, the 
school teacher — the village-level bureaucracy, in 
short.— can, should and does know. It ig quite 
another matter that they may sympathise with the 
.money-lender ox landlord, and therefore protect 
him. But know they must. They are the only people 
through whom the Government can hope to find 
out the true state of affairs in the remote parts of 
this country. · 

' The lowermost bureaucracy consists of men and 
women who belong to rural India. They do not 
stand out cé 
village 
interests, all belong to that society. Generally they 
are not willing to be transferred out of their ct, 
and a post in their own village is what they want 
most, or at least something nearby so that they can 
look after their homes, get а little rich from their 
ды, and live a little cheaply: Conversations do not 
come to an uneasy halt, and resume at an artificial 
level of politeness if they enter a group, for they are 
not outsiders. They are in fact ideally suited to give 
out as well.as to receive information. They can 
be the tenuous but very real bond between tho 
state on the one hand and its lowliest subject on 
the other. For they are the capillaries in the body 
politic. ЖЭ 

But it does not work this way. One of the striking 
features of rural India today is paucity of informa- 
tion.on all fronts including the Tegal, amongst those 
who are expected to benefit from it. An experience I 
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conspicuously and uneasily against the: 
population. Their speech, dress, relatives, . 


had ‘last year could furnish à powerful example of 
this unhappy situation. 

The Sh Tehsil in Dhulia district boasts of 
one of the highest figures in the state for the imple- 
mentation of the Minimum Wages Act. This is due 
almost entirely to the presence of two groups of 
activists, one of which is Marxist, the other having 
affiliations with Sarvodaya. I.had stopped off on 
my way to Akkalkua to chat with the latter group, 
when from the village of Devoor, which is about ten 

- ‘miles from Shahada, came-the news that the agricul- 
tural workers (almost all Bhils, with some Нагіјапв) 
had struck for thé minimum wage and would the 
activists come to support them Iwent along as an 
inside guest, to see things for myself and to put in 
my twopenny-worth should it be wanted. I don't 
I was of much use to them, but I certainly 
learned a great deal in a short space of time. | 

The Minimum Wages.Act was first implemented 
in Maharashtra in 1974. From talking to the men of 
Devoor I discovered that they had heard of it only 
by chance, about a month earlier. In May that year 
when annual contracts for saldari are customarily 
negotiated, Sona Bapu, also a Bhil, had come all the 

"way from the other sido of Shahada looking for a 
saldari or an annual contract. He had been boy- 
cotted by the landlords of his own area because in 
the summer of 1977 he had taken ап active part in 
the struggle for minimum wages. After he got work 
in Kukaval, which is withim three miles of Devoor, 
and on the bus route to Shahada, Sona Bapu lay 
low for a while, till he had won the confidence of 
his co-workers. Then he broke the news about the 
Mihimum Wages Act. Since then five villages around 
Devoor had, struck for minimum wages and got 
them. · 

Devoor, however, was still in darkness. They 
heard of it only in-October, when Adhikar, one of 
the Sarvodaya activists, and a full-timer, ‘visited 
them. If I remember correctly he belonged to Devoor. 
He casually, asked Khushal, who was a saldar, 
whether it would be possible to organise a strike in 
Devoor. ‘What for’? asked Khushal, who has been 
to high school. “For Minimum Wages” said Adhi- 
kar, thus opening Devoor's eyes. So it was that 
Devoor's agricultural labour struck work in October. 
The Block Development Officer who is responsible 
for minimum wages being paid only came a week 
later to. mediate. The labourers wanted minimum 
wages with retrospective effect from May 1978. The 
landlords promised to pay, and a date was fixed for 
the purpose. But later some of the landlords, led by 
the sarpanch, reneged on their promise. Others paid 
off the dues and then dismissed the workers. Instead, 
married daughters, home for Divali, were pressed 
into service. Outside labour жаз also hired. The 
fact that-there was little work in the fields in that 
season also helped. The landlords were in a strong 
position, and they knew it. Е 

We reached the village of Devoor late in the even- 
ing, some six hours after the messenger had started 
out for Shahada — ten miles in the city is a much 
shorter distance than in the countryside. Soon after 
our arrival I discovered and verified, to mo, the 
astounding fact that these people had just heard of 
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the Minimum Wages Act. Рог the reihainder of my 


,was unlikely to divulge such 


. middle of the second night with a j 


т t 


stay in the district I made repeated inquiries at more 
than one-level and at more than one place. I did 
not rely solely on Sona Bapu, Khushal or Adhikar, 
I spoke to the B.D.O. and tehsildar of both Shahada 
and Akkalkua. I saw the police in action over the 
iasue — significantly it was treafed as a law and 
order issue — so that I did not have to ask them. 

In the course of my investigations I found that 
the duty of disseminating informatioa about laws, 
to the beat of the drum, lies with the VLW. Dsvoor’s 
VLW lived at Shahada, and visited Devoor about 
four or five times in the year. During the strike he . 
was not in evidence. The Sarpanch was the leading 
landlord and, as Khushal quick to point out, he 

inflammatory piece 
of information. ' 

"The meeting which was héld soon after our arrival ` 
took place just outside the sarpanch’s house, People 
wanted to talk to him, but he would not come out,’ 
Instead, stones were thrown at the gathering. Con- 
cerned for safety, we sent a messenger to the police 
station around midnight, and Tequested their help. 
At nine in the morning two police constables rolled 
up — the police station being five miles away. One 
of their first acts was to help the sarpanch to escapo. 
This worthy had sent us a message that since he had 
lockjaw he could not speak. The doctor had come 
just before the police had arrived. After the doctor 
left on his motor-cycle, the constables escorted the 
sarpanch to the fields for his morning ablutions, 
where the doctor awaited him, dnd took him away 
on the motor-cycle. Later that day two more police 
constables turned up acting as the Personal couriers 
of the sarpanch with messages for his family. The 

uty Superintendent of police arrived late in the 


van filled with canstables, full thirty 


Shahada. Around 
two o’clock in the morning, we marched off to . 
Shahada. The Bhils camped in the compound of the 
Government offices. When the offices opened later . 
in the morning, the B.D.O. and the tehsildar. who 
had not cared to come to Devoor, did:not bother to 
come out into the compound. Instead, around mid- . 
morning half a dozen of the activists and labourers 
were asked to step into the tehsildar’s office, The 
office was like a courtroom, 
B.D.O. sat at the table on a raised platform, behind 
a waist-high wooden screen. Since the the Deputy. 
Superintendent of Police was not present they either 
blamed him or said that they would have to talk to 
him. At no point were all three officers to be found 


1 | f nment to take action. If 
afer ош ишиң period and several remin- 


d not move, then the social 
workers should file civil suits! The Devoorians were 
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' had done so. It was 


+ 


M 


preparec to accept work on the Daily Wage 
Guaraniee Scheme on the principle that you cannot 
compel a man to hire someone. The tehsildar and 
B.D.O. said this would take about a year — admi- 
nistrative difficulties made it impossible to give work 
straight away, etc., etc, x | 


Deserre their hostility, I managed to extract some 
information from these officials. Yes, it was the 
VLW's duty to inform people about various new! 
laws. But it was not anyone's duty to find out if he 
also not the VLW’s duty to find 
outif minimum wages were paid in his i і 
Around this time the activists declared an indefinite 
hunger-strike. The hunger-strike was led by Chhaya, 
who enjoyed tremendous support among the Bhils 
as the widow of their charismatic leader Ambar- 
singh. It was this move which brought the officials * 
to thei- knees, for Bombay panicked, and cracked 
down apon them via Dhulia. Like magic, work was 
found for the ,Devooridns on various DWG 
Schemes. 

In Akkalkua I put the same question to the 
tehsildar. How do people come to know, about a new 
law? He was quite cledr about it.’ There was no 
need t5 tell people anything; the found out ''auto- 
maticzlly", In fact it was due to their love for the 
landicrds that labourers were not claiming minimum 
wages in Akkalkua. е 
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The B.D.Ó. agreed that the VLW was open to 
tell people about new laws. But, he added, the VLW 
was in в cleft; if he told the villagers, either they 
did not believe him, or they gave away their source 
of information to tho farmers and put him to trouble. 
The whole argument was too birarre for words. 
I was being told with great earnestness that а 
Government servant had to give out Government 
information secretly. That if the farmers threatened 
him he was not protected, that the farmers were not 
made to believe. And, finally, that the VLW's word 
did'not command the trust of the people whom he 
was supposed to servel 

My visit to Akkalkua had a purpose and the 
inquiries I made in this direction added another 
dimension to what 1 had learnt at Devoor. During 
1974-76 a small, loosely-knit band of do-gooders of 
which I had been a member had been active'in 
Akkalkua. Our aim was specific, limited and short 
term. After we achieved it, we quit the area. 

As per the Bombay Tendncy and Agricultural 
Lands (Amendment): Act, 1955, the Maharashtra. 
Government had transferred ownership of land to 
tenants, should they be willing to pay the purchase 
price arrived at according to a fixed scale. This 
scale was set ata much lower level for predominantly 
tribal areas. Somewhat later the Government of ; 
Maharashtra took pity on" the inpoverished, impe- 
cunious Bhil of Akkalkua and retrospectively lowered 
the scale of purchase price even further. The tenants 
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ask the 


' Order from the revenue department. 


paid the purchase money in 1964-65, and the land 
records altered 'to show them as owner- 
cultivators. x The 
шыш had appealed to the Bombay High court 
against this retrospective amendment and won. The . 
мааа Government had gone to the Supreme 
urt. 
Suddenly, instead of pressing its appeal, the State 
Government began to take action which would, 
favour the chieftains. Land records: were changed 


‚ and the farmers were once again shown as tenants. 


Fifteen Agricultural Land Tribunals were set up to 
mer whether he wanted the land for 
which he must then pay the higher price. We came 
in at this point. We exposed the problem by various . 


methods: Finally, in May 1976, when the Con- 


. -stitution was amended for--the fortieth _time, the 
. Mehvassi Estates Regulation of 1961 was included 


in the Ninth Schedule and rendered non-justiciable. 
The Supreme Court heard the matter in February 
1978 and said that the, Ninth Schedule had put the 
matter outside its jurisdiction and кее 
reduction in purchase price for Akkalkua lands 
could not be questioned. 

This dispute had affected an entire ‘tehsil and 
about 11,000 farmers. Had they lost, each one of : 
these men would have had to find two to three 
hundred rupees. The total assets of most of them 
— except the non-Bhil tenants — would not have 
amounted to this princely sum. I had gone to 
Akkalkua to find out whether despite the Constitu- 


tons] amendment and the Supreme Court decision 


money had in fact been collected. I was told that: 
dhe agent of one of the five'chieftains had made a ' 


pu collection. In other areas where the talathis 


been relied оп to-peform this statutory duty, 
no money had been collected. 

I now asked the Akkalkua talathis — there were 
some seventeen of them — what all this meant to 
ш Тһе: answer was simple. It meant a third 

Penne of the land records! Nor were they clear 
what hid necessitated it. At the top of his ledger 
each -one of, the talathis had faithfully copied the 
Couched in 
stiff official Marathi it explained — if such a func- 
tion can be attributed to officialese — why the Land 
Records must.now again show the tenant as owner- 
cultivator. But no one had exp lained the explan- 
ation' to the :talathis, All they pae was that for 
some reason they would haye to write up mountains 
of ledgers and that they would not be making Pis 
another collection of money. It was this. last fact 
which told the Bhils that they had wen their point. 
No one, apart from the social workers, had bothered 
to tell them ‘about a decision which was of р, 
importance to them. 

All these experiences throw sharp light upon the 
problem and peculiarities of the village-level bureau- 
cracy. It is unsympathetic to the oppressed and it 
identifies itself with the oppressors. It is untutored 
in the reasoning behind the new social legislation. 
Tt is used to uphold the status quo, and to perform 
the traditional rent-collecting duties. So much so 
that even the BDOs, who owe their jobs to an 

entirely new, post-Independence concept of rural 


“A 


lend-owners, who were Bhil ' 


the same parallel. П, 


development, spend dns time ‘in doling out and 
recovering loans. 

Jt is‘ also an absentee bureaucracy. During my 
two-year stay at Akkalkua I had noticed that Ооу- 
ernment employees who are supposed to fan out 
' throughout the tehsil huddled together at ono of 
the three large villages, viz, Akkalkua, Vanyavihir 
от Khapar, unless of course. one of them-was ш 
enough to be posted in his own village. 
talathis, the forest guards, the constables, even dus 
school teachers, VLWs and village nurses were con- 
centrated in these’ three places. All three villages 
are in the plains, while three-quarters of Akkalkua 
tehsil bestrides the seven ranges of the Satpuda 
Mountains. I don't suppose I need to say more. 
This was also the picture in Shahada, of which 
Devoor provided one instance. With the exce Du 
of the openly partisan police no other offici 

visible at the strike, not even as an idle Огу, 
Evaluating the implementation of. land reform in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, Dantwala- and Shah had 
also remarked in passing -on the absentee bureau- 
cracy 

1 have repeatedly compared the village bureau- 
cracy with the net-work of capillaries їп the human : 
body. The analogy fails at the crucial moment. |The 
heart maintains a steady relationship with the capil- 
laries. It feeds them and is fed by them. But the. tin 

who inhabit our capitals have no such constant, 
inter-dependent communion with their lowliest 
minions: ‘The village-level Government servants are 
told litfle, and they are asked even less about what 
they have leatnt from others around them. Anall- 
important channel of communication between the 
Government and those it governs is effectively 
blocked, 

I hope I have not given the. impression that the 
villain responsible for the failure of socio-economic ` 
legislation in the village bureaucracy:’ Far from it, 
It is itself the creation of a lar ethos. But I do 
wish to emphasise its vital role in our public life, и 

may бе under-paid, butitis пої insignificant. 
would be a , dangerous error іо under-estimate iu 
role or power. " 

Lack of political will is a high-sounding term, It 
would be & mistake to understand it solely in 
terms of the higher ranks of the Establishment. 
What constitutes the Establishment isa question 
one has to answer, not in the air, but in relation 
to a given class and a given place. In village India 
the lower bureaucracy, the small money-lender, the 
shabby farmer are as much a part of the Establish- 
ment as, in Our own context, are ihe seniormost 
civil aes Е the industrial tycoons, the вораг 

and the large land-holders. 

pe we succeed in overthrowing the old ander at 
the top, the old order at the bottom. might still 
bring us to grief. After all “Balder the Norse hero 
was felled by a tiny inconspicuous weed-like plant, - 
because his'mother Freya neglected to take the : 
pledge of friendship from it. Since we borrow зо 
much from the West it would do us no harm to 
learn from their myths, though nearer home the fall 
of the Yadav clan after Lord Krishna’ 's death offers . 
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Whither India? 


Receding Values, 
Unanswered 
Questions 
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I" 1933, in an essay entitled “Whither India?" 
Jawaharlal had asked, ©“... whose freedom are 
‚же particularly striving for...?" “There is the 
feudal India of the princes", he said, “Һе India of 
the b 

к= Жы. classes, of the agriculturists, of the 
industrialist, of the bankers, of the middle class, of 
‘the workers. There are the interests of foreign 
'' capital and-those of home capital, of foreign services 
and home services ..." “Nothing is more absurd 
than © ine that all the interests in the nation 
can be fitted in without injury to any. At every 


step some have to be sacrificed for others...” he ` 


observed, and proceeded to add, “... We cannot 
escape having to answer the question, now or later, 


for th» freedom of which class or classes in India , 


aro we specially striving ..." ~ 

Forty-six years after’ these lines were written, and 
thirty--wo after Independence, these questions, 
with email changes still need to be ed and 
answesed. The India of the feudal princes has been 
liquideted and the’ princes are now ordinary citizens. 


zamindars, of small zamindars, of the : 


. social and economic 


! D 


The zamindars no longer exist, but a new rich land- 
owning class has taken their place. The indus- 
trialists have grown in number and even more so in 


influence; ‘foreign елке of the multi- 
' national variety, has, oxically; enough, aftér 


Independence mado greater inroad into the economy 
than before, while numbers, if not larger 
proportions of the population, have sunk deeper in 


' poverty. It is as important in 1979 to ask, "For 
. whose benefit are. we particularly striving?", as it 


was in 1933 to pose the question, as Jawaharlal did, 

“Whose freedom are we particularly striving for?” 
Nehru’s answer to his own question, ‘Whither 

India?” was: “Surely to the great human goal of 


exploitation of nation 


international co-operative socialist pattern ..." We 
have not achieved any of these objectives, but have 
we made any progress in that direction? We must 
at least ask ourselves: Are we set in the right direc- 
tion, or have we reversed gears? . | 


Тнв immediate post-Independence period, though 
groaning under the effects of partition and the ugly 
post-partition riots, was nevertheless a period of 
hope and optimism. The nation had just emerged 
triumphant from a struggle whose ethos had a dis- 
tinct social content. Jawaharlal, who had assumed 
the office of Prime Minister, had for the past two 
decades declared his faith in socialism. It is true 
that contrary forces. were’ at work, that the 
national bourgeoisie hoped- with the aid of inter- 
national capitalism to develop the economy on 
capitalist lines, that there were forces of regional- 
jsm, li and more dangerous still, religious 
separatism, obscurantism and revivalism. , 

The Constitution framed by the newly indepen- 
dent nation itself gave evidence ‘of compromise. It 
had certain socialist features .in the Preamble and 
in the Directive Principles, but it also gave property 
right the status of a Fundamental Right, and made 
an obvious concession to Hindu obscurantism by 
directing the state to adopt a policy “оѓ prohibiting 
slaughter of cows and calves and other milch and 
draught cattle ..." Nevertheless, the reactionary 
forces were on the defensive. A socialist pattern of 
society was not only accepted as the objective by 
Parliament in December 1954 but the basic infra- 
structure for this pattern was built up. The state 
declared: its equal concern and regard for all 
religions by declaring its secular character, thus 
8 de blow at the concept of “Hindu Rashtra”. 
The du Code, supported strongly by Jawaharlal 
Ше. rationalised the Hindu personal law, fréeing 
it from its obscurantist overtones. 

In the sphere of development, reliance was. placed 
on science and technology, and self-reliant economic 
development on a planned basis was declared as the 
objective. Social ownership of at 
sectors of industries was accep 
and a public sector was formally creat the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948. In авнаа, 
landiordism was abolished, and successive Plans 


silos rei. 


legat the important ' 


equality, to the ending of all . 
C y` nation and class by с1азз` 
to national freedom within the framework of our . 


urged the need to impose land ceilings, redistribute 

land more ‘equitably and give greater security of 
tenure to the actual cultivators, be they tenants-at- 
will- or share-croppers. The object was to set up 
small peasant proprietors who could ultimately be 
brought together in co-operative farmmg to reap 
the benefits of scale.. Indeed, the Nagpur session 
of the Indian National Congress passed a resolution 
calling for co-operative farming in agriculture, 

As а logical corollary of self-reliant, planned 
socialist development at home, a policy of non- 
alignment.,was adopted in international affairs, It 
. was not an attitude of neutrality, as Jawaharlal 
Nehru was at pains to point out On the contrary, 
it was a positive policy of support for the right of 
every nation to pursue its independent course of 
development, free from colonial and imperialist 
constraint. Non-alignment was an assertion of the 
right to judge every issue on merits irrespective of 
attitudes of the power blocs. It was a reflection in 
external affairs of the right to self-reliant, indepen- 
dent development which India proposed to pursue 
at home. ' 


WHILE the basic principles of secularism, rationalism 
as opposed to obscurantism, of planned, self-reliant 
socialist development of the economy and of non- 
alignment in foreign affairs were thus firmly intro- 
duced in our post-Independence ethos, the reaction- 
ary forces, opposed to these principles were hot 
reconciled to them and sought to avail of every 
opportunity to undermine them im implementation 
even during Nehru’s life-time. In the absence of a 
cadre to propagate these principles and to watch 
their implementation as a watch dog, Nehru had to 
rely on the civil service and on the diverse elements 
in the National Congress, neither of whom were 
committed to them; to apply these principles in 
practice. The civil services who professed neutrality 
—neutrality even between the forces of progress and 
those of reaction — advised Ministers, many of 
whom had doubtful commitment to Nehru's prin- 
ciples, on the interpretation and application of these: 
principles. Here was an opportunity for the con- 
trary forces to influence action, and this opportunity 
was not lost. 

The principles were thus eroded even during 
Nehru’s life-time except perhaps in foreign’ ‘affairs 
where Nehru himself firmly held control. In the 
fleld of industries it is interesting to note how the 
ground slipped gradually from under Nehru's feet, 
Inthe immediate post-Independence period, with 
its devastating communal riots, which agonised 
Nehru, it seemed to him reasonable, and so indeed 
it was, to concentrate on construction, on more 
production, rather than on a process of socialisation 
with the inevitable resistance and at least temporary 
dislocation that it would give rise -to. 

The first Industrial Policy Resolution, that of 
1948, therefore, chose a cautious path. It declared 
` State monopoly in three areas of production where 
there was no private undertaking, and responsibility 
: of the state for development in six others, with the 
assurance that existing private undertakings in these 
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areas would be allowed to continue and even to 
develop within their own limits for at least the next 
ten years. The rest of the field was left open to both 
private and public enterprises. 'Mi economy was 
thus recognised, but Ne made it clear that he 
regarded it as “а transitional stage of the economy;- 
call it what you like. Mixed Economy or something 
else." As late as January 1955, addressing the Avadi 
session of the Congress, he stated, '*. ; . the point is 
this that we are tolerating something (private sector) 
which we want to push out...." And in May' 
1956, addressing the Lok Sabha, he declared. “It 
(the private sector) will play an important , role, 
though gradually and ultimately it will fade away." 
And yet, Mixed Economy, once initiated, not 
only developed on its own momentum but ' led to 
increasing concentration of economic power. As the 
late Prof. D.R. Gadgil put it, “Given the decision 
to maintain tho units in private hands, nothing can 
be done either to diminish the ddvantage of those 
units or to diffuse their gains." The, second Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution, that of 1956, reflected this. 
While adding a fourth area, namely, air transport, 
to the.three reserved for state monopoly, the 1956 
Resolution expanded the six sectors o industries, 
wherg the state had assumed responsibility for deve- 
lopment, to thirteen, but in these sectors the private 
units which had been allowed to exist and’ evelop 
for а period of ten years provisionally were by 
implication allowed to continue indefinitely. It was 
also added that where private and public. under- 
takings co-existed, the policy of the State. would be 
to give-"fair and non-discriminatory treatment to 
both." The private sector was thus recognised as an 
equal er with the public sector, without any 
time-limit. ў , І 
2 


ONE of Jawaharial’s Ы 
economic development was introduction of the 
concept of socialist planning. Even. before ‘Indepen- 
dence he had been fascinated by the Soviet p 

and had worked enthusiastically as Chairman of the. 
Planning Committee set up in 1938 by the 


Planning was introduced in independent India soon : 


after transfer of power, and the Second Five- : 
"Year Plan launched їп 1956 mafle an ambitious bid, 
оп the Soviet pattern, to industrialise the country. | 
But the mixed economy, with the pressures that it 
generated, was hardly amenable to this type of plan- 
ning. Asa perceptive critic of our planning put it, 
“the major- determinants of economic activity in, 
India are still the resultants of millions of individual 
decisions over which in most cases the (Central 


authority has little or no control Even in some - 


cases where legal control is imposed, such as regula- 
tion of prices and supplies, framing of the law and 
the character of implementing agencies ensure 
enough lacunae and loopholes for their eventual 
nullification in a large 
could at best, in the opinion of an eminent foreign 
economist, "státe what is anticipated or expected. 
They are entirely different from socialist plans which 
lay down imperative and compulsory conditions.” 


The result of the successive Plans in aggregative ^ 


ari eee ee 


contributions to ` 


measure." Thus our Plans — 


- 
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term: were indeed impressive. They laid the funda- 
tion for. industrial growth, and today India is ranked 
within the first ten industrialised countries in the 
worlc. The development was, however, more on 
capitalist than on socialist lines, with increased 
concentration of economic powerin private hands 
and increased disparity of income distribution, as 
the reports of the Committee оп Income Distribu- 
tion, -he Monopolies Inquiry Commission and the 
investigations of competent economists confirmed., 
In -he agricultural sphere, landlordism was abo- 
lished, but the place of the landlords was soon taken 
by a group of rich land-owners. Land reforms which 
fell ia the sphere of the States were faulty in concep- 
tion and suffered furtherm implementation. The 
land ceiling laws which had left sufficient loopholes 
were ay evaded in practice, and even ted in 
eviction of tenantsfor whose benefit they were 
intended. The security of the tenants-at-will and the 
status of the share-cro failed to improve with 
1 ion, and when їп 1959 at the N session 
of the National Jawaharlal a oe 
tion passed hopefully for cooperative farming, it was 
co ly ignored in practice. As Jawaharlal him- 
self lamented in an interview with R.K. a iste et 
1961,2 campaign “was organised’ bya lobby of 


, farmers, princelings, zamindars, talukdars, jagirdars 


and other feudal interests... Anyway, the resolu- 
tion was forgotten and today weare paying the 


price cf our default." - ms 


NEHHRU gave expression to our social, economic and 


ut faied in his life-time to set the country on an 
irrevercible course towards their fulfilment. What he 
left undone, when he passed dway on May 27, 1964, 
no successor of his had either his burning zeal and 
faith erhis stature in the country to complete. 
, however, does not stand still and await the 


History. 
' advent ofa messiah to complete the unfinished task. 


It moves on, guided by the forces at work at that 
point of time. A task unfinished moves on too, not 
necessarily in the direction orginally intended, but 
in the direction the social forces lead it on to. 

When Nehru died -secularism at home and non- 


‘alignment abroad seomed firmly established. The 


. virtue. Thè counter-forces grew in 


concept of the public sector, of social ownership, 
1 à counter-forces which had 
not beca шшр on the other pM to 
grow stroi with development vate 
Sector and with increased concentration of economic 
power, even.in his life-time. In the rura! areas, tho 
rich lanj-owners allied to the local money-lenders 
and linked with the petty burgeoisie in urban areas 
continued to develop. Nehru, had he lived, щщ 
have coantermanded these forces by direct on 
which hs was capable of undertaking, if he had the 
will to Co so. This is, however, speculation. | 
‘At any rate, after his death both the capacity and 
the will were lacking.’ Populism took the place ofa 
radical ideology, and pragmatism became the ruling 
and were 
met not by a programme based on an ideology born 
out of the ethos of the past but on panicky measures 
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ош objectives, defined them in precise terms, , 


shrouded by populist slogans. pe ы was the 
result, when human values so carefully nurtured 
during and after the freedom struggle were uncere- 
moniously discarded, without even the consolation 
of an acceptable ‘objective being pursued; The popu-- 
list slogans wóre thin as Emergency measures; 
emboldened by their initial successes, revealed them- 
selves in all their nakedness. The nemesis came 
when, by'miscalculation or otherwise, an opportu- 
nity was given to the people to state their will. The 
people*'expressed themselves strongly against Emer- 
gency. : $ 

It was а negative vote which could benefit any 


group which could organise itselfas a credible 


alternative to the Emergency regime. The forces of 
the left, however, themselves in disarray with the 
growing power ofthe urban industrialists and the 
rural lànd-owners, and lulled into inaction, at least 


. partially, by the populist slogans, failed to take 


advantage ofthe situation. A motley force of so- 
called progressives, representatives of vested interests 
and stark revivalists fllled.the vacuum. Civil liberty 
was restored. The midnight knock was muted, and 
indefinite detentions without trial made unlawful. 
These were distinct gains, though it was soon dis- 
covered that in the anti-Emergency excitement lavish 
promises had been made which the Government had 
no real desire to fulfil. 

Restoration of civil liberty was by itself a gain; 
but for whom and for how many? Civil liberty forms 
undoubtedly the basis of civilised government, for 
it alone can ensure human dignity, and give 
citizen the opportunity for self-development, but 
civil liberty\devoid of social and economic content 
is а safeguard only оп paper which leaves large 
masses untouched. The question Jawaharlal asked 
in 1933, “For whose freedom are we striving’’?, ` 
still remains to be answered. rs 


Evan secularism which defined the basic character 
of our state and which.restored a measure of sanity 
after the night-marish, disintegrative post-partition 
experience is now in danger. Aligarh and Jamshedpur 
are danger signals. Whatdoes restoration of civil 
liberty mean to a member of the minority com- 
munity, unsure of the security of his home and 
hearth, of his life and limb, from the communal 
passion of’ his nelghbours? And even if ati 


security is restored to him, itself a do 
thesis in the present context; what can civil liberty 
contribute to his human dignity if he is to be гейпс- 
ed to the status of a second class,citizen ina theo- 
cratic state, in a Hindu Rashtriya, where his own . 
belief and his own way of life are relegated to a 
subordinate position? 

Wo are sometimes told, perhaps in justification of 
so-called tienes lec il miu Lgs UE er 
gence is taking p 80me our neighbouring 
countries, like Pakistan and Iran. So indeed it is, 
but at what cost to themselves? Are we to follow 
this movement back to medievalism while the rest 
of the world marches on to modernism, regardless ' 
of our own past ethos? Thisis a danger we must 
guard against, for religious chauvinism, ego-centric 
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and revivalist as it is, is narrowly negative in charac- 
ter. We have already succeeded in alienating not 
only the Muslim minority ‘but the Christians too 
who never posed a political problem to the country. 
А private member’s Bill, to which the Janata 
Government never expressed its opposition categor- 
ically, has brought forth strong protests even from 
such law-abiding, philanthropic workers as Mother 


етева. . 

We аге today in danger not only of losing the 
Nehru legacy expressed in the modern term, secula- 
rism, but the historic character of catholicism and 
eclecticism which alone, in spite of political frag- 
mentation through the centuries, has given the 
country & fundamental unity which. has expressed 
itself in the political entity that India is today. 

Religious chauvinism, revivalism and obscuran- 
tism have an appeal specially to people who have 
still to outgrow the traditional influences they have 
been subject to for ages and are yet to develop the 
modern outlook of rationalism. They serve to divert 
their attention from the class injustices they suffer 
from. Casteism based: on Varnashrama dharma 

vides a cover for class oppression. It із no mere 
coincidence that the Harijans form the bulk of the 
landless labourers and marginal farmers, who on 
grounds of their ‘lowly’ caste are 
elemen amenities to exist. The problem of 
Harijans for which Mahatma Gandhi had laboured 
all his life have never been so acute since Independ- 

- ence as now. The rich land-owning peasantry, now 
firmly entrenched as the ruling class in the villa 


denied even the ' 


development, though not at the 


and supported by an organised group in the ruling 
party, have let loose а reign of terror which led to 
a series of atrocities from Belchi in the North to 
Villupuram in the South. And yet it is this upper 
crust of the land-owning peasantry who go by the 
name of kisans, organise themselves as such, ignor- 
ing the much more numerous landless tillers, апа 
attract to themselves the bounty of the state ш the 
form of subsidies, tax concessioris and even reserva- 
tion of posts in Government employment. 


IN foreign affairs too, though lip service is still paid 
to the policy of non-alignment, we hear of 
“genuine” non-alignment, and of equi-distance.” bet- 
ween power blocs. Surely, non-alignment does not 
mean equidistance between the exploiter and the 
exploited. Devoid of its moral content, non-align- 
ment becomes mere neutrality, a negative concept 
which provides no positive help to the newly emerg- 
ing Third World countries to live as equals with the 
developed countries and pursue their own paths to 
development. 

The Janata Government was proud of its rural 
bias and was highly critical of the alleged neglect of 
rural development during the last thirty years of 
freedom. It is not necessary to enter into a discus- 
sion of the merit of this criticism, for whether or 
not the charge is true, an added emphasis on rural 
cost of industrial 
But rural society is 
It contains large land-owners. 


development, is most welcome. 
not homogeneous. 


firmly entrenched as the ruling clam M т=з” LL n UO Le por 
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and marginal, subsistence farmers, and perhaps 
more numerous than both, the landless tillers and 
the impoverished artisans. Nehru failed to carry 
land -eforms beyond the stage of abolition to land- 
lordicm; he failed to introduce cooperative farming, 
but Зе was conscious that we were paying the 
penalty for our default. This consciousness has now 
vanished, and in spite of all the solicitude for rural 

- development, one hears but rarely about enforce- 
ment of ceiling laws, about improving the status of 
tenarts-at-will and share-croppers except in States 
under Leftist Governments. In the absence of a 
struc-ural change in rural society all the benefits 
sought to be pumped into rural areas, such as 
higher urement prices, taX concessions and the 
. flow of bank credit, can benefit only those who have 
to the exclusion of those who have not. 


ON the industrial front the picture is no different. 
In spite of the emphasis on the small-scale sector, 
the large houses grow larger and concentration 
increases space. Socialism is taboo in spite of our 
Republic Бей described in the Constitution as 
socia ist and in spite of the Parliamentary Resolu- 
tion of December 1954 adopting the socialist pattern 
of society. The public sector is fair game, the whip- 
ping 20y of political parties, and even when it is 
defended its role is regarded as supplementary, 
often subsidiary to that of the private sector. Public 
inves:ment is seldom justified on the socialist 
ground that the means of production must be prog- 
ressively brought under state ownership. It is 
resored to only о. mode basic materials like 
steel, and the basic infrastructure which the private 
secto- cannot profitably and will not therefore 
prov:de for itself. The Industrial Policy Statement 
made by the Janata Government, unlike the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolutions of 1948 and 1956, defines no 
.area 2ither of state monopoly, ог of development 
exclusively by the state. А gradual transition to 
sociaidsm through incieasing social ownership of the 
mears of production is a concept which has 
obvicusly been abandoned. onal demands 
emarating from individual members of the ruling 
party, however highly placed, for nationalisation of 
this industry or that, which in any case hardly even 
materialises, is no substitute for a planned tran- 
sitior. to social ownership. 
Finally, planning as an instrument of growth with 
justice has lost its primacy, even in theory. Conceiv- 
ed originally. on the Soviet pattern and on the basis 
of Soviet ience, Indian planning, in the con- 
text ofa mixed economy, never lived to this 
model. Às competent foreign economists like Char- 
les Beltheim and Gunnar Myrdal, no less than 
Indian economists like the late Dr. Gadgil had 
pointed out, the Indian Plans were at best estimates 
of expected performance, and not blue-prints for 
falfilment. Nevertheless, planning was supported by 
control measures, such as industrial and import 


- 


У 


licensing and price control which sought to regulate , 


the utiligation of scarce resources like capital and 
foreign exchange in accordance with Plan priorities: 
Thes> measures never fully served the purpose for 
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which they were meant, but instead of reorienting 
them to serve the Plan objectives, they are now 
being increasingly discarded as obstacles to free 
enterprise. 


THE general trend is thus unmistakable, but is there 
any sign of its being reversed?. The Janata Govern- 
ment has fallen under the weight ofits own con- 
tradictions, and a new Government has taken over. 
The usual spate of promises has been made and 
lofty ideals have been proclaimed. A classless society 
has been promised with narrowing gap between the 
rich and the poor. The people swept away by 
euphoria twenty-eight months ago have this time 
watched the change with sullen suspicion. Will their 
doubts prove baseless? Time alone will show. But 
can their doubts be regarded as unjustified? The ` 
answer is, No. The contradictions persist. There 
is no indication that a fundamental, structural 
change is contemplated. Revivalism may for the 
present be on the retreat, but there is no assurance 
that even this is a permanent gain,that it will not 
stage a come-back under a different combination of 
forces. The ‘‘backward’’ classes representing the 
kulaks are on the ascendant, Big Business has gain- 
ed manoeuvrability and trade  unionism in the 
narrow sense, as distinct form а broad working 
class movement, has obtained a respite. There is no 
sign yet even of articulation of the needs of the 
two hundred to three hundred million people of the 
country at or below the poverty line. 

There is an unmistakable movement, in both the 
industrial and agricultural spheres, from planned, 
socialist, cooperative development to unplanned 
capitalist growth based on the motive of private 
profit, with increasing foreign, indeed multi-national, 

icipation, if not domination. There may indeed 

some growth, at least until the limit of tolerance 
is reached, but this process of development can 
not only lead to growing disparity between the rich 
and the poor, more, not less unemployment, and 
increasing improverishment of the section of the 
population near or below the poverty line. Capital 
will flow where profit is the highest, not where the 
demand, not effectively expressed in monetary terms, 
is the greatest. Our granaries may be full of food- 
grains sold at profit by the farmers who have surplus 
to sell, but millions of subsistence farmers and land- 
less labourers will starve in the midest of plenty for 
their inability to pay the price. We shall be proud of 
our industries producing the luxuries hither to 
imported from abroad, but our poor will be denied 
the essentials they need for shelter, for clothing and 
for food. Nor can these basic needs be fulfilled by 
palliatives, such as low technology, small industries 
or bare-foot doctors. Only а structural change in 
our economy, and a conscious direction of all our 
resources based on appropriately directed research, 
and on application of science and technology, ean 
provide the solution. 

Indeed, our goal must be clear. We must ask, and 
repeat asking ourselves, the question posed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in 1933: “For whose benefit are 
we striving?" O i 
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Prime Ministerial 
Power: . | 
Some Reflections 


ANNOTATOR , . 


A few weeks ago the British Labour leader, An- 
thcny Benn, was due to deliver a lecture in В 
iversity on “A Case for a Constitutional Premier- 
ship". ' Vice-Chancellor disallowed it for some. 
reason. And Benn has set out the points he had 
intended to make in the lecture in the form of an 
. article п The Observer (July 17). 
' His nain contention is that the powers exercised 
by the British Prime Minister are so great as to 
encroach on the legitimate rights ofthe electorate, 
undermine ‘the essential role of Parliament and 
usurp tae Cabinet’s function of collective decision- 


ovet the Cabinet. The complaints made against 
Morarji Desai by his colleagues in several of the 
letters that have been formally released or conveni- 
ently leaked, is that he did not exert himself — 
and by implication was unable — to sort out the 
feuds between his colleagues. \ 

Nobody can accuse Desai of being the possessor 
ofa Hamlet complex — the charge so often hurled 
at Jawaharlal Nehru, Persons with an open mind 
have the problem of having to decide when to close 
it. Desai was born with — or long ago achieved — a 
made-up mind, one that sees black as black and 
white as white and is untroubled by shades of grey. 
He could demand ‘and secure the resignations of 
Charan Singh and Raj Narain without much trouble 
(even though, withina few months, Ke had to re- 
admit Charan Singh into his Cabinet). When Desai 
is accused of lack of leadership, the. imputation is 
not that he could not assert his will but that he did 


or 


e term relevance to 
politics. 


Our economy ог 


-But Desai is entitled to credit for one important: 


contribution. The rathér acerbic editorials written 
at the time of his exit have not been fair to him 
on this account, And that is the restoration of the 
practice of government by record, which was a 
term casualty durmg and (immediately before) 
Emergency. i 
Churchill, it has been recorded by his subordi- 
nates, asked his generals to demand from him in- 
structions in writing and not merely to act upon 
what he might say in the course of discussions. Even 
at the height of war, this first essential of constitu- 
tional government was maintained in Britain. It is 
when orders came to be given orally, and not even 
directly by the Prime Minister If, and were 
accepted’ without demur, that things began to go 


` wrong in Indira Gandhi's regime. 


To ccnstitutionalists in India, with memories still 
fresh of what an Indian Prime Minister did, it does 
not lock as though British Prime Ministers since 
Churchill have been such masterful personalities as 
to render the Commons impotent or override 
politica. conventions. \ 


. 
е 


In otr country the M 
m 


Already, within two years and a little more, thére - 
scoms to be some nostalgia for a Prime Minister 
who car lead, instead of one who, merely presides 
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India has had its fifth. Prime Minister in 32 years. 
The holders ofthe office have been of different 
styles and temperaments. It is possible now to draw 
some conclusioms about the office of the Indian 
Prime Minister, without having to search and cite 
British practice all the. time. Parliament may still 
claim to draw sustenance from Erskine May, but 
our Prime Ministers are.not unduly influenced 
by the gospel according to Walter Bagehot or Ivor 
Jennings. s | 
Тнв political realities of India are во different 
from those of Britain that the Westminister model 
on the banks of the Jamuna has little inner likeness 
to the one on the banks of the Thames.- 

The differences аге mainly these: ! 

Parliament existed in England before the party 
system developed. Here the parties have come first 
and Parliament later. 

Even though they came later, the British parties 
evolved over a long period of time and their 
adherents developed distinctive intellectual — if not 
social — differentials, making floor-crossing a rarity. 
In India, on the contrary, parties are still the pro- 
duct of mass movements. 

Britain has also wisely developed the system of 
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М 


not initiate and push through policies of short- : 
medium- 


constituency candidates whose politics ате an open 
book to the voters and who exercise a countervail- 
ing power against the ‘national executive of the 
parties. We, on the other hand, have given too 
much importance to the “High commands" of 
parties, with the result that legislative and parlia- 


:mentary parties can be packed with convenient , 


persons. These MLAs or MPs, answerable to their 
electors, are too dependent upon their patrons and, 
like persons of a certain vocation, turn easily to new 


keepers. - 
Yet another major difference is the federal nature : 


of India. In theory a federation is a union of states 
and, therefore power can conceivably be exercised by 
a group of state leaders. This was the rationale of 
the Syndicate. Yet it soon became рег that а 
Prime Minister cannot be contained by any such 
concert of state warlords, for two simple reasons: 
(i) that a federal nation is greater than the sum of 
' jts parts, and (ii) a Prime Minister has many levers 
of power which, if he learns to use them, enable him 
to outmanoeuvre and outdistance challengers. 

Indira Gandhi learnt early to: use these . levers. 
Desai was too set in his ways and in his faith in the 
deaigns of destiny to do so. . 

One of the prjncipal dilemmas of Indian politics 
is how the Prime Minister will use these powers 
without abusing them. i 

Theoretical formulations such as the Bagehot 
doctrine that the Prime Minister is the “first among 
equals” are no help. As Crossman has remarked, 
Bagehot was not drawing a correct inference from 
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British history but genetalising from а particular 
and tem set of circumstances that obtained 
during the decade in which he happened to write 
his book, At that point of time any one of -seven 
ог eight ministers could have become the; Prime 
Minister. ` : 

But this could be said as well of the first Attlee 
Government, which had such stalwarts as ‘Bevin, 
Morrison, Cripps and Dalton and even the first 
Government of free India. Yet such dissimilar 
persons ав Attlee and Nehru asserted Prime Minis- 
terial power and within a few months there was no 
doubt about who was in charge. sweat d 

The fact is that in India, whether at the national 
level or at the State level, only those who deal 
directly with the people and have (or fashion a 
mass base endure as Prime Ministers or Chief Min- 
isters. “Consensus” candidates, or those who come to 
office as & result of arrangements, find that con- 
sensuses are rather tenuous and transitory 
doctrine of “first among equals” takes no note of 
the facts of adult suffrage politics. In fact it was 
formulated before Britain itself came to have adult 
franchise. — 

A second serious blemish of the Bagehot formula- 
tion is that it flies inthe face of the obvious truth 
that the conferrer and the receiver of a privilege 
cannot be equal. The Queen. or the President may 
be the theoretical source of ministerial office. But it 
is the Prime Minister who chooses ministers. From 
management scientists the political scientists should 
learn something about the realities of power flow. · 
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There are other factors like modern technology 
and’ the compulsions of contemporary diplomacy 
. which favour the location of power in individuals | 
rather than in collectives. If the Soviet Union did 
not maxe' а success of collective leadership the 
reason із not only thé nature of Party structure but 
the fact that а hot line cannot have three extensions. 

There is no escape in India from Prime Ministerjal 
Government if there is to be economic and techno- 
logical progress and if regional and other social 
tensions, are to be decisively met. Е ` 

Yet the misuse of such Prime Ministerial power: 
has to be prevented. a ч 

That, to repeat, is one of the central problems of 
Indian >olitics. Y 6 

This dilemma is much тоге acute in India than 
in Britain which has developed — in more relaxed 
times — so many institutions which can withstand 
onslaughts by wielders of power. . * n 

thony Benn, in the article mentioned at the 
outset, suggested the following steps to ensure that 
the Bri-ish Prime Minister did not turm into а: 
rogue e:ephant: > А | 

— Aa end to peerages; 

— Tte election of Cabinet Ministers by Labour 


— Further development of the Commons Select 
Commi-tee system, and power to summon minis- 
ters; s 
— Tte institution of a parliamentary confirmation , 
system тог major public appointments; and 

— A Freedom of Information Act. 

Peereges are a peculiar British anachronism. The 
Prime Minister in India cannot create members of 
Parliament. (A British Lord automatically . becomes 
a legislator) But the other suggestions of Anthony 
Benn are worth adoption here also. 


IN particular, some conventions are needed to 
prevent the concentration of the power of all appoint- 
ments їл [һе Prime Minister's hands. The first step 
that Indira Gandhi took to assert her power was 
when вде was able to prevent Ministers from having 
not only Secretaries of their preference but even 
private secretaries of their choice. . 
Anthony Benn is critical of the fact that in Britain 
the Prime Minister “ехресіз to be consulted, person- 
ally, on appointments of all Chairmen of nationalis- 
ed industries, These account for about 20 per cent of 
the nat-on's output, employ about 1,750,000 people 
and hare an aggregate turnover of over 14 billion a 


"Much havoc has been done in India, politically 
and eccnomically, by the Prime Minister's power to 
choose the chief executive of virtually every public 
sector company, bypassing the Ministers. Nor ів the 

Prime Minister alone to blame іп this matter. In 

` our States, where government is more direct and 
than at the Centre, опе of the chief sources 

of chief ministerial power is the hold on so-called 
autonomous organisations. Some States have also 
witnessed refinements of the art of patronage of 
such a kind that MLAs are indebted to the Chief 
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Minister for a number of sources of income. At the 
Centre, long before E Cy, certain minor aides 
of the Prime Minister chose the heads of the public 
sector undertakings, and during Emergency the 
tendency gained further momentum and the Appoint- 
ments Committee became a mockery. 

There has always been far less discussion in Indía 
than in, say, the United States, on checks and 
balances. Understandably so, because after long 
centuries of colonialism we longed for, “doer” 
governments, We have, as stated at the outset, the ' 
prolem of both non-performing governments and 

yper-prehensile chief executives. The legislature is 
not enough of a check on the executive because of 
the high commands of parties. One of the positive 
aspects ofthe otherwise deplorable phenomenon of 
defections is that these high commands will gradu- 
ally lose their aura and the extra-constitutional 
functions they have been performing. 

Anthony Benn's prescription for taming the British 
Prime Ministers is sioe and shórt. In India any 
such list will have to be much longer. The enlarge- 
ment of the Appointments Committee of the Cabinet 
would be one of the obvious first steps. The Prime 


- Minister's power of patronage has to be decentralised. 


Whether certain categories of appointments could go 
up to Parliamentary Committees for ratification also 
needs some examination. Overzealous but under- 
informed criticism by legislators. has already been 
acting as a halter on some public enterprises. Yet 
there is no doubt that there are some categories of , 
appointments that deserve public scrutiny, especially 
because the top echelons of the Civil Service, instead 
of functioning as an expert check on the political 
of government, as in Britain or France, 
have been behaving like “your obedient servants." — 
` Most discussion on values in politica end up in 
the observation that the rea] remedy is in better 
men rather than in better institutional arrangements. 
But how do you get these better men? Many people 
who started outas critics of Jawaharlal Nehru's 
policies and perceptions have me late converts 
— except persons like the Editor of The Statesman 
who finds Nehruism outdated and irrelevant. Ifa . 
list of qualities uired in а Prime Minister of 
India were it would produce а composite 


, picture somewhat like Nehru — but nations have to 


wait long for such unusual men. Tho greatest thing 
about him is that he discussed policy choices openly 
and promoted public participation in decision- 
making. His own inner reflexes of right and wrong 
were strong enough, and the habit of seeking public 
response led to a climate in , which the people came 
to think that decisions were open, fair and rational. 

The Nehru method was disowned by his daughter . 
who heard other voices. What is now needed із to 
rebuild it еш шо devices: through the 
courts, yes; ugh the legislature itself; but, 
above all, through more public discussion of 
litical objectives and options. A major corrective 
to evolve new Е for appointments 
where'so much of patronage is’ not vested ina 
single individual. It would be good if Mainstream 
could induce some former holders of office to 
comment on this theme. [7] 
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“To me, of all national services, only one is 


significant. All my life, I have devoted my 


whole energy to educate the people to self-reliance.” 


— Rabindra Nath Tagore 


From Letters from Russia 
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National 
Security: 
Internal. — 
Dimensions 


Р. В. CHARI `. 


№ event in recent times has evoked such passion- 
ate outpourings in the Indian press as develop- 
ments leading up to and following the unseating of 
the Janata Party at the Centre. The dictionary has 
been emptied of adjectives to describe the unseemly 
goings-on m New Delhi wherein principles, morality 
and ord nary decency have been cast overboard m 
the unrzlenting pursuit of poe power. Agree- 
ments ere solemnly made and facilely -unmade; 
pledges given and broken according to tbe dictates 
of real-politik. Even real-politik is no 1 distin- 
guishabls from personal aggtan 
interests have been subordinated to party and 
individual interests. We are informed of ай this and 
more in the daily torrent of words churned through 


newspapers and journals: political commentators | 


are hav&g a field day, with gossip passing for 
political analysis. And yet, two aspects of the 
current political scene have not been sufficiently 
articulated, ' 
"ТЬе first is the inevitability of the process which 
we are witnessing. What is occurring at the Centre 
has ed without equal attention in the States 
for over а decade. Federal and provincial politics 
and perscnalities closely intermesh: it was inevitable, 
therefore, that political processes in the States would 
be replicated at the Unión level. The reasons 
- therefore are clear. It has been evident over the last 
decade that the monolithic Indian National Cong- 
ress included too many divisive and ' competing 


z 


disement. National. 


interests to retain its unity forever. . The process of 


. fission started in 1969, and was hastened by factional 


power struggles within the party. - 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the body 
politic should be convulsed as latent sectional in- 
terests comprising the Congress monolith. seek -to 
retain their three-decade-old hold on тоте by forg- 
ing alliances of convenience wi Opposition 
groups. It is equally unsurprising that regional par- 
ties representing purely regional ард parochial 
interests should gain ascendancy in this confused 
political situation. It could be reasonably expected 
that coalitions of parties would share power, in the 
future, at both Union and State levels. The potential 
for discord within the coalitions, and between the 
Union and the States, is obviously great. The States 
will also press for larger legislative and financial 
powers, questioning thereby the fundamental struc- 
ture,of the Indian Constitution — a strong unitary ° 
Centre is visualised therein, taking account of 
India’s historically vulnerable political unity. ` 

The real test for democracy and the parliamentary’ 

litical system in India has now arisen. Will it. 

ve the resilience to forge a few major parties 


. through the much-speculated-about realignment of 


forces? Cohld these parties or coalitions work out ' 
and present coherent and alternative choices before . 
the electorate for the social and economic develop- 
ment of the country? Or, would narrow group, 
caste, regional and personal interests presage аты 
atomisation of the Indian polity? Should this hap- 
pen, a d ing procession of short-lived govern- 
ments are likely to follow cach other, clally 
‘welded together by no principle higher than the 
desire for office. Should India fail this test, the drift 
into authoritarianism would almost certainly be set 
into motion. The point requiring emphasis is that 
events are moving in a direction which was inevit-, 
able and well-nigh preordained, when one-party rule 
came to anend and the Congress monolith virtually 
disintegrated. , 

The second aspect of the current political scene — 
insufficiently articulated — is the relevance of 
present events to India’a national security, which is 
commonly, if narrowly, comprehended to have a 
military connotation related to the protection of 
territory. But a more extended , understanding of 
national security must -include safoguarding of 
legitimate national self-interest, which allows the 
retention of national sovereignty. A. nation could 
preserve its territorial integrity, but subordinate its 
external and internal polity completely to another 


' power. Could sich a dependent nation be deemed 


to have preserved its national security? It is the 
sovereignty component of national security in India 
which might be prejudiced by turbulence in the 
‘Indian political system. 

This could arise from Centre-State relations wor- 
sening and impinging upon existing fissiparous 
tendencies within the country. These are evident in 
North-eastern India where the Naga and Mizo 
moyemients, with an avowedly separatist character, 
show little sign of dying out. External enco 
ment of these movements is also evident; despite 
China's lowered profile at the time of this writing, it 


t 


\ 


needs recognition that China could heighten its 
иш at a time of its choosing. Apart from the 
‚ Naga and Mizo movements in North-eastern India, 
language could become а highly divisive issue, 
accentua other fissiparous elements in the polity. 
Attempts, ore, to language disabilities 
in any form by the Union upon the States could 
strengthen dissent and discord. Disputes could 
arise from a host of other latent but sensitive issues 
arising from Centre-State interactions like aa ici 
bility for maintaining law and order or devolution 
of finances. 

More importantly, political 
acerbate internal problemg within the country and 
affect security. These include obvious economic fac- 
tors like inflation, food scarcity and so on, which 
could exacerbate social unrest among students, 
urban unemployment and other groups of organised 
opinion. There are ominous signs of such unrest in 
the rural sector also, fanned by casteist and local 
interests. No government, quite obviously, can 
‚ deal with such issues purely on the law-and-order 
plane. , Appropriate socio-economic policy decisions 
would, therefore, have to be made, taking due 
account of the immense diversities in a vast country 
like India, and the national consensus available. But 
itwould be equally im 
decisions taken, which is where the rub lies. 

A short digression is necessary here to notice the 
state of the administrative machinery to undertake 
these Herculean tasks. The recent revolt in the 
police and para-military forces has been treated as a 
service issue, and tackled by improving service con- 
ditions through er wages and more privileges. 
There is little doubt that a similar methodology will 
be used to defuse strikes and unrest building up in 


turbulence could ex- 


tion required to 
functions is gettin 


stability. required, and which can be provided by the 
civil services as the nation passes through a period 
of crises, is also being affected. 

Encouragement by external powers to fissiparous 
trends in the'country is an overt means of affecting 
India's national security. А more subtle ‘method 
could be the influencing of domestic politics. It 
is unnecessary to detail instances where such involve- 
ment has been suspected in the past, or to dismiss 
as politically motivated allegations made by national 
leaders regarding the workings of external intelli- 
gence isations. An important’ country like 
India cannot be left out of the power politics of the 
super- Powers, especially when their competition is 
shifting into the developmg world: drawing India 
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t to implement the. 


into any power grouping would tilt the wer 
balance heavily to one side. It would' be clent 
to point out here that the climate for influencing 
domestic politics would obviously be more propitious 
in а situation where rival groups jockey for position 
and the political situation remains in flux. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that India is 
likely to pass through & period of political instability 
in the near-term future, unless a fusion takes place 
between the variegated political forces in the cotn- 
try, founded upon common approaches and agreed 
socio-economic programmes. Otherwise, it is 
doubtful if even a mid-term poll would achieve the 
required cohesiveness in the polity.. А situation of 
continued political instability, however, reveals a 
further danger to India's national security — from 
the linkage of domestic instability with growing 
instability in India's geo-strategic environment. ` 

It is likely that Burma’s capacity to contain guer- 
rilla movements in its northern territories — some 
are Chinese aided and encouraged, — would be 
further weakened. It is also likely that this erosion 
of central authority in North Burma would increase, 


\ghould the Sino-Vietnamese competition for influence 


evolve into rival insurgency movements 
in South-East Asia. It beara mention that, at present, 
the Communist parties in South-East-Asia, and the 
guerilla movements by them, are oriented 
towards Peking. But a change in such orientation 18 


possible, and Laos hasa common border with 


. Burma. The likelihood, therefore, of chaotic condi- 


tions leading to increased insurgent activities in 
North Burma, and its spilling over into North-East 
India, would add to existing instabilities in & 
sensitive region of this country. 

The situation on India’s wedtern borders is also 
deteriorating. А contention between the forces of 
Islamisation and modernism is taking place in 
Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran. Besides, sub-regional 

irations threaten a Balkanization ofthe region. 
These tensions could be exacerbated by external 
involvement. It is doubtful if India could coordinate 
her policies with those of other concerned nations 


' to insulate this region from larger conflicts. But a 


situation of instability in India's western ' security 

‘meters could increase socio-economic tensions 
within this country. How this might happen is not 
clearly visible at present. But population outflows 
across national frontiers or heightened Shia-Sunni 
rivalries within India are possible developments that 
could affect India’s national security. 

The external dimension of India’s security threats 
has been widely commented upon by scholars; 
үе threat evaluations are also undertaken 

y the concerned agencies within the Government. 
Jt does not, however, appear that the internal 
dimension of India's national security has been fully 
appreciated, nor the linkages understood to exist 
between external and internal threats. Itis the 
internal aspect of national security threats to India 
which are gaining ascendancy. In essence, the main 
security threat arises from within, and only partly 
from outside India. А greater debate regarding the 
nature and form of those threats is urgently 
required. Г] . 
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Marching 
for 
‘Salt’. 


SHANTA SERBJEBT’SINGH 


1 


Tes Salt March of the Mahatma 
to Dandi is said to have been 


the watershed whence started the 


roceas of unhinging the raj from 
tts moorings. Defying the might 
of tho Empire on a s 
trivial matter paid off. Vast 
multitudes ‘put their backs up 
and had thé feeling of being part 
of а revolution. 

But the Mahatma's movement, 


while climbing higher and higher 


to the plane of ethical import, 
left the native muscle of the 
British Raj intact. Nobody 
deserted the armed forces. Few, 
if any, left the police dr the civil 
services. At the height of the 
Quit India movement in 1942 
there were two million Indians 


B “уш 67 % 


under arms, fighting for the 
survival of the Raj on far-flung 
battlefields of the world. ‘Many 
soldiers covered themselves with 
glory as they fell ш alien lands, 
fighting last-ditch battles with 
the enemies of the British 
Empire.. 

The handful who joined Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s Indian - 
National Army never could get 
their jobs back after the war, 
in spite of the theatrical defence 
of their cause by Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the Red Fort trial. 

What then is thé ideology, 
described as esprit de corps by 
some clever theoreticians, that 
guides the Indian armed forces? 
For an answer we have to go 
back to Moghul times. The 
Rajput generals in the service of 
the Shahenshah of Hindostan, the 
Moghul Emperor, were engaged 
in the classic exercise of killing 
two birds with one stone. They 
were maintaining private armies 
on behalf of the sovereign at 
Delhi and at the same time being 
true to "the salt"—repaying the 
king emperor for the “namak” 
that they had eaten from his 
board. 

When the British East India 
Company started its march to 
the heartland of Hindostan, 
“native” troops formed the major 
part of its forces. In the Anglo- 
Sikh war in Punjab in 1845-46, 


- the bulk of the British armies 


were Indians, who had “‘eaten the 
salt" of the British. 


Not surprisingly, therefore, a ' 


few years later, the Sikhs, having 
joined the British army and par- 
taken of the salt of the ‘Company 
Bahadur’, also began to play the 
game of killing-two-birds-with- 
one-stone. 
jobs and took revenge on the 
Purbia soldiers who had been 
their tormentors a while cartier. 
The Mutiny (understandably 
styled the War of Independence 
by historians hired’ by ‘the 
Congress Party) was easily sup- 


largely Indian. 

Ever since that day and аде, 
the, armed forces have been 
looked р as the ultimate job 
opening by small peasants, rich 
landlords and scions of families 
with a quarrelsome past. Bearing 
arms and being a soldier came as 


They retained their ` 


` 


t 


a godsend to certain classes of 
cople (labelled as martial classes 

the British). Historians like 
Khushwant Singh never tired of 


emphasising that the Sikhs were. 


the best fighters. 

But what such analysts have 
failed to define is what exactly is 
a "fighter". Certainly not the 
man who bears arms because he 
is im the job that he has opted 
for and hé fights because he has 
eaten the salt of the master who 
pays him on the first of the 
month. That is not the. real 
fighter. 

There is only one real fighter. 
The one who fights for an ideo- 
logy. Such a fighter was the one 
who joined the ranks of Prophet - 
Mohammed or the Khalsa army 
of Guru Gobind Singh, or the 
Bolsheviks of the early twenties. 

In India of today, as we perch 
Esp on the threshold of 

the eighties, there is frequent 
irresponsible talk among the 
bourgeoisie about the need and 
desirability of an ‘‘army take- 
over". That this kind of talk is 
largely irrelevant is proved by the 
fact that the fighting soldiery and 
the officer corps come from two 
distinct classes. 

Imaginary ‘(and unrealistic 
because divorced from the class 
structure ofthe Indian armed 
forces) fears of a coup by Sikhs 
and others belonging to the so- 
called “martial” classes led the 
late Sardar Patel to. formulate 
an unwritten policy to gradually 
reduce’ the number of men belon- 

ging to the ‘‘fighting classes" in 
the crucial formations that 
ultimately make battle. 

This turned out to be a largely 
self-defeating game because of 
the simple explanation that the 
Indian army is a voluntary army. 
Despite the unspoken reeerva- 
tions and allurements offered to 
the others, the  city-dwelling 


. mercantile classes looked down 


' pressed by a well-trained army, ., 


pon s “sipahi” job in the 
army and dismissed it as the 
“dhanda” (business) of the crude 
fighting classes. These аге the 
same people who give vent to 
their complexes by frequently 
flexing their muscles in shakhas 
and perades and assuming threa- 
tening postures of a Hindu 
Rashtra. No member: of this 
class has been seen on the battle- 
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field3 on the western front or the 


eastern front in the two major 
conf-ontations i Pakistan. 
Nor are they ever going to opt 


to be seen 

With this mosaic, what is the 
future of the armed forces? One 
thing is clear. The day of the 
mercenary army is.over. Whether 
in the advanced democracies, of 
the West or in Communist states, 
there exists по such thing as an 
army which fights for “вај” 
alone and which will rush to the 
battlefield regardless of the 
worthiness of the cause. The 


"thinking soldier” іва product 


of the twentieth century. 

What we need in India today 
is mose of this genre of arms- 
bearimg men and women. To 
achiev» this goal what we need 
isa broad-based citizen's army 


im whrh е young Indian is 
compelled to have some аад 1е 


training and сап be called upon `' 


in time of war to come to the aid 
of the country. Other than this, 
maintenance of a standing army 
of one and a half million is an 
enormous drain on the economy 
of a developihg . country like 
our. 

If there has not been an 


attempt at coup-making in India, 


itis largely because the. lathi- 
waving, shorts-wearing shakha- 
wallas are not found in any fight- 
ing formations of the army and 
the officer corps consists largely 
of well-meaning people who are 
busy nursing their jobs and 
climbing towards superior рок, 
building house and pro 

and “holding” a couple o Deis 
every evening without deviating 


. from the pedestrian conversation 


that they carry on in messes and 
chuh bars. In a way it is the 
namak hallal ideology inculcated 


bythe British and fostered on 
feudal norms of honour and 
loyalty that hassaved indepen- 
dent India from military dicta- 
tors. In the absence of any per 
on “ideology” in the ofen 
stiff academic curriculum, the 
bulk of the officer corps is 
dedicated only to the ideology of 
the “ваг” represented by the pay 
irc ds the first of the month. 

fore the danger in the 
years achead lies in a large, ideo- 
logically neutral armed force 
being used by some subtle 
adventurers to subvert the demo- 
cratic system. That would suit 
the shakhawallas Rightist ob- 
scurantists go hand in hand with 
fascism. We have had enough of ' 
Fuehrers, Il Duces, ‘Gen issi- 
mos and Gurus of the Golwalkar 
brand. Letus gradually move 
away from marching for "salt" 
to a true citizens’ army. [J 
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Ex-servicemen: 


Potential | 
Political 
F orce 


МАЈ. GEN. S.N. ANTIA (Retd) 


T= political scene in the country is in tarmoil, 

brought about by unscrupulous politicians and 
political parties. The public are во dis with pol- 
1tical dishonesty, lack of integrity and morality, and 
with Eorse-tradmg tactics, that they have been free in 
their condemnation of the unsavoury events of the 
past two months. If politicians had an iota of shame 
or sel-respect one would have expected them to 
plunge into the Yamuna or Ganga. But it is just as 
well (hat they have done nothing of this sort, for 
then tae rivers would have got polluted. 

It & that these “representatives” of the 
people who two and а half years ago received a 
massive mandate to provide a clean, honest and 
efficiect government should have betrayed the élec- 
torate. The mental make-up of our politicians does 
not give them any vision beyond the horizon of their 
lust fo- power and perks. | . 

Thir is not the first time we have witnessed this 
type of political behaviour, Fortunately, in the past 
it was zonfined to the States and Union Territories, 
while fhe Government at the Centre remained more' 
or less stable even when in minority. This is the first 
time tie Central Government has been во affected. 

It асов not require an oracle to forecast that: the 
sordid drama enacted in Delhi will be ted in 
many State capitals; indeed, the of destabi- 

саду" commenced, 
and in а short. period the political picture would 
have uxdergone radical change for better or worse, 
the latter being more likely. — 4 í 

In this murky atmosphere, however, there is a ray 
of light which will sustain us in the coming 
turbulent period; this light is shed by our Armed 
Forces. As demonstrated jn the past, so in the pre- 
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sent situation also, the record of the Armed Forces 
of ensuring internal stability by their non-interference 
in the political sphere stands out like a.beacon. True 
to them time-honoured traditions, they have kept 
scrupulously aloof, even in a tailor-made situation 
as it exists today. In the political turmoil they have 
not, even by implication, given the slightest hint or 
cause to doubt their unflinching loyalty to the nation 
and respect for the democratic system which we 
have adopted. The triumph of the democratic 
system in India, notwithstanding its shortcomings, 
is no less a triumph for our Armed Forces for having 
remained apolitical. The 
been a testing time for 


. by рош Uncertainty and consequent instability 
in i 


economic and social fields. { 

While the serving rank and file of the Armed 

Forces have kept their faith with the nation, their 

the ex-servicemen, can legitimately take a 
leading role in the country’s political arena to bring 
some semblance to sanity and honesty, apart from 
efficiency, into future рд са] life in this country. 

There are six to seven million ex-servicemen inthe 
country. Fifty to sixty thousand service personnel 
retire annually, and they constitute a formidable re- 
servoir of trained, highly disciplined, hard-working, 
loyal and tical segment of society, Not only 
have they п their utmost in the service of the 
nation when in uniform, their contribution in civil 
Ше is not insignificant. Coming as they do from a 
"sheltered" organisation, they have nevertheless 
bravely faced the challanges of a new life in civvy 
street. Qualitatively their contribution to civil life 
has been enriched by their force of character and 
corporate living which imparts the best of our cal- 
ture. Quantitatively theircontribution, especially to 
the rural economy, has been significant. 

Yet these contributions have almost gone unnoti- 
ced amidst the slogan-mongering and image- 
building public relations and propaganda of political 
parties and politiciatts. Here is a dynamic force in 
society which has been deliberately and assiduously 
kept away from the mainstream of political, econo- 
mic and cultural life — not without reason, for their ' 
entry would show up the professional political hacks 
in their true colours The Government in general 
and the Defence Ministry in particular know well 
the potential of the ex-servicemen. А shrewd 
politician like erstwhile Defence Minister Jagjivan 
Ram realised the danger ex-servicemen might pose 
some day to. professional politicians if the former 
decided to take a plunge into’ political life. 
the Defence Ministry’s bid to maintain a financial 
and administrative stranglehold on the ex-servicemen 
to keep them in control. 

' The Indian Ex-Services League, formed in 1964 
by amalgamation of the All-India Ex-Services 


` Federation and the Indian Ex-Services Association 


under the guidance of General Cariappa, is the 
premier institution of Indian Ex-Servicemen. Its 
aims and objects are to assist the ex-servicemen and 
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their dependants and to render all possible help for 
their rehabilitation, welfare and well-being. It had 
: naturally to depend heavily on the Government for 
` financial assistance and such formal matters as 
pensions, allowances, medical facilities, etc., which 
accrue to ex-servicemen as a matter of right. It is 
only through governmental action and orders that 
these financial and other benefits can be availed of 
by ex-servicemen. . Р 

^, Ex-servicemen over the years are totally dissatisfied 
and disillusioned with not only the Government's 
partisan attitude but also with the tardy and lethargic 
manner in which all their financial and rehabilitation 
schemes are being implemented, which in ‘turn has 
created an impression that it is a-deliberate arent 
by the Government to keep them on a tight 1 
Time and: again, during the annual conventions 
of the League, the. ex-servicemen have indicated 
their disappointment and resentment. The Directór- 
General of Rehabilitation and the Soldiers, Sailors 
and Airmen Boards at State and district levels have 
· shawn little or no awareness of the problems facing 
ех-ветуісешеп and their dependants,and their 
whole outlook on the problems of exservicomen 
does not inspire confidence. 

The Chief of Staff evince very little practical 
interest in tht League and its members, except to 
hold occasional fauji melas or rallies, ав a public 
relations exercise, instead of taking concrete 
measures to solve the genuine problems that con- 
front the ex-servicemen or to prepare those in service 


to face multifarious problems when they are about 


to retire. А 

The Indian Ex-Sérvices League and its affiliated 
branches in all the States had resolved not to parti- 
cipate in any political activity as an organisation. 
This may have been valid during its formative 
years. The fear that such icipation might make 
the Government withhold or cut off financial aid 
or.grants has been another factor. However, 
constraints dre ho longer valid in the fast-changing 
political and economic situation. While the Govern- 
ment may cut off some financial aid or curtail its 
grants, in case the League and ifs seven: million 
members ahandon their self-imposed ordinance 
about politics, it cannot cease to disburse pension 
and otier admissible allowances and facilities san- 
ctioned by ‘law. Therefore, its members getting 
involved in politics will have no serious repercussions- 
оп the Ex-Services League. On the contrary, I 
believe that such a course of action is їп the national 


interest and the ex-servicemen can play a crucial 

role in thé nation’s political life. ' з 
The type:of political participation I visualise for 

our ex-serYicemen із on the of the War 


Veterans' Administration in the USA. Over four 
decades, that organisation has been highly successful 
in, abtaining for its members and dependants all 
possible rehabilitation benefits as well as economic 
and social security: It has built up a powerfal’ 
political base and efféctive lobbies in the US Admi- 
nistration, Congress, Senate and the American 
industrial monolith. Its voice is heard with respect: 
its voting potential is crucial in any American 
Presidential or State elections. In the recent past its 
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‚ participation. It is a well-knit and integra 


record of influencing decisions on vital issues such 
as withdrawal of .US forces from South Korea, 
the Panama Treaty and the SALT Agreement has 
besn significant. The differences in political systems 
and the economic and social disparities between 
India and the US notwithstanding, the Indian Ex- 
Services Leagué and its millions of members аге 
obviously equally capable of influencing the Indian 
political scene, $ 
Ав ап organisation, the Indian Ex-Services League 
has all the attributes needed for successful political 
organi- 
sation on an all-India basis with its roots in the 
villages and small towns where the bulk of the 
membership is found. The officer cadre are'well 
educated and have a liberal and progressive: out- 
look. Here is a body of officers and jawans whose 


respect for each other has in no way-diminished in’ 


е, the fact that they are no longer in uniform. 
officers and men have been trained to take 
це and prompt but correct decisions. They have 

been trained not to rely on wishful or impracti- 
cal assumptions but to aid and execute their 
plans and actions systemati Шу and in accordance 


their mark in the diplomatic fields; and in higher 
echelons of administrative and industrial m 

ment they have shown outstanding ability. By their 
devotion to duty, their sense of dedication, loyalty, 
honesty and moral courage they have left an 
indelible mark on assigments entrusted to them. 
What more does the country want than: such 
attributes for providing effective political leadership 
of a high order? 


Paucity of funds need not be a handicap for the | 


League converting itself into a political organisation; 
it is certam that financial support will come from 


all walks of public life, once it is realised that the © 


organisation has the best credentials for political 
participation. . . : " ты 

А small beginning can be made in the next general 
elections, with ex-servicemen contestmg for the 
Vidhan Sabha and the Lok Sabha from selected 
areas in Punjab, Haryana and U.P., where there. are 
large concentrations of ex-servicemen—under the 
aegis of and 'with support from the Ex-Services 
League, based on a minimum programme of secur- 
ing the maximum benefits for the millions of ex- 
servicemen such as removing the present glaring 
disparities in pension and allowances, creating sub- 
stantial employment opportunities and agrarian 
reforms fo benefit the ex-servicemen-farmers. In 


. course of time it can expand its activities to’ other 


spheres. 

Will the Indian Ex-Services League and the 
millions of ex-servicemen take up this challenge 
when the ceuntry's political life needs them? The 
infrastructure is y in existence. I believe that 
the birth of such a new political organisation àt some 
future date will be a pace-setter for politicai pro- 
priety which is sadly lacking among professional 
politicians. ` 

The' emergence of ex-servicemen аз a political 
force need not be a pipe-dream; it must come sooner 
or later, and the sooner the better, 
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Distortions in 
Our 
Justice System 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


pow justice is facing a crisis so critical that 
courts are on trial, judges are being judged, 
legislatures are being impeached in the streets, and 
Power, the promoter of Order, is powerless against 
the ubiquitous disorder. The Constitution which 
swears -o secure justice — social, economic ‘and 
litical, hangs limp thanks to the three great 
ches having failed, through three Jong decades, 
to live up to the nation’s Manifesto, The intros- 
ү hour has arrived at last for the silent 
Judicature to look at itself in the national mirror 
and realise the pathological distortions in the 
system. Know Thyself, is the beginning and end of 
wisdom. Masses m misery are not mere morons 
and now the time has come to test the Biblical 
statememt: Blessed are they who hunger for right 
and justize, for they shall be fulfilled. 
The Judicature is a national institution which 
belongs to tho ple and currently faces double 
jeopardy — one {ош within the administration and 
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the other from the victimised consumers and ideol- 


ogical challengers. The awesome prospect of the 
justice system grinding to a halt or being jettisoned, 
if a sense of belonging were not injected at both 
ends, breaks my judicial lock-jaw. The law without 
justice is blind; justice without law is lame; law 
geared to justice is' Order. Justice comes into its 
own ,when socially sensitised and spiritually 
energised. 

Courts without judges, cases creeping into 
decades, litigation becoming immortal and laws 
being outlawed have become too common to disturb 
by statistics anyone’s conscience in the country. 
The backlash of wrongs unlimited, beware, breathes 
life into the revolution of rights. 

Indian politics has demonstrated that self. 
government 18 no guarantee of good government; 
the Indian bureaucracy has established that the dogs 
(of criticism) may bark, the caravan (of colonial- 
type administration) will pass; the Indian Judiciary 
has pontificated that the Constitution is what the 
judges say it is. The untold story of the unborn 
August Revolution and after is that even now law 
and justice are distant neighbours, the three instru- 
mentalities steadily losing credibility. If there is 
nothing to hope for from the law there is something 
to shoot for against the law — an anarchic epitaph 
the Establishment may be writing without realising 
it. So, law-in-action must become the delivery 
system of social justice. 


z 


Сошо to the basics, our Constitution has set the 

sights of Justice: 
The State shall strive to promote the welfare of 
the people by securing and tecting as effec- 
tively as it may a social o in which justice, 
social, economic and political, shall inform all 
the institutions of the national life (Art. 38). 
Despite this activist ' 

dimension of collective 


The pathology of noisy iamentary do-nothing, 
paper-logged governmental non-performance and 
solemfi administration of injustice — all according 
to law — will blow up as future shock unless a 
Human Tomorrow is midwifed in time, but that is 
beyond my immediate thesis. While I focus on the 
justice m, the other two — the administrative 
and legi tive — are also in terribly bad shape. . 

Small wonder the rising revolution of expect- 
ations is reversing into a fearful explosion of frus- 
trations and the creed of the rule of law looks in 
the eyes of the poor like the Guarantor of India 
(Private) Limited. Does the anonymous poet ring 
a bell as he versifies — Р 

The law locks up both man and woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 

But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose? 


The сорашу to the court system from within 
comes from legislative indifference to and executive 


~ 
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neglect of the minimal physica] and financial needs 
of the pyramid and its personnel. The Constitution 
has made the triple facets of justice the cornerstone 
of the edifice of State. And yet the Court has been 
let down by both the other wings. In the National 
Plan the justice system ‘is not an item; so we havea 
planiess justice process. It is humiliating how back- 
ward the ini ive and other circumstances of 
the courts are. Many trial, even higher courts, have 
a Billingsgate feel for want of space, have no tech- 
nological aids, nor even toilet facilities, suffer from 
staff shortage, even paper scarcity. Even when 
arrears of murder cases and accident claims mount 
staggeringly, Governments annoyingly deny or delay 
additional judges. And independent judiciary, under 


such many-sided adversity, can be a casualty unless | 


these ‘robed martyrs’ have remarkable survival 
value, defiant.of indignity. 

The Supreme Court andthe High Courts have the 
power to make rules in many matters but Govern- 
ment's assent becomes often necessary and is im- 
` pertinently tossed about. Just one instance. The 
Civil Procedure Code provides for free legal aid for 


indigent litigants at the expense of the State. Many , 


High Courts have framed draft rules and forwarded 
them to Government for approval which is rarely 


forthcoming. If even in such a matter as affects. 


the poor and is a Directive Principle of State Policy 
neglect is writ large, one can imagine the lack of 
response in other matters. With imcrease in popul- 
ation, awareness of rights and welfare legislation; 
there is a litigation explosion; but numbers must be 
met by numbers and Governments ignore this 
elementary logic of more courts and complain about 


docket delays. 
Judges dispense Де according to law. So the 
primary obligation for enacting legislation to enliven 


social and economic justice is the legislature. People 
regard the courts as unjustly administering the laws, 
but the cuipable inaction of legislatures in not 


amending or reforming the legal system, which is - 


perfectly within their power, is not known to the 
public. The court is the scapegoat; the legislative 
and executive are undetected delinquents. 


Irisa common phenomenon that the intendment 
of the law-maker misfires when courts interpret the 
law. Ifthe legislature and the law court interact 
through some quick communication and correction 
mechanism, the error may be set right and the law 
fulfil itself. This functional courier system, which 
the Supreme Court had stressed, has nevei been 
heeded. Our Law Commission, whose statutory 
status as а legislative commission with functional 
expansion in coverage is long overdue and will 
reduce the burdens on Parliament, may well be the 
conduit pipe if, in the process, the Commission 
puts out drafts, does research and invites icipa- 
tion from the public, bar, bench, specialists and, 
importantly, parties in Parliament. Our Law Com- 
mission currently survives as a Law Ministry 
branch — not a creative bridge — and that is com- 
ment enough. ` 
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The laws, now loaded in favour of the strong and 
against the weak, have to be blamed оп the law- 
maker, but there is another dimension to the con- 
tribution of the legislative instrumentalities to the 
lacunose or il 1 laws and litigative uncertain- 
ties making the justice system & gamble or forbid- 
den fruit for the poor. Ancient Indians drew up law 
as terse sutras, at once lovely and lasting and flexi-. 
ble. In Europe, the English meticulousness is not 
adopted: Our ‘Whereas’ men copy the Westminster 
mode. 


"Pm the parllamentary draftsman, 
1 compose the country's laws; 


“Some would add to this old jingle that the draftsman Is the 
cause of half the frustration as well... Renton Com- 
mittee points out that the problem of obscure statute law is 
important to every citizen. 

рае ау any ot our national life or of our per- 
zona] lives that is not by one statute or another. The 
affairs of local authorities, na 

E citizen is affected by various 
оноов 


буеп 
for laws governing the humble tribal and bonded 


e of the struggle for Human Rights 
literacy. Parliament can do it but itis too innocent 
and guilty to do it. 


Tue legal profession is the great mediator between 
Law and Justice, the constantly moving conveyor- 
belt connecting the court and the community, the 
defender of Right against Might, the lobbyist for 
the little Indian in law-making.and the protestant 
on behalf of the disabled human, especially where 
freedom is in peril and justice in jeopardy. The bar 
can be the bastion. 

Indian poverty and Indian liberty — they go 
together — beseech Indian legality to salvage them. 
Butin England, America and Australia warning 
signals are sounded; India must be оп guard. The 
cavedt was entered by President' Carter addressing 


í the Los Angeles Bar: 
‘Wo are over-lawyered......Lawyers of great iufluence and 
педи agus ci and economic si 
They ve fought tions their own 


Lawyers as a profession have resisted botk social е and 
economic Eni ree id of 


raform...We have the 


heaviest 


t 4 
MATNSTPR AMS 
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ў people... greater has come to 
legal profession, when no-fault vo been adopted, 
lawyers ha to — in short, when the 


i 
ij 


0.5. Chief Justice Burger recently warned: 


ue pay well be on our way to а ч 
hordes ungry as locusts, brigades justices, 
nere bel contemplated.” 


. in numbers never before 

Mr. Justice Kirly of Australia argued: 

“The | -which isprofoundly affected b - 
sional etiudas an УВКБ Б робита авй by profe. 


the supply of 
view 


are not dinosaurs. 
t to rapidly changing times.” 


The other jeopardy to the justice process is from 
within. The court system, in its profile, lifestyle 


associa dons. 
itself they must 


'ed methodology and 


and. thought-ways, alienates itself from the com- 
munity by clinging to 4 blurred colonial carbon- 
copy, and, for the National Planners, the Judiciary 
is a non-item. So long as a people-oriented forensic 
process is not fabricated, social Justice, ino 

economic justice, will be untouchable and unapproa- 


‘chable through the litigative machinery. ^ 


A functional close-up shows that the court zig- 
zags towards its goals, faltering and floundering, 
and condemned to fail without radical restruc- 
turing, socially sensitised engineering, modernis- 

nd .perspective-based recruit- 
ment policy. Ballyhoo about issues like delays 
in disposals, docket backlog, long arguments, 
expensive and dilatory litigation, vagarious Judge- 
ments ien what not, are the syndrome to cure 
which needed deeper diagnosis and daring 
remedies. At present, the justice is iatro- 
genic and breeds added injustice. Solutions sug- 
gested up to now are cosmetics, not therapeutics. 

Why do-people seek justice in the strests more 
than ш the courts? Because, side by side with a 
constitutional declaration of socio-economic justice 
and great rights, in contradictory ‘co-existence, 
survives а law administration shaped by the British 
and enshrining values and ways unsuited to indi- 
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gent, agrestic Indian conditions, scaring away or 
_ victimising the weak through slow-motion justice, 

high-priced .legal service, long-distance delivery 
- centres, mystiques of lacunose legalese and proces- 
sual. pyramids made up of teetering tiers and sophi- 
sticated rules and tools. On the topofitall, an 
obsessive preoccupation with the obscurantist litera- 
lity of the law by men in robes who professionally 
dismiss the: commpassionate ог policy-oriented 
school of construction as out of bounds in our 
Socialist Republic. Our nation, with all its 
hopes and all its boasts, can never really be just 
till all its: citizens, high and low, can claim 
equal access to humane justice through  law-in- 
action, and until justicing and jurisprudence re- 
incarnate to embody the Constitutional imperatives 
and reorient the judicial personnel and processes. 


Fringe e do not alter the fundamentals; and 
today we play with the peripherals while the rot 
is at the core, ` 


Indian law and its instrumentalities are accused— | 


a la Gandhi and Nehru — of being out of step with 
social justice. The major strategy to end the estran- 
gement between the law and the lowly can only be 
through a home-spun judicial technology, people- 
oriented infrastructure and participative processual 
ice; and yet the elite is too hide-bound to 
lude radical judicial reforms on the national 


Structural engineering in the forensic field and 
democratic justice management have hardly received 
national attention and some sort of ‘hands off’ 


doctrine has prevailed except for the negative legis- 


lative nostram of excluding the civil court’s jurisdic- 
tion and even lawyers’ participation, ineffectual in 
practice and dubious in bene We have never 
debated on alternates to formalised judicial institu- 
tions like el -judicial organs, arbitral 
ls, conciliation tribunals, small claims or even- 
ing courts, peripatetic tribunals, family courts, 
negotiated justice m litigation with public bodies or 
other rural relevant models or adalats. Р 
justice, viable with safeguards and capable of hand- 
ling bigger civil and criminal cases, is dismissed by 
elitists pejoratively, by those who chant at Rajghat. 
Swadeshi experimentetions to attain social justice 
- have never swum into the Administration’s ken. We 
have never considered in depth reduction of the num- 
ber and nature of appeals upon appeals or other forms 
of füdiclal review nor new of hearing, never 
discussed judicial recruitment policy vis-a-vis social 
justice perspective, never regarded orientation and 
refresher courses and on-going education for judges 
through national colleges for judges at all levels and 
for the 1 profession through university program- 
mes. M isation of court methods and organis- 
ation has been regarded as anathema so that East 
India Compeny-type die-hard survivals are the 
judicial dinosaurs in the justice jungles of India. 
Modernise or perish, is my prayer to the reformer, 
if there be any. ‚ 

Participative justice, Gandhiana notwithstanding, 
is not on the national agenda, although its applica- 
tion at many levels and in many forms, involving 

- para-legals, the media and pro bono publico organis- 
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ations, may transform democratic legality. Is 
swadeshi a casualty, innovation treason and exen 
modernity heresy? Is. that why the Civil Courts 
Acts remain obsolescent? Is parliamentary hostility 
to creativity the reason why even the recent amend- 
atory exercise of the Civil ure Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code have proved costly and 
dilatory legislative futility? Don’t confound 'com- 
placent tinkering with comprehensive restructuring. 


4 


THE political leaders know that the people are" poor 
and the poor haye more cause to set wrongs right 
than the rich; and yet, in the name of tbe little, man 
whose little pencil collectively makes Ministers, is it 
not fair to ask that new designs of justice institutions 
should be drawn? We have done nothing during 
these decades to simplify the system or institution- 
alise other organs. We cling to a system of Victorian 
vintage. It is refreshing to listen to Anglo-American 
voices on that system. 


^ 
“J think the whole English legal system is nonsense. I would 
to the root of it—tbe civil case between two private parties 
a mimic battle in which the champions are witnesses chosen 
by each side but who are not necessarily people who know Шш 
is conducted to mediaeval 


Е 
4 
Я 
: 


And an American jurist was equally unsparing of 
his country when he wrote that “basic reforms in 
court organisation and sound and i inative new 
procedures for handling the mounting flow of civil 
claims and criminal prosecutions are indispensable 
conditions for meeting today's crisis in the courts." 

“Tf our business methods were as antiquated as 
our legal methods, we should be а bankrüpt' coun- 
try....There is need for comprehensive enquiry into 
the roots of our ure, backed by a deter- 
mination to adapt it to fit the conditions ‘of the 
welfare state", said Lord Devlin. 

“The scales of justice are inevitably weighted", 
observed an eminent Britisher, “in favour of the 
richest people, who can afford the best lawyers and 
advice, whereas the person of average income may be 
excluded from his rights unless he is so irresponsible 
as to gamble since there is always a risk that even a 
small claim might escalate to the House of Lords, 
wafted on a legal nicety which may be interesting 
but could result in bankruptcy for him and his 
family." Innovation is going on elsewhere although 
under the Indian Sun cerebration is benumbed. 


We should seriously investigate, without passion, 
the pros and cons of the Supreme Court i having 
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TS sittings in the South and-the North-East. 
Today, this summit court is non est for the tribals 
of Manipur or Andamans or for any average Indian 
in Karnataka or Kerala. Benches of High Courts 
are opposed as calamities although Agartala with 
200 lawyers and 1000 cases has 8 days of surprise 
sittings by a judge or two from Gauhati. I can 
multiply of the logistics of injustice: and 
glaring geographical discrimination but, ideologically, 
the qiestion is Gandhian; Does India live in its 
villages at all? This rural betrayal is against social 
justice, for courts are for the people and not the 
peopE for courts, if “We, the People of India" is 
not a Constitutional euphemism. In England, 
America and Australia no one was horrified by 
circuit courts and in our land of penurious distances, 
lingustic and cultural variances, we should not 
minify the relevancy and urgency of social justice in 
its ge»-human proportion. 

Qu- court-fees laws are contrary even to the 
Magr.a Carta signed centuries ago on the meadows 
of Runnymede, and it sometimes happens that 
courts direct a suitor to claim justice by selling his 
small house or foregoing his treatment for cancer 
by diverting his only moans of survival for payment 
of court-fee. If this be the Rule of Law upheld by 
the les of justice, impeachment of Court Law 
by Justice is inevitable. But the lethargic 
legislatures do not act, 

‚ An essay on the deeper import of legal aid to 
the poor is of seminal ce. There is an 
impression that free legal service is all about litiga- 
tion and prevention of litigation. This is a court- 
centred obsession. Certainly, legal advice, preven- 
tion of litigation and promotion of settlements are 
impo-tant components of the programme. Equally 
clearly, free legal services in civil and criminal pro- 

gs as well as in quasi-judicial and admini- 
strative hearings are important. Likewise, legal aid 
for the working class in labour disputes, for the 

try in agrarian disputes, for the minorities 
in communal disputes, are part of the wider 
scheme. Legal help to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, legal rescue to the weaker 
segments like women, children, physically and 
mentally handicapped groups, prisoners, religious 
and political dissenters, inhabitants of geographi- 
cally remote regions and the like, must figure in 
any comprehensive national legal service ject. 
Many civil and criminal actions and reliefs under 
other laws or against administrative actions never 
surface, snowed down by chill penury 


Bu- what do you do if law itself is the enemy of 


justice? Justice to the poor, the weak and the 
derelict means more than all these. Тһе existing 
law ic sometimes hostile to them. Therefore, lob- 
bying for Jaw reform to offer effective protection 
for the poor, for the socially and economically 
poor, is a part of legal aid. 

Cless actions, public interest litigation, test cases, 
interventions by public organisations and the like 


in civil and criminal cases are facets of icipative 
justice on behalf of the . This invo ves jurispru- 
dentizl с inclu re-definition of “cause of 


action’, ‘aggrieved person’ and many other concepts. 
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For instance, the horrendous escalation of auto- 


‘ mobile accidents causes indescribable misery; and 


no-fault liability, now that insurance is nationalised, 
is simple social justice. And yet callous govern- 
ments and docket-crowded courts, with no regard 
for human relief, leave this principlé in the cold, 
despite a long-ago Report of the Law Commission 
for its partial acceptance. Therefore, if the poor 
are to have a stake in the rule of law, we may have 
to create a new jurisprudence. Shall I call it people- 
oriented jurisprudence so essential in Third World 
conditions? 


THERE i$ а story of three stone-cutters. Asked 
what they were doing; one of them said: ‘Iam 
cutting stone’. Another said: ‘I am earning my 
livelihood’. And the third said: ‘I am building a 
cathedral’. In our daily labours of law and justice, 
the vision of the Constitutional cathedral spiritua- 
lises our profession. This confluence of adventures 
makes the legal-judicial profession, not the janitor 
of litigative doors but the house-keeper of social 
justice. 

Judges are the keystone of the arch of Justice and 
must be hand-picked, not based on professional 
income, nor on capacity to quote Coke nor satisfac- 
tion in judicial sadism and upholding elitism and 

‘vicious’ virtues, but on their intellectual 
creativity and social sensitivity in the art of justice: 
according to law. 

A pachydermit judicature is a contradiction of 
our Constitution. Cardozo quoted with approval 
the other Roosevelt: 


“The chief law-makers in our country may be, and often 


century we 
who hold to a twentieth 

y and not to а long 
thé product of primitivo 


The final court's role in India is of interpretation 
of law but every interpretation is a creative projec- 
tion, not a mechanistic declaration, and so the 
Indiam Constitution itself is largely what the 
Supreme Court says it is. Lesser laws are ana 

ortiori case. What manner of men are the judges 
becomes critical; their private politics, social philo- 
SOT upbringing, education and life-style affect 
-their thought process. So itis that Prof. Griffith, 
among others, has devoted a book to the Politics of 
the Judiciary and accented on their class character. 
He wrote: “These judges have by their education 
and training and the pursuit of their profession as 
‘barristers, acquired a strongly homogeneous collec- 
tion of attitudes, . beliefs and principles, which to 
them represents the public interest." It is for Indian 
jorists to comment оп the class syndrome, if any, 
of the Indian judiciary although E.M.S. was held in 
‚ contempt for saying it.| ] 
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Scientists 
in 
Search ` 


Gurus 


Future belongs to those who befriend science and 
scientists. . | 
› ‚ —Jawaharlal Nehra 


A lerge number of people in India, who.had begun 

to look towards science to provide solutions to 
their problems, better life and а new outlook, feel 
intrigued, if not disappointed when they read or 
hear about distin scientists becoming dis- 
ciples of various god-men, some of whom leave ‚ап 
impression which is far from happy. They must be 
looking for reasons for this g so: why these 
реоре who have unearthed the secrets of nature, 
have created so much power and transformed the 
world now turn to -men? Do the latter have 
more knowledge, powers or super-intelligence by 
virtue of which they can solve existing problems? Or 
are scientists seeking satisfaction which they seem to 


- miss in their scientific endeavours?' Or is it that they 


The етт expreesod in this article are those of the author 
and пос necessarily those of the organisation where he works. 
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_ helped їп war efforts. 
tinguished scientists were associated. with 


. Tess. 


now realise that truth is beyond what they have 
learned and taught their students? d ag 

The phenomenon, being fairly widespread, 
deserves to be studied in some detail. 

In Europe, science and technology had their . 
origin as a part of the radical social movement 
against feudalism, the fendal value-system, and fpr 
the emancipation of the productive capabilities of 
people and developing new intellectual horizons. In 
contrast, contemporary science and technology in 
India were implanted by the British as part of tha 
British army, hence to be used as an instrument of 
domination and to suit their colonial interests: 
greater exploitation of resources to help Britain 
‘develop industrially. It was isolated from people, 
their needs and demands, taught ‘only when neces- 
sary and then only in the language of the colonial 
masters. Consequently, the policies governing its 
growth and area of development were strictly con- 
trolled by the colonial ers However, with the 
increase'in needs, the scientific infrastructure also 
grew, and more and more Indians came to be part 
of the infrastructure. However, like Indians in the 


civil service, army and police, Indian scientists were 


also, with a few exceptions, an instrument of ex- 
ploitation. This can be inferred from the work and 
services of those scientists who were.honoured; they 
Were, with few exceptions, those who had rendered 
distinguished services to the colonial masters or 
Incidentally, not many dis 
the 
national movement for freedom. 

However, as a result of the world situation and 
the development of the national movement within 
the country, it became clear, in the early forties, 
that power would soon be transferred to Indians 
under the leadership of the Indian National Cong- 
Indian scientists began their search for new 
affiliations and patrons, Being nurtured by the 
Government, on whom they had depended for their 
resources and to whom they looked for support, they 
leaned heavily towards those who were likely to. be 
at the centre of power. It is interesting to note that 
they did not make any significant effort to forge 
linkages with Indian industrialists. The process 
began with the participation of scientists in the 
deliberations of the Planning Committee: of the 
Indian National Congress on the basis of the per- 
sonal relations of some of the scientists with politi- 
calleaders. This linkage was further strengthened 
when Jawaharlal Nehru, who perhaps was the only 
one in the nationalleadership who understood the 
value of science, was elected President of the Indian 
Science Congress Association for its session at New 
Delhi in 1945. He. however, could not preside as he 
was in prison. Perhaps, these linkages were respon- 
sible for scientists, who were involved in the Plan- 
ning Committee of the National Congress, being 
invited by the Government of free India to head 
new scientific agencies and institutions. 

With the achievement of freedom, different scien- 
tists came to have different ideas about science and 
its role in society, the position of scientists in society 
and the type of society which should be built, There 


. were those who thought that the main task of scien- 
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tists was to build scientific and technical institutions 
similar to those in the West, and once this objective 
was achieved, benefits to society at large. would 
follow. There were others who wanted science to 
be planned for a just and equitable society. The 

' latter had derived their ideas from the study and 
experience of misuse of science for purposes of 
profit, war and destruction. Those who belonged to 
the former school of thought got prominence and 
were patronised by the Government. 

The linkage of scientists with those in political 
power resulted in scientists vying with each other in 
seeking favours from those in power. Consequently, 
at every scientific function, of. some significance to 
being with but later on at functions of even little 

„significance, politicians were invited to maugurate, 
preside or grace the occasion. A foreign o ; 
‘who noted this phenomenon in the early stages of 
development commented in the following words: 

«Та India today the unworthy successors of Dur- 
vasa and Vishwamitra actually invite governors, 
Vice-Chancellors and the like to address them. This 

„атау be a relic of British rule ... 

“Tt is time that responsible persons in India real- 
ised that the invitation of foreigners to such Cong- 
resses lowers the prestige of Indian science 
considerably. Sb do the tours arranged for them 


later." (J.B.S. Haldane, Science and Indian Culture, ' 


1965). 

Soon it came to be realised that possibilities of 
development of an area of science, building an in- 
stitution and, having positions of some significance, 
ie., career advancement, d ded not оп attain- 
ment or capacities but on in close proximity 
to and on the right side of those in power. The 
invitation to politicians to. inaugurate seminars, etc., 
‘provided an oppórtunity to scientists on the peri- 


phery to demonstrate their importance and relev- ' 


"ance, scientific or otherwise, and to impress the 
political leaders. The latter was also achieved by 
inviting foreign scientists to such occasions. Their 
Lise due ше conveying to the political 
eadership the value of the ideas, fields of specialis- 
ation or the institution of the concerned Indian 
scientist. Further, an inivitation from an institute 
abroad or election to some soclety overseas was 
also extensively published and was used to impress 
those in power. Е 
The weakness of the political leadership їп favour 
of the opinion of the “white man” was fully exploit- 
ed by scientists for their career development. 
Foreigners were requested to write to the political 
leadership about the achievement of а scientist and 
how valuable he would be in the service of thé coun- 
try to develop a branch of science or industry. They 
were also invited to India and introduced to the 
>` political leadership when the former would put in 
а word to the latter about the valuable work done 
bythe concerned scientist, who, if given a position 
oftgreater responsibility, would be useful to science 
in the country, in fact to the country as a whole. 
"The foreign scientists were quite willing to do so, as 


it served the interest of their country by way of- 


gaining a say in the organisation of. scientific and 
technical programmes, institutional development and, 
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most important of all, sale of scientific and technical 
instrumen А 


1з. 

The result of this dependence upon the recom- 
mendation of foreign scientists and building lmk- 
ages with the political leadership resulted in the 
externalisation of the value system of science. Peer 
system of science, which has responsible for critical 
evaluation of work and promoting people of merit, 
got subverted completely. The younger scientists, 
noting the pattern set, followed suit. They, conse- 
quently, instead' of concentrating upon work and 
achieving distinction thro it, diverted their ener- 
gies towards building es with the political 
eadership either directly or through foreign scien- 
tists. Those who through their political linkages had 
come to occupy important positions in scientific 


_agencies and institutions, used their positions and 


power to get elected to prestigious positions in scien- 
tific societies, academies and associations, sometimes 
under threat of starting their own institutions. 
Another byproduct of this approach was infighting 
among the scientific community. Principles, ipolicies 
or scientific discussion of merits or demerits never 


‚ came to the surface, even technical differences came 


to be aired through personal differences and tended 
to divide the scientists into groups around those im 
power or aspiring to be in power. 


THE game, overplayed, was sooner or later to ове 
its charm as well as effectiveness. This came 
about in a rather interesting manner. 

The crisis as it deepened in the West forced people 
to look for alternatives. The younger generation 
came increasingly aware and critical of the hypoc- 
tisy of so-called ideals, the widening gap, between 
ideals and practices, the misuse of science and  tech- 
nology for profit, as an instrument of power to 
create and maintain inequality and for purposes of 
war and destruction., The younger generation looked 
towards societies other than those of the European 
culture area, for values and principles on the one 
hand and cultural patterns on the other which could 
give them a clue to the future or help their troubled 
souls, Their search led them towards: the East — 
the Islamic, Indian and Chinese culture areas, which 
had given, to the world major philosophies and 
religions and had once given to societies a new dyna- 
mism and to individuals anew meaning of life. 
Opting out of the educational system, or trying, to . 
escape from the monotony of work-schedule and 
life, they came in large numbers in search of a new 
life. The talked of troubled souls, restlessness, mean- 
ing of life, purpose and goal of living. They freely 
used — perhaps also enjoyed doing it — some mys- 
tical words and phrases which they had picked up, 
imparting their own meanings to these. Some of the 
god-men, who were going through difficult times as 
more and more people were turning to what was 
being called modernisation, started picking them up: 
and began ising courses for meditation and 
yogic tices and "providing mantras to achieve 
salvation. While the new jargon fascinated them, the 
practices, with free sex, drugs, etc., coupled with 
esoteric dresses, etc., became a new experience. 
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The: god-men in the process: accumulated con- 
siderable resources and organised themselves on the 
lines of contemporary business practices — high- 
pressure salesmanship backed. by i 
publcity. Using their “foreign connections”, as 
sciertists had done earlier, the god-men established 


themselves, to provide an answer to the problems 


of individuals and society. Their alternative differed 
from others in so far as it eschewed social and 
political action based on scientific knowledge and 
technological capabilities, and cashed in on the 
supecstition, pendas and traditional thinking still 
prevalent in the | ' 


country. 
Tte political айдыр. which in the early stages , 


of coming to power, had’kept religious practices 
and personal beliefs outside the framework of their 
offical ir pone ee either due to old. age or 
because of increasing uncertainty of political life 
came to consult god-men, to have some feeling of 
security. The god-men used this opportunity to 
increase their power through their hold on the 

litical leadership and through the latter got their 

ollowers and others who chose to come to them 

appointed to important positions., - 

Опсе ‘the political leadership-cum-godmen com- 
plex was formed: and demonstrated its effectiveness, 
those scientists whose pun with foreign scientists 
was coming to an end, found another i 
begar to cash in on it. There was, 
reason for it. 

Incian scientists who, though they had served the 
Britisa loyally, had resented the humiliation through 
denia of important positions, which were reserved 
for Englishmen, and had often sought to overcome 
the ‘feeling of subordination and frustration by 
observing rituals, wanted to have a distinct 
identity. In this process they got a split pesonality. 


They worked as scientists in the laboratory, speaking - 


English, dressed in European clothes, and guided by 
English officers. At home, they spoke the mother- 
tongue, dressed in national clothes, observed social 


` customs and practices and even followed rituals 


‘the bzsie assumptions of sci 


which were against the very spirit of science. _. 
Some of these scientists in their later life, either 
due tc personal disappointment and frustrations or 
because they looked upon science as a mere profes- 
‘sion with no commitment to it, turned to re gious 
people in search of solace. This process was further 
"accelerated by the social crisis, which questioned 
and technology, 
which seriously affected fature possibilities with the 
limitation of employment opportunities. The social 
questicning of science and technology initiated a 
process of rethinking on some of the commonly 


ted assumptions and concepts on the one hand ` 


and looking for an alternative on the other, In the 
latter case, they turned to the 
to find a way out. : | 

The god-men, who had by then established them- 
selves well, started attracting the scientists. This 
was mutually advantageous. The scientists. who 
generaly were believed to be non-believers and who 
had come to occupy & pre-erhinent position as people 
who had апогей. society radically in the last 
few decades, added lustre to the god-men’s position 
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national 


ancient philosophies . 


M 
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and were effectively utilised by the propaganda 
machine. . 

'It was also beneficial to the scientists, Firstly, 
they could use this linkage, and the language which: 


went with it, for expressing their identity as distinct: 


from the Western scientists to ovércome their sense 
of inferiority. / Perhaps it created in each of them a 
feeling of being a giver rather than only a receiver, 
Secondly, since the political. leadership had also 
started openly building linkages with god-men, the 
scientists’ linkage with 

channel fér establishing linkages the political 
leadership. з 


[] " 

From the possibility of being leaders of intellectual 
regeneration, as in'the case of scientists in Europe, 
the fall of Indian scientists to a subsidiary position, 
in ‘the hands of god-men, and as а tool of revival 
ism, has indeed been a great fall. How did jt come 
about? Was the vision faulty and hopes unrealistic? 
Or did Indian scientists falter in their pursuit and 
limit their horizon to short-term gains? 

One possible reason seems to be their continued 
shirking of social responsibility in pursuit of limited 


gains, of building individual careers. This limited ' 


preoccupation and the search for patrons was essen- 
tially due to opting for a short cut and voiding 
facing their social ities. India been 
faced continuously with. 
often called natural і 


people, 


д by it; and using available technologies, nor 
ought for their implementation — by educating the 
people and mobilising their support. When crores 
of rupees worth of ghee, 


operations, scienti 
practices and wastage nor made any effort to 


long-term 
eration as 
su On as 
practices, as was 


and other astronomical phenomena, when no visible 


promotion on the other, 
at no point of time data, 
knowledge and technical 
competence were utilised in decision-making. If the 
process of establishment of a refinery or a steel mill, 
promotion of irrigation Projects, or any scheme of 
ocal or national importance is examined, it will be 
noticed that factors.other than technical and scien- 


{ t 


nit 


- 


knowledge and insight | 


or during eclipses | 


|" 


tific were given greater weight and scientists апа 
technologists were rarely involved in the final 
eon ee This was so even in the case of 
import of technology which negated indigenous 
. capabilities built as a result of the effort of scientists 
- and technologists. Scientists remained helpless 
spectators. is was even more true with regard 
‘to social issues and customs, where the country 
continues to pay.a heavy price as a result cf 
decisions taken or being taken on the basis of ad 
hocism, p prejudices or fads or on the basis 
of outdated knowledge and limited experience. 

Jf Indian scientists had, at the time of indepen- 
dence, instead of concentrating on individual link- 
ages with the political leadership, tried to organise 
themselves as a community, around а value system 
and a defined social role, they would have been able 
to play a major role in shaping the development of 
the country. They, would bave been able to influen- 
Fins decision-making machinery with views based 
on facts and a rigorous discipline of analysis: This 
would have not only helped the political leadership 


with correct choices, but also contributed to the, 


transformation of political calture, where respect for 
facts would ‘have had greater sway. They would 
have thus, with the progress of industrialisation and 
increased téchnicalisation of ‘society, increased their 
say in decision- ing and their influence on society 
as a whole. They would not have reduced themselves 
to a secondary position, being at the beck and call 
sometimes of politicians and sometimes of god-men 
who utilise them and their knowledge often to justify 
things which go against the very fundamentals of 
science ` 
Science and technology аге now undergoing consi- 
'derable social questioning. It is, therefore, an 
opparnine ime for Indian scientists to have a criti- 
look at themselves, the role they have played so 
far and the opportunities they now have. Since the 
god-men linkage is not going to last, they should try 
to cast away the self-imposed limitations of being 
preoccupied with career development. They should 
take over the social role which is theirs by virtue 
of the knowledge they possess and the technical pos- 
sibilities it engenders. They should provide the 
_ intellectual leadership to those who have a stake in 


the future and who have been struggling to shape a 


just and equitable society. Just as scientists provid- 
ed: the intellectual leadership and the technical 
means to help break down feudalism and develop 
dn industrial society, today’s scientists haye the res- 
ponsibility to help break down capitalism and pro- 
vide ideas and a value system and the technical 
capabilities 'to be the basis of a society where the 
. of development are shared by the people justly 
and fairly. Just as scientists had aligned themselves 
with those who were the have-nots or were on the 
fringe of the feudal system, today’s scientists should 
think ink of.aligning themselves with those to whom the 
benefits of developments have been denied or who 
have been exploited to enable a few to have all the 
7 gains. Їп order to do so, scientists have to make a 
major effort to explain scientific and technical deve- 
lopments to these people, make them understand 
the implications and consequences of these develop- 
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ments and evolve an alternative outlook to the one 
now prevalent so that issues can be examined in pro- 
per context.’ In doing so, they would also help deve- 
op a new culture, which would do away with existing 
divisions in Indian society. The latter are essentially 
due to the continuance of outdated knowledge, and 
centuries of ignorance and prejudices and frustrations 
arising out of lack of opportunities and possibilities 
of development. 

Indian scientists have an added opportunity aris- 
ing out of the fact that European science and tech- 
nology as part of the capitalist system have reached . 
a dead-end. This has happened as a result of major 
investment in armaments and profit being the sole 
motiye of industrial development. It is not able to 
extricate itself due to the sheer weight of vested in- 
terests. Indian scientists, by opting out of the limited 
objectives they had so far set for themselves and by 
delinking themselves from the capitalist outlook and 
forces on the one hand and by aligning themselves 
"with new forces and by working for broader objec- 
tives and a new value system on the other, may even 
help to evolve а new direction as they had done in 
the ancient and medieval societies. Having the third 
largest scientifically and technically trained. work 
force in the world, they have tremendous resources 
and can be extremely effective. 

The point is whether they will have the courage to 
critically analyse their role and transform them- 
selves, in alignment with others who are similarly 
working, into a force for social transformation. 1 
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- SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
Let us go back to an ancient age in India, Asoka's 
period years ago. This man, who was infinitely 


more than an emperor, has left memorials all over 
memorials which you can see 
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think we should a 
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If you apply that message of tolerance not only to 
but to the other aciivities of human ufo such as 
politics, and scionte, you will find that it 
рее titaga iaa EEE Itis a context 


is to suppress the view, the o , or the way of life 
that Js not approved of, where ultimately 
vitiated by a narrow 
This would havo been bad enough at time, but 
when we have the new weapons fi by work of 


react to other people's 

are fall of hatred and vio 
whether they are growing in tolerance and in the appre- 
ciation of others. 


— Jawaharlal Nehru (1957) 





HUMANISM - 
The one religion best known 
to our employees - 


from all corners of the country...a 
dedicated lot. Well above the narrow 
bounds of caste, creed or religion. 
To them. work is worship, and towork 
hard a way of life. They respect each 
other's beliefs, but profess one 
religion —HUMANISM. With malice 

` towards none and goodwill for all, : 
they share. their joys and sorrows, 

- caring for one another with a spirit о?) 
service. 
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Over 2,50, 000. ‘steel men’ coming 55 


A Case for 
Astrological 
"Advisers — 


I^ 


р | 
С.М. ACHARYA 


A j 

нв subject of the great E OV TE On (NC 
D deste im the parks, trains and buses, and 
certainly in offices is: ‘Will he win?” The question 
has relevance to the days preceding August 20, 

. ,1970. "He," in that sentence, as everybody will 
have guessed by now, is Charan Singh. As a profes- 
sional scribtiler on political events, I carefully avoid 
indulging miprophecy. That is the business ofthe 

- ‘astrologers — a: more ancient, ubiquitous, and 
occasionally more affluent tribe. That is how I 
bumped into the local amateur astrologer. Actually 
he bumped into me, calling me from behind, and 
posing the question: “Will he wm?” 

This astrologer was a biggish Government officer, 
some time, somewhere. So in our status-conscious 
society, he.is much respected. Now retired, and 
having little else to do. he is a familiar and popular 
sight around where I live. His astrological opinions 
on political events are much sought after; but I have 
remained deliberately incurious. I don’t want a 
muddle-up between my craft and his. a 

,Now, however, there was no way of evading him. 
I tried to tell him that it all depended on Indira 
Gandhi. If she wants an election in November- 
December, Charan goes right now. But if she 
wants it later, he may last a little longer. 

He heard my explanation with obvious im- 


patience. ""That is your political reading," he said. ^ 


“According to Indira’s horoscope, Charan is to go 
in September.” My political reading was all busted 
by his, astrological reading. Which will prove cor- 
rect is Future, as 1 write, and will be Past when this 
is read. That rules out further speculation. 

V 
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astrology. No statistical evidence is available tc sus- 
tain that unqualified statement. None is needed. You 
don't need a mirror to look at your palm. Facts are 
facts, and statistics cannot make or unmake them. 
There can be no other country in which so many ' 

people havé their horoscopes cast, carry them 
about, and have them read by diverse practitioners 
of divination. No one Сап be born without a 
horoscope being written; and no one сап marry 
without a horoscope being read. Our languages are 
surcharged with idioms and proverbs based on 
horoscopes. If someone dies prematurely, fails to 


get an expected job, flunks in an examination which! - 


he to pass, the explanation is: “It is in his 
horoscope." Equally, if someone gets an undeserved 
motion, wins a lottery, inherits wealth, comes to 
old office or weild power, the explanation i= “It 
is in his horoscope." | i E 

One of my favourite quote sources, Archy; the 
cockroach with а poet's soul, the inspired on of, 
Don Marquis, seems to have a different idea. 
Says he: 

buns by great men 

reached and kept 5 

are not attained 

by sudden flight but they 

while their companions slept 

were falling upwards 

through the night `` 
Our VIP's don't fall "upwards through the might" 
for fear of encountering the, stars. Safer to deal 
with them ina horoscope. _ i? 

Horoscope reading is both a profession and a 
hobby. It is amazing that with so many amateurs 
and professionals busy with personal b charts, 
mass predictions are either popular or presumed to 
beso. Few n в can rise above the -empt- 
ation to cater to this:foible by refusing tc carry 
stellar charts and syndicated, masé forecasts from’ 
alleged experts —-native and alien. 


П 


Mass forecasting in mass media сап be ехі-етеіу 
amusing. Here, for instance, are three forecasts’ 
from three papers for the same week relevant to my 
date of birth: : 
Sunday Standard: Potentially one of the busiest aad most 
amusing month of the year. There's heightened of 


and ~ 
relationships m the Soe of Аша, An tionally favour- 
for fi changes. you have 
some time or for invol yourself in travel. 

As these curious forecasts apparently apply to 
everyone born in a whole month, from` pukin 
infants to doddering old men, to women- as muc 
as to men, they become uproariously irrelevant, as . 
this one is to me. Oddly they accept travel as a good 
thing, a lucky point. Having experience >f the 
agonies of buying tickets, running the gauntlet of 
porters ;and taximen, falling sick by eating sub- 
standard food unhygienically served on trains, I 
certainly do not welcome being more invalved in 
travelling than 1 am already. So let us look at 
another forecast. 

Free Press Journal: The matter of the payment af certain 
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in mind for , 


4 


LooKING at it squarely, India is the classic land of © 


` 


ployment may be implicated in 
some 


This language is typically and delightfully vague. 
It does not say if the payment of the loan is by or 
to the subject. Either way, I am least concerned 
because I am neither a borrower nor a lender — not 
at any rate of the kind who will file & suit for 
‘money owing to him. As I have long been not 
only uremployed, but unemployable, the rest of the 

oes not concern me. 


Һет 
por us turn to 
rae en career plans may win rather «р 
ultimately tely givo you stability. Help the а 
Romance: aa aie re ce Pan dle iad ect 
Lucky dete: 13. 

The injunction to help the indigent, I presume, 
is а knd of ethical bonus, or is that also a matter 
of disposition of the stars? Romancewise, no eggs 
have been laid; so they can't hatch. It is too-late 
in my life either for a career or a comfortable 
monetary position. I can’t win а lottery, if I don’t 
buy а t:cket. 

Any idea that the forecasts are written by astrolo- 
gers is one of the several myths that newspapers 
perpetrate on their readers. can be and are 
written it may be assumed, by sub-editors too. In 
the April issue of Communicator, there is a review 
article зу G. Venkataraman, dealing with & Tamil 
Handbook of Journalism written by Si. Pa. Adita- 
nar, the founder editor of the multi-edition Tanthi. 

It seems Aditanar treats astrological forecasting 
as a journalistic job. Among the many hints and 
‘suggestion he gives, is one that insists that “adverse 
or evil sffects should not be written directly." The 
Blitz forecast, like a lot of other things in that 
journal, is therefore, а crude breach of the journa- 
listic code on astrological writing. 

The mass forecasting business is в 
typical illustration of how the natjon's time, energy 
and eccnomic reasources are wasted оп the utterly 
irrelevant and meaningless, Indian astrology, 
dependent as ії is on exact time of birth of indivi- 
duals, cannot be exploited for obtaining fore- 
knowledge of publie events. Yet it is presumed it can. 


SpEakimG to Bombay reporters on August 5, 
Devara. Urs, who has been recently thrusting him- 
self into news, said that “‘even aitrologers could 
not haré icted such rapid developments” as 
had actually occurred. If seems a reporter said that 
events had “falsified all the astrologers,” while 
another sceptically remarked that it may not be “а 
perfect acience."' 
Urs vould not buy that. He said: “ТҺо science 

is perfect though some of them practising it are 
uacks. It is a vast ocean of knowledge and very 
few can perfectly practise it, predicting split-second 
happen: ngs." (Indian Express, Bombay, August 5.) 
t is not easy to pack so much nonsense in a 
single sentence. Astrology is the least valued branch 
of Sansxrit learning. Barring a couple of classics 
like Bri*ad-Jataka and Jataka Chintamani, there are 
few autaentic texts dealing with ctions. No 
split-second prediction is ever poss Је in any system 
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those fighting a legal suit may : 
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of astrology. To practise it in the modern sense of 
making’ it a source of living would be looked down 
upon with horrified contempt by orthodox scholars 
versed -in the ancient texts. АП who practise it for 
personal enrichment are not just quacks, but frauds. 


More than half a century ago, my family shared . 


what in the south is called a **portion" ‘of a house 
with that of a practising astrologer. It was literally 
`а portion in the sense that we had a big common 
hall, and their part was marked by not so tall 
shelves. As a school-going lad, astrologer Rama 
Iyer not only liked me, but had his uses for me. He 
professed to read his client's fate from a tome, 
which he said was Sukra-Nadi. Everyone’s fate was 
written down in it. It was all a question of finding 
the appropriate passage, 
Sometimes, he used to ask me to read some 
passages, because as Isoon found out, he did not 
ow the Nagari script in which it was written. I 
did. But I found him professing to read and inter- 
pret the text to the total satisfaction of his clients. 
Wo soon got better quarters, and Rama Iyer had 
passed from my memory. Recalling now how his 
entire living depended on professing to read from a 
book whose script he did not know, Vijilapuram 
Rama Iyer seems to mé typical of all practising, 
astrol And like his clients, millions are happy 
to be cheated in thé same way. "Predictions in mass 
media is only a part of the colossal business of 
giving happiness through deception. Sales are good. 
Politicians who depend on astrologers, as most of 
them seem to do, are all part of the same e— 
immenso and.sinister—of joy through deception. If 
we are.to assess the virtues of democracy by the 
chronicle of wasted time—1977-79, when. the ruling 
rapidly became a rolling party—democracy 
itself could be described as a process of bringing 
joy through deception. Making promises without 
the slightest intention, will or power to implement 
them, is a Vital part of this game of deception. ; 
Amidst the rejoicings of March 1977, did the 
people know that they had voted to maintain the 
befuddlement of Janata brains? When they followed 


the cock-sure predictions of Morarji Desai’s astro- ` 


loger, and opted for the leadership of a determined, 
obstinate, self-righteous old man, untouched by any 
sort of reasonable argument, did the Janata members: 
know that a fiasco was being laid on? 

Morarji is not the only one guided by astro- 
logers. Onlooker, а Bombay fortnightly, which 
specialises in such spicy gossip, carried in its issue 
of June 16-30, 1978, vivid details with pictures of 
a chap called "Nemi Chand Gandhi alias Chandra 
Swami, said to be the latest adviser of 
Singh. Jagjivan Ram was being advised by a Tantric 


` called Madnananda, described as a ‘‘Scotch-loving 


Swamiji.” After he died in-1976, Jagjivan Ram has 
acquired a new palmist and Tantric, Pravin Talati. 


- A PTI report of June 7 spoke of a rumpus about the 


use of a plane requisitioned by the former Rajmate 
of Gwalior, Vijaya Raje Scindia, and jo had ded i 
to bring the body of a Tantric who had 
Bombay, to Bhopal. Madhya Pradesh Chie 

Saklecha denied that it was a state Breed fe ako also 


said that thé dead man was not a Tantric but a 


, 


~ 
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Vedic scholar of Райа. A Vedic scholar whose name 
is not given is something out of the ordinary. The 
report, after detailing the contradiction, said: “The 
.Swamy is' reported to have a large number of 
admirers in үе Janata au Pe peser parne 
The speaking of a man in t 
tense) is of the PTI as printed in The Times of India 
(June 8). Was the reporter by any chance trying to 
convey that the man was admired even after death? 
Whatever our doubts of the dead, we should not 
‘overlook the very much' alive. The astrological 
antics of the ruling “‘extra-constitutional authority," 
Netaji I,*Raj Narain, deserve special notice. He 
had the namber of his house changed from Nine 
to Eight, because Nine was astrologically inauspi- 
cious for him. Not everybody, however, can exercise 
the authority to change house numbers — often 
mysteriously decided by inscrutable forces. 


'AJIDEMOCRACY cannot isolate its methods into 
spparate compartments. When a party’s leaders seek 
zcounsel not from experts, but from astrologers, its 
most lethal rhetoric cannot find targets; „Из policies 
somehow won’t work. Public debates initiated by ‘it 
become models of disorganised irrelevance.’ The 
caption of a Feiffer cartoon long ago said: “In a 
cold war society, if you want lies, you go to a press 
conference. If you want 
- Our current, too numerous, press conferences are of 
this order, though truth is not available here even 


for stealing. == i 


The attitude which, on the one hand, thinks that 
everything is predetermined and settled the 
horoscope, and at the same time thinks that what is 
predetermined can be altered through propitiation, 
от ritual, is utterly illogical. But logic is not among 
the strong points of politicians. If it had been, it 
would not. have been possible for Banarsi Das to be 
a member'of the Janata inside the legislatare, and 
‘of the rival Janata(S) outside it — till the serious- 
minded Janata President Chandra Shekhar saw no 
fon m it and squelched it. It would not have been 
ible for Shanti Naik, Maharashtra’s Finance 
ister, to set up a unit of the Janata(S) in 
Bombay, and yet continue to be a member of the 
PDF. Chandra Shekhar saw no fun in that either 
and asked her to quit. : 

Again, if logic had been a strong; point with poli- 
ticians, they should have translated their touching 
faith in astrology into concrete, practice by endowing 
their parties and, when they became Ministers, 
even the departments under them with professional 
astrologers. How nice it would sound, if the news- 
papers announced that Rama Iyer had been appoin- 

Astrologer to the Ministry of Finance. 

The problem of rank, very important to Delhi, is 

. bound to give us a little trouble. There are зо many 

kinds ‘of Secretaries: Secretaries plain, Secretaries 

, Chief’ Secretaries Joint, Secretaries Additional and 

' Seattaries Special. Where does the Astrological 

Adviser fit? I fear the question cannot be settled 

. except through a joint conference of Secretaries and 

Astrologers. There is a possible complication. 

Retired Secretaries may return to work as Astro- 
logical Advisers. [ ) 
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T= utter incapacity of the bourgeois system to 

solve any of the basic problems facing our 
country and our people in the economic field has 
become clear to vast sections of India’s teeming 
millione. The failure of the Janata Government at 
the Centre to run its normal term of five years and 
the drama unfolding before our eyes since its in- 
glorious exit speaks volumes of the d ing 
political crisis which is closely connected with the 
deopenimg economic crisis in the country. 

_ The tourgeois system no longer seems capable of 
giving even political stability. on a democratic basis, 
It is not without significance that more and more 
voices from the camp of the Janata Party and its 
supporters are being heard in favour of the Presi- 
dential system of government for which quite a 
serious though unsuccessful effort was made by the 
Indira Candhi-backed Sanjay caucus during 1976. 

This however is not all. Recent events have 
sed in its utter nakedness the moral degener- 
ation of bourgeois politicians — the crisis of moral 
values of the capitalist system at its topmost level. 
The tallest leaders of the bourgeoisie have the same 
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life ambition — to become, Prime Minister, to have 
maximum power — and neither principles nor 
scruples are allowed to come in the way. For some 
this power may be only a means to enable them 
and/or their geny to amass wealth, while some 
others may have' also the ambition to ensure 
dynastic rule: What a great distance bourgeoisie 
politicians have travelled from the days of the freer’ 
dom struggle! ` 

` This by itself would not have meant any great. 
tragedy for the country. The tragedy in today's: 


- situation lies in the fact that the degeneration of 


bourgeois politicians is considered by vast sections 
of our people as the degeneration of all politicians, 
though this conclusion is not warranted by facts. 

. The reason for this is the weakness of the Left, its 
disunity and its consequent incapacity to rally all 
the healthy, democratic forces and mould events to 
give а new direction, Failure of the Left to unite, 
at least to act unitedly, even during such a crisis as 
we have in our country today, disables the leaders 
of the Left to make any substantial impact, not- 

^withstanding all the good personal qualities many. 
of them may possess. 

When leaders of five Left perties in the Lok 
Sabha met and issued two joint statements holding 
out the hope of & common stand, it warmed tha 
hearts of many who saw in the development а гау 
of hope in an otherwise dark atmosphere. This: . 
happened even though these five parties havo only 
42 MPs in the Lok Sabha. The hope however was 
short-lived because soon these five parties fell apart 
on the question of the attitude to Бе adopted on the 
rival claims of Morarji Desai and Charan Singh. 
The disappointment after the short-lived hope was 
all the more because the two main Left parties, the 
CPI and' the CPI(M), stood divided on the issue. 

In this connection leaders of both the Communist 
Parties need to take note of an important fact. In- 
numerable supporters and friends of the Communist 
movement in India would have liked the two 
Communist Parties to take a common stand on the 
question — even while appreciating the CPI stand 
to keep Jana Sangh-RSS out of the seats of power 
or the CPI(M) stand to remain neutral between tha 
rival claims of the two contenders. And they had 
their own arguments. One such friend said to ше; 
“If you two remain divided, what hope is there that 
a force really capable of successfully meeting the: 
dangers facing tlle nation will arise — whether it is 
the danger of communalism of the- RSS or of 
authoritarianism of Indira Gandhi or of anyone else 
for that matter? And how can either of you still 
hope to get genuine and sincere cooperation from 
any of the main bourgeois groups in-fighting these 
dangers, when these groups do not hesitate to em- 
brace the devil if that helps them to grab power?" 

Many others have wondered what prevents the 
CPI and the CPI(M) from coming together, from 
uniting. A friend of both the CPI and the-CPI(M) 
told me the other day: “There are many like me 
who are just unable to understand what is prevent- 
ing the two CPs from coming together, when the 
very future of the countty-in a way depends on it.” 
There are solid reasons for this feeling. 


r 
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Ler us try to examine what led to the split in the 
united CPI in 1964 and whether these reasons still 
axist. 


Рїйегелсев ` in the united CPI existed for years 
regarding the ‘role of the national bourgeoisie, the 
role of Indian National Congress, and about 
left and democratic forces/elements inside the Cong- 
ress. These differences did not lead to a split. In 
fact no section of the party or its leadership even 
thought of splitting the party because of these differ- 
' ences, The split in the CPI was undoubtedly a part 
of the ‘split їп the International Communist move- 
ment brought about by the Maoist leadership of the 
Communist Party of China. it cannot be regarded 
as accidental that- the split in the Communist Party 
of India ‘followed the call given by the Maoists to 
“genuine” Communists to form separate p күш; 
including a specific call to this effect to the ‘ 
Communists in. Indiá. There. is also the aes that 
the-split in the Communist Party of India coincided 

similar splits in the CPs of a number of other 
countries. Of course, this was not a sudden devel- 
opment. 

Thé united Communist Party. had a long tradition 
of loyalty:to the revolutionary principles of prolet- 
arian in tionalism. It correctly understood that 
anti-Sovietism was a weapon ‘of imperialism, with 
the help of which it sought to divide the revolution- 
ary. forces of the world. ер it always е 
and opposed anti-Sovietism, it also popularised the 
big and solid achievements of Socialism as it was 
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being built in the USSR. The united CPI carried 


on a persistent campaign for Indo-Soviet oe 
even when it was far from easy to do this. 


this, the Indian Communists can feel proud. 


Another however, needs to be noted. The 
united CPI tended to believó that everything in the 
USSR was ideal and perfect. Also that the CPSU, 
the Party of Lenin, could hake no mistake, that it 
could'not go wrong. Necessity of defending real 
Socialism against imperialist slander led it to a 
position in which it tended to believe that every 
criticism of any aspect of Sovietlife or policies, 
from whatever source it came, must be wrong. This 
position obviously was' unscientific, and leas 
to Marxism. It overlooked the obvious fact that in 
building socialism for the first time in the world, 
difficulties, unresolved blems and errors were 
inevitable, It also overlooked the fact that it would 
take a much longer time to overcome completely 
all the bad and wrong habits, mental attitudes, etc., 
which exploitative systems had produced over 
thousands of years, than to lay the material Pane 
for building socialism. Perhaps there was also 

cy to forget that the USSR could not Dat 
have some compulsions of its own, arising from the 
needs of its diplomacy. 

The completely uncritical attitude referred to 
above got a Hide shock when the Communist Party 
КА the Soviet Union at its 20th Congress ex 


the personality cult of Stálin and the damage it had 
caused. It does immense credit to the 


ы: it. 





boldly admitted its mistakes in this respect and 
made open self-criticism to make sure that such 
mistakes would not be repeated. It was necessary for 
the CPI, as for all other Communist Parties in the 
World, to draw proper lessons from this for its own 
working. 
' Unfortunately, a section of the leadership of the 
пайса CPI swung to, the other extreme. It began 
finding itself in agreement with the incorrect | stand- 
points of the leadership of the Communist Party of 
China (CPC) on many vital questions confronting 
tke world revolutionary movement and progressive 
fcrces. More and more it began to believe that the 
: CPC leadership alone was following the Marxist- 
Leninist path. In 1962, when the Chinese govern- 
ment, violating Marxism, attacked, India, this 
section of the CPI‘leadership could not even imagine 
that the CPC leadership could go wrong. Later on, 
skort of calling the USSR social-imperialist it dit- 
toed everything which the CPC p said 
atout it. | 
Such were the circumstances that led to the split 
in the CPI. ‘ 


, 


Тғт:из now see where matters stand in this respect. 
Obviously, things are very much different now. It 
was not very long before the CPI (М) leadership 
‘dissociated ‘itself from the Chinese analysis of the 
Indian situation. Later on it began taking different. 
ons on many other issues also. There have 
changes in the correct direction in its assess- 
ment of the USSR and its role in world politics. 
The CPI (M) took a bi ig step forward when it defen- 
dei Vietnam's help to the people of Kampuchea and 
when it condemned the Chinese aggression against 
Viztnam. ` 
True, the CPI (M) leadership has not yet repudia- 
ted the wrong positions it UE Even now, it talks 
of so-called Chinese contribution in fighting the 
all=ged revisionism of the CPSU, even while being 
forced to recognise the. anti-Marxist and pro-imperi- 
alist positions of the CPC leadership and even when 
it has to pay tributes to the role the USSR in 
wcrld da rine and politics. Differ- 
ences Which they ve are not such as cannot 
be resolved on the basis of experience and friendly 
: debate. It needs also be remembered Pig some 
differences are bound to be there In party 
which get debated and resolved from fime. to time 
in -he normal course. They cannot justify the exist- 
ence ofseparate parties. At least they should not 
prevent close mutual cooperation 
En brief, what led to split has to a great extent 
disap That is not all. 


maie any self-criticism but it has given up its 
оо ерше оао TAY ID DO wer in the 
nane of preventing back to power of Indira 


Gaadhi. It has got tid of illusion that the RSS 
ЇЇ change. .The differences are still there and they 
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' radically different 


are not small But are they such as cannot be 
resolved inside one party? Are they bigger than the 
differences which seem to be there in the CPI (M) 
itself? 

The CPI (M) leaders need to consider one aspect 
of recent developments. Rightly, the Indian Con- 
stitution does not provide for president's rule at the 
centre. After Morarji Desai resigned, there had to 
be a new Government even if it were to last only 
till mid-term elections. This Government had of- 
necessity to come from the existing Lok Sabha. The 
composition of the present Lok Sabha ruled -out the 

ility of a Government that would follow a 
th. At the same time, from 
the viewpoint of the interests of the Left and demo- 
cratic movement, was it пої necessary to try for a 
Government which would be the lesser evil, from 
which it would be possible to get some relief for the 
people, which would provide comparatively more 
opportunities for the Left to carry on its campaign 
against the communal and particularly the RSS 
danger as well as against authoritarianism of all 
hues and also for unleashing big united mass 

1 ? 

is а feeling among large sections of the 
Left that the CPI(M) leadership in deciding to 
remain neutral allowed considerations of possible . 
electoral tactics for winning seats in possible mid- 
term elections, to dominate its thinking. To deviate 
from and to subordinate the basic line to electoral 
tactics designed to increase Parliamentary represen- 
tation is nothing but bourgeois parliamentarism. 
While the desire and efforts to have more seats is - 
justified from the view-point of the long-term 
[nteress of the revolutionary movement, to let this 
objective undermine the general line can only harm 
the revolutionary movement and its long-term ` 
interests, though it may Tesult in some temprorary 


‘gains. It needs to be examined by both the Com- 


munist Parties whether it is not a fact that the 


bourgeois parliamentary tendency has been one of 
hindering the process of their сор 


together. 

What all well-wishers of the Communist move- 
ment in the country want is a- bold initiative from . 
the leaders of the CPI and the CPI (M) to come 
closer and even to move towards unity. Absence of 
such an initiative cannot but cause much disappoint- 
ment to all those who want a viable Left and demo- 
cratic alternative to emerge. It will bea y if 
mid-term poll comes soon and the CPI and the CPI 
(M) are unable to fight the same together and to 
have a common election vxor If that happens 
and if are ranged in op ite camps, by and 
large it will be believed Vy they aromit able to fight 
jointly because of subjective reasons and по атоо 
of ideological or theoretical explanations will con- 
vince people that itis пої во. Failure to fight the 
mid-term election together, if and when they come, 
will be а very big factor against the emergence of a 
left and democratic front, even if the two parties are 
able to keep intact their strong bases. Let not the 
two parties fail the people and the country at-this 
critical juncture.[ ] 

(August 11) 
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Experiment. 
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іг М 
Workers’ 


Education. — | - 


СІЕЈА SHARAN 


is an outline of an educational experiment 

; conducted. among workmen of’: small and 
medium size factories in Ahmedabad. 

The working class population in: Ahmedabad is 
about 2.5 lakhs. ‘Of this about ‘one lakh work in 
textile mills. The rest are in small and medium 

. factories covering & variety of industries like textile 
machinery, cement, press, chemicals, light engincer- 
in , Ctz. t ^t « rons t "S 

Ther ‘are over 200 registered unions. Textile’ 
workers are organised: in one large unjon, the Textile 
Labou- Association. The other unions: cover work- 
men of industries other than textiles, in the smaller 
units. Most of the 200 unions are осы 
paper unions or management unions, A large num 
are ‘run’ ‘by legal practitioners: "The ‘ number ‘of 
unions with a semblance of distinctive ideology is no 
more than half a dozen.‘ Some of these are - 

Чо hational level organisations, С | > 

‘The union with which we worked has maintained 
an independent existence. It'is stall, covering’ 30 to 
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40 factories, with a stable membership of not more 
than-500. The union office is in a small rented room, 
shared with another union. The staff, a leader 
(Secretary) апа a typist. Legal help, when needed, 
is hired. The no working day. begins at 10.30: 


. am. By 11 a.m., the union staff collect case files and 


move to the labour court for the day's hearing.’ 
Back in office after 2 p.m., paper work relating to 
continuing cases, new grievances, etc., is done. After 
4.30 workmen from various factories, having grie- 
vances, begin dropping in for consultation and 
advice. | 
We are frequently. present when grievances were 
brought to the office. The concerned workman would 
discuss the problem with the Secretary. The latter, 
having examined the nature of the problem, would 
decide the course of action — whether to go to court 
or resort to direct action or both in sequence. If 
direct action was thought necessary the workman 
would be told to discuss with other workmen. 
During the period of observation there ‘was no 
gherao. Frequently even direct action would not 
yield a clear-cut result but would lead to more court 
cases. The result was that occasions of direct action 
were small, successful ones even smaller; the number ' 
of court cases was always substantial, * 
The grievances related chiefly (indeed it would not 
be wrong to вау only) to the individual factory, : 
‘company or work place. Grievances could be grouped: 
into major sets. One set consisted mainly of those 
that related to non-compliance with or violation of 
statutory measures by employers. For instance, 
inadequate or no oontribution to the employees’ 
provident fund, non-payment of gratuity or unem- 
ployment com tion, violation of labour welfare 
measures, violation of Minimum Wages Асб etc. 
The second set consisted of arbitrary alterations, by 
employers, in the service conditions of one or more 
ofthe employees. The third set consisted of non- 
granting of leave, etc., retrenchment, reinstatemént . 
problems, termination of services. The fourth ‘set: 


' consisted of disciplinary action taken by employers. 


Not infrequently workmen came after work, all the: 
way from the factoryto the ‘union office, merely to 
have the contents of an inconsequential notice read 
out and interpreted to them. А significant propor- 
tlon of workmen, particularly the older ones, were 
illiterate. | ; ў { 
Certain aspects astonished us. First,'the extent of 
violation of PF rules, etc., which one would think 
are fully established, backed by legislation and^ 
official sanction. This second surprise was tardiness ` 
in the pace of implementation of the minimum ` 
wages law. We observed that it takes 3 to 4 years ' | 
or even more, after the Act is passed, for all units of 
an industry to accept and implement it, There is 
not only intra-industry discrepancy in implement-' 
ation but also intra-unit. The extent of implement« 
ation follows closely the organisational strength ‘bf 
the workmen. Invariably, the Act continues to be" 
violated until the workmen of a specific unit go' to 
court or into direct action. n * um 
The third aspect was the repetitiveness of grievan- 
ces even within one factory. A workman of factory 
A, for instance, would come to the union complain: `` 


| E 


ing that he had not been granted his privilege leave. 
The matter would be taken up by the union and it 
‚ would be agreed upon with the employer that all 
workmen of a particular category were entitled to a 
certain quantum of leave. Yet the very next day an- 
other workman of the same factory would come with 
the same problem. Indeed, at times even the same 
man came again with the same complaint. It appear- 
ed that often such grievances were the result of the 
deliberate policy of the small owners to utilise even 
privilége leave, etc, as instruments of industrial rela- 
tions. Often, therefore, repetitiveness was the result 


of the desire ‘of a particular employer gto harass,’ 


persecute or victimise workmen, particularly those 
who were considered ‘troublesome’. 

Apart from day-to-day grievances, Bome were 
seasonal or annual, such as bonus. Shortly before the 
end of the (financial) year, bonus demand notices 
are mailed to the managements. Formulation of 
demand for (the amount of) bonus typically depends 
on (a) the maximum permissible under Government 
' notifications if апу; (b) the amount granted, by the 
management the previous year; (c) the stren of 
the union. The union does not maintain a complete 
file of a particular factory’s annual balance sheets 
even if it has operated in the factory for several 
consecutive years The contents of the balance sheets 
are never discussed by the workmen and the signifi- 
, cance of the various items are never interpreted 
properly. Not unexpectedly, the demand is generally 
close to the maximum permissible. Equally expect- 
edly, it is never met in the first instance. Commonly, 
settlement will be after longed negotiations and 
court cases. Oecasionally larger issues would attract 
the union's attention, such as the compulsory deposit 
scheme, the Industrial Relations Bill, etc. 

The sum of initial observations was that union 
activities largely arose not even from the industry as 
a whole, but from within the confines of a factory. 
The labour court was the main arena. 

Equipment in the union is meagre.. Apart from 
stationery and furniture there are'a few books, a 
labour law manual, a volume containing Model 
Standing Orders, etc. — all in English. In addition, 


- 


there are a dozen or so bamboo poles, a tarpaulin ` 


sheet and some banners to be given to the workmen 

when needed. : 
' There was not much to show that these were 
workshops where workers are educated to follow the 
‘general process of labour and production’. Nor 
does the approach reflect the essential understanding 
that workers’ education must be supplemented: “ће. 
worker must have a clear picture in bis mind of the 
economic nature and the social and political features 
of the landlord, and the ре. the high state official 
and the peasant, the student and the vagabond; he 
must the meaning of all, catchwords and 
sophisms, by which each class and each stratum 
camouflages its selfish strivings and its real "inner 
workings; he must understand what interests are 
reflected by certain institutions and cértain laws and 
how they are reflected". 

On the basis of these observations, it was sugges- 
ted that efforts be made to educate the workmen, 
in the first instance, to enable them to read, inter- 
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pret and respond to routine matters, by themselves, 
in the factories, so as to reduce unnecessary work in 
the unions, and reduce the strain and expense of 
the workers. The time and energy во released could 
be. devoted to issues of general social and political 
importance, study and discussion. Some of these 
sessions could also be devoted to studying technical 
but useful areas such as learning how to interpret a 
balance-sheet, etc. Indeed, even some plain literacy 
classes could be run. і 
There was a great deal of scepticism, even cyni- ' 
cism The workers, we were told, were not interest- 
ed in anything but day-to-day problems, that they 
would not care to come to the union office for. 
study of even such а thing as a balance-sheet, let 
alone broader issues of national politics, science, etc. 
However, after prolonged persuasion and consult- 
ation with workers and intellectual volunteers and 
the union, it was agreed to give й `а try. It was 
decided that every week, on Friday, there would. be 
& one-hour meeting of union functionaries, workers 
and volunteers Wherein matters of general interest, 
as distinct from day-to-day problems, would be dis- 


'cussed. 


А few worker re tatives showed enthusiasm 
but had no suggestion as to what could be discussed 
at these meetings. The intellectual volunteers sug- 
gested that the workers be given political educatlon, 
more particularly about class struggle. The problem 
was not regarding the usefulness of this. Even the 


: workmen approved, though intuitively. The problem 


was how to do it, how to develop suitable education- 
al means and material so that the exercise could 
retain its essential educational character. An attempt 
was made to look into teaching material prepared 
and used by two national political parties. The 
material, we found, was unnecessarily abstruse, 
rather general and required considerably greater pre- 
paration. It was decided to begin from where the 
workmen were and to improvise as experience deve- 
loped, as need arose and as could be done with our 
Own resources. Ў 

The total period in which meetings were held 
lastedeight months. The initial period was the most 
trying. Things gradually at first, consider 
ably faster tawards the end. It was decided that. all 
the factory representatives, of whom there were over 
30,would come to the weekly meetings. No specific 
topics were set, not even a broad outline. 

irst week. The meeting was scheduled to start 
at 6 p.m. At that time two workmen arrived. There 
were four volunteers and two union functionaries. 
The latter suggested a few minutes’ wait as some 
more might come. A few minutes later two more 
workmen arrived. 7 : 

It was decided that the first thing to do was to 
agree On some ground rules. Thus it was agreed that 
(a) the meetings would start on time and end exactly 
one hour later, and the workmen should neither be 
late nor early; (b)that there would be ‘no specific 
seating arrangement; (c) that the first item would be ' 
introduction, all present introducing themselves; (d) 
then discussion on topics as arranged or decided . 
upon would begin; (e) discussion; (f) decision on 
topics for the next meeting would be made. 


+ 


МАТЫСТОРЕА®АС 


Tt was c.ear that even the factory representatives 
iwere unaccustomed to meetings and discussions. To 
get them used to expressing themselves at the meet- 
ings, it wa3 necessary to make them address others 
frequently. Assigning a topic and asking them to 
speak оп i. would have been useless at that stage. 
It was decided that the ‘introductions’ .contain a 
minimum »f three items of information — full name 

4(not merely the first or the last), the name of the 
place of work and the nature of the person's specific 
job. 

There was initial aiye and the workmen could 
give little imformation even abeut their own facto- 
ries and colleagues. They had to be reminded that 
individual issues should be discussed with the union 
office, not at the weekly meetings, which were meant 
for ‘broader’ issues. Two workmen had no s 


tions, but they showed some’ curiosity about the ~ 


various p-cofessions to which the volunteers belong- 
ed. So 30 minutes were devoted to talks on the 
nature of the academic disciplines concerned. 
Second week. Again the workmen in attendance 
„мете four. Only one of the four was from the че 
vious meeting. The others were new. The presen 
` of the one from the previous meeting was ер 
He described the procedures to the new ones. je 
this, there was a brief discussion on the role of a 
trade union. It was brought out that its task, in 
addition to continuous defence of the rights of the 
workmen, was also educations; that it should be also 


a place fo- intellectual and cultural development of 


members. 

The problem of unevenness and discontinuity in 
attendance, and variation inthe mix (new and old 
members) ‘were main features for several weeks. 
Acceptance of the fact that the weekly meetings were 
not for da;-to day business took quite long Harder 
still was it to induce the workmen to suggest a gene- 
ral topic for discussion. Gradually the attendance 
grew and десяте more regular. The tendency to 
raise issues of immediate concern became less prono- 
unced. And they even began to exercise their minds 
on the choice of topics for discussion. The latter 
however continued to be a problem till the end. At 
times, there would be a little impatience on the part 
of the vclunteers on account of the wide disparity 
between what they considered absolutely essential 
for discussion and what the workers preferred. As 
the meetir gs continued, however, new leads began 
to emerge which yielded ppeaningful discussion 
topics. 

The ritual of ‘introduction’, which took a longer 
time as the number grew and which we considered 
unproduct ve except in terms of ‘ice-breaking’, was 
developed into a fine means of self-learning. The 
items of information for introduction were increased 

rogressively, so as to get the workmen into the 
habit of addressing others without being self-consci- 
ous. As we added more items, we became aware of 
the educat onal value of the ritual. When all the 
workers became aware of the number of workmen in 
their own Zactory, we added one more item’—'the 
number of factories making the same product in the 
neighbourhood. This was expanded further to the 
total numter of similar factories in the city and State. 
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. Àt first, one or two workmen attempted to know the 
number of factories in the neighbourhood Бу taking 
,lohg strolls on their weekly off-days. The method was 
soon abandoned on account.of being inefficient. At 
this poit it was suggested to them that pe they 
could go and get the information from 
rate of Industries, Апа the workmen Sere téamed 
up with students for the p This done, the 
next items added were the volume e of product manu- 
factured in their own factory, the places from where 
тазу material was obtained, and the places where the 
finished product was sold. АП this required. home 
work and greater collaborative work: ` 

It was decided that all the data would be built into 

_ the form of reports, which we called’ factory трд, 
and presented by the workmen on а peres 
Several factory reports were similarly built into ut 
we termed industry reports. And the NOE were 
assigned to prepare these reports and present them 
at the weekly meetings, опо industry at a time. These 
а generally took a month 'to work'on. And 
ted, they stimulated much interest. The 
jc patior of ове became | ‘more o 
began asking general questions regarding the 

way the industry developed. 

Only after this began to happen were the volun- 
teers more fully utilised. For then it became neces- 
sary to organise more systematic and formal br 

aspects such as the of industrial growt 

is this time the Workers had fully understood that 
а worker is а part of all the workmen іп the fac- 
, that one factory is part of the industry, and 
i ustry in turn a part of the’ ‘total economy of the 
city, the State and the country. The’ effect of this 
` realisation was felt inside the ‘meeting and outside. 
Inside, participation became more active. Outside, 
we discovered that the identification of workmen of 
ойе factory with others in the neighbourhood (tho- 
ugh not belonging to same union) became stronger. 
Often, when workers saw workmen of a neighbouring 
factory, ofi strike, etc,; they stopped by the factory, 
just to cheer the struggle-bound wor ien, even off- 
ering to keep vigil in the evening, etc. All this with 
healthy respect for the other union. ^" 

‘Another example of stray leads developing into 
pedagogical devices: In the courgé"of ‘study’ df, the 
personnel Poe of smallscalé industries we had 

‘come a common, practice. There is wide 
disparity even the number of employees, actually 
working and those whose names appear on the 
official rolls. This enabled the employers to avoid 
giving statutory benefit to` workmen whose names 

id not figure in the rolls. By keeping the official 

nymber within certain limits the employer- avoided 
` oóming under a different tax slab thereby losing 
entitlement to protective benefits. ‘This also kept the 
workmen divided. At times we observed that .the 
workmen worked for as many as 5, 7, 10 years 
before finding a place in the official rolls 

An old workman in the course of a factory (gate) 
meeting described how the owner had started modest- 
ly with only à handful of Workmen several years ago. 
The owner then used'to bike to work. Now the 
factory had grown, employing 100 persons, the 
owner had 3 houses and a fleet of сагв, The. work- 
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fnan had worked for 7 years and his name did not 
even figure in the rolls. This instance was picked 


up and made use of to introduce to the workmen, 


the idea of working class contribution in building 
society and its recognition in history. 

At this point, it was decided that the volunteers 
should spend as much time as possible going round 
factories to gather more clues which could be vtilis- 
ed to introduce such subjects as history, science ánd 


technology. While the factory and industry reports ) 


of the work men and reports of'the volunteers prod- 
осей useful leads for discussion topics, we discerned* 
the limits beyond which these could not be stretched 
to generate subjects of sufficient diversity necessary " 
for political education of thé workmen, for giving 
them.a clear picture of the social set‘up under which' 
they labour. While we took the help of books, our . 
endeavour was to avoid doing it in a ‘bookish’ way. 
Rather, the effort was to collectas many living 
examiples as possible and to use issues originating. 
from the factories to the fullest extent. 

Factory and industry reports provided material for 
several sessions. By this time nearly 16 sessions (4 


months) were over. Attendance had risen to an  . 


average of 25. Such sessions as were not taken up ' 
by the presentation of: factory/industry reports by: 

the workmen, were filled by talks on the history of 

trade umions in India, Occasionally speakers from: 
outside were invited. 

After the twentieth session we found tbat some 
workmen occasionally brought their friends along 
— they too were workers but did not belong to that 
union. This' was encouraged. It e a some- 
what more regular feature and'at times the number 
of ‘outsiders’ was 8 to 10. Some of the workmen: 
enquired if the new workers who came to attend the 
meetings would have to become members of the 
union. After discussion it was decided that member- 
ship was not necessary. Indeed, it was announced 
that the new workers must use this educational 
opportunity to strengthen their own unions and not 
in any way exacerbate inter-union rivalry. This 
reassurance was well received by the workers, who' 
found it a novel experience. 

decision was not in reality fully accepted by 
the orthodox functionariés. They looked’ upon the . 
mectings as a means to achieve expansion of strength, '.' 
Indeed, this gave rise to & larger debate about the 
role of intellectuals in union work. The volunteers 
considered that the intellectuals must contribute' in- 
sights on their own subjects and share these with 
workmen s0:as to supplement each other's education. 
The union seemed to ook at it differently. 

Work on ‘building’ teaching material was system- 
atically undertaken by the volunteers. The write-u 
were first done in English, then ‘translated into ds 
local language with the help of a local language 
editor. From the 25th session onwards it was 
noticed that about half а dozen workmen had 
acquired confidence to address meetings, taiso ' 
critical issues. There was noticeable reduction in 
routine matters brought to the union. Some of the 
representatives began to hold their own discussion: 
meetings in the area. The union's time was more" 
and more released from trivial matters. Dependence 
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was 


‚ of the workmen was reduced to an appreciable 
` extent., | 
At thes stage a seminar was organised, addressed 
by four garage workers, not in the union office but 
in а local institute. The seminar was open to the 
public and an announcement to this effect was 
made. Аз this was а new experiment, where the 
semingarmns were workmen themselves, we were 
uncertain how it might go. About 70 persons 
attendec the seminar. A panel of four workmen 
addressed the audience, describing working and 
living ccnditions, the state of ladour laws as applic- 
‘able to garages and the state of organisation of 
garage workmen in the city. At the end there were 
questions from the mixed audience which the four 
workmen answered. The seminar was a big success. 
The worxmen displayed considerable confidence and 
poise. They had Ives collected the material 
presented at the seminar. . 
About this time, there aroke a wage dispute in 
the pottery industry. The owners were refusing to 
the minimum wages flxed by the Government. 
workmen demanded implementation, the 


. owners declared а lock-out. The lock-out continued 


for over a month, putting the workmen to severe 
hardship. Yet, when some legislators approached 
the workmen with offer of ‘help’, the latter refused. 
The workmen had come to the' conclusion that it 
was best :о handle their problem by themselves. 

Toward the last 5 or 6 sessions it was evident that 
the queszons and suggestions from the workmen 
became more t and the participation more 
vigorous. Even er the closure of the meetings 
there would be clusters of them in and outside the 
room detating the issues. um 

It was noticeable, however, that the range of the 
‘suggestions for discussion topics was not significant- 
ly larger and'still tended to centre round problems 
of the working class alone. Some workmen expressed 
interest ia how the working class elsewhere was 
doing. A ieg of three talks were arranged to 
familiarise them with working class organisations 
in the West.(notably US and Britain) and the 
Socialist zountries (notably USSR, China, Cuba). 


An effort was made to keep the talks factual and . 


simple, without any polemics.- 

These talks led to interest in the role of working 
class political parties. Naturally, the suggestion 
was first to study the Indian parties of the working 
class. It was a rather tricky matter. Our initial 
probings indicated that locally available represen- 
tatives were indeed unaccustomed to talking about 
their worx without criticising their rivals. They 
‘found it hard to appreciate the educational needs of 
the workmen as we perceived them. Rather, they 
tended to look at the audience as workmen to be 

won over. Ultimately, talks were improvised, with 

material crawn from assorted sources, including 

those of the existinglparties, { 

‚ This exoeriment lasted in all for 30-32 sessions. 
We have drawn the following broad conclusions. 

(1) Init&lly, we were told that the workmen were 
interested only in matters of day-to-day im ce. 

..We discovered that this was unfounded. fault 
' lies in the way they are introduced to wider subjects 
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wherein it is necessary that a beginning be made 
from where they are. It takes considerable effort to 
break the accumulated apathy of workmen. Our 
пше was not long enough to extend the range 
of topics: We feel optimistic however that natural 
sciences and technology too can be eventually in- 
troduced with benefit. We did discern leads through 
which this could possibly be done but did not have 
the opportunity to try. 

(2) One of the greatest obstacles to workmen’s 
education is dearth of proper educational material. 

(3) It is generally maintained that education 
among workmen cannot be undertaken and sus- 
tained unless it is done under the organisational 
frame of a union and in turn a political party. We 
feel educational work will be greatly facilitated if 
the organisational support of unions and parties is 
available. But the unions and parties have to M dl 
their attitudes in order to appreciate the need for 
broad education and 
by intellectuals, Р 

(4) Our experience shows that it will be worth- 
while to try and establish an independent educational 
centre for workmen which, while. working in co- 
operation with existing mass organisations, does 
not come under the banner of any one in particular, 


become receptive to real input 


‘has commitment to workers’ education and leaves 


рес political choices to the workmen them- 
selves. . 

(5) Whatever be the reasons, in this region at 
least the unions function merely as organisations 
for defence of workers’ rights. There is little 
initiative to develop worker-leaders with vision and 
understanding. Our ‘experience i$ that commonly 
trade unionists do not fully exploit the richness of 
even factory-related issues for comprehensive 
political education of workmen. O 





` Economic Independence 


| ‘Indian economic independence means to me the 
economic uplift of every individual male and female by 
his or her own conscious effort. Under the system all 


This brings me to socialism, Real socialism has been 
handed down to us by our ancestors who taught: “All 
land belongs to Gopal, where then is the boundary line? 
Man із the maker of that line and Һе can therefore 
unmake it.” Gopal literally means shepherd; It also 
means God. In modern language, it means the State, 
i.e., the people, That the land today does not belong to 
the people is too true, But the fault is not in the tesch- 
ing. It is in us who have not lived орон... 


‹ — MAHATMA GANDHI 
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against the stone wall of the hoary 


Effective i 
Land Reform ` 


D BANDYOPADHYAY 


Ав, paiere and despondency, born out 
of long suffering, and utter on their 
ео е, fear of economic sanction -and physical 
olence by the land-owners and money-lenders, 
bitter anger against acts of injustice perpetrated 
against them day in and day out, a glint of hope 
arising out of partial successes in onal group- 
action, distrust of the law-and-order and revenue 
functionaries, gnawing hunger and back-breaking 
labour, conflicting economic interests among the poor 
leading to competition for limited resources and 
op ties, divisive factors often dominating the 
со elements — all these constitute the milieu in 
which the beneficiaries of agrarian reforms live and 
have tieir being. ` 
Historically, the primary objective of the 


. administration in India is the maintenance of order 


and tranquillity in the countryside. The quality SE 

sade ане officer is generally judged by hi 
сч ош шше ро In fact, the 
main burden of administrative ures and 


proced 
. tradition, general civil and criminal laws, judicial 
po and practices, is tho maintenance 


and safeguarding of existing property relationships 
in the rural areas. Any law or any administrative 
action aiming, however feebly, at the restructuring 
See лышты ID d ош 
even ty im ts to 80, comes 
ty imp attemp Ее g 
admindstration regarding maintenance of order, with 
or witaout law. Sinco the law and tradition are 


heavily wei in favour of the existing’ social 
order, on the inviolability of property, 
end tte existing property relati „itis natural 
for the bureaucracy to develop a against any 


action or an isolated law which aims at even a slight 


: alteration of existing social arrangements, 
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Then there is the problem with the judiciary. It is 
difficult for the judiciary to take a view other than 
the traditional one on questions relating to existing 
property relationships. With the new culture of 
anticipatory bail for the law evader, and pre-emptive 
restraint against the beneficiaries of land reforms, 
the situation has reached almost crisis point. In 
West Bengal there are hundreds of Civil Rules in 
which 1,62,000 acres of vested agricultural land are 
locked up in litigation. Ex-parte injunction orders 
on ''Operation Barga” are being received with the 
intensity of a monsoon shower. 

The adversaries are - already established - in “the : 
social, economic and political life of the State. They - 
have money. They have influence. They have intelli- 
gence and they have manipulative power to covertly 
or overtly” e various instruments of a modern 
society to serve their purpose. They infiltrate iuto 
political parties and occupy elective bodies in the 

areas. 

The support system for beneficiaries of agrarian 
reforms has yet to develop sufficient strength and 
focus. The Kisan Sabha organisations with their 
composite membership have had uneven develop- 
ment and spread. That a there is multiplicity 
of organisations which makes it easier for the yillage 
rich to infiltrate such organisations and manipulate 
one t the other. The elective rural bureau- 
cracy in the State has yet to take a definite stand on 
issues involving conflicting interests. For the benefi- 
diaries of land reforms the external support system 
is, by and large, yet weak an sometimes vacillating. 


Laws on agrarian йор are alah complicated, 
It is a tricky exercise to make an easy summary 
коншы But to appreciate the cur- 
gramme of land reforms in West Bengal with 
participation it is necessary to delineate the 

pened ше of the law relating to the protection 
of bargadars (share-croppers). Under the West Ben- 
gal Land Reforms Act а bargadar is entitled to 75 
per cent of the produce if he provides inputs of cul- 
tivation. Otherwise, the crop la рака between the 
land-owner and ona 50:50 basis. A bar- 


рш has heritable right of cultivation, though he 
n 


o ownership right. No bargadar can be evicted 
except through the process of law and that too on 
grounds, like failure on his part either to 


limited. 
Шш the land or to deliver the chars of the crop 
‘or to cultivate the'land personally, or for bringi 


the land under the personal cultivation of the Jand- 
owner for bona fide reasons. Even so, no 

will- bo evioted by the process of law so as to reduce 
the aggregate area of cultivated by him to less 


than one hectare. е 
“has a ceiling on the total 
tivate either as a bargadar or as а 
raiyat or both. Though the law stipulated a rider of. 
‘bona fide reasons’ for resumption for personal cul- 
tivation it provided almost a carte blanche for the 
land-owners for eviction of bargadars. 
The present Government brought in two amend- 
ments. One related to restriction on resumption of 
land for personal cultivation. To resume іа for 


. 
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cultivation the land-owner has to live іп the 
ocality. He has to have his major source of income 
from agriculture and he has to cultivate the land to 
be resumed himself and not by hired labour. It en- 
sures that there cannot be easy resumption on the 
facile plea of personal cultivation. The term personal 
cultivation is no longer a legal enphemism. It means 
soiling one's own hands in the process of cultivation. 
The second amendment removed another defi- 
i ваа in existing law. It related to the identification 
Ore & bargadar could claim the pro- 
eol К л law he had to cross the primary hur- 
dle of establishing himself as a bargadar, and there 
came the rub. The onus of proving claim is ordind- 
rily on the claimant. A bargadar could hardly afford 
the costly and time-consuming quasi-judicial process 
of establishing his identity. Hence, to Ы, in reality, 
the law was a nullity. 
The present Government, therefore, brought about 
a simple but significant amendment. Under this 
amendment ‘a person lawfully cultivating the land of 
another shall be presumed to be the bargadar if 
such person is not .a member of the family of the 
other n whose land he cultivates, and the bur- 
den of proving that such person is: not a bargadar 
shall lié on'.the land-owner. This innovative and 
imaginative amendment giving a presumption in 
favour of the bargadar and shifting the onus of 
rebuttal to the land-owner has brought about a sea- 
change in the technique of identification and recor- 
ding of bargadars and has provided the legal frame 
` of the massive "Operation Barga’. 


To understand the mood and the reactions of ‘the 
village poor of West Bengal today, one has to go 
into the happenings of the last decade or so. In, 
1967 and 1969, there were two short- lived United 
Front Governments. Опе of the major programmes 
of these two Governments was to associate the village 
poor with the bureaucracy for the detection of, land: 
held in benami in excess of the, ceiling. The mech- 
anism was simple. To prove that any land was being 
held in excess of the ceiling, evidence of the 'share- 
cropper and the agricultural workers working on. the 
land was important. The. share-cropper knew with 
whom he had economic relationship, to whom he 
handed over the share of crop and who exercised 
effective ownership rights. Similarly, agricultural 
workers had knowledge about the actual owner of 
the land who really enjoyed the usufruct. Their 
testimony was ‘of immense valuo. -They came for- 
ward to give information and’ evidence mainly ins- 
pired by the open call given to them by the then 
Government to help the administration in detecting 
land held clandestinely. After initial hesitancy, in 
1967, bargadars and agricultural workers came for- 
ward in large numbers to the different camps set up 
by the Government to give information а ut loca- 
tion of benami land and offer proof.. 

In a short time, it almost assumed the charactor 
ofa mass movement throughout the State, which 
resulted in vesting of approximately 500,000 acres of 
valuable agricultural land. Jn the history of the 
vesting of land ih West Bengal following the prom- 
ulgation of the Estate Acquisition Act, this was the 
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most significant achievement through spontaneous 
popular participation. The momentum continued 
till a»out the end of 1970 and early 1971. There- 
after it petered out. The total area vested through 
that Act was approximately 950,000 acres. Between 
1955 "when the Act was promulgated) and 1966, 
apprcximately 400,000 acres of agricultural land 
vestec mainly through surrender of lands by big 
zamirdaris. But from 1967 to 1970 the total quan- 
tum cf agricultural land vested was nearly 500,000 


acres. This figure shows the intensity of the move- / 


ment, and the high degree of popular participation 
Vestir g of land of big and in some cases of infamous 
landicrds, though done strictly through the process 
of law subject to the scrutiny of courts including the 
High Court, had generated a new confidence among 
the masses. They felt encouraged and inspired. That 
they mattered, that they were listened to, that their 
evidence against the landlords was believed, that 
their information was acted upon yieldmg some 
results, had electrifying effect on the village poor. 
It gave them courage and self-confidence. This u 
surge created pressure on the lower echelons of t 
bureaacracy who, notwithstanding their pedilections 
and p-ejudices, behaved correctly and did a good 
job. Eressure from below matched by political will 
at the top galvanised the bureaucracy into accomp- 
lishing a seemingly impossible task. 

Unfortunately, the resultant euphoria precluded 
any serious attempt to organise the village poor on 
a sound basis. Аз a result, as soon as there was a 
chang? of Government and the inevitable backlash 
started, spontaneous mass action by the unorganised 
Share--roppers and agricultural workers disappeared, 
leavinz the prominent participants to face retribu- 
tion mdividually. Contemporary studies in Kak- 
dwip in south 24-Parganas and in Raigunj in West 
Dinajpur showed that the village poor were left to 
face retaliatory action without any external organi- 
sational support. The share-croppers who had 
insisted on their legal share and the agricultural 
worke-s who had occupied vested land complained 
that those who had come from outside and asked 
them to do what they did disappeared soon after the 
Government fell. There were innumerable instances 
suppo-ted by a number of case studies which showed 
that p-ocesses of law were short-circuited to deprive 
the в cropper and the assignees of vested lands 
of any advantage they had gained. А large number 
of such persons were branded extremists and put 
behinc bars. Harsher terms were imposed on the 
share-croppers as well as agricultural workers. Ву 
and large, the middle and the lower bureaucracy — 
both іл the field of revenue and the law and order 
administration—worked hand and glove with the 
village rich, with rare exceptions. 

During Emergency, notwithstanding the professed 
shift cf Government sympathies to the village poor, 
things continued to be as harsh as before. On top 
of it, to show spectacular results, incorrect reports 
were f2d to the national press—one of which was 
the declaration by the then State Government of 
completion of distribution of all vested lands to 
eligible persons in the villages. Land was distributed 
but tke beneficiaries were mostly relations of the 
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middle and upper peasantry or other influential 
persons in the villages. The share-croppers who 
had participated in the movement but had not been 


` registered as such were easily evicted. Н became 


impossible for them to prove that they were share- 
croppers and not contractual agricultural workers to 
claim entitlement to the right of permanent cultiva- 
tion and higher share of crops. They suffered the 
most. 

It is essential to bear in mind this background to 
assess dnd appreciate the present endeavour to 
implement land reforms in West Bengal. 


THE new Government declared twin priorities. The 
first was the recording of the names of the barga- 
dars, and the second was the detection of land held 
beyond ceilmg under the new family ceiling law. 
The rate of recording of bargadars through the 
traditional method had a spurt soon after the 
Government came to power but shortly thereafter 
it showed a declining trend. It raised a question 
about the efficacy of the recording system. It was 
felt that, perhaps, a change in methodology was 
called for. To find out how exactly the minds of 
the village poor were working, an exercise was 
undertaken through reorientation camps in May, 
1978. For each of these camps about 40 landless 
agricultural workers, landless share-croppers and 
marginal farmers were selected. About a dozen or 
so functionaries at the grass-roots level of the land 
reforms or revenue organisation were also deputed 
to participate in the camps. The non-official parti- 
сірапіѕ identified their problems and suggested 
solutions. 

One of the initial recommendations of the barga- 
dars in these two camps was that the methodolo 
of settlement operation and the recording of the 
names of the bargadars had to be changed if the 
Government desired large-scale registration. It 
was very clear that share-croppers were suffering 
from a fear psychosis. They were afraid of economic 
sanction, i.e., withdrawal of consumptiom loan. 
They were afraid of social repression which took 
various forms. Sometimes their womenfolk would 
be subjected to derision and insult when they went 
to draw water. Sometimes their children would be 
harshly and unfairly treated in the village school. 
They were afraid of being implicated in false 
criminal cases, they were afraid of the revenue 
functionaries and the police officers because of the 
part these had played during the period from 1971 
to 1976. To them, change in the Government at 
Writers' Buildings did not mean much until there 
was a deflnite change in the delivery system favour- 
able to them at the village level. 

In one of these camps, a number of participants 
described the process of recording in a usual village 
revenue camp. In such camps the revenue officer 
was surrounded by the land-owners who produced 
various documents to establish their title in respect 
of their holdings. Immediately outside this ring 
there were village scribes, agents and touts with all 
types of stamps and papers to prepare instant docu- 
ments and to tutor and produce any witness to 
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support any claim of the land-owners. At a distance 
one could find a few share-croppera showing little 
interest in the goings-on: they asked, how anyone 
could expect them to break through this solid cordon 
of land-owners and to prefer and establish their 
claims as share-croppers. | 

So the methodology itself was counter-functional 
so far as registration of share-crop was con- 
cerned. -They also pointed out that д was ап 
important factor. If the revenue officer started his 
day coinciding with the working hours of that share- 
ctoppers, they could not leave their fields and go to 
the camp, particularly during the cultivation season. 
In the non-cultivation season the landless share- 
croppers had to go about for casual work and they 
would not like to lose a day’s wages to try to get 
their names ‘recorded. Further, it was difficult for the 
share-croppers to go to such camp offices indivi- 
ed as the landxowners would certainly chastise 

em. Therefore, they suggested that instead of 
holding revenue camps in the centre of the village 
(often in the premises of ап influential person), if- 
the officers went to the locality where they stayed 
and met them at a time when they were available, i.e., 
in the evening, the rate of recording would go up. 

What they said was correct. The traditional sys- 
tem failed to produce results in spite of a change 
in the. political climate. As an experiment, their 
su ions were acted upon in the neighbouring 

ges. Squads of officers visited the hamlets where 

the share-croppers lived. They camped in the vi 
primary schools. They held evening meetings 
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With best compliments of : . 


these hamlets. The share-croppers spoke out frankly. 
Names of the share-croppers were noted down. The 
next day these names were verified in the fields in 


7 


' public. Tentative lists were hung: up, inviting ob- 


jections from the land-owners and other interested 
bed The objections so filed were again verified 
n public and it was found that most of: the 'objec- 
tions could not be sustained through public scrutiny. 


Thereafter, the lists of bargadars were published and ' 


certificates given to them. 
These experiments carried out in several clusters 
‘of villages in the districts of Hooghly and Midnapore 
showed that there was immense possibility of’ im- 
proving the efficiency of the administrative machi- 
nery, if the pattern of work could be changed. There 
was serious reservation among Government officials 


about this methodology. Participation in the’ meet- - 


ing by share-croppers and the village poor was 
thought to be involvement in direct political proces- 
ses. It offended the sense of neutrality of a large 
number of public servants, though it never- occurr- 
ed to them that participation in so-called cultural 
and social functions and meetings organised by the 
village elite could give rise to serious doubts in tlie 
minds of the village poor about their neutrality. , 


THERE are puritans in the upper echelons of bureau- 
cracy, some of whom, while vying with one another 
over the number of cocktails and ‘at homes’ they can 
scrounge, 


functionaries go to the village poor. It is, therefore, 
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‚ heceseary to explain that this novel experiment of 
associating and involving the beneficiaries of land 
reforms in the process of implementation has a legal. 
sanction. India ratified ILO Convention 141 — 
“Convention Concerning Organisations of Rural 
Workers and Their Role in Economic and Social 
Development”. Article 5 of the Convention enjoins 
that the ratifying members should “adopt and carry 
out & policy of active encouragement to" the organi- 
sation of rural workers to enable these organisations 
“to play their role in economic and social develop- 
ment.'' Article 6 makes the obligations of the rati- 
fying zountries more ific. It states: “Steps shall 
be taken to promote the widest possible understand- 
ing of the need to further the development of rural 
workers’ organisations and of the contribution they 
can maketo improving employment opportunities 
and general conditions of work and life in rural areas 
as well as to increasing the national income and 
achieving a better distribution thereof”. 

Largely following ILO Convention 141, the 
ILO Recommendation 149 and the- Declaration ‘of 
Princi»les and Programme of Action adopted by the 
Worlc Employment Conférence, 1976, the Planning. 
Commission inserted a significant policy statement 
in the Draft Plan Document 1978-83 on the question 
of promotion and involvement of rural workers’ 
organisations in the development process. It states, 
“In view of the highly hierarchical social and econo- 
mic structures of our rural society, measures of 
redistributive justice are likely to be thwarted unless 
backed by organisations of rural workers. A policy 
of act ve encouragement to small farmers and rural 
workers’ organisations therefore becomes necessary. 
Such organisations should be involved and partici- 

te ia direct implementation of: (a) programmes оѓ. 
fand reforms and distribution of surplus lands: ....:."' 
Thus, in trying to associate the village poor and, 

‘their crganisations where they exist in the implemen- 
tation of the programme of recording the names of 
bargacars án recovering surplus land, the Govern- 
ment cf West Bengal is strictly following the wishes 

„of Par iament as reflected in the ratification of ПО: 
Convention 141 and the policy directives of the 


"Planning Commission. 
INITIALLY the of the village poor was un- 
certair. They had seen Government officers coming 
to the villages, staying in the land-owners' houses, 
.being garlanded and feted, giving long sermons and 
davas back in automobiles leaving a trail of dust. 
So they were not amused to see another rag-tag 
‘group of Government officials coming down to the 
village. But they noticed a difference. Instead of 
staying in the usual places and meeting the usual 
‘important persons’, у were coming to them in 
hamlets, holding meetings, listening to their 
tales of woe and then suggestng that could 
record the names of the and collect 
information about bemami land from the outcasts. 
After initial hesitancy and fear, the response of the 
bargadars in most places was ardent, Wherever 
genuine organisations of the poor existed, they 
welcomed the procedure and came forward to 
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organise the share-croppers to get them registered. . 
A having experimented in a few places, the 
procedure for a short-cut method of recording 
share-croppers was formalised. The State Govern- 
ment launched a programme called "Operation 
Barga” whose main features are identification of 
priority-pockets with the help of peasants' organis- 
ations, evening group meetings in the hamlets of 
.the beneficiaries, and public verification of claims 
and objections. Till now, by and large, it has 
remained an administrative programme though with 
& definite bias for the poor. j 
The problem of associating the beneficiaries in a 
programme of land reforms їп the absence of a well- 
spread-out and vibrant organisation of the genuine 
poor still remains unresolved. It is not a theoretical 
proposition that without the direct involvement and 
participation of the landless, meaningful agrarian 
- feforms are not possible. The whole operation has 
been devised on the hypothesis of creating certain 
conditions favourable to development of ‘group 
action for a definite economic goal. By itself-the 
programme will result in better performance їп 
terms of higher rate of recording of share-croppers, 
but it will fall far short of achieving substantial 
progress without the support of active organisations 
of potential beneficiaries. 

* in basic issues crop up: in carrying out 
agrarian reforms in a constitutional-set-up through 
-the rule of law. -Is it possible to have substantial 
land reforms in the prevailing socio-economic set u 
through the existing’ machinery? If the answer 
in the negative, all-that the administrative machinery 
is, expected'to do is to reduce the built-in bias in 
favour of existing property relations through change 
of procedure which would make its services more 
easily accessible to the r. But basically this begs 
the question. Could elective bodies on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage be entrusted to do the job 
without adequate backing from the administration? 
Or, should there be separate elective bodies formed. 
by the beneficiary groups excluding the land-owners 

to implement the land reforms programmes? 
Perhaps one cannot give a straight answer, Per- 


. haps these options are not mutually exclusive. An 


elective body with the support of the administration ' 
or the administration in close collaboration with 
the elective body could be entrusted to do the job 
to overcome the bias that the system has agajnst the 
poor. If the interests coalesce, the combination 
would be а formidable instrument either iri favour 
of or against the poor. While elective bodies at 
village level can be very good for welfare and 
amenity administration, their efficacy as instrumenta 
to promote the interests of the poorer sections as 
арапа! those of the dominant rich has not yet been 
proved. But whatever instruments are chosen, in 
the absence of strong collective action by the bene- 
ficiaries, nothing much can be ex s 

Even for marginal reforms, a change in the 
attitude of the lower echelons of the bureau 
is essential. Reorientation camps held by the Gov- 
ernment of West Bengal have been found fairly 
effective in bringing about some attitudinal changes 
in the official participants, The official participants 
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play a passive role in the proceedings. It is the 
village poor who in groups identify their funda- 
mental problems, expose the ills of the bureaucracy 
and even of the elected bodies,- and discuss various 
socio-economic constraints they face. They try to 
find some workable solutions. This exposure of 
Government officials to the controlled wrath of the 
village poor does bring about some change in the 
attitude of many die-hards, Having seen their own 
images through the eyes of the poor, quite a few felt 
i disturbed and started questioning the correctness of 

ing they had been doing so far. These 
reorientation camps set in motion а of 
radicalisation of the minds of the functionaries at 


the cutting edges of the administrative machinery. ~ 


These camps also вауе ап inklingof the thought 
processes of the village poor. It was shocking to find 
that their thinking was totally dominated by the 
ideas of elitist development. Continuous propaganda 
through radio, cinema, word of mouth, posters and 
other wise, that development meant only increase in 

uction and that, given the infrastructure, every- 

dy would share in the benefit, had saturated the 
minds of the poor. By development they meant 
sinking of deep tubewells for irrigation, building 
dams or weirs across rivers, construction of 
for opening up markets, bringing electricity to the 
village, having buildings for schools, hospitals апа 
the like. But after some tfme, through discussions, 
they began questioning the validity of such develo 
ment programmes which had bypassed them over 
last three decades and came to the conclusion that 


such physical infrastructure would be meaningful 
only if property structures were changed. Any land re- 
forms programme undertaken in the neighbourhood 
of such camps always yielded sepectacular results. 


So long as land-owners have the option to choose 
the mode of cultivation, either by share-cropper or 
by hired labour, the situation will always remain 
disadvantageous to landless rural workers whether 
they are share-croppers or ers. To ease the 
situation in favour of this group, it is essential 
to curb this right of free exercise of option to choose 
the mode of cultivation. Agricultural workers ina 
basically mono-crop region with an adverse land-man 
ratio have anaverage period of employment of 
90-120 days in a year. Their aspiration is to become 
share-croppers зо that they may get a share of the 
produce as insurance against starvation. So they 
compete with existing share-croppers in underbid- 
ding their share of the produce. This has a dele- 
terious effect on the morale of the share-croppers. 
They are known to volutarily agree to a share o the 


‘crops much lower than what the law prescribes. А 


system of “іка barga” operates in some remote 
areas where share-croppers annually change the share. 
If by administrative-cum-mass action thé option 
of theland-owner could be restricted, the в 
croppers would be ina position toclaim a higher 
share of the produce. That would also help agricul- 
tural workers in securing slightly ‘better terms of. 
employment. Though if is not possible to make any 
statistical correlation as yet, ono can notice that 


МОВЕ POWER TO THE STATE 


Today WBSEB is the farmer's trusted companion, the most useful partner in in 
WBSEB has at present installed capacity of 635 MW. ' " 


сопайшега. 


about 5,00,000 


West Bengal State Electricity Board has brought power at the doorsteps of the people and moving further everyday. 


The t transmission and distribution network of WBSEB spans over 65,000 circuit kms throughout tbe State. 
It has electrified 12,130 villages and has energised 22,400 agricultural pump sets. . 


Electricity reaches 112 Harijan bustees and 380 health centres. i 


THE TASK AHEAD 


At Santaldih Thermal Power Station: The 3rd 120 MW unit із under trial run. Tho 4th 120 MW unit to be 
commissioned by tho end of 1979. At Bande! Thermal Power Station: The work of extension by 210 MW to be completed 


by mid 1980. ; 


At Jaldhaka Hydel Project (Stage-II): 8 MW power station to be commissioned p end 
Project: MW capacity comprising three 210 MW units to be installed by 1983. 
At Rammam Hydel 


Power Project 
3 x 210 MW will be taken in hand this year. 
to be completed between 1983-85. 


At Kolaghat Thermal 
by Work for further extension by 
Project: Construction work for a 50 MW power station 


At other sites: Installation of gas turbine generators with an aggregate capacity of (100 MW to be completed by 


Sept. 1979. 
The transmission and distribution 


Malda-Raigunj 132 KV, Durgapur- -132 KV, 


Bishnupur 
Howrah-Kasba-220 KV and Howrah-Kolaghat-220 KV line. 


network to be extended besides now 


construction of: Durgapur-Kasba-220 КУ, 
-Egra-132 KV, Behala-Lak -132 KV, 
for theso work, the largest ever investment has been 


earmarked by WBSEB this year. Geared to the need for more power. 


NN 


West. Bengal State Electricity Board `. 
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wherever recording of has been done 
satisfactorily, it has had a good effect on the level of 
agricuktural: wages, in kind or in cash or in both. In 
1978 there were quite.a few strikes, кош known 
as “boycott” movements, ina number of pockets. 
All the “boycott” movements were not successful. 
But wherever “Operation Barga” was successful the 
results of such boycott movements were more favour- 
able to agricultural workers. The main reason, .is 
perhaps the better organisational strength of the 
poor, Tu recording of bargadars did substantially 


reduce the divisive potential of the land-owners, ` 


which enhanced the bargaining strength of the poor. 
Ап alternative credit support system for here: 
croppers is as important as recording their names in 


ensurirg security of cultivation: Usury is the most. 


potent instrument of exploitation in the rural areas. 
Victimz of rack-renting also the victims of А 
So any attempt to-provide protection against rack- 
renting without g any arrangement for 
a i source of consumption and produc- 
ec eei would make a mockery of the-entire 
process of land reforms. A determined effort has 
been iritiated to bring larger numbers of share- 
croppers within:the ambit of- institutional finance, 
both co-operative and nationalised .commercial 


banks. The hurdles are far too many. Nationalised ' 


commercial banks have attitudinal problems. Even 
the recorded bargadar is пої а bankable proposition 
to most bankers. Though policy directives enjoin 
that short-term crop loans should be given to barga- 
dars, it takes a lot of effort to make the commercial 


banks undertake substantial financing of this group. 


The consumption tlement has to be built into the 
crop loan on the basis of the minimum wages for 
man-days required for raising a crop. ' 

To wean a bargadar away from the clutches bf his 
exploiters on whom he is utterly dependent, requires 
a high degree of promotional activity. It may look 

adozical but it is a fact that even though a. poor 

or an agricultural worker pays anything 

frrm 150 to 400 per cent a year for the consumption 
loans he takes, he prefers to remain dependent on 
his knozn land-owner or usurer than to establish a 
link with the unknown im nal benefactor, the 
“bank. He prefers this illusory security in debt 
' bondage to uncertainty of emancipation. Therefore, 
it would require a lot of preparation to sponsor 
their cases for institutional finance.: 

The other point is that because of personal 
relationship he gets at least a part of his need, at a 
time wken he needs it, from his patron. It may not 
be that prompt whén he has to deal: with an- institu- 
tion. TAoreover, usury being the most important 
source of exploitation, the usurer and the land- 
owner would put all pressure they are capable of to 

t the prey from getting away from their grip. 


reven )., 
in a number of instances the moncy-lenders on their 


own came and left money with the bargadars when 
they carné to know that their (bargadars) papers for 


bank loans had been prepared and they were to get. 


the morey shortly. The banking procedure is an 
inhibitirg factor. Recently in a credit camp orga- 
nised to process cases of bargadars for bank finance 
a senior officer himself filled all the papers for: one 


A тачат г ten 


share-cropper. It took him 55 minutes. Bankers are 
being persuaded to change the procedure. 

kharif season: 1979 the West Bengal 
Government indicated. its intention to make institu- 
tional finance available to four lakh share-croppers. 


After long negotiations with the top management of . 


the banks, the latter agreed to open nearly 80,000 
new borrowal accounts for bargadars and assignees 
of vested land. The Revenue Department sent the 
lists of recorded bargadars and patta holders to 
panchayat bodies and the relevant branches of tho 
participating banks. Panchayat organisations are to 
screen and sponsor applications to the banks. Till 
late July over 46,000 cases had been sent to banks. 
This із a massive programme of bank finance. for 
categories that have been outside the ambit of 
institutional support. .So the programme is facing 
operational troublés from various points not anti- 
cipated at the time of initiating it. - 

The co-operative credit m has. great potentia- 
lity in this matter. But those who dominate the 
village economy and enjoy the easy credit facilities 
of the system for refinancing of the poor have сой- 
trol over these societies. y make a determined 
effort to prevent the entry of the poor into the 
у. Law has been passed for universal member- 
ship but till this group can establish effective ‘con- 
trol, the system will not be of much use to them. A 
campaign has to be launched to make the poor get 
over their inhibitions against the system and to help 
thein establish their control through subsidised and 


‘sponsored membership. 


To popularise institutional finance among the 
poor the West Bengal government has introduced a 
“Scheme of Zero Interest". Those share-croppers 
and assignees of vested land who would repay the 
loan taken from the banks within the scheduled 
period would not have to pay any interest. Tho 
Government would bear the entire interest from its 
budgetary resources. Sustained efforts would .be 
required by State Government officials, bankers and 
genuine co-operotors to develop a viable credit 


чп system for this group. 


order to create conditions to enable the share- 
croppers and agricultural workers take an active 
part in the process of land reforms, it is also neces- 
sary to reduce the рову of resort to violence 
by the rich against them. For this purpose with- 
drawal of gun licences of land-owners, verification 
and confiscation of unlicensed weapons, publicising 
the right of self-defence and encouraging formation 
of self-defence units by the rural poor may have a 
sal effect. ' : ; , 

The West Bengal government in an'administrative 
policy directive circulated to all functionaries in tho 
districts hag declared its intention “Чо ensure peace- 
ful cultivation and harvesting by maintaining order 
by effective implementation of tho land reforms 
laws". The directive enjoins that “t à 
whether recorded or: unrecorded, should be given 
full legal protection not only in cultivating the land 
and harvesting the crop but m sharing the produce 
a sharp decline and the usual cultivation and har- 
vesting violence has been substantially reduced. Г] 


* 


g to law". Disputes have registered ' 
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Ч T= draft National Policy on Education 71979 lays 

>, down the following on the language issue, under 
Section 12: “The medium of instruction at all stages 
shall be the regional language except at the primary 
stage where it will be the mother-tongne". , 

One stould ponder over the total effect of the 
above p-ovision and its impact on future generations 
who wil. live in the world of the twenty-first century 
— a highly sophisticated world of science and tech- 
nology. `, И 

There may be many arguments іп торрон of the 
policy enunciated in Section 12 of the, policy, 
but many questions need to be answered. Particularly 
those whose future will be affected adversely need 
the answers. First, for whom or for whose benefit 
has the above decision been taken? Is it for the satis- 
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‚ in- various 
sophisticated and integrated human society in the - 


"m i 

faction of the present. generation or for benefit 
of the future tions who will assume р 
elds of human activity ina highly 


twenty-first century? Do the present or the dying 


' generation have the moral right to decide the fate of 


; ^ar “nas generati 
Decisions on such & vital issue should be based on 


А 


‚ India and ultimately to banish it 


the future generations on the basis of their own 
limited experience or feelmgs without reference to 
the shape of things to come? Has the present 
tion the right to create conditions which WIL deny 
access to ever-expanding knowledge and information 
related to the advancement of science and technology 
to the future generations and feed them with out- 
dated information, with sometimes confused and 
distorted interpretation, thus keeping the country 
backward? Should we deliberately create 
a situation which will prevent Indian scien and 
technologists of the future from exchanging ideas, 
freely among themselves and with their counterparts 
outside the country? Should we not create a climate 
which will help future generations of ‘scientists and 
technologists to have greater mobility, with scope 
for healthy intellectual growth and better understand- 
ing of human problems? Many such ions arise. 
The choice of medium of i on for science 
and,technology should not be guided by the senti- 
ments and emotions of the present on. 


rational thinking and on considerations of long- 
term benefits for the country. 

Vivekananda said: “‘Narrowing of our views, the 
scope of our actions, we did not go ont to 
compare things with other nations, did not take note 
of the changes aroünd us. I am thoroughly com- 
vinced that no individual or nation can live 


holding itself apart from the community of Ар | 


APART from national sentiment, perhaps the “Вапізћ 
English" movement has influenced the policy on 
medium of instruction. Ever since. Independence, 
there has been a deliberate attempt by а section of 
people to weaken the base of English language in 
m the country. 
They have identíed English as a symbol of British 
Raj and its cultural domination. Therefore, to achieve 
total freedom, English should be banished from the 
soil of India. The hatred against English in the 
minds of these people is not based on logical reason- 
ing but on vanity and narrow nationalism — they seek ^ 
the pride of having a common language for the entire 
pop пок of India. These people foel that so long as 


h remains the Jingua franca of the intellectuals ^ 


- of India, their objective cannot be achieved. They 


therefore want English to be replaced as сапу as 
possible by Hindi, which.is spoken by less than 40. 
per cent of the population. © , 
Pris тод Darrow nationalism, a few may be 
g that only by replacing English it will be 
possible for them to control the free flow of up-to- 
date information in various fields of knowledge, thus 
making it easy to establish their hegemony. 
кее как оеш d historical 


perspective, it will be found that the apple of discord’ 
was thrown in the national arena the day Hindi was 
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1 


given the status of the official language in the Cons- 


titution. About how it acquired that status, the less’ 


said the better. Although English has been accorded 
the status of associate official language, the tag- 
onists of Hindi are trying to thrust. Hindi on the non- 
Hindi-speaking population, aggravating the situation 
and pushing the country to the verge of disinteg- 
ration. The issue is dividing the country into groups. 
Each group, is trying to project the image of its 
own lan with a vengeance. The ultimate result 
of all can be disastrous. 

The greatest invention of man is language, the 
most sophisticated tool developed by him, without 
which m scientific and technological develop- 
ment would;have been impossible. But language can 
also serve to create and foster intolerance and hatred. 
Linguistic intolerance is manifested in social, relig- 
ious, racial and national relations. One forgets that 
like the development of newer tools to replace older 
ones to make them more effective and efficient, lang- 
паре also undergoes continuous changes according to 
the envircomental and situational needs of society. 

Study of the shows that one language had 
been replaced by another or had undergone such 

that the original is beyond recognition. Do 
the people of India speak the same languages or 
write the same scripts as their forefathers used to do 
during Vedic times or during Ashoka’s time? Many 
ancient languages vanished from the face of the 
earth, and many new languages were born. Take the 
example of ancient elitist lgn like Sanskrit and 
Latin; they are no more spoken or written as in the 
Now these languages are used only by a few 
scholars and ,theologists. Sanskrit and Latin are 
essentially religious in nature as ancient civilisation 
had their basis in spiritual activities and religion. 
Their vocabulary was attuned to religious sentiments 
and spiritual thinking. At one time French used to 
be the most sophisticated diplomatic language, but 
today it has lost that status. 

Similarly, in this age of science and technology, 
English has established for itself a unique position 
as the world's foremost language. In fact, English is 
generally evolving as the lingua franca of the highly 
sophisticated technological civilisation of the future. 
This is clear from the strenuous efforts being made 
by most of the advancing countries of the world, 
including, Ching, Japan and the USSR, to learn 
English bs making ita part of their school curric- 

utum and setting u ial mstitution for study of 
' that languhge. The USSR, in spite of its long 
association! with the industrial world and having up- 
to-date knowledge of science and technology, is 
` encouraging the study of English. They have estab- 
lished special schools known as English schools. 
one of the foremost industrial 


. tion in some secondary fig Mesue an — 
y for students going in for hi ucati 
ue ind technology. Japan has developed ite 
highly sophisticated industry thro the applic- 
ation of science and technology. It now among 
the most powerful industrial nations, yet it is trying 
' hard to spread the knowledge of English among its 
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: advantages gained over one hundred 


~ 


people. China, after living in isolation for years, is 
giving the highest priority to the learning of English 
in an effort to modernise its science and technology 
and industry in the shortest time. It is pity that at 
such a juncture, India is trying to give up the 
years in this 
sphere. | 
If a unified language is ever achieved, it will 
due to the efforts of scientists and technologists 
pi saan of time-consuming and confusing language 
ifferences. This unified language can be none 
other than English, whether the Hindi protagonists 
dike it or not. 


[a 
Oxe of the pet arguments for “banishing” English 
is that it is a “foreign” language. Indians, particul- 
arly those who plead for Hindi, are lovers of 
traditional culture and practice and proud of Vedic 
culture and all that is ancient. Considered from this 
angle, we should not reject Emglish as a forei 
language. Fot the Tamil-speaking people, for 
example, Hindi is more foreign then English is to a 
Hindrspeaking person. If one studies. the language 
problem from its roots, it will be found 
that English comes from the.same language family 
as any Indian Janguage like Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, 
etc. — except the Dravidian language group, which 
belongs to a se language family. English, 
like Hindi, i, otc., belongs to the Protó-Indo- 
European family. Other major language families are 
the Dravidian group, Proto-Hamito-Semitic group. 
(like Arabian, Hebrew), Ural-Altic group (like Tur- 
kish, Mongolian), and so on. vrs 
In the circumstances, how can one expect Tamili- 
ans to give up one foreign language, English, which 
their intellectuals have mastered over a hundred 
years, and which has uced eminent scholars, 
oe and scientists, in favour of another 
oreign language, Hindi, which has limited use: in the 
ШШ ршн world of science and technology 
о 


Indeed, we should be proud of English — which 
has integrated the country into one entity and 
belongs to the same group as most Indian 
— being our link language. It should not be forgot- 
ten that in. most of the Indo-European languages 
like Hindi, Persian, Bengali, German, French, Eng- 
lish, etc., the numerals one to ten, and words con- 
nected with close family relations like father 
mother, brother. sister, etc., as well as а number of 
other fundamental words, are recognisable as coming 
from the same roots. 

In view of the above and the use of English as a 
Iink language for all official purposes for over 150 
years and then as the'main | franca of scientists, 
technologists and other intellectuals and educated 
people, why bring chaos and pave the way for 
disintegration of the cóuntry by replacing English by 
Hindi? One should not also forget that some of our 
eastern frontier States, which are sensitive areas, 
have adopted English as their official language. 

For adopting the mother-tongue or the regional 
language as medium of instruction two major 
arguments are normally put forward: (1) If countries 


MAINSTREAM 


like Jepan, China, etc, сап adopt the mother-tongue ФУЛЛЕР 


as medium of instruction, why should India not have 
# language of its own as medium.of instruction? 
(i) Understanding of a subject i$ easier if the 
student is taught through the mother-tongue or 
regional languages. Neither of these arguments can 
stand scrutiny or the logic of rational argument. 

Indi cannot be compared with Japan or China; it 
can be better co with the European con- 
tinent, Neither Japan nor China has problems simi- 
lar to India's. Both of them have one script and 
one la3guage to deal with, and they never had been 
subjugated by 
fore, i these countries adopt the mother-tongue as 
the medium of instruction, it does not create any 
internal problem. One section does not feel it is 
dominated by another. As against thi situation, 
India has fifteen major and over 700 
dialects which could be called the mother-tongte 
of various sections, not to speak of a number of 
scripts. 

By adopting regional language ag medium of , ins- 
tructjon at the higher education or at the secondary 
level, India will be divided into a minimum of fifteen 

linguistic components; the figure may increase in 

course of time as a number of other languages have 
alreadv put forward their claim to be included in the 
th Schedule. The consequence of such divisions 
be-that а unified country will be converted into 

a continent — at a time when Europe is trying to 

forge itself into one single unit! ‘ 

Higter education produces highly sophisticated 

- humar resources responsible for economic develop- 
ment End social transformation. For the greater 
benefit of the nation, such manpower .should have 
high mobility and constant group interaction. 

Regional language as of instruction will 
~ restrict their movement from опе part of the country 

to another and also from our country to another 
` country. One should not forget that a large sum of 

foreign exchange is being earned by India through 
remittances from persons who are technically or 
educationally competent and have gone abroad for 
employment. Regional language as the medium at 


the higher stage may create a situation in which a ^ 


scientis: or technologist from the South will need the 
‘assistacce of an interpreter to exchange ideas and 
views vith his counterparts from the North or East, 
and vice versa. | 


THE ad5ptioh of regional language as medium of 
instruction will create imbalances in terms of 
knowleige and information among the various parts 
of the country, as all the regional languages have 
‚ not developed with equal efficiency. More advanced 
regional languages will have an advantage over the 


' weaker ones in production of material needed for. 


instruction, specially in science and, technology. 


Also, ir. the field of science and technology, know- : 


ledge aad information are doubling (іп alternate 
years and such information and knowledge are 
mostly available in English. However efficient a 
translat-on system may be, it can never kecp pace 
with the rate of advance іп this ‘field. No Indian 
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one single foreign power. There- . 
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language has developed to the extent necessary to 
keep pace. 

One should not forget the lesson of a North- 
Eastern State which was fragmented into a number 
of States because of the imposition of the regional 
language as the medium of instruction. 

To save the country from Balkanisation and in the 
larger national interest, there should be only one 
medium of instruction, specially for science and tech- 
nology, and that can only be English, as it will take 
a long time to get Himdi accepted as an all-India 
language. Moreover, Hindi will never be able to 
replace English as medium of instruction in science 
and technology. Hindi is still in an embryonic stage 
in this respect and does not have the strength to 
cope with ever-increasing knowledge and inform- 
ation in science and technology. 

Prior to 1937, in most States (Provinces), English 
was not only а compulsory subject of study but also 
the medium of instruction in secondary schools. 
Gradually the States started switching over to the 
regionallanguage as medium of instruction. How- 
ever, in view of the difficulties experienced by a 
certain number of pupils who had to migrate from 
one part of the country to another, English was 
allowed to be continued in some schools as the 
medium. Because of popular demand, the number 
of English-medium schools started increasing. 
Today, there is great demand for English-medium 
schools, because of necessity. Since the medium in 
local schools was changed to the regional languages, 
the standard and quality of education (specially in 
science and technology) started deteriorating due to 
lack of proper books and teaching material, limita- 
tion of the mobility of good teachers and many other 
factors. It is observed that by changing over to the 
regional language as medium, only students from 
the sections have suffered as they are being 
denied the benefit of ity books and good teachers 
and other facilities. If the parents of students 
had the means to send their wards to English- 
medium schools, they would have done so. English- 
medium schools will continue to exist and will 
expand. Since such institutions are in the private 
sector, education in these institutions will be beyond 
the reach of the poorer sections. Who then are the 
sufferers? 

It is being said that a child understands a subject 
better if taught in his mother-tongue or regional 
language. This may be true of social studies, but 
science and technological subjects, their concepts 
and interpretations, are better understood їп a lang- 
uage in which science and technology have grown 
into maturity, in a language which is the mother 
language of science and technology, not in & lang- 
uage which has contributed very little to the growth 
of modern scientiflc and technological thought and 
ideas. Sometimes translation not only creates con- 
fusion among young students but conveys wrong 
impressions. 

Apart from the fact that vast problems are being 
created by switching over to the study of science and 
technology at school level from English to the 
regional language or mother-tongue (such as lack of 
suitable books and material, restriction of mobility 
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of teachers and students, lack of uniform standard, 
etc), if higher education in science and technology 
is also conducted in the regional language, many 
other dimensions would be added to the problem. 
What about the economics of the policy? What 
about the cost of translation, in terms of money 
and time? Man-hours and money lost, to what end? 
Only to give our younger generation second-hand, 
confused, distorted, outdated scientific and techno- 
logical information and knowledge. 

Then what about the large number of foreign 
students seeking admission in Indian institutions? 
should we deny them facilities and drive them to 
scek education in other countries? 

Should we not ponder over all these problems 
before taking a hasty step for the sake of pride born 
of extreme nationalism? 

Even the worst enemy of English cannot deny the 
fact that English language played a vital role m the 
unification of our country and paved the way for 
freedom. India was never so united as in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Today the attitude of language fanatics 
has changed all that. Should we forego national 
unity for the sake of the narrow nationalism of a 
few? 


Ir is wrong to assume that India must have one 
single language as its lingua franca and that it 
should be Hindi (by replacing English as link lang- 
uage). The country has many well-developed lang- 
uages like Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Bengali, 
Gujarati. India, in terms of language, is a continent. 

Logically, the common people should have func- 
tional efficiency in two languages—mother-tongue to 
communicate with their own people/and English to 
have free access to modern knowledge originating 
elsewhere m the world. As regards highly mobile 
sections of people like scientists, technologists, admi- 
nistrators, managers, intellectuals, etc., those who 
shape the overall destiny of a country should also 
have knowledge of two languages—their mother- 
tongue to communicate with their own people, and 
the library language of science and technology, i.e., 
English They may need functional efficiency 
(speaking) in a third language —if the working 
environment is different from one’s own State. 

If for the sake of narrow national pride Hindi has ` 
to be learnt by all Indians, it would be better to 
introduce it at the secondary stage as third language 
on а voluntary basis. 

It is suggested that as a first step towards unifica- 
tion of Indian languages acommon script, that is, 
Roman script, should be introduced as has been 
done in Turkey and elsewhere. This will enable a 
child to learn the major languages of the world with- 
out difficulty. 

If equalisation of opportunity is the goal, it 
should not be achieved bringing down the people 
of high capabilities but by raising the people in 
general to a higher level. 

At the end we may join K. Krishnaswami, former 
Registrar of the Supreme Court, who recently said: 
“Let us not sacrifice the unity and progress of our 
country at the altar of linguistic fanaticism that 
seeks to banish English.” 
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t Srinatha expressed ‘concern 
haritra about blems and 
difficul-ies of the subj со ty “Бу saying 


that it would be difficult even for Lord Shiva to des- 
cribe the difficulties of the subjugated. The Indian 

' people suffered serfdom for almost пе кыра 
Their language, culture, economy and political life 
ше at the herds of tho foreigners. In 
e for independence, our aims were an 

t economic policy, cultural development 

and free political life through the national й 
During the struggle for independence, we agitated 
in favour of independent promotion of our own .1ап- 


sufferec 
the 
in 
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Hindi was declared the official language, and this 


‚ Was put into the Constitution. This provision was 


D 


to be implemented within 15 years. The State Gov- 
ernments were given the power to switch to ir 
regional languages as official lan in the respec- 
tive States. Thopgh’the introduction of Hindi was 
as early as 1950, the rules and regulations 
were not framed until 1976. Under Article 351 it 
was decided that Hindi should be developed as a 
suitable instrument keeping in view the niceties. and 
nuances of various Indian languages, thus. giving a 
novel shape to the Hindi language, making it an all- 
India language. In spite of this, the northern peo- 
le ran a controversy as to whether Uttar Pradesh 
di should be used or Bihari Hindi. However, 
constántly they have been trying to impose Hindi on 
South. 


Various States have assi ial status to their 
regional languages through legisiatidn so that those . 
languages could be used as the languages of admi- 
nistration and education. But still the Central Gov- 


- ernment and elements in the North strove hard to 


" impose Hindi; on the other hand, English fanatics 


were crazy after English, as though there could be 
no salvation without English. In this struggle and 
controversy, develópment of the regional languages 
could not be achieved. i A Rr 
"Until today English fanatics and Hindi fanatics 
nurse the sentiment that these two languages wil] be . 
badly affected if regional languages develop. The 
Centre was happy that the Maharashtra and Gujarat 
States had passed acts for the implementation of. 
Hindi along with Marathi and Gujarati as officiál 
in their respective States. The IAS offi- 
cers are concerned about their future if En is 
driven out. Some of the Chief Ministers admi- 


' nistrators are not concerned about the difficulties of 


guages and literature and also emphasised that for . 


the development of education and national self-rule, 
the national languages were essential. Following the 
achievement of Independence, li tic States were 
formed. Though the formation of States was based 
са шешир factors, we-have been expreasing dissa- 

in respect of the use of дог own languages 
in educetion and administration. . 


r 


\ 
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Ње common people. Due to their indifferent attitude 


towards use of the Indian languages, the view of the 
IAS officers in favour of continuation of English gain- 
ed more and more support. As a result, the regional 
got suppressed. For example, though 
the Andhra University, when set up in 1924, decided. 
to teach and conduct examinations in the Telugu 
medium, implementation of this dicision could not 
take place. -~ | 
- Irrespective of whether it was Congress гре or: 
Janata rule, the attitude towards English and Hindi; 
has remained the same. As the Janata Government: 
consisted mostly of Ministers from the Hindi belt ‘ 
and their mother-tongue was Hindi, the outlook was 
more regional than national. Their efforts to impose 
Hindi all over the country resulted in agitations, 

The pro-English people are being encouraged: pri-. 
marily by the propaganda for Hindi as the link jan- 
guage. While Article 351 enjoins, the development ' 
of Hindi as an Indian language keeping in view the 
niceties and nuances of all the other regional langu- 
ages as.clarified in the resolution passed in 1967, this 
aspect has been completely forgotten and'the Centre 
has been trying its best to impose Hindi in all the 
States, and this is the reason for today's language 
problem, : ' ў 

Not much interest is shown іп developing and 


· stabilising the regional languages through grants and 
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concessions. While arguing in favour of education 
through the mother-tongue, huge amounts are being 
«ре for the development of Hindi. Very little 

ort has been made to develop the regional lang- 
uages a5 official languages of the States 'concerned, 
to translate Central Acts into various languages, 
publish the States’ Acts in the languages of the 
States concerned, and develop Hindi as . Article 
351. However, & welcome decisión bas taken 
to use regional languages as media of instruction at 
collegiate level and & wide choice was given to can- 
didates appearing in the examinations conducted Ьу” 
the Union Public Service Commission. 
` Asn iry efforts have not been made during 
the last 15, years for the development of other 
regional languages and at the same time Hindi has 
been developed as a language of instruction even at 
the post-graduate level in the northern region and 
such efforts have not been made in other States for 
tho development of the, concerned State languages, 
and due to lack of,proper literature for the develop- 
ment of regional languages at higher levels, there 
- naturally are complaints from students belonging to 

different-regional languages that they are highly 

disadvantaged (as opposed to the Hindi people). 

As the Central Acts have been translated only 
into Hindi which is the mother-tongue of a section, 
there is complaint of disadvantage. The idea that 
the question papers were to be given in English and 
Hindi only created more confusion. The question is 
asked why, education should be through other 
regional languages when question pa are to be 
‘given only in Hindi and English and not in the other 

. Janguages? | 


n 
' 


|. | . 
Since 1950 there has been no uniformity in making 
the regional languages official languages in the 
ive States. The consciousness necessary for 
facing the problems involved in making the regional 
languages official languages and developing the 
regional languages did not -exist. The Central 
Government was indifferent. With the initiative | 
of the Andhra Pradesh Official Language Commis- 
sion in 1974 and with the pressure exerted by the 
Conference of Southern States Official Language 
Commissions held under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of Karnataka in Mysore in 1976, the Central 
Government was forced to convene an AllIndia 
States Offcial Languages Conference in March 
1978. The major resolution p at that conference 
was that the existing Official Language Department 
of the Centre, which is catering only to the needs of 
Hindi, should be converted into the States' official 
languages division: This was supported by south- 
erners as well as northerners. 7 
The-resolution said: “It would be easier to iden- 
Dcum problems and to find their resolution 
if is mutual exchange of information roganing 
the-progress:of the official languages and the diffic 
ties experienced in that regard in the various States 
and the offices of the Central Government. The 
Department of Official Language of the Central 
Government should therefore be converted into the 
*Department of Official Languages' and entrusted 
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with the responsibility of coordination in this regard. . 
For this purpose the Central Government ‘should 
make suitable шше. 

The Centre refused to pt this resolution (vide 
letter from M.C. Gupta, Jomt Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Official Language, Minis of Home 
Affairs, dated January 24, 1979). This is the lang- 
uage policy of the leaders at the Centre, though in 
1967 the Central Government had decided upon the 
three-language formula for the entire country. . 

Whenever there is an argument in favour of or 
against Hindi, the propagation /and the spread of 
which is now being carried on by the Union 
Government, the three-language formula adopted 
foremotional integration is cited. This is mostly 
because the underlying object of including in the 
three-languíge formula a South Indian" language is 
understood to Бе Чо appease the lin ic cons- 
ciousness of South Indians. This has of late opened 
up a i counter to weigh the resalta of 
pagation of Hindi against promotion of the South 

dian languages. Though this looks uhfortunate, it 
is becoming more and more а 'reality, creating a 
problem; as the States which adopted Hindi are not 
able to give an effective account of their efforts. 

A remedy has to be found, and this remedy lies 
in putting the learning of a South Indian language 
more or less on the ER ш-н which learnin 
Hindi is now being p . People generally ask 
Hindi alone can bring about emotional integration; 
this may prove true in the case of those whose 
mother-tongue is not Hindi since they embrace and 
associate themselves with the nationalism of . which 
Hindi is supposed to be a symbol. In that сазе, what 
will happen to those people who cultivate Hindi as 
mother-tongue and as regional language? Should they 
not have a medium to imbibe the spirit -of nation- 
alism and associate themselves with the glory of the 
cultural image of the whole country? If lan is 
supposed to bean instrument for cultivattng and 
maintaining national consciousness, why should 
Hindi alone be considered an efficacious instrument 
for that and not any other language which is y 
and truly Indian, carrying equally the cultural 
message? These are generally the questions asked by 
critics of Hindi particularly in South India, and they 
remain unanswered. 

Being a worker engaged in the promotion of 
Indian languages and culture, I have a suggestion. 
The nationalleadership has already declared and is 
carrying out as a national policy that all languages 
of India should be considered national. No one 
language is to be cultivated in preference to another 
as the exclusive national . There are four 
South Indian languages with developed litera- 
ture and rich in vocabulary as wellas in historical 
growth. They carry not only a message of culture 
to be received and imbibed by other parts of India 
but they have a message of their own, regional in 
language yet.universal іп application. { 

During the last 60 years the national leadership 
and now the Government of India have encouraged 
innumerable voluntary Hindi institutions for ‘the 
promotion of Hindi. They are still bemg financed 
and are getting special encouragement. 
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Is t: not possible to think of language promotion 
institations, preferably South Indian, in the Hindi 
States and canvass support for the promotion of the 
| and culture of South India with similar 

assistence? The institutions promoting regional 
languages in the South in their respective regions 
may also be considered to be fit for promoting their 
langueges inthe Hindi areas, just as Hindi institu- 


tions are promoting Hindi in .non-Hindi areas. If 


this is-possible, the Ministry of Education may con- 
sider & scheme of financial assistance for work done 
in the matter of promotion of South Indian languages 
specified and detailed in the scheme. 

In a communication published in South Indian 
newspapers in 1978 which the then Prime Minister 
had sent by way of reply toa letter to the Finance 
Ministzr of Tamil Nadu, he had mentioned that the 
third language, namely, a South Indian language, is 
not getting adequate support and is not being studied 
with the same enthusiasm for the fulfilment of the 
aim ofthe three-language formula. It is a matter of 
gratification that he has admitted the fact that the 
sup that South Indian lan are getting is 
i Jate and it has to be strengthened. Therefore, 
the Government of India should consider whether it 
is poss-ble to think in terms of. encouraging a few 
language enthusiasts to start institutions for the 
promotion of Sóuth Indian languages in the Hindi 

“Present attitudes and policies must undergo a 
thorough change. There are welcome indications in 
this direction.’ 

The -endencies are that Sanskrit words should be 
usod on the one hand, words from English, Urdu 
and Persian should be used on the other or that 
native words which are not in vogue should be used 
and chenged. Only such expressions should be used 
as are easily understandable and are within the 
teacht of the common man. Borrowing from different 

and ada ons must be encouraged. It 
is extremely difficult to exist with hatred towards 
any language. Language is a tool meant for expres- 
sing one's own ideas clearly and easily. Languages 
are bound to die if attempts are made to do away 
with words belonging to other languages. It is, 
therefore, necessary that we sbould possess not only 
affection for our own language but should not hate 
other languages. It is also essential that a vocabul- 
ary within the reach of the common people and 
easily understandable should be made use of. · These 
aspects hold good for any language-speaking com- 
munity. 2 


THEREFCRE, the following are some of the respon- ` 


sibilities that one should undertake: 
1. While native words do not disappear, free 


have been y recognised as literary languages. 
These вЕоша now be developed as official language, 
language of education, language of law, language of 
commerce and trade and languag® of courts. 

2. The efforts made by the official language com- 
missions in different States should be analysed and 
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discussed, and for the development of the regional 
languages it is necessary that the official language 
division at the'Centre should be converted into the 
States Official Languages Division. 

3. The Centre should undertake the responsibility 
of spending equal amounts for the development of 
other regional languages at par. with Hindi. 

4, Central Acts should immediately be translated 
and published in different regional languages. 

5. The printing of ;text-books necessary for. 
different spbjects at t-graduate level in different 
regional languages should be undertaken. The 
Lum Government must extend necessary financial 
al - 
6. The Central Government, as а duty under 
Article 351, must promote and spread the Hindi 
language and develop it so that it may serve as a 
medium of expression for all the elements of the 
composite culture of India and secure its enrichment 
by assimilation, without interfering with its genius, 
of the form, style and expressions used in Hindu- 
stani and other languages of India specified in the 
Eighth Schedule, and by drawing wherever neces- 
sary or desirable, for its урсар у, primarily on, 
Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 

7. At various levels of administration and as 
medium of instruction in education, various States 
should give top priority to the implementation of 
their official languages. The regional languages 
should also be developed for use in courts, and Acts 
pertaining to the States' official languages should be 
modified accordingly. — 

8. The narrow view of people supporting English 
that the importance of English will disappear with 
the development of different regional languages and 
the feeling among Hindi-speaking people that the 
importence of Hindi would diminish, should change. 

The problem confronting us in the implementation 
of regional languages as Official Languages is 
whether the procurement of necessary equipment 
should Baca a the implementation, or necessary 
equipment could be procured during the process of 
implementation. Once the language is used for all 
official purposes with the public at all levels, demand 
for the necessary equipment will increase, and with 
the increase in demand, efforts to acquire the equip- 
ment will be intensified and thereby the equipment 
will become available. The efforts will progress 
with the availability of equipment.” . 


ROLE OF ENGLISH 


English is more or less a common language of all 
States and communjcation „between the States and the 
Centre is in English, and if English were to be dropped, 
India would be divided into water-tight compartments 
and the country would be disintegrated. The question of 
language should be considered ina wider context of 
national integra 








‚ — Lal Bahadır Shastri (1962) 
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Performance of 
Public Enterprises 
in India 
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S. K. BHATTACHARYYA 


Н°” should one judge the performance of public 


enterprises? -The question arises because the’ 


custodians of public enterprises in India still appear 
t6 think that performance should be measured in 
terms of ^return on capital employed’, or at the 


most in terms of ‘surplus generated’ and/or *employ- · 


ment creeted’, despite the fact that the Industrial 
Policy Resolution adopted by our Parliament in 
1956 laid down certain other definite goals for the 
public sector and despite considerable development 
of the eccnomic techniques of assessing performance 
of enterprises in terms of goals. 

The point is that in an imperfectly competitive/ 
monopolistic economy, profits or surpluses generated 
are not sven a true measure of efficiency, let alone 
their being а measure of achievement of other social 
goals of production and distribution as well. Even 
‘employment created’ as such does not mean such, 
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because nobody has ever said that employment be . 
created irrespective of costs in terms of all other 
goals. The theoretically acceptable method of eva- 
luating the performance of enterprises, both public 
and private, would be to calculate their rates of re- 
turns, after adjusting their benefits and costs accord- 
ing to social significance in terms of the given goals, 
duly. weighted. One could then validly assess the 
performance of public enterprises in comparison with 
that of private enterprises, or that of both over time 
80 long às the weights of different national goals re- 
mained unchanged. 

At the moment, this appears to be a tall order: A 
vast research effort would be required just to assem- 
ble the data in the required form. The present study 
therefore, has a much more modest aim, namely, to 
assess the technological ormance (rather than 
economic ormance) of public enterprises in India, 
interms of а relatively easy framework, over the 
period 1965-1974. The basic idea is simple. We 
want to find hes extent to ас during the 

od, the publi ises used itional - 
s of capital and ur to produce addtional 
uantities of output. If we find that the increment- 
ai capital-output and labour-output ratios had both 
been falling, we should conclude that the public en- 
terprises been improving their technological 
efficiency (Strictly speaking, we should draw the 
same conclusion if even one of these ratios falls, 
the other remaining constant); in the contrary case, 
the conclusion would be the other way. 

However, if the two ratios had been moving in 
opposite directions, no conclusion would be le. 
Further, because of the highly ve nature 
of our data, even if we find that the two ratios had 
been falling (rising) together, we would not be able 
to tell whether the improvement (deterioration) in 
technological performance had been ‘due to scale 
economies (dis-economies) or technological progrees 
(regression); nor, of course, their relative extent. 
Both factors would inevitably be enmeshed. It must 
also be admitted that the above framework could 
only pom weak conclusions. Wecould only say 
whether the technological efficiency of the enter- 

had been improving or deteriorating or noither, 
ut we could never tell how far away we would be: 
from the technological ‘norms’ because wo do not 
know the norms. Nevertheless, if wo find that tech- 
nological efficiency had been improving, we could at 
least be sure that the authorities and eniployees 
of public enterprises had not been wanting in their 
efforts towards increasing the productivity of the 
public sector. . 


THE present study is also limited in coverage, be- 
cause of the lack of readily available data. The term 
‘public enterprise’ should properly include all enter- 
prises owned by the different governments and local 
bodies, which sell their goods and services in the 
market as the private ente do. In India, a 
considerable number of such enterprises are admi- 
nistered directly by government departments, 

sumably on the ground that they are mostly ‘public 
utilities’ and not governed.by ‘commercial’ conside- 


rations. Examples of such departmental enterprises 
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Departmental Under- 
takings of the Central Government”, also known ag 
the Public Sector. These are organised as compa- 
nice, and are administered by Boards of Directors; 
who are supposed to be autonomous in their mana- 


gement 
The following table gives the figures of ‘capital 
invested’, ‘sales’, and ‘employment’ of the non- 


ises of the Centrdl Government ' 


departmental 
‘for the period 1965-1974. 
These aro the basic data available for purposes of 
our analysis in terms of the framework outlined in the 
previous section. The first difficulty we {асе in ap- 
: plying the framework is that we have no figures of 
output’ but only of ‘sales’.. It should not be too 
difficult for government statisticians to provide 
figures of ‘output’, that is, ‘value added’. But since 
we do not have them, we shall assume that the ratio 
of ‘sales’ to ‘output’ did not change over the period, 





Tabb 1 , 
NON-DEPARTMENTAL CENTRAL 
ENTERPRISES a 

сыл сыы E eo Pere ee dE „ «у, 

Year Capital Investment’ Sales (Crores) Employ- 
(Crores) . ment 

(000) 
1965-66 2,415 1,000 íi. 471 
1966-67 2,341 1,408 \ 321 
1967-68 3,333 1,854 554 
1968-69 3,902 2,393 598 
г 1969-70 4,301 2,996 613 
1970-71 4,682 3,309 660 
1971-72 5,052 3,974 ` 701 
1972-73 5,57} 5,299 932 
1973-74 6,237 6,777 | C 1314 


m S 
Source: (i) A Handbook of Information on' Public 


Enterprises, 1969 and 1970; j 
(ii) Bureau of Public Enterprises: . Annual 
Reports on the Working of Industrial and 
' Commercial Undertakings of the Central 
Government, 1969-70 to 1973-74, 
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*Sultablé for both Radio- 
graphy aud Fluoroscopy. . 


*Automatic KV regulation . 
In Fluoroscopy mode. 


*Speclally designed C-arm 
, to permit X-Hay tube to 
be positioned fora wide 
variety of angular position 


*High-resolution TV chain 
for image transmission 
оп to а 17° monitor. 


*Extrémely low 
dosage permits 


nuous monitoring. i 


| X-Ray 
conti- 


*Motor-drivən, vertical 
adjustment of C-Arm. 


80 'that tie figures of ‘sales’ can servo us ава proxy 
‘ for ‘output’. Since the period under consideration is 

. not very long, our assumption would not probably 
give us Cualitatively wrong results, either because of 
ible changes їп the .composition of output or 

so 5f possible changes in the input-output ratios 

of individual outputs. : 


The figures of ‘capital invested’ and ‘sales’ arein 


carrent prices. Obviously, they have to be converted 
into ‘censtant’ prices. But in case of ‘capital 
invested , no simple deflation by a price-index would 
do, bécause it is usually a running total of increments 
at currert prices. In other words, ‘capital invested’ 
being a total of yearly parts valued at different 

ices, each increment has to be deflated separately. 

ut the base figure for 1965-66 is itself a similar 
composite. Thus, we cannot derive any figures of 
‘capital invested' at constant prices. We can only 
express increments of capital invested in terms of 
constant prices. This is the maih reason why our 
framew is conceived in terms of- incremental 
ratios, rather than in terms of total ratios. 

The "ollo table gives the figures of yearly 
Increments, as from Table 1. The increments 
of ‘capital investment" have been deflated by the 
: price index for ‘machinery and equipment’. 


Table 2 
NON-DEPARTMENTAL CENTRAL 
: ENTERPRISES 
. . Yearly Increments 


` , Capital Investment ` Sales (Crores) . 
(Crores) 





Year Current 61-62 Current 61-62 Employ- 

Prices Prices Prices Prices ment 

i ` (*000) 

[1966-67 426 338 408 253 50 
1967-6& 492 373 446 315 33 

‚ 1968-69 569 428 539 371 44, 
1969-70 399 293 603 295 15 

1970-71 , 381 257 : 313 54 47 

1971-72 370 233 665 245 41 

1972-75 519 309 1228 - 614 231 

1973-74 666 362 478 ' 296 382 


The figures of ‘sales’ have first been deflated by 
the price index for ‘manufactures’ and then the 
yearly increments have been derived. The indices are 

- taken from the Economic Survey (Government of 
India) for 1969-70, Statistical Table 5.1, and the 
Report on Currency and Finance (Reserve Bank 
of Indie) for 1975-76, Statement 16. . 


WE are now in a position to derive the incremental 
ratlos‘at 1961-62 prices. We‘derive the incremental 
capital-output ratios and the incremental -labour- 
output ratios. Since output is the denominator, use 
of ‘sales’ as a proxy for output will introduce only 
a scalar change in these ratios, assuming, of course, 
that the sales output ratios themiselves did not 
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change materially over the period under consider- 
ation. 
- ! Table 3 


NON-DEPARTMENTAL CENTRAL ENTER- 
PRISES INCREMENTAL’ RATIOS 





Year CapitallOutput ` Labour/Output 
1966-67 1.34 0.20 
1967-68 1.18 0.11 
1968-69 1.15 0.12 
1969-70 0.99 0.05 
1970-71 4.76 0.87 
1971-72 0.95 ' 0.17 
1972-73 0.50 0.38 
1973-74 1.22 1.30 


We can now hazard the following observations. 


First, the above table does give the impression of 
an overall falling trend in the incremental capital- 
output ratios; the incremental labour-output ratio 
shows a similar trend over the first half of the 
period, but later its trend to be rising. 
Second, a reference to Table 2 reveals t the 
ratios for 1970-71 are rather freakish. The excessively 
high ratios for 1970-71 are due to an unbelievably 
low figure of additional sales for that year, com- 
letely out of step with the corresponding figures 
or other A conceivable cause for such low 


output ratios show unmistakably a slowly falling 
trend.) 

Third, a further reference to Table 2 shows that 
the figures of additional employment for the last 
two years are much too high for being smoothened 
sufficiently to cause a similar falling trend in the 
incremental labour-output ratio. If we find no other 
explanation, all we can say is that the ratios for the 
last two years (after the basic figures are smoothen- 
ed) would not enable us to make any definttive con- 
clusion in regard to technological performance; they 
could be the result of typical economic trade-off of 
more labour for less capital. However, it is well 
known that these were the years when the. coal 
industry was nationalised (an industry which was 
highly labour-intensive), adding considerably to the. 
number of employees of the non-departmental 
central enterprises. One has the feeling that if the 
figures for the coal industry were taken out and the 
resulting figures were smoothened, the incremental 
labour-output ratios would also show a slowly falling ` ' 
trend. (A rough calculation shows that even after 
taking out the sales figure of the coal industry, the 
output-burst in 1972-73, referred to earlier, remains), ' 

Fourth, the above pomter regarding the movement 
of the incremental ratios over the period 1965-74, 
may have to be moderate because of the limitations | 
of the data used by us. It will be remembered that 
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we derived the values of the increments of capital 
: invested and sales by applying the price-index for 
machinery and equipment to the current values of 
- capital increments and by applying the price index for 
manufactures to the current values of sales, which 
were then differenced. Now, the price index for 
machinery and ш is perhaps the nearest that 
one can think deflating investments. But the 
composition of the basket of ‘manufactures’, as used 
in the calculation of price-index, differs consider- 
ably from the composition of output of the non- 
departmental Central undertakings. rss in 
1973-74 the sales of undertakings c under 
and Marke and Petroleum’ сч Жоо 
for two-thirds of the total sales (see Table 6), 
the group of ‘manufactures’ as used in the price- 
index does not include the prices of such goods and 
services. (Seo on Currency and Finance, 
1975-76, Reserve Bank of India, Statement 16). The 
following 
tortions introduced by the use of the price index for 
‘manufactures’ for deflating the values of sales. 
Since there is no price index available for “Trading 
and Marketing’, we have presented above the price 
index for ‘all commodities’ as a possible substitute. 


table gives some idea of the extent of dis- , 


- Table 4 





Price indices of different of Commodities 
(1961-62 — “ 

Year Manufacturers . Petroleum All боны 
1969-70 143.5 
1970-71 154.9 (7.9) 1055 (9. ON 1216 
1971-72 167.1 (7. 204.5 as 5) 184 
1972-73 176.7 ts 213.1 (4.2) ' 
1973-74 205.6 (15.4) 313.9 e: 3) 

Norx in brackets give percentage increase over that 


previous year. 
Source: Report on Currency and Finance, 1975-76, 


which accounted for nearly 20 per cent of the total) 
started rising out of step in the later years, while 
the increases іі the price index for ‘all commodities’ 
and those for ‘manufactures’ were of similar order. 
This implies that the figures of ‘real’ creases in 
sales at 1961-62 prices should perhaps be sod 
а bit more in the later years than what théy appear 
as in Table 2. Accordingly, the capital-output ratios 
of the later years would be adjusted upwards a bit. 
One would also wish to have a closer look at the 





_ It will be seen that during the last Дус years of our category of ‘capital investment’. The category rele-- 
period, the price index for petroleum (the sales of vant fer our framework would be capital employed 
JUST 

JUDGE US BY OUR RECORD ; 
| OF E 
| FIRST TWO YEARS OF SERVICE Ў 
AGRICULTURE : ` 
‚Ж Growth rate of 8.5% has been achieved against 5 1972-7. ` 
x 769% increase in paddy has been ich а world record. a 
* loans to fumes Hex caen о БЕ У roe рег annum against the annual 
-78 & oU Ra. 67 coves, By the end of Cooperative year ending 30. 6.1979, киине 
figure of Rs. 115 crores, 


POWER 


loans has been reduced 


* Se wil add бз MW of ронес to 947 MW рахнае рау achieved daring tho last 30 угап. 


IRRIGATION 


T 


- * 7200 KM of water courses have been lined during the last two years as compared to 833 K Ms. lined 


upto 1977. 


INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


к 500 focal points have been 
Banks, Market Yard, Retail Depot, 


been identified for this first of its kind 
Consumer 


in India involving Вз. 302 crore. 
Infrastructures 


Shops and provided in 235 focal 


* Pub si Gas кааны abe Seba oca бак оа аса le 


WELFARE OF WEAKER SECTIONS 


In addition to the continaing 
© Built-up bouses for Harijahs and a tural 
) oan ‘of Rs, 8000/- per person to 


* Also grant for Нагђап 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


more persons have been added to old age pepsion 


0,000/-, 
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Our achievements are 
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rather than invested. (One may even question the 
use о? the category ‘capital employed’ as used in the 
relevant statistics, because it includes the value of 
land. However, a time-series of the break-up of 
poa tle shows that the percentage of value of 

d то the total ыо! „то block remained cons- 
Ovr. implicit assumption 
is that the ratio o crai employed to capital inves- 
ted had been stable over the-_period; otherwise, the 
incremental capitaFoutput ratios (though not the 
incremental labour-output ratios) might require fur- 
ther edjustment. We could not, however, go into 
this cuestion is lack for readily available data. 

АП i all, it would be аео аиа thet 
the technological performance о 

Conical auderfakings during the ete 1 $4 wes 
on the whole non-deteriorating, ifnot improving. 


tant at round 1.5 


This nay to be a rather weak conclusion. 
But eting the o raised at that time 
the performance of the public sector, the con- 


clusion certainly is somewhat кошо for the 
country. 


WE saall end the present study by indi certain 
lines of extension. Earlier, we refi to the 
ас ќу, of estimating from the given data the 
extent of departure, if any, of the observed techno- 
logical performance from the ‘norm’. Lately, how- 
ever, some _ of ‘capacity’ utilisation in the 
major man enterprises of the Central 
Government have been made available. A look at 
these figures may give some idea regarding the pos- 


Table 5 


CAPACITY UTILISATION IN MAJOR MAND- 
FACTURING ENTERPRISES OF THB 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
Unit Product 1969-70 197475 
"Durgapur Steel Ingot 59% 52% 
Pig Iron 
Rourkela Steel Ingot 61% 59°, 
BHEL (Hardwar) 100% 53% 
BHPV Heat Exchan- E 
| gers & Pr. 
Vessels 
HEC . Equipment 15% 46% 
Structurals 17% 
Casting а 24% 
Machine tools 189% 22% 
MAMC 17% 42% 
Jessop Fabrication 28% 
EE Cranes 48% 
Wagons 419 
Hindusthan Dry Core 67% 63% 
Cables ^, Plastic 33% 60% 
HMT I+0 64% 52% 
Ш (Tractor) 48% 62° 
IV 2 43% 50% 
Garden Reach Shipbuilding 53 
Road Roller 41% 
Bharat Opthalmic i 26%, 
Tannery Corpn. Footwear 33% 


sibilixy of further lowering of the x Rc 
ratios, though not of the Source: Year books of Public Sector 1972, 1976; 
ratios, in existing un gs Commerce, Bombay. 

" Table 6 


INDUSTRYWISE BREAK-UP OF INVESTMENT & SALES (CRORES) 








Investment Sales 

Gcods 1969-70 · 1973-74 1969-70 1973-74 
1418.85 2028.97 380.33 721.93 
Mineral & Metals 468.11 892.59 118.51 369.58 
Petroleum 399.34 360.02 744.41 1562.81 
Chen. & Pharm. 424.10 818.11 107.64 249.95 
Heavy Engineering . 618.25 674.81: 80.76 263.33 
Med um & Light Engg. 85.07 146.29 78.47 200.35 
Transportation Equip 263.07 227.41 100.49 181.91 
Consumer Goods / 32.53 67.42 11.29 30.53 
Agrc-based "7.00 | 9.23 430 10.46 
Tctal 3716.32 5224.85 1626.20 3590.85 
Trading & Marketing 335.40 . 309.04 1167.28 2711.27 
Transportation : 187.22 528.10, 169.54 336.32 
Construction etc. 19.50 20.50 37.65 87.66 
Small Ind. Development 20.85 34.12 6.98 22.04 
"Tourist 2.78 17.67 1.04 12.09 
Financial 3.93 89.09 014. 9.18 
Sick Industries 9.32 33.77 , 1.03 7.19 
Tctal 519.00 1032.29 1383.66 3185.75 
Grand Total 4295.32 6257.14 3009.86 6776.60 

ScuRcE R.K. Nigam, ‘Public Sector: An Era of Properity Ahead’, Capital, January 29, 1976. 
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The above table is a selection of units with con- 
siderable under-utilisation of capacity; from a much 
bigger unit-wise presentation given in the source. To 
sawe space, We have left out one major. sector, 
namely, ‘Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals’, where 
. similar under-utilisation of capacity existed-in a 
number of enterprises, in the years of reference. 
But, according to the source, there was not much 
evidence of significant under-utilisation of capacity 
in the later years in the major sectors of ‘Petroleum’ 
and ‘Minerals and Metals, or even in a large part 
of ‘Steel’. Further, the source gives capacity utilis- 
ation figures of manufacturing enterprises only, but 
not of service enterprises. The implications of all 
these for the possibility of further lowering of the 
overall capital-output ratio in public sector cannot 
be traced without reference to gated data. 

A«perusal of the above table gives riso to the 
following thoughts. Though we do not have any 
figures of ‘capacity’ utilisation in the service indus- 
tries the movement of the of investment and 
sales over the period 1969-70 to 1973-74 did not seem 
to promise much further scope of lowering of the 
capita-output ratios, except perhaps that in trans- 
portation; in all other service in ustries, , capital- 
output ratios had already fallen substantially. 


For the industries producing goods, the, capacity, 


utilisation figures of Table 5 provide a more definite 
lead. A liberal estimate would bethat the sales of 
such industries, except гака Minerals апа 
Metals and certain units of stee , were capable of 
being nearly doubled. But both. A 1969-70 and in 


E fe mork andon ave 


1969-70 and in 1973-74, the sales of such industries 
plus transportation constituted about one-fo ourth of 
The total Elba by tho Dublin actor, Thus, a bit. 
liberal estimate, ‘one 

d place full-capacity cd ү the public sector 
t ou 25 per cent more than the actual sales. 
Could wesecure output increase of this order 


without апу increase in investment? Wo cannot' shy 


unless we know the for under-utilisation of i 


determined, regardless of adequate balan- 
cing equipment, etc. 

We should also admit that even the major conclu- 
sion of this paper, namely, that -the technological 
performance of порчі tal Central under- 
takings during ееп 1965-1974 was on the whole 
дор Зина Ea ot improving, is subject to the 
above limitation, because of the many simplifying 
assumptions we had to make. The relationships 
between sales and output, and between capital 
empl and capital invested could have varied; the: 
o gestation lag might "have changed over the 
years because of changes іп the imvestment-pattern; 
the price indices used were considerably approxima- 
tive. Our only consolation is that all aggfegative ` 
studies aro perhaps subject to such limitations. We 
should be satisfied if the a developed in this 
paper appeals as potentially rewarding. D 
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рх Martian, 

Le: me ask you a 

ward question: Do you really 
exist. or do you exist only in our 
' imagination? It would be a very 
nice -hing — а new kind of Ба 
ae е you did: 
for -hen, we co correspond 
` with each other-and compare 
notes with to our vastly 
different worl As it is, you 


_ seo, wo know very little of yours: | 
. and you, (provided, of in 


that you are a Hving entity and 
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not merely ‘a conjectural phan- 
tom), much less of ours. 

Our earth is, by and large, an 
extremely curious planet. You 
would be well advised to cultivate 


` a lively interest in it. We are so 
‚ constituted that we cannot put 


up with the least dullness. In 
the manner of Falstaff, we for- 
swear thin potations. 


It is all very well for a certain 
` class of men “іо hold the mirror 


” to an arduous course of 
phim in and high thinking. 

them, we say, lead such a 
life that have a tasté for it: we 
have recourse to other ways. 
Like Sydney Smith’s onion in the 
bowl of salad, excitement forms 
the chief ingredient of our lives. 
We are made of the stuff that 
deplores the cankers of a calm 
world and а long peace. “If I 
a been а consair or à pirate", 
sho haye been all right". 
Most of us think so, too. 

Have you the breed of - 
cigns in your midst? Is the soil of 
Mars congenial to their growth? 
You must, surely, have wars and 
rumours of wars: just by way of 
recreation, if by way nothing 
else. Wo regard Mars as the God 
of War, and you would be 
strangely lacking in a sense of 
the fitness of things if you were 
deficient in the chief commodity 
of your produce. 

Harking back to my question, 
have you the breed of politicians 
on your circumambient heights? 
If you haven't, you have missed 
а rare treat. Down here, they 
are, more or less, the staple food 
on which we thrive. The follow- 


' ing is some sort of description. of 


them. 

Politicians are neither fish, 
fowl, nor good red-herring. -They 
do not, in other words, come 
under апу precise definition. 
They are neither white, black, 
nor chocolate. They are not dis- 
jad aru race, colour, or 

Several species of men 
eng much resembling one 
another) are classed under the 
rubric of politicians: as, .accord- 
ing to Shakespeare, mongrels, 
curs, sloughs, water-rugs, and 
demiwolves are all clept by the 
name of dogs. 

Every country possesses them 
to a greater or to a lesser extent. 


Dickens' Tappertit, “Т 


Their essential characteristica are 
the same everywhere and at all 


. times. Age cannot wither nor 


custom stale their infinite variety. 
They have a few common traits. 
They are — not to put too fine a 
point on it — the devil’s finger 
in the cauldron of affairs, stir- 
ring up strife among nations. 
Wars owe their existence mainly 
to them. 

Of course, they are full of soft 
words and kind sentiments. 
will tell you — without so muc 
as batting an eyelid — that, if 
only they had their way, they 
would transformthe whole world 
into a veritable paradise; into a 
veritable replica of Eden. The 
pity of it is that, according to 
them, the rest of mankind are 
not actuated by the same noble 
motives. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
shores of men’s minds are now- 


adays washed by an i 
flood of scepticism: and n one's 
words are taken at face value. 
The well of people's faith has 
completely dried up. They had, 
time and again, given the politi- 
cians a very long rope. But the 
politicians failed, and failed 
miserably in the hour of their 
trial. they: need ‘the 
people's help they parade an in- 
terminable string of noble ideals. 
The moment that help is render- 
ed there is ап end to their fine 
qu something, apparently, 
cks fu their throats. 

. If you wish me to sum uP in 
one word the exact nature of the 
world’s mind just now, it is this: 
“Disenchantment”. We have lost 
all illusions: the pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme. 
There is no believing in anything 
or in anybody. Of progress in the 
ireal sense there has been precious 
little. For afew days a certam 


many splendoured particles. , It 
‘makes a momentary sensation, 
and then disappears altogether 
into the limbo of oblivion. Е 
It is like the bird that flies out 
of the dark void into the lighted 
рави g-hall — and out into 


the void again. 
. Yours inter-planctarily, 
Homo Sapiens 
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UPENDRA NATH ASHK 


the ee of the body like needles. — 

Mouloo straightened his turban which had ‘tilted 
to one side when he ‘shook his head at the tonga- 
walla’s preposterous demand .of two rupees and a 
half for a ride to Atari. His wife had washed this 
huge turban last night with soap-nuts; starched it 
with boiled-bits of rice soaked in water, and his two 
daughters had'dried it by holding an end each and 
walking up and down the courtyard; it had been 
kept folded and pressed all night long and was now 
shining on his head. Having straightened the turban, 
Mouloo let his hand run along his white beard which 
had gone а little yellow close to the lips; he then 
shifted the bundle to his left shoulder, jerked his 
tehmad* and moved on. 

Beeban — his wife — with her eyes fixed on the 
dust trailing the departing tonga, murmured, “Two 
rupees and a һа! һа sum would see us through a 
fortnight. In any case, 1t would get Fajja a couple 
of shirts аһа several blouses for our little i p 
Saying so she kissed the swollen-eyed ebony-black 
babe in her arms. 

The dust kicked up by Mquloo’s shoes was descen- 
ding on his tekmad, whioh had been waahed by his 
wife the previous night along with the shirt and the 
turban. A dash of washing-blue applied to it by her,’ 
had probably got a little ‘out of proportion in the 
dark. A taint of blue on the tehmad was now dis- 
cernible and it emerged with increasing sharpness 
as more and more dust fell on it. Mouloo jerked his 
tehmad once again and tucked it up. “These blasted ` 
tonga-wallas have ruined theroad. The dust has 
become like fine flour", he grumbled, and instructed 
his wife, his two daughters and his son aged seven 
or eight following close behind him to leave the road 
and walk along the boundaries of the adjoining 
fields. 

Only tongas plied in that area. But having cover- 
ed three or four miles, when Mouloó approached 
Bhilowal, where motor-lorries came regularly, a flock 
of sheep and goats emerged from the town bleating 
and moaning and kicking up a cloud of dust. The 
frisky goats, not handicapped by heavy udders and 


| poe bags tied beneath them, skipped and gam- 


Ied with complete abandon at their release from 


their night-long incarceration in the pen. The dust 


cc T"wo rupees and a half", Mouloo shook his -head 

‘L witt derision and looked towards his wife. His 
eyes seemed to suggest that the tonga-walla had 
taken leave of his senses. PULS 

It was hardly seven-thirty in the morning, but the - 

day seemed to be already well advanced. The sun, 
one felt, was directly overhead. The heat was stif- 
ling. A pall of dust hung all round and prevented 
the rays from striking one directly, yet they pierced 
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they raised made Mouloo realise what the fine dust 
could do. It became wel-nigh impossible for him to 
open his eyes and look back at his children behind 
him ' 


ыша аки 
the ear-s i uses O| e ; i 
the bleating of the herd, had retreated into the dis 
tance, Mouloo crossed the road and stood їп a field of 
wheat on the te side to avoid any farther on- 
slaught of shepherds. He placed his bundle on the 
ground. Dusting his teAmad and shirt vigorously, he 
took his turban from ‘his head and shook it well, 
wiped his face on the inner side of the front of his 
shirt; re-tied the turban and called out to his wife 
and children also to come over to his side of the 
road. 


sA sheet of long-cloth or home-spun 


khadi tied around 
the waist like a sarong. К i 
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To the right the dust hung almost midway bet- 
ween the earth and the sky. It was like a long line 
drawn im space. As the herd advanced, this line 
also advanced. Watching this advancing line and 
cursing the shepherds obscenely, Mouloo muttered, 
“The sccundrels don't'seem to realise that respect- 
able peo»le are on the road; they should at least be 
warned fo move to one side. The bastards rush along 

аз if they were on the way to a battlefront”. Ex- 
pending his wrath thus, he caressed his moustache 
‚ and passed his hand over the beard. 

: ө 
WHAT Mouloo meant. by ‘respectable’ people, he 
himself did not know. He was an oilman from 
Kakran. On this side of the village, where a huge 
banyan tree had taken almost the entire village pond 
under ite shade, Mouloo had a small oil-press. There 
were big dirt-heaps on the edges of the pond. During 
the raine the water overflowed the pond; the path- 
way got blocked; one sank knee-deep in `the slush 
ана muc and the stench emanating from the rubbish 
heaps, mixed with the dampness under the banyan 
tree, would appear to solidify on the spot. 

, Mouloo had spent fifty-five years of his life at this 
very plaze. What happened twenty miles beyond his 
village, he never knew. Hardly on two or three 
occasiors in his life he had worn such clean clothes, 
He certeinly changed his clothes every year for the 
Id festival, but that merely meant that he put on a 
shirt that day on his bare body, or that his wife 
Beeban washed his clothes with half a pice worth of 
soap-nu-s. He had t all his life in black, soiled, 
oil-staired clothes. A major portion of his life had 

in a single tehmad. That was all the clothes 

had Enown. Just as the ant water of the 

pond and the rubbish heaps its edges held no 

stench for him, similarly he was impervious to the 

stink of his oil-covered, sweat-sodden, dirty, filthy, 

old anc tattered clothes. As for dust, he was never 
free from it. 

Finding that the oil-press was not sufficient fora 
livelih in his village, he had installed a potter’s- 
whee] a so; and on this he turned out pitchers, pails 

‚ and pots by the dozen. What was he by caste — an 
^ oil-man or a potter? He did not know. He had 
watchec his father and grand-father doing this work. 


his hands were not soaked in oil, they were. 


covered with mud. As for education, apart from a 
few verses of the Holy Koran, which he recited with 
great devotion, though with, ent mispronunci- 
ations, he had also acquired a rich stock of filthy 
abuse h.s grand-father, then father апа then brother 
had been wont to use. 

But -here was a reason why he was filled today 
with such disgust for the dirt and filth in which he 
had: been born and bred and why he was regarding 
those skepherds—half-naked in their tattered tehmads 
and quize oblivious of any incongruity —as uncivi- 
lised "amd uncultured brotes. He was going to join 
the wedding of the son of his younger brother who 
lived at Lahore—the metropolis of the Punjab—and 
was now more a city-man than a villager. City-men 
are *cul-ured' folk for rustics and because he him- 
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self was' going to attend the wedding of a cultured 
person's son, he considered himself a cultured and 
res ble man. Moreover, he was wearing clean 
white clothes, and cultured is he who looks cultured. 
Whatever he might have been in Kakran, walking 
on this road in clean white clothes, Mouloo felt 
sufficiently cultured and reepectable. : 

Near Vairoke a streamlet full of water was creep- 


‘ing along like a python. Мошоо crossed it, then 


placing his bundle on the ground, reached -forward 
to the child and finally helped his wife to cross it. 


. Rehma—his eldest daughter—first jumped across 


and then helped her younger brother—Fajja to 
cross the streamlet But Lehran—his younger 
daughter—had an injury on her right heel, owing. 
to a nail sticking out of her shoe. She could not 
walk barefoot, because the earth was burning like 
hot iron. She had been limping along with her 
injured heel raised, wiping the sweat dripping from 
her neck with her ckunri* and had therefore lagged 
far behind. 

“O you! You are still trailing behind! Are your 
legs broken?"—and f ing for a moment his 
newly-discovered res bility, Mouloo flung -a 
profane oath at his dur E 

“I am unable to walk, Abba**”, Lehran said, on 
the verge of tears, and pointed to the shoe. i 

Mouloo placed the bundle under a jamun tree— 
"Come!" he shouted, “еї me attend to this bloody 
nail. We have still some twelve miles to go!” 

Fanning herself with her chunri, Beeban sat down 
under the tree and started sucklirig the infant. — ' 

Rehma washed her face with the water of the 
stream and passed her wet hands over Fajja's face. 
By then Lehran had reached the streamlet. She 
threw her shoes towards her father and then jumped 
across. . Her right foot still hum. and she was 
limping: 

Mouloo examined the nail in her shoe, Its tiny 
point, cleaned of rust by the wet wound, sparkled 
with its head erect like a young rebel. Mouloo found 
a piece of brick and blunted that point. He beat 
the пай down Then with repeated strokes drove it 
far in. After throwing the shoe to Lehran, he went 
to the streamlet and splashed handfals ‘of water 
twice on his face; wiping it with the inner side of 
опо corner of his tehmad hé went near his wife and 
sat down for a little rest. ` 

“We are near Vairoke," he said with satisfaction. - 
“The village is just on the other side of the mango- 
grove. They say Atari is only ten miles from here... 
We shall reach there easily by afternoon." Не then 
recalled what the tonga-walla had demanded and 
laughed, "Two rupees and a half! We have already 
covered six iniles."' 

“Two rupees and a half", his wife murmured, “‘as 
if we own a mint! We have also to take something. 
for Hasan Khan's children when we go there." 

This Hasan Khan, who had only been called 
"Hassu' in his village for thirty-five years of his life, 
was the mate of a Government contractor, Ishwar 
Singh, at Lahore. When the canal at Lopoke was 
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being constructed, somehow — Mouloo could never’ 
understand how — Hassu had joined the gang of the 
contractor’s labourers on six annas а day. Contrac- 
tor Ishwar Singh was во pleased with his work that 
he appointed him as his mate on five rupees a month. 
Su tly, his salary was raised to eight ru 

and w Mice сеш аг ы 
Singh went to Lahore, he took his trustworthy mate 
with him. From that day Hassu had become Hassan 
Khan. When once he had come to his village, he 
had worn a wide-bottomed shalwar, a stylish shirt 
and a ed turban like Pathans, the crest of which 
looked like, a flower in bloom. Mauloo had been 
wonder-struck and could not understand how this 
xe brother of his had acquired such a status 
asi | 


Sitting in the shade of the jamun tree,, Mouloo 
loosened the knot. of his tehmad and took out the 
coins, which he had tied there. A thick layer of oil 
and dirt covered most of them. Although he had 
washed them carefully after digging them out of the 
earth, the corner of the tehmad, where tbe coins 
were tied, had become blackish.: з; 

- He had counted them before starting and no more 
than a few pice were possibly spent on the way so 
far; still, spreading out the tehmad on the grass, he 
counted his money all over again. It came to rupees 
four and afew annas only. Не had saved this 
‘amount, pice by pice, with great difficulty, m two 
: . As soon as Hassu’s son was eight years old 
and was betrothed, Mouloo and his wife had begun 
to worry about saving some money for his forth- . 
coming wedding. Ever since Hassu had gone to 
Lahore and declared that he would ‘perform the 
wedding ceremony at Lahore itself, they had been 
trying to save something for the last two years to. 
enable them to join the wedding. x. all this 
period their children had been looking forward to 
the things they would get as presents and the things 
.they would get to eat at the wedding. However, last 
year Mouloo was ableto put by no more than a 
couple of rupees and this year he had been able to 
add only two rupees and a few annas tothe sayings. 

He had laboured hard these last two years. He 
had gathered as much mustard as he could and sold 
as much oil as was possible inthe villages around. 
To increase his supply he had not hesitated to mix 
argemonne with mustard and when his customers 
complained that his oil made their hair smart and 
stung their scalps, he had proudly replied that his 
oil was pure and unadulterated. He had also worked 
ав a labourer during the harvesting and had kept a 
stall of pots and pitchers during the fairs held at the 
tombs of Pir Dauley Shah and Karim Shah. Still he 
bad been able to save only this much during the 
put two years, and the family had nothing to eat 

coarse bread without any meat-curries. It is 
true that in anticipation of this wedding he had got 
a new shirt and а shalwar each for his wife and 
daughters; he had bought for himself a turban and 
tehmad and also a tehmad for Fajja. But for all these 
he was indebted to Seth Bhilo who had given 
him credit and to whom he had given an undertak- 
ing to deliver all the oil he would crush next year. 

Mouloo sat there and calculated; “If we take the 
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bus from Atari, it would be four annas per seat and. 
there would be four tickets and a half...” 

* But how four and a half?” his wife interrupted. - 
“Why should there be asticket for Fajja? He is but a 
child, you can take him in your lap." f 

“These bus-men are scoundrels,’ said Mouloo. 
“They will demand.a ticket for him. They, say that 
bne has to buy a ‚Чоко for every child over three 


*Oh, of course," retorted Beeban, “уоп would 
pay them, even if they don't ask for it.” 

"Anyway," Mouloo brushed aside this subject 
with a sweep of his hand, “let us put down, one 
rupee for tickets. Then, you see, it is а city we are 
going to. Hasan Khan isa man of position there. 
How could we arrive at his house on foot? His 
neighbours will say — what sort of beggars are his 
relatives! They could not even afford a tonga! We 
shall have to spend three or four annas on a tonga.” 

Beeban was not only herself sure, but had also 
told her children that they would get а lot from 
their uncle. So she said, ‘‘Let us take a rupee's 
worth of sweets for Hassu's children. "When they 
will give so much to: our children, we too should 
not go there empty-handed.” 

**Well," Mouloo calculated, “If we keep а rupee 
and four annas for our return journey, we shall only 
have а rupee or twelve annas left after economising 


over ever ыр рен ' 

Suddenly Le said, “Му heel is injured, Abba. 
These shoes are completely worn out. Buy me a 
pair of shoes’’. Е 

Rehma said, ‘Му chunri is torn. Buy то а chunri. 
How can I wear this torn one in the presence of my 
uncle's daughters?” Е 

Getting hold of a corner.of his father's shirt Fajja 
said, “Abba! Do buy me a pair ofboots." _ 

“Keep quiet!" Beeban scolded all of them, , “We 
have to stay there for seven or eight days. Shall 
we keep our pockets without a single shell? The 
journey is long and we may need something or other 
to eat or v^ р ; 

Я ө 

AT the tumjng of Lopoke, they cathe across a 
passing tonga. The nail in Lehran’s shoe had come 
out again and just as a wounded heart is hurt by 


' even a mild joke, the nail, though blunted, injured 


her already wounded heel every moment. She was 
limping along and had been left far behind. Еајја . 
too was clamouring to be picked up and the ba 

in Beeban's arms was feeling the rigour of the heat 
and was growing restive. 

Mouloo cast a careless glance towards the tonga, 
and as though hurling a brick at it, hailed it. “Well, 
tonga-walla!’’ ў - 
“Where 1о....?” the tonga-walla enquired without 
pulling the reins. ` | ' 

«Atari 

“Five annas each!” 

_ “Five annas each?” 

“What would you like to give?” : 

But Mouloo nevèr replied. Ho tucked up his 
tehmad again, wiped the sweat on his neck and face 


MAINSTREAM 


with the tail of his turban, held his head, bent 
under the weight of the bundle, as erect as poasible, 
and moved on. - , 

Lehran and Fajja again wailed ‘Abba, tonga....!’’ 

Moaloo shrieked at them and they were silenced. 
Beeban transferred the babe to her left shoulder; 
swinging it to and fro, and rounding her mouth in 
a pout and rolling her tongue inside she began to 
sing a monotonous ‘O-Lo-Lo’ to quieten the child. 
When this failed, she unfastened her ‘chemise’ and 
gave Lim her breast to suck. 

The road was wholly unmetalled. It really was 
not a road at all. Some time in the past, there must 
have been a road, but now the dreadful barrennees 
of the track gave the impression of a dry river, with 
both banks stretching into the wasteland. АП that 
gave evidence of a road been there was the 
Tow 0: twisted pranh trees on both sides. These trees 
had become dry and hollow through the of 
many a summer. They added to the ugly сз 
of the road; their wood was unsuitable for use even 
as Росі: their leaves were not considered edible even 
by goats; and their branches attracted no weaver- 
birds zo build their nests, Неге and there was an 
acacia standing with its thorny branches spreading 
on the road to pick up the turban or scratch the 
face o7 any ortunate wayfarer who might run 
from fhe sun to its shelter. 
|. Lehran had been continuously driving the nail by 
placing the shoe on the trunk of a treo and beating 
it with a brickbat, but it came out again and again 
and hart her hee] more and more. But bricks apart, 
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thert was not even a pebble visible on this road and 
she found it almost impossible to walk with the shoe 
on. At last she got desperate, took the shoes in her 
hands and walked barefoot. The dust was like 
smouldering ash їп a furnace and a current of 
fire seemed to pass through her frame whenever tho 
feet got buried in the ankle-deep dust. But pro- 
iube Ho ш пова m much greater 
than the mfort of that burning sensation, so she 
struggled barefoot and the distance between her and 
the rest of the family went on i К . 
Mouloo was still in the vanguard. his life he 
had never come on this road. Had he known that 
the road was so rough, amd deserted, a shadow-less 
waste, he would never have ventured this wae D 
ticularly when his wife and children were wi 
His own hearth and home, his oil-press and his 
s wheel were under the shade of that spread- 
mg banyan tree. He had never ventured beyond the 
neighbourhood where he sold his oil, and beyond 
Bhilowal and Vairoke, where he sold his earthen- 
ware. His world lay in the shade of a banyan tree, 
where hot winds become cool and even the strong 
sun felt bracing and comforting. When he went 
down on his bed for prayers and recited verses from 
the Holy Koran, the aspect of the Almighty, as it 
appeared to him in his imagination, bore а striking 
resemblance їо’ Һе mighty banyan tree, complete with 
long, heavy branches, full of deep shadows, sheltering 
innumerable nests within its fold. But this burning 
hot world, where one.could not even find a green leaf 
and this blazing, fiery road which pierced one's eyes 
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like a burning arrow! If he had known this, he would 
never have brought his children with him. Never! 

But he immediately banished these thoughts from 
his mind and strode forward, head erect. He had 
long ago forgotten about tucking his tehmad or dust- 
ing his shirt. If even a solitary cyclist or a stray 
traveller passed by, another layer of dust was thrown 
on them. The strong hot Joo, blowing now from this 
side and ther from that, seemed to pierce the body 
and fry the arteries. Now and again a whirlwind 
would whiz by. The bluish-grey of his tehmad had by 
this time become indistinguishable from the colour 
of the dust. The turban had lost its gloss, and 
Mouloo was no more keen to turn his clothes inside 
out before wiping the perspiration on them. 

A little behind him e his wife. She was strain- 
ing every nerve to quieten the baby. A few steps 
behind her was Re dreaming perhaps of her 
young neighbour, Noore — the cowherd — and not 
feeling the burning heat. Fajja was walking by her 
side holding her finger. She picked him up every 
now and then and again put him down, when her 
shoulders or arms or waist began to ache. His face, 
delicate as а flower, looked faded, his lips parched, 
his face smudged, because he wiped the perspiration 
repeatedly with his soiled, dirty hands and his pace 
grew increasingly slower. 

And behind them all came Lehran limping along, 
alternately putting on her shoes and taking them off. 


DESCENDING down the canal bank, Mouloo saw a 
banyan tree close by, large, shady, friendly. It was a 
female banyan. The trunk was not very tall, the 
branches were thick and leafy and spread out like an 
open umbrella. Two peacocks were sitting up in the 
branches, care-free and happy, their bright, long 
tails almost touching the earth. Far away, sitting 
perhaps on the seat ofa persian wheel, some rustic 
was singing stray’ pieces of the popular Punjabi 
ballad — Heer Waris Shah. His tuneful and tenuous, 
though high, voice came, resounding and eddying, 
piercing the lonely, deserted, silent stretch. 

"The sister-in-la€ came home and said, ‘O bhabki, a new 


kermit has come. In, his ears, ke has beautiful rings and round 
his youthful neck he wears an amalet’.” 


Mouloo recalled the days of his youth, memory. E 


rising from some distant region of the past, when 
sitting on his own banyan tree, or resting his back 
against а jamun or mango tree, һе used to sing 
Heer Waris Shah, and he felt like singing the next 
couplet. і 

“He is searching in the high mansions. It Seems as though 
ke has lost a jewel. O Heer, he looks like the son of'a king, 
his beauty is greater than yours" ` 


But the thought 'of his flowing white beard, his 
.gantlemanly clothes, his wife and children following 


him, restrained him from breaking into song and à' 


stifled sigh escaped his lips. 

Just then Fajja started crying. His throat was 
parched and his eyes were streaming. He cried, 
** Abba, I am thirsty; abba, pick me пр!” 

Mouloo looked back and saw that Lehran had 
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sat down on the twisted root of a tree. 

*Are you going to die over there?" Mouloo 
roared at her. 

Lehran got up and again started limping along/ 
Then he turned to his son and scolded him. ‘Have 
patience for a minute We are nearing Chogavan. 
We shall have some cold drinks there.” AS 

And somehow or other the two children dragged 
themselves to Chogavan. What gave them solace 
even more than the thought of a drink was the 
belief that their father would certainly take a tonga 
from that place. ‚ | 

But when, after resting a while and eating dry 
bread with the help of water and pakoras fried in 
oil, which their father brought from the wayside 
shop, they again received orders to march; they 
started all right, but could march no more. Many 
a halt came between Chogavan and Vanike and 
every time they halted like sick and tired horses, 
but started again on being reproved, abused or even 
slapped. But once they sat down at the turning of 
Vanike, they would not move again. Р 

No slaps could cause Fajja to budge and по: 
abuses could make Lehtan do anything but shed - 
and wipe more and more tears. ts 


In was not as though Mouloo had not accosted 
any tonga-walla. He had made enquiries at 
Chogavan tonga-stand, but he never thought of 
getting into one. When he learnt that even after 
crossing that sea of dust from Lopoke to Chogavan, 
the fare had come down only by an anna, and that 
they would soon strike a metalled road, апа that 
road would have shadowy sheesham trees on both 
sides, he decided not to waste money on a, tonga 
and moved on. 

When Fajja began to cry on being slapped, but 
did not get up, Beeban tried to coax him with 
caresses; and handling over the babe to Rehma, 
picked him up.' Passing her hand over his forehead, 
she- cried out in panic: "You.are beating him, but 
see, his head is burning hot.” . 

Mouloo, ing. the face of his son flushed with 
the intensity of foyer, melted at once and reluctantly 
halted a tonga and enquired about the fare to Atari. 
“Four annag each!" replied the tonga-driver. 
“Four annas? But that was what they asked at 
Chogavan" = ` : 

“What do you want to give?” 

“Take ап арпа: each! After all haven't we 
traversed three or three and a half miles on foot?” 

The tonga was:fuli and the tonga-walla did not 
very much care for more passengers. 

“Why not.go back and board a tonga there?" he 
retorted and swung his whip. 


- “Take an anna and a half each!" Mouloo haggl- 
‘ed 


„Мау your mother perish!" The tonga-walla 
‚+ shouted at his horse, the whip cracked on its back 


and it started. 
“Two and a half annas!’ Mouloo shouted. - 
The tonga halted at a pretty considerable distance. 
It was already full, but the driver believed in the 
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something of a shoc 


ma 


old maxim that ‘even the drawers of a fleeting ghost 
are worth collecting,’ and he did not want to give up 
the chance of earning another ten or twelve annas. 

Taking the babe from Rehma,'Beeban felt its body 
and sati as if to herself in an anxious voice, “Мау 
Allah preserve us, his body is also warm!” "And she 
moved towards the tonga. 

Thowgh four had to sit where there was room only 
for twc, and they felt almost stifled, still they heaved 


a sigh of relief. А І 
When in the of an eye (or so it seemed 
to Mouloo) they reached the Grand Trunk Road, 
from where they had to take a turn to Atari, the 
tonga-walla said that those who wanted to get into 
the bis quickly had better get down there, às the 
bus reached that, earlier, Mouloo received 


"Have we reached the bus-stand?” he asked.’ 

“No, the bus-stand is further on, but here you 
will ge: the bus quicker. You will have to wait long 
at the stand. . There is always a crowd and the tra- 
с poHce are very strict.” 
otloo'. did not understand what this ‘traffic 
police" was: Не frowned and said to the tonga-walla, 
1 understand all these tricks.” 

But when two of his co-passengers got down there 
and ths others also advised him to get down, if he 
wantec to catch the bus quickly, he reluctantly des- 
cendec from the tonga, but no sooner had his fest 
touched the metalled road than-he roared, “You 
want twelve annas for this distance." 

Carelessly the tonga-walla said, “Just as you 


please. If you want, you may come along to the 
b 9 b 


Mouloo wanted to drag this swine of a tonga-dri- 


"ver down on the road and thrash him to his heart's 


. He yelled, “Үоп are a robber." 
tonga-walla raised his whip, “Ѕреак properly, 
man!" 


Beeban almost jumped down from the tonga and 
stood between them. .''Don't lose your temper, 
brother," she said to the tonga-driver. “We are not, 
going to cheat you.’ You should be able to distin- 
guish between people, brother!” 

Mouloo was going to hurl an obscene abuse at the 
tonga-driver, but Beeban’s words, reminding hin” of 
his newly-acquired respectability, restrained him. 
He took out the same dirty stained pice; counted 
forty-eight, and put them on the Кырынуу ort 
of the tonga-driver and started helping his children 
down—rather in а martyrike fashion. 

“We have given twelve annas to this fellow," mus- 
ed Beeban, staring at the receding tonga. “How are 
we going to manage over there?" 


Молоо was just going to scream something in 
reply, when he caught sight of the babe, whose dark 
face looked darker still due to the high fever. He 
placed a hand on the babe's forehead and felt ‘its 
tummy and said, Chiragh is also burning with fever" 
and quietly he shepherded them all to one side 
of the road, saving them from an oncoming lorry, 
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and fook them to the shade of a way-side sheesham 
tree. 


“Oh Mouloo! How are you here?” exclaimed a 
рт, who was standing by his bullock-cart under 
the shade, "Where are you going?” S 

"I was on my way to Lahore to attend the wedd- 
ing of Hasan Khan’s son,” replied Mouloo ir a tone 
of despondency, “but on the way the children have 
developed fever." i 


have to go., If necessary, we shall tako a tonga. 
After all, it won't cost more than three or four 


“Three or four annas!” the man laughed. “You 
have never been to Lahore. No tonga would go there 
for less than a rupee.” 3 

Mouloo and his wifo looked at each other. There 
was utter desperation in Mouloo’s eyes saying as it 
were that sweets worth a rupee had yet to be bought 
for Hasan’s children and some money was needed 
for the returr journey. Beeban’s eyes seemed be- 
wailing the fact that the tonga-walla had cheated 
them of twelve annas. . 

er are you bound, nawab?" asked Mouloo. 

“Т am returning from Atari station, I had gone 
there to drop some bágs sent by Bhiloshah.” : 

“Then you are returning home?" 

“Yes. I was just having a little rest." . 

Again Mouloo looked at Beeban, and Beeban 
looked at Mouloo..Mouloo said, “I am worried, 
friend. Hassu had mé repeatedly іо · come 

wn with my family, but on the way the kids have 
Pia Ш. Lehran's heel is injured and Fajja and 
Chiragh are down with fever. I am afraid they may 
grow worse. Ata wedding, it is diffücnlt to. take 
precautions about diet, etc. Besides, no place can be 
quite like home, and doctors ...."" E 

“These blighted doctors would make healthy per- 
sons sick." ; К - 

“Doctors are beyond our reach, thatis what I 
was going to say,” exclaimed Mouloo. He glanced 
again at his wife and added, “do me a favour nawab! 
You take all of them back. The ng is tomorrow 


Nawab took his seat and started. 

Walking behind the cart, Mouloo exhorted his 
wife, “Take some medicine from Hakim Niranjan 
Dass of Bhilowal. Don't fi T D 

uc в lorry, coming m Amritsar side, was 
in t. ; 

Mouloo hurriedly kissed his children adieu. 
` Kissing Fajja's forehead, he said, “Т shall bring a 
pair of boots for уоп!” | d 

Stroking Lehran's head affectionately he said to 
her And for you I shall bring a of shoes" 

He exhorted Rehma to look the youngsters 
and not to-quarrel with her mother. 

He then picked up his bundle, ran to one side of 
the road, and raised his hand to stop the oncoming 
bus. 

(Iramsiated by Krishna Baldev Vaid 
from ortginal Hindi) 
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Introducing: 
the 

`- Dramatis 
Personae 
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сукром in the parliamentary history of this coun- 
try in the last three decades and more has so 
much interest contred.on the goings-on In New Delhi 
as during the first half of this year. Conspiracies 
were forged and coun with more conspiracies, 
governments collapsed, Prime Ministers lost their 
jobs, men fought for office, the system came into 
disrepute, politicians bared their fangs — all in the 
name of Democracy. History was being made and 
repeated, rallies were held, mnumerable statements 
were issued, men changed their loyalties, new parties 
were formed, support was offered and withdrawn, 
and everyone talked of numbers — all in the name 
of political realignments. It was high drama,.though 
some preferred to call it a “tamasha”. To the lay- 
man,‘ everything made sense and nothing mado 
sense, He thought the situation was very:clear one 
morning, and found it very confusing the next. Who 
wero the ''dramatis personae" in this drama of 
seemimgly countless acts and unlimited scenes? [t 
may be useful {о have a close look at them: ^ 


Madhu Limaye: 


4 


By The Lord, our plot is а good plot as ever was laid; ` 


' ош friends true and constant : a good plot, good friends, 


and full of expectations; an Plot, very good friends. 
. — Henry IV. 


Widely credited to be the author of the “plot” 
that caused the convulsions in the political situation, 
Madhu Limaye is no dreamer. haps the only 
politicjan who looks beyond his nose, he spent his 
time, not in making a mark for himself in the Lok 
Sabha as he did in the days of yore, but on creating 
conditions in which democracy will be safe for 
generations hence. This, he thought, could be 
brought about only by a process of political realign- ' 
ment in which both authoritarianism (ап euphemism 
for Indira Gandhi) and communalism (another for 
the RSS) would be isolated and the genuine left-of- 
centre political forces be brought together to take’ 
the country away from “centrist rightism" or 
"rightist centrism”’ towards a leftist progressive dyn- 
amic down-to-earth socialism. He reckoned without 
the concatenation of the very forces he sought. to 
isolate. But Madhu is not a man to give up. We may 


` soon hear of another plot to isolate everyone who 


wants to stick together. 


Raj Narain: 
| He that hath a beard is more than a youth, and 

he that hath no beard is less than а man. 

; | — Mach Ado About Nothing. 

Raj Narain is widely credited to be the instrument 
that implemented Madhu Limaye’s grand design. 
Has never been guilty of sophistication but has been 
jostly praised for his sharp intellect, political 
acumen, manipulative skill and exaggerated rhetoric. 
Perhaps the most interesting character to walk the 
political stage in post-independence India, he has 
been all things at all times and has succeeded in 
being most exasperatin ig at best of times and down- 
right stupid at worst of times. He is а strange mix- 
ture: a wrestler and physical culturist, socialist, 
devotee of innumerable gods and goddesses, а Vedic 
scholar and Hindi exponent, and a perpetual eccen- 
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tric. His latest claim is to be a tantrik. Where he 
seems to have gone wrong is in shaving off his head 
and beard too soon in‘celebration of his bringing 
about the downfall of Morarji Desai. Like Samson 
bereft of his locks, his powers appeared to have 
deserted him. Within a week after his pilgrimage to 
Vindhyachal to perform the “mundan” ceremony, 
his “spiritual guru" Charan Singh lost that which 
Raj Narain had secured for him and became a ca1e- 
taker. Raj Narain says he brought down two Prime 
Ministers. Others say the comot dipuld Беш. 


Morarji Desai: 
Saints are all right in heaven bet they're kell 
on earth. 


— Richard Cardinal Cushing. 


Morarjibhai was always a little country bounded 
on the north, south, east and west by Morarjibhai. 
When all about him the world was crumbling, he 
stood his ground and insisted that he, would survive 
the motion of no-confidence moved by the former 
Leader of the opposition, Yeshwantrao Chavan, by 
a margin of 100 votes. He must have been shocked 
to be told that just as many members had in the 


meantime quit his party and were out for his blood. ’ 


Four things have always been dear to his heart: 
Prime Ministership, urine therapy, his only son and 
prohibition. The last three brought him the maxi- 
mum odium, but the first gave him the euphoric 
satisfaction by which he could ignore it. Everyone 
took their problems to Morarjibhai but Morarjibhai 
talked only to God who does not seem to have con- 
cerned himself too much about happenings on earth. 
Not the one to give up power easily after having 
struggled all his life to reach the top, Morarjibhai 
иелик o relin his Prime Ministership, and 
‘then the leadership of the Janata Parliamentary-Party, 
till God Himself apparently got tired of His own 
indifference to things Morarjibhai has threat- 
ened to wage a crusade for morality m public life but 
has permitted Kantibhai to wage a ша жат 


against poverty by enriching himself further. When 
not crusading, Morarjibhai says he will give discour- 
ses on the Gita, Some say it is time. ers want to 
thank God. i 
Charan Singh: ; 
‚ All ts lost; this foul Egyptian hath k betrayed me; 
fleet hath ylelded to the foe; and 
“ast hell cape up ee ie 
friends long lost. 
— Antony and Cleopatra 


If ever a man placed reliance on an enemy mistak- 
ing him fora fiend, ‘it was Charan Singh. Indira 
Gandhi betrayed him at the last minute. He was not 
born with a silver spoon, but with only the ambition 
to become Prime Minister. He wanted to bring light 

_into the life of the deprived and downtrodden, but 
before he could Jay his hands on thé candle, he 
found his own home enveloped -m darkness. 
Although born poor, Charan Singh has many assets: 
a passionate dedication to the cause of the peasants, 
a rustic ap h to economics, belief in austerity in 
personal life, firm faith in social justice, and sea- 


я 
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green incorruptibility. Very sensitive to criticism 
himself, he has no qualms about chiding others. It 
was his misfortune that before he could start wiping 
the tears off the people’s eyes —.a task which he 
thought Morarjibhai was never capable of — he 
had to start shedding tears himself over the perfidy 
of Man. In his case the perfidy was a woman's. 
Charan did not distinguish himself as the: оку: 
Home Minister, although he showed himself 

of innovative ideas as 
everybody except the deprived and downtrodden 
rich farmers. It would be uncharitable to jud 

‘as Prime Minister since most of the time Mirum 
forced by Yeshwantrao Chavan to run up to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan for the swearing-in of Congress 


С 


Үевйһтап1гао Chavan: 
Whenever a man has сай а longing eye on offices, 
in 


a rotienness 
— Thomas Jefferson 1799. 


Yeshwantrao was never a political untouchable : 
in the sense his former leader was, but that never 
stopped anybody from ignoring him, notwitnstand- . 
ing his bulky presence. Chavan vegetated for two 
long years, touched by nobody and shunned by 
everybody, till опе morning he. woke and found 
himself Leader of the Opposition, а position he had 
lost only a few months ago. History will record this ` 
as the only instance where a man gained importance 
because somebody somewhere did something for 
some reason. Theman who paved the way to 
Chavan’s Deputy Prime ' Ministership was Devaraj: 
Urs, but even Urs could not instil statesmanship or 
„vision into this Maratha Дон who once thought 
‘the mantle of Shivaji had fallen on him. A phleg- 
matic silence which often passes for profound think- 
ing, a rare capacity for postponing decisions in the 
hope that Time will solve all problems, and an 
equally rare capacity for not rising above Maratha 
chauvinism have always marked this man, who 
suddenly developed ambitions of becoming "Prime 
Minister when the President asked him to explore 
the possibility of forming a government. For four 
days he thought he had almost made it, till Raj 
Narain brought him down to earth. 


Devaraj Urs: 
The бен laid schemas of mice and men ofi go omy. a 


One of the shrewdest politicians of this era, = 
has seldom touched anything which did not turn to 
gold. With the flourish of a. consummate artist, he 
chose his ар to break off with Indira Gandhi, set 
up a regional , called it the Karnataka Con- 
gress, affili it with the Congress, made it the 
largest opposition party.in the Lok Sabha, and was 
all set to play a major role in national politics asa 
legitimate spokesman of both North and South. 
‘Alas, what Urs pro , Indira disposed. Thanks to 
the debacle of the Charan Singh-Chaven coalition, 
Urs’ own position in Karnataka came under threat. 
But Urs is not the type to get flummoxed easily. 


MAINSTREAM 


mance Minister: he epee м 


His survival factor is quite high. Rumour has it that 
in the crucial days when both Morarji and Charan 
were drewing up lists of supporters, Urs lent his 
support to both, with the result that Morarji’s 
managers included the names of the Karnataka 
Congressmen in his list, Urs denied the charge. Urs 
plays his tramp from a well concealed hand. A 
politician to be watched, . 


Indira Сазды: 
She is conning past man's thought. 
- —Antómy and Cleopatra 


Those who took bets that Indira's political career 
was finished and she was on the wayto oblivion 
got в shame-faced look on their faces. Indira Gandhi 
has playsd her cards well enough to erase the stigma 
of politizal untouchability which clouded her life 
for the last two years and more. All that she wanted 
after her eclipse im 1977 was to be left alone. 
Instead, the Janata persecuted her with a will ‘shorn 
of imagination, and instead of making her run to 
the corner forced her to return to the limelight, She 
had the satisfaction of pulling down both Morarji 
and Cheran but whether her fortunes have blos- 
еа de extent of making her Prime Minister 
again, remains to be seen. She herself has repeatedly 
said tha- she is not interested in becoming Prime 
Minister again and if the chance came her way, she 
would seit, Butno one seems to take her 
serious]: when she is full of humility. Napoleon 
said of Metternich: “He comes close to being a 


. statesman: he lies very well." It may well be said of 
Indira Gandhi: “She never sacrificed her interests for 
the sake of principles.” Charan Simgh's complaint 

' was that after offering unconditional support to him, 
she wanted the withdrawal of the Kissa Kursi Ka 
case in’ which her beloved son faces imprisonment 
for two years. Othello said of Desdemona: “She was 
too fond of her most filthy bargain . . .”. 


Chandra Shekhar: 


Bat man, proud man, 
Drest tn a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, : 
Plays sech A iin tricks before high heaven 
As make angels 


weep. ~ 


—Measare for Measure. 


If it was said of Bernard Shaw that he was a 
man fallen among Fabians, it could be said of 
Chandra Shekhar that he is a good man fallen 
among Jana Sanghis. Charan Singh, who said he 
made Morarji Prime Minister, has also said he 
made Chandra Shekhar the party president. Both 
Morarji and Chandra Shekhar, alas, forgot their 
debt to him. While the former drove him out of 
Office, the latter began speaking like a “tanashah” 
(dictator) Except offering good conduct certificates 
to the Jana Sanghis, which he used to dictate to. 
newspapermen i on his every word, the 
records do not substantiate Charan’s allegation that 
he spoke as a “‘tanashah’’. Chandra Shekar began by 
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tzying to hold the party together by trying to please 
everybody at the same time, but soon gave u the 
attempt as a thankless task. Instead, he bean 
рш only one section of the party. This brought 
im tempofary gains, and at one stage emboldened 
- him to stake his claim for the leadership of the 
Janata Parliamentary Party. The Jana Sangh 
obviously led him up the garden path, only to stab 
him in the back by suddenly switching allegiance to 
Babu Jagjivan Ram. Chandra Shekhar suffers from 
one unforgivable drawback: he is a straightforward 
olitician. When he finds this makes him a misfit, 
^ tends to wash his hands of everybody. His critics 
. say he often behaves as if his constituency is Balti- 
more and not Ballia, but a man who flies -back and 
forth to Patna to see Jayaprakash as often as he 
can, and who has built a hospital in his village for 
the poor, cannot be subjected to such malicious 
criticism. dra Shekhar's feet are firmly planted 
onvearth. It is not his falut if the earth tends to 
klip away occasionally. 


~ Madhu Dandavate: 
I am not a politician and my other habits are good. 
—Artenms Ward. 
A “gentleman politician", Dandhvate is a misfit 
in the politics of opportunism, hypocrisy and cant. 
Which isthe reason he came under fire from ns 
more pragmatic socialist friends for. placing loyal 
to the party and to the electorate higher than ex- 
pediency. Dandavate must have gone through the 
tortures of the dammed to justify his continuance in 
a party which had refused to shake off the shackles 
of the RSS, but he consoled himself with the thought 
that there must be occasions when the leopard can 
change its spots. Dandavate may be making a mis- 
take, but he is such a good man one hesitates to say 
this to his face. ^ 


George Fernandes: 


I will have nought to do witha man who can blow hot and 
cold. with the same breath. 
—Aesop in The Man and the Satyr. 
George saves ‘others from saying things about him 
because he says them himself all the time. This is a 
- clever trick because he can then never be accused of 
modesty. “Long experience as a trade union leader 
has invested him with a degree of flexibility rarely 
* found in politicians. He can endorse Morarji Desai’s 
action in calling for Charan Singh's resignation and 
the next day attack it as unfortunate. He can remain 
in the Cabinet and yet launcH a tirade against its 
non-performance. He can drive out the IBM and 
Coca Cola and yet stake his life and reputation for 
Siemens. He can campaign for making match-boxes 
` jn the cottage sector and yet dismantle Wimcos. He 
сай оЙег to resign on the issue of railwaymen's 
bonns and yet continue since it: gives him leverage 
ing within Cabinet. He can quit the Janata 
Parliamentary Party and yet negotiate with Atal 
Béhari Vajpayee to find out ways and means of 
returning.to the party. “А remarkable man. Mark 
Twain said: “In statesmanship, get the formalities 
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right, never mind about the moralities.” 

Jagfivan Ram: | . 
There is only one thing in the world worse than being talked 
about, and that is not being talked about. Wo ЭШЕ 

—Ожаг Wilde. 
Babuji has earned the distinction of missing the 
bus for the Prime Ministership. Three times. After 
the resignation of the Charan Singh Government, it 
seemed touch and go for Babuji. There, will be 
universal sympathy. for him. А shrewd sense of 
timing, an ability to get along with people, infinite 
patience, а skill for political manoeuvring acquired 
over more than three decades of ministerial politics, 
the art of suffering fools gladly so long as they serve 
the,purpose, and the understanding indifference to 
bureaucratic manipulations in administration: All 
these have made Babuji the most popular politician 
in the country today. But a time comes in the life 
of every politician when his mettle will be tested for 
reasons other than those cited above. Babuji had - 
prepared well for that time, and had stoically put: 
up with allegations of corruption levelled enthusias- 


tically by men like Raj Narain. . But Sanjiva Reddy 
decided otherwise. "Wo! 

- i t- | 
Sanjiva Reddy: · 


The Constitution provides for every accidental costing. in 
the Executive, except a vacancy in the mind of the President. 
І —Senator Sherman of Ohio. 


_ The office of the President must always be kept 
above controversy, and like childrerf, the President 
must only be seen and not heard. But Sanjiva 
' Reddy has been both seen and heard, indeed more 
heard than seen, and he has cultivated the art of 
saying things with hidden meanings. This has helped 
to raise controversies, which he has promptly dep- 
. lored. In the process, he has shown that he has a 
mind which: is anything but vacant, and when 
occasions have demanded that he play a major role, 
he has played it by generating more controversy. 
The President bas always been for national recon- 
ciliation in the troubled times through which. India 
is going, but how his critics equated this with a 
desire for a national government headed by him'‘will 
. always remain a mystery. The time has come to 
keep.the office of the: President above mystery also. 


The Indian Public: 


Аз flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
they kill us for their sport. ' A 
? — King Lear. 
Who and what is this entity? The way politicians 
play their game, it would seem that this is the one 
entity which is totally irrelevant. Why do most 
politicians abhor a mid-term poll? Isit because of 
the icion that & majority of them will not be 
voted -to Parliament? Only the public can 
answer these questions.[ ] 2 : 
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Welfare of Harijans & Weaker Sections 
Receive Highest Priority 


Provision of basic amenities for the first time for more than 55% of Delhi's population. resid- 
ing In resettlement colonies, ;urbanised villages, unauthorised colonies, Katras & trans 
yamuna areas. 


Expenditure on the welfare of Harijans & weaker sections In 1978-79 increased to Rs 104 
lakhs from,43 lakhs in 1976-77. For the first time 37 Harijans became proud owners of 
buses. through Delhi Administration, 


Decision to make 4465 Industrial Workers owners of flate on hire purchase basis. 


Rs. 26 crores spónt on Rural Development. A Rs. 11 crores plan to provide drinking water 
to all villages launched for the first time. In the last 30 years only 25 villages could get 
this basic amenity. Vital decision to extend Lal Dora of villages was also taken. 


String of industrial complexes to create 2 lakh jobs. Revolutionary scheme to provide work 
to at least one member from such families wherein none Is employed. 


To bring medi-care at the door steps of the people In far-flung and rural “areas, schemes to 
sot up two 500 bedded and seven 100 bedded hospitals, : 


1 


Nutrition arid mid-day meals to 2.5 lakhs children. Scholarships for 72,000 children, free 
uniforms & text books for all poor children. 


Vocational Tralning for. 16,500 boys & girls in 16 institutions; Admission strictly on merit. 
Facilities of education, nutrition and medicare to 1 lakh children & mothers under 7 schemes 
with 100 Anganbadies, each. . + \ 


Construction of record number of 11000 houses їп a year and scheme for construction of 
20000 houses & 22000 sites and services underway In the current year; 80% houses of 
which will be for low Income group people and economically weaker sections. _ 


Scheme to educate 7.6 lakh adults in 5 years: 


Steps towards total Prohibitlon by 31st March, 1980. . ^ 9 


Let us take a pledge to do our best to make Delhi one of the best capitals of the world: beauti- 
ful апа comfortable to live in. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Glimpses i 
of 
Greatness 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


EETING le was опо of the strong points as 

well az Кз of Jawaharlal Nehru. While he 
wasted a good bit of the ious time ofthe Prime 
Minister in this Raker һе alio received impressions 
and information from a wide variety of people as to 
what was happening in the country and what people 
were thinking. He almost literally kept the doors 
and windcws of his mind open to winds blowing 
from various parts of the country and diverse sec- 
tions of eociety. It showed not only his zest for 
human contact and communication, but the acute 
insight of the statesman and the exquisite skill of the 

. politician. 

As Min ster for External Affairs he had time not 
only for Ambassadors of foreign countries and Sec- 
retaries of Government but for the younger diplo- 
mats and -he junior officers of his Ministry. In my 
diplomatic career abroad І have come across several 
foréign, diplomats who spoke with pride and feeling 
about ther meetings with Nehru while they were 
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_ was an offer from Dr. 


junior charges d’affaires in Delhi. It was a practice 
with Nehru to receive the IFS probationers and to 
give them а pep talk. Even junior officials did not 
find the doors of his office shut to them. On several 
occasions. I had found that it was casier to get an 
appointment with the Prime Minister than with the 
Foreign Secretary) Returning Indian Ambassadors ' 
were not kept waiting, cooling their heels in Delhi 
for weeks and months, but were received Nehru 
within days of their arrival. He kept himself infor- 
med and up-to-date on big and small things. I re- 
collect that when I returned to Delhi in 1950 at the 
end of my first posting as Second Secretary at the 


Embassy of India in Rangoon, he gave me an 


appointment and asked me innumerable questions 
about Burma and also some searching 95073001 con- 
cerning one of the internal problems of the Embassy. 
He was trying to get an objective view of an inter- 
necine quarrel. : 

In 1954 I returned to Delhi after a three-year 
spell as Second Secretary in Tokyo. I was of the 
firm belief at that time that I had enough of the 
Indian Foreign Service, having spent five years in 
it. I had planned to resign from the IFS. There 
were two alternative opportunitles before me. One 
. Appadorai of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, and the other. from Dr. 
V.K.R.V. Rao of the Delhi School of Economica. I 
decided to accept either of them. Out of sheer dis- 
cretion I asked for one year’s leave from the Foreign 
Service instead of tendering my resignation straight- 
away. I thought it was not unreasonable for a 
Foreign Service Officer to be allowed to до: а year 
of academic work. The Foreign Service Board had 
rejected my request and I had therefore decided up- 
on resignation. Before resigning I thought courtesy 
demanded that I should inform Nehru of my inten- 
tion as it was at his instance that I joined the Foreign 
Service. So I asked for an.appointment through his 
Private Secretary, Seshan, Igotit within a few 
days. | 

Nehru was at work at his desk in the South Block. 
He had the habit of going through his papers and 
signing letters while talking to visitors — minor 
visitors no doubt — a habit which was continued b 
Morarjl Desai. It be however, not an арага 
experience. He would say, “Со on talking, Iam 
listening". And occasionally he would look straight 
into your face and ask questions with a quizzical 
smile. He asked me why I was discontented with 
the Foreign Service and wanted to leave it. When I 
told him that I had a feeling that during the pre-. 
vious five years I had been doing nothing but routine 
work and could not do anything signifcant, and that 
I wanted to do some academic work when there was 
а chance for it, he replied that even while remaining 
in the diplomatic service it was possible to engage in 
some serious intellectual pursuits. Regarding the two 
alternative offers I had, he remarked that the Indian 
Council of World Affairs was a ‘‘shaky organisation” 
(he meant in a financial sense) and that if I was 
changing my career I should choose one that was 
a little more secure. He then enquired if my wife 
approved of my decision to resign. At this as well 
as at other meetings I had with Nehru I was sur- 
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prised by the concern he evinced over practical 
details of-a proposition which would have normally 
evaded the attention of busy men in high places. 
Finally he advised mo that I should not do anything 
* m haste and that whatever decision I took should be 
taken after careful consideration. He asked me to 
think the matter over and said he would also think 
' about it and if he had any idea he would call me. 


I came out of his room with uplifted spirits. Inciden- , 
., tally he gave mo tea and snacks during the meeting, 


something I did not have the p'easure of receiving 
from any other Prime Minister or Ministers of India 
whom I have had the chance td meet. . 

A few days later there was a telephone call for me 
from the Prime Minister's Secretariat at the Old 
Constitution House where I was putting up. The 
Constitution House was a great institution, an open 
and active society of inmates with a great deal of 
camaraderie among them. І was пої in when the 
telephone calf came. When I returned the message 


was given to me and I telephoned the PM's Secreta- - 


riat who conveyed to me an invitation for lunch 
the next day for my wife and myself.. The news 
spread like wild-flre in the Constitution House as if 


a Cinderella had been invited to the Ball at the ` 


palace. My wife and I were excited and intrigued. 


Fthonght probably the PM was entertaining some - 


Japanese guests and as we had'/just returned from 
Japan he thought of including us.” - 

The next day-we turned up at Teen Murti House 
at the appointed time. Vimla Sindhi received us 
(how happy and dignified she looked in those days) 
апа took usto the lounge upstairs. There was no 


one there. She said the PM would be coming soon.- 


He came two minutes late. He opened the door and 
made a gesture of delighted surprise which only 
Nehru's face and. hands could convey. Не had just 
come home for lunch. Almost immediately we went 
to lunch with my wife and I sitting on either side of 
Nehru. There was no Other guest; Some. fifteen 
minutes later, Feroze Gandhi joined us. But he kept 


absolutely quiet throughout the lunch and one or ' 


two efforts I made at conversation with him failed. 
It was а problem to start conversation with 
Nehru also. The first few minutes he did not know 
what to say. Finally my eyes fell upon an unfamiliar 
and attractive looking packet of ci ев on the 
“table and І asked him what kind of cigarattes they 
were. He said they were Turkish cigarettes sent to 
him by the President of Turkey. After the breaking 
of ice there was. no hindrance to the flow of con- 
versation. Nehru asked us innumerable questions 
on Japan and on Burma as my wife hailed from 
Burma, He wanted to know how the Japanese 


people treated her considering that Burma was" 


occupied by Japan during the war. When she said 
that many of them apologised to her about what the 
Japanese army did in Burme, he laughed with 
amusement, noe 

There is a general impression that Nehru was 
easily taken in by praise. I found him very searching 
when I said something which could have been inter- 
preted as flattery. Actually what I said was some- 
thing that had happened. On our arrival in Japan 


y 


‚ He did not say an 


from Kobe to Tokyo. There was a very friendly and 
somewhat inquisitive boy, an attendant, in our 
carfiage. He asked us if we were from India, and 
then said “I know’ Nehru”. Hearing this Nehru 
retorted, how could he have said this as we did not 
know Japanese; I explained to ‘him that he knew 
some broken English which he must have earned 
from the American occupation forces. З 
During the lunch Nehru did not utter one word 
about the problem that was agitating my mind. His 
sense of propriety was indeed exquisite. After lunch 
he took us back to the sitting room. He reached 
for the National Geographical Magazine оп the table 
and gave it to my wife pointing out an article on. 
Burma in it While she went through the article, 
he took me to another corner, of the room, and 
asked whether I had thought about the matter and 
come to в decision. І told him that I had decided 
that it would be best for me to leave the Foreign 


“Service and accept the offer from the Delhi School 


of Economics. Having been by this time over- 
whelmed by the immense generosity and considera- 
tion that Nehru had shown to me, I added, “If 
however, Sir, you advise me that I should not leave 
the Service, I will accept your advice.” ~ : аб 

I found that а sudden change came over Nehru’s 
countenance. He looked away from me and his 
expression became stern and inscrutable. I thought 
I had. said something wrong which he did not like. 
ing more to fne, and ‘he went. 
to my wife and asked what she thought of the 
article. The rest of the conversation was ‘with her 
only, and.he almost ignored me. My wife gota 
photograph autographed by him and thereafter we 
said you and goodbye to Nehru.’ We were 
naturally exhilarated by this exclusive experience, 
but I was also a little puzzled regarding his attitude 
to my main problem. To this day I wonder whether 
that issue of the National Geographical Magazine,’ 
with, that very appropriate article on Burma, was on 
the table of Nehru’s sitting room by a happy accident 
or by meticulously thoughtfol design. Whatever 
be the truth of this trifling matter, the effortless 
easo with which Nehru organised even а minute 
detail into a human situation was one of the 
tnarvellous characteristics: of his many-splendoured 
personality. = ` : 

Two days later Secretary-Genetal -N.R. Pillai 
sent for me and told me that the Primo Minister 
desired that I should be given one year’s leave to-go 
to the Delhi School of Economics with option to 
come back to the Foreign Service at the end of the 
period. How the Foreign Service Board tried to 
subvert this instruction of the Prime Minister is a 
story by itself. Suffice it to say that'a second 
intervention by Nehru was necessary before I could 
get my one-year leave for a spell in a University. 
It is gratifying that later this precedent was quoted 
for allowing Foreign Service officers to go оп short . 
academic assignments in India and abroad. 

Another memorable meeting I had with Nehru 
was in 1960. The External Affairs Ministry in its 
discriminating wisdom had given me a dry-as-dust 
assignment in one of the administrative branches. 


in 1951 we travelled by the Allied Occupation'train By this time І had moved up to the position of 
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MAINSTREAM 


bj 


а Deputy Secretary. In order to relieve myself of the 
boredcm of administrative work I began to work 


on a book on “Democracy in India" with a theme 
Having seen the draft of the, first 


of my own. 


chapte-, one of the publishers in London showed 


interes: in it. I then informally consulted one cf the 


Secreteries in the Ministry of External Affairs as to 
whether I would be given permission by Govern- 
ment t» publish a book of that kind. His answer 
- was that it was a political subject; as a civi| servant 
I coub not be іней to write about political 
subjec's; and if I did not deal with political issues the 
book would not be worth writing. It was a very 
cold douche I received and I came out of his room 

tly -depressed. For days I felt disturbed and 
fiie. Then I picked up courage and sought 
an appointment with Nehru. - 

I explained to Nehru the theme ofthe bock I 
was writing. — he corrected me by remarking 
laughingly but wisely, “The book you are trying to 
write” (the book has remained uncompleted:due to 
various vicissitudes). He read the synopsis patiently 
and th letter I had received from the publishers in 
London. He must have liked the theme. After read- 
ing the зор he ‘leaned back оп his chair and 
with a-mischievous glint in his eyes, asked, “And 
what do your’ bosses think about it?” Hesitantly 
I answered that I had consulted one of the 
Secreteries (I did not give the name nor did he ask 
for it) and that I was told that being a civil servant 
I was aot supposed to write on political topics like 
democ-acy in India. I was astonished by the instant 
transfcrmation that came over Nehru. He jumped 
in hir chair; his cheeks flushed гей;. and he 
exclaimed, ‘Ridiculous! I want my civil servants to 
think end write about questions like this." Calming 
down toon he remarked, “Of-course someone must 
go through the draft, not for the substance but 
the form of it." He advised that I should try and 
finish the book quickly. I then said that I should 
like to leave him the first chapter, which was 
more or less in a finished form (this was later 
published in the “Economic and Political Weekly" 
as в long article entitled “Nationalism and Demo- 
cracy in India"). I was struggling to detach this 
chapte- from the rest of the manuscript, when he 
asked me to give the whole manuscript to him. I did 
во, апс he advised me to see him after а month or 
so when he woald have had time to go through the 
manus-ript and offer his comments. I. came away 
thrillec, wondering how he got time for all this and 
к taat the old fire in Nehru had not yet died 

own. 

By -he time I met Nehru next I stood posted as 
First Secretary to Australia. He remarked reflec- 
tively of ''the immense Pacific’? and its future 
importance in the world. A little facetiously he 


said it would be a good posting ‘ог study and self- ` 


improvement." His famous quarrel with Sir Robert 
Мейлдез in the United Nations was still one or two 
months ahead. He then took out my manuscript 
and made some comments on the first chapter. One 
correction he-made was іп a sentence which referred 
to **the establishment іп 1938 of the National Plan- 
ning Committee of the Congress under the leadership 
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of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru.” He corrected that not 
he but Subhas Chandra Bose was the President of 
the Congress, at that time. When I said I would 
substitute Boge’s name he remarked that all I had 
to do was to omit the underlined portion. He was 
‘a politician to his fingertips. He kept the whole 
manuscript with him for further reading. I am now 
amazed that even as late as 1960 he could find time 
for encouraging young people like this. 


THE last time I had an interview with Nehru was 
in 1963 when I returned from Hanoi. I had met 
Ho Chi Minh before leaving. During the 1962 
Sino-Indian crisis Vietnam was one of the most 
embarrassed countries and they were relieved when 
thé Chinese declared ceasefire and withdrawal from 
NEFA. Referring to the Smo-Indian conflict Ho 
Chi Minh told me, “Please tell my friend Nehru 
that India's conflict is with some other country, and 
not with Vietnam". He wanted to improve relations 
between India and Vietnam. Nehru listened to my 
brief report on Hanoi with t interest. He had. 
understood that the relationship between India and 
Vietnam was a fundamental political relationship 
though at the moment it had not yet become a 
major political factor. He had no time to talk 
about other matters on this occasion. But it was 
remarkable that he-found time to see me soon after 
I returned from Hanoi. Nehru had already become 


ill and it was sad to see the graceful lion walk with .. 


в slight limp from the gate to the lift in the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry. But he had time to see and 
talk to returning diplomats. Only lesser men do not 
find time.[1 | . : 
i ý А : 
Indradeep Sinha: Implementation of 
Social Legislation 


(Continued from page 36) 


If you entrust the task of implementation to this 
edministration, can it implement the laws? It can- 
not. Only when the Government has the requisite 
will and when a popular machinery is associated 
with the administration at every level, can imple- 
mentation take place at a-faster pace and produce 
the desired results. 

Finally, the transition through which we are 
passing is resulting in a short of fractionalisation of 
political forces. There is no consolidation; rather, 
there is a Y ud of splitting into groups and fac- 
tions; and if this continues, parliamentary democracy 
‘in India will again face a serious threat: It may or 
may not come from Indira Gandhi, but it may 
ome from somebody else. 

' India is опе of the few countries in South-East 
-Asia which still has а parliamentary democracy. If 
wo really want to preserve parliamentary democracy, 
then one of the most important tasks is to remove, 
or at least reduce, this huge gap between legislation 
and implementation, between profession and prac- 
tice, between word and deed. [C] 


1^1 


Ranadive on Mid-term Poll 
(Continued from page 34) 


sordid role of the main personalities heading many 

ies. The left must have clear aims. Its aims 
should be to prevent the return to power of Indira 
Gandhi and address a rebuff to the Congress(1); 
cripple the strength of the Janata; strengthen the 
broad forces opposed to authoritarianism and com- 
munalism; strengthen the left and democratic forces 
and augment tbe strength of the left forces. 

It is m the first place necessary to increase the 
strength of the left forces in Parliament. Parliament 
cannot be left to the mercy of bourgeois-landlord 
groups intent only on power struggle and callous 
towards the conditions of the people. Any Govern- 
ment at the Centre must feel the constant pressure 
of the left and democratic forces Without it, demo- 
cracy cannot be ensured, dictatorship and commun- 
alism cannot be fought and the interests of the masses 
cannot be protected. A big increase in the strength 
of the left inside Parliament is abolutely essential. 

But the elections are not only a struggle for parlia- 
mentary seats. They are a serious political struggle 
to change the correlation of forces among the 
masses, to increase the weight of left and democra- 
tic forces among the people, to deflate the influence 
of the bourgeois-landlord alliance. In fact, this is the 


main task in the election so that the challenge of 


dictatorship can be successfully met. The election is 
therefore a big class struggle where issues of vital 
importance to the people are to be decided. The left 
forces must understand it as such and map out their 
tactics. The battle is a hard one but the voice of the 
united left may just galvanise the voters and enable 
them to overcome their confusion 

The left forces must, while concentrating on the 
immediate objective of defeating the authoritarian 
and communal forces, mobilising all elements 
opposed to these two challenges, put before the 
people their entire programme for social transfor- 
mation and advance, a programme which is bound 
to be far different from those presented by any of 
the three combinations. They must clearly voice 
the truth that the fight against dictatorship and 
communalism cannot be carried on without affecting 
the roots of these evils— exploitation by the bour- 
geois-landlord classes; without radical changes here, 
the masses will not be constant pp in the 
continuing fight against dictatorship. The experience 
of the Janata Party aud its downfall again underline 
the same truth — the fight against dictatorship comes 
to a standstill when you compromise with and 
defend the vested interests at the cost of the masses. 

The instability of parliamentary governments in 
an under-developed country is a precursor to the 
imposition of dictatorship. This is the experience 
of our neighbours, this is the experience of all 
countries trying to practise democracy in the midst 
of pre-capitalist land relations and the capitglist 
path. The instability is not the result of opport- 
unist combinations and careerism of individuals, 
but is the outcome of the growing disintegration of 
the bourgeois-landlord parties in face of the econo- 
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mic crisis. If the forces of the working class and the 
democratic people are not able to fill the void, put 
an end to instability, rouse the masses to defend 
democracy and give a massive mandate to the left 
and democratic for that purpose, the danger of 
dictatorship grows and grows. 


Let none forget a big reactionary force that sustains 
dictatorship and thrives on political instability, 
weakness of political parties, that is, division among 
the democratic forces, depriving the sovereign 
people of the will to pursue a determined policy. 
This force is the all-pervading bureaucracy. Every 
successive election and Government have led to the 
strengthening of the bureaucracy and the bureauc- 
ratism of the ruling party. The Congress during the 
course of its thirty-year rule relied more and more 
on the bureaucracy, and the climax was reached 
during Emergency. The bureaucracy during Emer- 
cy was armed with the power to take away the 
ife of a citizen without due legal process. And 
Indira Gandhi imported these bureaucratic methods 
in her organisation also. The more a bourgeois- 
landlord government gets estranged from the people 
and the more it loses its capacity to soothe the 
feelings of the people with suave references to 
democracy, the more it relies on the bureaucracy. 

The bureaucracy in India got a big shock after 
the victory of the Janata Party. It was shaken to 
its roots because angry public opinion demanded 
that the prepetrators of atrocities during Emergency 
be brought to book. The Janata leaders seemed 
inclined towards this demand when they appointed 
the Shah Commission. But the Janata Party, which 
was completely united at that time, soon assured the 
bureaucrats through Home Minister Charan Singh 
that they had nothing to fear if they remained loyal 
tothe new Government. Hardly any bureaucrat 
was prosecuted or punished by the Central or State 
(Janata) Governments. 

With the inner fights m the Janata Party, with 
the weakening of the organisation and the use of 
bureaucrats to watch rival leaders, the bureaucracy 
has regained its former confidence and arrogance 
and is now ruling the roost. The weaker, the more 
inefficient the ministries, the stronger the grip of the 
bureaucracy, that ever ready instrument. of dictator- 
ship. The last two and a half years of Janata rule 
at the Centre and їп many States has immensely 
increased the power of this anti-democratic force, 
and if things are left as they are, it is likely to 
intervene in the elections to the prejudice of the 


people. 

Finally, let us remember what Marx wrote in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon, summing 
up the French experience of 1848-51: “Finally, in 
its struggle against the revolution, the parliamentary 
republic found itself compelled to strengthen, along 
with repressive measures, the resources and centrali- 
sation of governmental powers. АП revolutions 
perfected this machine instead of smashing it. The 
parties that contended in turn for domination 
regarded the possession of this huge state machine 
as the principal spoils of victory.” D 
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People — Our .source of power 
In implementing the 36-point programme, the Left Front Government has 
given back to the people and the political parties their democratic rights — right 
to aold meetings, right to demonstrate and express their VIEW right to form 
associations. ; 





The working people of this rural and urban areas have established their ` 


democratic and economic rights. Agricultural labourers are earning their lawful 
minimum wages. ‘Operation Barga’ has established the right of the share-croppers. 
The Left Front Government has extended its helping hand through the elected 
Paachayats. A new wave of self-consciousness is discernible in the rural life today. 


The working class is gaining victories in the struggle for economic demands 
and. establishment of rights. A new vitality has come into the Trade Union 
movement. 


The Left Front Government firmly resolves to end anarchy in education. and 
to promote healthy cultural activities. - 


The road to the development of West Bengal is not strewn with roses. Hurdles 
ars many. Problems of unemployment, power shorfage and many other Socio- 
economic constraints stand in the way. The Left-Front Government has taken a 
number of short and long term measures for tackling these problems. 


The vested interests in the urban and rural areas — the enemies of the people, 
are terrified with the onslaught of mass movements. They are angry and are raising 
the bogey of Law and Order. 


The Left Front Government with the active participation of all the mass 
organisations are marching ahead to fulfil their aim of building a new West Bengal. 
This Government sincerely believes that the PEOPLE ARE THE ONLY SOURCE 
OF POWER.. 


~ 


` Government of West Bengal 
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Meaning 
of | | 
Child Welfare 


TARA ALI BAIG 


Fo countless centuries, human attitudes to child- 
ren were as dependents and possessions, 
whichin time has only altered slowly. In fact, 
mainly during the last century has this subject amer- 
ged with new definitions and with a far greater 
demari upon the conscience of mankind, not only 
to take stock of its human resources, but to evolve 
tema that will ensure more efficient national - 
uctivity and even a more dynamic contribution to 
nationhood itself. This was particularly evident in 
E st motivation since the Russian Revolution 
in 1917. : 

In tho past, tho value system that spilled over into 
the 20th century, was marriage and procreation, and 
this wes more important than the care of the child 
in a family. It was simply taken for granted that 
parental Jove was universal Modern research and 
analyss of the vast problems of childhood have 
made it abundantly clear that all people are not 
natura parents, and that adults have Lou consis- 
tently “more concerned with their own problems than 
with those of their children. А great deal of lip 
service is paid to future generations, but the neces- 
sary inouts to ensure a sound future generation have 
often tren Jacking. This is especially true in old 
societies and in developing countries which, on achi- 
eving feedom from colonial rule, have often been 
more preoccupied with political action than the 
basics of creating a sound nation. 

The International Year of the Child, 1979, has 

consequently become the focal point for a global 
assessment of. what remains to be done and a far 
. greater awareness of the vital resource to the nation 


that a child actually is, provided the right invest- 
ment is made in its growth and development. At 
every age there are special needs and the following 
indicates these parameters: СИЯ 
0 to 2—Innoculations, preventive health саге, nut- 
rition, proper weaning, love and security, 
3 to 6 — Preventive health care, nutrition, . mental 
stimulus in pre-school activity, love and 


secur 

6 to 11 — School health services, supplementary 
nutrition for protein deficiency, pimay 
schooling, love and absorption into life 

of the family and community. . 
12 to 15 — Health checks, nutrition, preparation for 
technical or secondary education, leading 

: to employment. І 

With the uneven economic condition of the great 
porai of India, there is often no option but to 
et the children grow haphazardly, as they have done 
for centuries, and more often than not, without basic 
services of health, education and nutrition. In alí 
of India’s Five-year Plans, there have been some ele- 
ments of meeting these needs which the Government 
has tried to initiate, but ire deum m cos 
tly imentation minus the ental, recogni- 
tion that a government must squarely faco if a viable 
and prosperous society is intended as a process of 


` deliberate planning. It relates, in the final analysts, 


to the cost of making a man. a m 

Economically under-developed countries in mod- 
ern times have had to struggle on a course parallel 
toeconomically develo countries who, with one- 
time empires, colonial wealth or relatively small 
populations of hard-working people (as in the United 
States) could build up a viable technology and eco- 
nomy for the twentieth century. Developing countries 
had no such resources. 

Added to this, they generally have high dependent 
populations. In India 42 per cent of the population is 
under the of 14, and this is a pattern visible in al- 
most all World countries. Compared to the US 
or Sweden, where the dependent population is ap- 
proximately only 22 per cent, far greater сея are 

ired in Asia or other Third World countries to 
build up this potential human capital. In 1979 the 
pulation projections for children under the age of 
Pain India was 256.555 million, and the projection 
for 1981 is 264.184 million, a rise of 8 million in 
barely two years. 

There are several tragic consequences of this high 
dependent population in low-income countries. Ono - 
is the devaluation of the human being and over- 
valuation of material goods and money. The focus 
in all our о with a problem і ора. 
quently, п an increase of material g and 
captal, snd тей of our human material. Because 
the needs of countries like India are immense and 
resources comparatively limited, Government is 
faced with the essential duty to’ make a choice, 
which is both difficult and unpalatable, between the 
narrow options of development and their financial 
resources. There Їз, for instance, the need to choose 
between compulsion and persuasion in methods! of 
planning and between investment and consumption. 
and finally between different types of investment. 


іеібёнсу id India has, 

no iae оноло growth goniogeity, teh id 
sich TE railways, hydro-electric projects, steel 
and cement plants and urban development, and to 

the h(tindn factor in economic development. 
It Was nct intil the Third Five-Yéar Plan, in fact, 
tdt the first principles of looking upon children as 
& nBtional resource was enunciated and that inter- 

pag er ment in purely material terms was 
Pees ught with grave consequences. 

The К р co of some of the economically 
hdvanced countries shows that they could progress 
not becausé they. emphasised material goods, but 
Because they placed á ргетїшї on the human factor 
їй écdnoric growth. This was particularly evident 
n the policies and pectives of the Soviet Union, 

pàttétn that hás bes о by all кошш 
éd 50 tently. gain in such countries 

a Le рана rapidity with which 
Fy change ee Тасе, as each stage of a 

's nééds іп gri ith, from’ babyhood to adole- 
e wh: aes rtóvided. For one thing, 
к шиш A valué it ddcà not necessarily 

(35 piires Where a family 18 considered 

d guardian and the State is in по Way теврой- 


T i ањ: ting tó fiot fe that wealth in the US, for 
inktaticé, often counts for less in terms df status, 
than ability. and brajns. Prof. J.K. Galbraith wrote 


his ‘Mri ard Сарай: "Thé fact that this is the 
‘of ascendant man, not triumphant mdchiné, has 
coligequeticgs If tac е decisive 
the al arrangements by w 

Ti our physical plait and equipment М, 5 
Of first ТЫ русу But if it is men that count, 
teh ‘our Hirst Concern must be with the arrange- 
ts for conserving and developing persdnal 
fi, for it. will be thése on Which progress will 
Should it hap moreover, that our 
Seded TA Зар Ving itself with machines 
d alléd fà providing i If with & fuately trainéd 
Wan Бете Would bé cause for concern. There 

B süch САП; ‚ for that is precisely our situation”. 
nus SH was not go Yauch of süpplying 
пн h allówihg machines ТО take 
life, а ‘more With the ‘age-old value 
üt more imiportatide on ‘age than on 
uth, M bi daca than on ‘iddernisation. Trans- 
into the old colonial period of India, there 
veloped à Yeverericé for the “Administrator. With 
i detics, this was carried ovét into aWe of the 


es ате 







power 2. Under the potwerful 
ы Jaw&hàr ehrü's scientific hümanism, 
noie 1 begin to build up the іпіта- 


жете ога scientific state, Dirt there was still far 
{бә Tittle Vinptisis üpón thd manpower needs for 
Rioters of Ту Ашу Which was 
I idiy, fiydró-e c projects, ‘ofc, 
pore the fei grounds for the ower riéeds 
Of ist ik wis but the édücational system 
dan the ptrely ücaderhic motd, 
"e satiated” ‘Or seini-edücated ‘people, 
Unrelated to "efhploymént от to ‘specific 
Gations for oinployrient, 
AB {ite ds ih 1959, wlidn а ‘nér-governmerital 
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agency, the Indian Council for Child Welfare, cóh- 
vened a meeting of representatives of the Miia, 
of Labour and Education, they confessed that'it was 
the first time these Ministries had sat together: The 
situation was such that the Russian Minister of 
Culture, Michailov, who was with the Soviet teain 
during ш State visit of Bulganin and Kruschev, 
remarked with some pasion, “Your youth is like 
the statue of God Shiva; all its atms и» 

A famous demographer, А Sauvy, talking of 
economic development in his book From Malthus to 
Mao Tse-tung, said: “The apparent over population 
of an economically underdeveloped country leads to 
the thinking that there is a surplus of men, but it is 
the qualified work that matters. If the men are 
unemployed, it is because thy do tot kidw how tb 
work usefully, how to tame nature and transform its 
products". 

The problem of an any nalion or government is a 
question of finances damentally, but a govern- 
ment cannot function like a housewife spending 
money for daily needs only out of the contents of 
her slender purse. A government has to’ look 
further and recognise what has been discovered in 
other parts of the world, that the skills of man and 
well-trained human resources are invariably superior 
to mere material resources. Sauvy also says, , “Меп 
do not juxtapose, do not add up, but constitute a 
multi-dimensional ensemble". The qualified workers 
are a team of workers, and соседу of far 
greater importance, since ‘nothing will tion or be 
productive without them. The lacuna m almost all 
developing econoinies is the thiddlo liné worker of 
all kinds on the óne hand and the dynàfüic mana- 
gerial element on the other. 

Unfortunately, and i duced dué to lack 

méasures tó create this Spi ot bana 
thaterial is erratic, and the political с of denne 
cratic organisation being What it 18, we tend to 
subsidise people who are vüpróductive, unskilled 
and who work ?nóre for ciii than for "the Séneral 
efficiency of their working nmit. In tuth we péttalisc 
thse who take risks, work hard and, ii the Оба 
are successfu на пе money. 

Making a is a long ‘and exacting procèsi 
Ít'docs effectively require four, ‘hot ‘ne, crete 
Plans, [ts basic 83, Of course, 8з Oh the thputs 
in the Very early formative Years recisely the 
in which the greatest ne lect has беп 
Maria Montessori revolutionised the th 
édücatión with her pre-schoól systéms ‘and 
teht proof that the first sik years of ‘human life Ka 
tlie 6nés'of 'fhost rapid port ahd capacity to 
absorb. Itis in this a PD font Value 
systefàs and‘ heir Mp ted into the hürháti 





child, Hrid 't60 few pebple : how critical this їв 
in the developihent of `c , since What tk ‘olice 
learfit is got readily ünléarnt. Танах ырл 


батеїезв Of their own Wier to oie uw 


Wd miii don child, Thess 
bie at root óf'child Бан, "eol e the БУО 
Ment and water sOürcés, ‘and thctéasing Tiea ari 
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Highlights of Progress and Economic Development 


. IN 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


Since 1975, the State of Jammu and Kashmir has registered spectacular 
development in all fields of socio-economic life in the State:~- 


* Per capita income has increased to Rs. 986/- by the end of 1977-78 
against Rs. 835/- during 1974-75. 


* Food Production has risen to 12.50 lakh tonnes during 1978-79 as 
against 10. 10 lakh tonnes during 1974-75. 


* Export of fruit have gone up from 1.50 lakh tonnes in 1974-75 to 
about 3.33 lakh tonnes in 1978-79. It is expected to be over 3.50 
lakh tonnes during current financial year. 


* Total installed capacity of power during 1974-75 was 94 MWs only. 
It rose to 174 MWs in 1978-79. 


* Total number of villages provided with electricity upto 1974-75 was 
1742. The figure has gone up to 4068 in 1978-79. 


* Handicrafts worth Rs. 492.50 lakhs were exported in 1974-75. While 
in 1978-79 handicrafts amounting to Rs. 1020.75 lakhs у were n 


abroad. 


M 


* Total outlay for development works in the annual plan of 1975-76 
was Rs. 55 crores only. It has experienced phenomenal increase to 
Rs. 117 crores during 1979-80. 


Issued by 
Directorate of Information 
a” Jammu & Kashmir Government 
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fnosquitoes which cause intestinal diseases and 
malaria. This is only one example of the importance 
of habit farmation in the early years. 

The reason that more and more emphasis has been 
placed upon the importance of pre-school education 
in the.last two decades is the realisation that it is in 
this age group that character, work habits, concern 
for each cther, harmony and relationships, etc, apart 
from protective nutrition, immunisation, etc, can be 
effectivel introduced. The pre-school age group is 
the area cf greatest neglect in the past. 

But the investment in the 0 to 6 age group of 
children is only one stepin the making of a man. 
The subsequent years to adulthood require the 
minimum elements in the educational system to 
produce £ useful human being, not merely one 
capable cf academic brilliance. The middle years of 
education should be capable of leading a child to 
vocations rather than merely to higher education 
with little employment guarantees forthe not so 
brilliant. The irony of the situation in India is that 
the weigkt of numbers has led to the classification 
of a child’s potential by a system of marks in 
examinations which make it simpler to eliminate the 
wheat fram the chaff. This is, however, an unecono- 
mic system if it is manpower that we are trying to 
produce, and Educational Commissions over the years 
have battled unsuccessfully with the problem. 

Had thare been more incentives and rewards for 
originality of mind and independence, and a system of 
social values less related to status and position than 
to productive and useful work, we might have been 
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able to release what isa temarkable quality of 
entrepreneurship which, if not evident in the educa- 
ted, is certainly visible in the mass of drop-outs from 
the educational system. Indians’ innate gift of 
survival shows up more vividly in the manner in 
which people in the lower income groups somehow 
gurvive and manage to eke out a livelihood, often in 
original ways — while employment exchanges swell 
with the’ numbers of semi-educated who wait for 
jobs to drop into their laps. 

In 1959, during an ECAFE meeting in new Delhi, 
there was a great public outcry about a statement 
made by an ECAFE official that it cost Rs. 27,000 
to rear an Indian child. Arguments and counter- 
arguments were expressed that the poor could 
hardly afford such a sum, but the official did ve 
his figures to be correct when the wastage of deaths 
of children was added to food, clothing and 
education, and even if such a generalisation was 
perhaps difficult to accept, the pomt was made that 
every child to reach adulthood costs money. India’s 
frugal systems evolved over the centuries have 
reduced the quantum of this expenditure in several 
ways: (1) mothers have breastfed their babies 
for two to three years, representing no financial 
loss to the families if the child died in weaning, as 
thousands do; (2) less mony spent on food and 
clothing of girls than of boys and early marriages 
to shift the economic load to another family on 
marriage. If this reduces women’s health, adding 
to critical anaemic conditions suffered by so many 
women, the female population is reduced, and has 
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been drepping by 5 per cent every decade since 1911. 
(3) individual investment in the ашу 
of a boy asa major expense in many families to 
ensure quick employment, preferably in Government 
service where security 1з guaranteed and salaries 
assured to look after parents in their old age. 

Indig's narrow options within the family circle 
complicate the nation's need to more efficiently build 
пр itg manpower resources which in time would 
guarantee far greater economic development and 
consequently wealth to the шш ишу 
However, if the country could evolve by a different 
System from the one inherited from our feudal gnd 
colonial past, the sixth sense of people would 
probably operate very positively, since survival is 
perhaps one of the sharpest instincts in recognising 
what is potentially good for oneself. Government's 

ет: ves on creating manpower resources have 
Deed Dompered by many of the foregoing problems, 
but perhaps liberation rather than controls, which 
Gandhiji оо кер recognised as important for 
India, could generate an enormous human response 
which could give the Government a power source 
it now lacks: the initiative of the people to work for 
themselves. р 

For too long there has been a tendency to solve 
the social and economic problems with schemes 


made for the people, but not necessarily by them. - 


And it is only the liberation of this drive that can 
compensate for the lack of finances in which to gene- 
rate progress. Investment in the child is thus not an 
academic exercise, but a pragmatic one. People, 


morever, must recognise that the child population, 
large as it is — almost half of the tota] population — 
is dependent only temporarily. Like anything else, a 
factory or а dam or orchard, it is unproductive 
only for a certain period and then becomes eronomi- 
cally worthwhile. 

The greatest mistake in our history since attajning 
олш of the child and 
its needs and requirements for development, to 
welfare and charity and not to the economic growth 
of the country. This perspective was changed in the 
Third Plan on the recommendation of the gub-group 
on child welfare’ in the working Group on Sqcia] 
welfare, the first time this kind of seven-point 
planning in social welfare was done in any pi 
During that time, the chairman of the gub-group 
stated, “Child welfare means and can mean (if an 
economic plau is envisaged) nothing short of the 
tota] well being of -the chjld. It comprises the 
totality of measures, economic, admipistratiye, 
technical, educational and social intended to giye 
each individual an equality of opportunity for growth 
and development. 

The making of a man takes time, must be done 
systematically and Government must recognjse that 
there is no real and fundamental nafjonal develop- 
ment until the human potential of the pation is 
productively released.[] (This contribution forms the 
Preface to the author's forthcoming book, Qur Child- 
ren, to be published by Publications Division, Govern- 
та А India, for the International Year of the 





SAVE GRAIN TO SAVE THE NATION 


Through a net work of Warehouses all over West Bengal Tha STATE WAREHOUSING 
CORPORATION offers services for storage and preservation of cereals, pulses, jaggery, 
cotton, jute, potatoes and other notified commodities like textiles, paper, cement, steel, 
coal, machinery and other merchandise of any size or welght against losses from 
pests, rodents, birds and vagaries of weather. 


Warehouse Receipt Issued by the State Warehousing Corporation із a negotiable 
Instrument for raising loan from nationalised and State Banks. 


The Corporation also runs a Cold Storage at Tarakeswar, Dist. Hooghly. 


For sclentific storage 
Please contact your nearest State Warehousing centre 


^ 


or the 


‘West Bengal State Warehousing Corporation, 
(A Government Undertaking) 
6 A, Raja Subodh Mullick Square (4th Floor) 
Caicutta-13. 


Phone: 26-6060, 6061, 6062. 
p——————————————— C ———— PPAR. 3 
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Let us salute those who have laid 
their lives so that we may live in freedom. 


Ours is an ancient, composite culture. 
But there are discordant notes of vulgar 
opulence and abject poverty. There is deep- 
teated caste consciousness. We have to forge 
ahead towards a more egalitarian and a 
more hamanitarian order. 








National building is an activity that involves one and all. It 
cannot be a wholly Government undertaking. It is a challenge to us 
all. | 


Haryana Government is alive to the urges and aspirations of its 
загаду, industrious people. We have chartered our path with great 
zare, and we shall march ahead. 


(Bhajan Lal) 
Chief Minister, Haryana 





Issued By: D.P.R. Haryana 
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INTERNATIONAL um 


` BRNO, Czechoslovakia, situated at 


` the crossroads of Europe, is the venue, 
~ of several specialised falrs. It ів an` 
- important centre for display of the 
best and newest in contemporary - 


engineering, the many new ideas 


| 


INTERNATIONAL 
. FOOD SALON 
EVERY FEBRUARY 


for innovation within the cona consumer ' 
goods industry and for focussing 
light on world production of food- 


YOUR ‘WiNDOWS: TO EUROPE * 
AND. THE WORLD... 





stuffs, Exhibitors from all the five . 
continents regularly attend these fairs ` 


and exchange iu how and ex- 
‚ perience. 


CONSUMER GOODS FAIR 


BRNO. 
gZ INTERNATIONAL. 
EVERY APRIL 


\ For full information contact : 


BVV- 


| EIBRNO: INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING FAIR 
| 6 22 EVERY SEPTEMBER 
i ^P SPEO . x. 


(TRADE Р. FAIRS. AND EXHIBITIONS, BRNO 
1, iste, 80200 Brno, Czechoslovakia - 
, Tel.: SHE Telex : 062294, ecu Cables: Falrbrno Вто т 


Trade ‘Representation of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic | 
b0-M, Niti Marg, Chanakvapuri, New Den 110 021 DOS S 
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Spirit of 
Afghan 
Revolution 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


T= were five of them—Atfa, Sherifa, Marowarid, 

Maram and Fawzia. Young girls in their teens. 
They mingled in the large group of people who had 
come to welcome us at Jalalabad in the Nangrahar 
province of Afghanistan bordering Pakistan. All 
of them exuded youthful enthusiasm and the spirit 
of emancipated womenfolk. 

I то to them with the help of the interpreter 
who come with us from Kabul. The giris told 
me how overjoyed they were to be able to join this 
year the University of Jalalabad which had been 
out of Sounds for girls before the Saur (April) 
revoluticn of 1978. Prior to the revolution the 
Universiy could boast of only two to three girls. 
Since April last year 120 girl students have been 
. admittec for higher education. 

The girls also narrated their ‘other problems’ in 
the pericd before the revolution. “We could not 
marry tke person of our choice. We were auctioned 
in marrage to the rich who bought us for cash. 
Now thet has been abolished. Yes, the Saur revolu- 
tion has given us full freedom.” A 

Soon, there was a massive open-air meeting 
organised in the compound of the Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Jalalabad. -The crowd comprised 
turbanec poor people— mostly peasants smelling of 


the earth. But the most-active participants were . 


youth in general and young women in particular. 
Very oftzn, even in the midst of speeches they DA 
{ееп-аде1 girls) would break into slogans e 
* Down Imperialism” or “Long live the world's 
peace fo-ces". In a country without any tradition 
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of such types of mass meetings it was quite ап er- 
perience. Е 

Sitting at the meeting and listening to the sweet 
female voices chanting rousing slogans, I was 
reminded of my student days, I turned to ерп 
sitting next to me, a teacher by profession, who had 
a smattering of Urdu-Englisb-Russian. “Did the 
girls join such public meetings in the past?" I asked. 
“No, not before the Saur reuolution," he replied. 
“They could attend smaller meetings held withm the 
confines of four walls, but no public meeting of this 
kind. Never. After the revolution things have com- 

letely changed. Girls participate in mass rallies in 

numbers—normally and happily.” The meeting 

at Jalalabad was itself vivid testimony. I could not 
spot a single woman in burkha. 

Yes, the revolution today has a pure and simple 
meaning for the Afghan woman, the significance of 
which is roore striking than all the theoretical 
treatises and ideological explanations. It was evident 
wherever we went- and mind you, ours was not 
just a conducted tour. 

True, we were all ee inan International 
Conference in Solidarity with the People of Afghani-- 
stan, organised by the World Peace Council (from 
August 24 to 27 in Kabul) True, the Afghan 
Government did its best to accord the warmest 
hospitality. "True, the hosts arranged to take us in . 
batches to various parts of Afghanistan (some of 
which like Herat were so-called trouble spots). But 
in a country just freed from the bondage of feudal- 
ism and headed by a government inexperienced in 
hosting such an international gathering any attempt 
to stage-manage or prop up something divorced 
from reality would have immediately stood ex 

No, there was no attempt of that kind. In Kabul 
we freely walked around the streets without any 
security arrangement and were accompanied only by 
the interpreter. We spoke to shopkeepers, entered 
the mosque, communicated with the Maulvis. In 
Jalalabad I had every opportunity to speak to 
common people.  Euerywhere we found all-out 
support for the revolution, and one could not sense 
any unstable or abnormal situation at any place.. 


ad кашы к ке: ш. Con- 
cerned over the fate of their rich feudal fraternity, 
the American and the British, tho West German and 
the French raling circlés spread incredible stories 
about Afghanistan and the Afghan revolution. 
These bear no resemblance to the truth. 

Those who circulate horrifying stories about events 
in Kabul should be well aware that at five or 
parks of the city open-air music and dance or- 
mances by noted radio and TY artistes continue till 
late at night (up to 10.30 pm) before packed audience. 
Even if at least 2,000 ple watch the programmes 
at one spot there would be in all 10,000 persons en- 
joying the functions tHI late hours: How then does 
Kabul turn abnormal? Of course, the curfew still 
remains in force despite relaxation, but its duration 
is drastically reduced. ` 

Speaking of the rest of Afghanistan, one need onl 
mention the fact that all motorable roads i 
the various towns and cities are under the Taraki 
regime's full control. This piece of information жаз 
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available from none other than well-informed senior 
Indian diplomats in the Afghan capital. What is 
‘more, there is a direct bus service from Kabul to 
Peshawar and this has not been suspended. In fact, 
along the Peshawar road we were taken by a bus to 
Jalalabad ‘which is close to the Pak-Afghan border. 
We came across different types. of people — from 
villagers, truck drivers and military personnel to she- 
pherds. But on no face did we find even remotely 
any sign of fear or alarm. í 

' Instead, wherever we went we found the 
exuding confidence. From President Tara 
Prime Minister Amin to the young medical graduate 
Dr Asef Haken or the middle-aged worker in Janga- 
lak plant repairing trucks for the last 14 years. 
Mohammed Alim — all of them had the same con- 
fident smile. The smile of those who had broken 
free of fetters. ` f ‚ 

The confidence stems from several factors. The 
dynamic progress of the revolution manifest in its 
achievements. The. ever-broadening popular sup- 
port behind thé revolution. The widening regional 
and international solidarity. Above all, the fact that 
for the first time in Afghan history the toiling masses 
have become masters of their destiny throwing off 
the yoke of oppression and exploitation. 

‚ In practical terms, the Afghan people have advan- 
ced by several hundred years in the span of sixteen 
months. Eleven million peasants have been able to 
save 30,000 million afghanis (Rs 750 crores) by be- 
ing freed from usurious mortgaging prevalent since 
times immemorial. Rich feudals have been forced 
to give up huge tracts of surplus land and three 
million jeribs (1.5 million acres) thus obtained dis- 
tributed among more than 250,000 peasants. - The 
ceiling on landed property (which їп the past went 
up to thousands of jeribs in case of the fortunate 
rich) has beén fixed at 30 jeribs ( 5 acres). А mas- 
sive programme of adult literacy was launched and 
within a year a million illiterates enrolled in the pro- 
gramme (although the Five-Year Plan had envisaged 
enrolment of a million illiterates for the whole of 
the Plan period). For the fifst time, all nationalities 
in Afghanistan have,been given the taste of freedom 
` апа a sense of self-entity by imtrodycing education 
in the respective mother-tongaes of the nationalities, 
and giving all facilities for development of their res- 
pective literatures. Religious freedom has been en- 
sured for all, giving Islam all facilities for propagá- 
tion alongside utilisation of clergymen for explaining 
the radical steps of the regime through the tenets of 


Islam. ` 

- While in Kabul we went to a factory — tho Janga- 
lak Metal Works (near Babar’s tomb and garden) — 
and met young and old workers. They greeted us 
with red flags and chants of ‘Workers of the World 
Unite!"- There were 1,200 workers in the factory, 
which was somewhat unique in Afghanistan. Origin- 
ally a concern owned Бу а group of share-holders, 
it had been nationalised after the Saur revolution. We 
asked the workers of their conditions before and 
after the revolution. They all referred to the lack of 
facilities, stagnation, non-availablity of proper 
grades of pay, tasteless food in the canteen, inability 
to enter shops open to Government employees in the 


~ 
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wand . 


past — and compared these with the present privile- ` 
ges the worker is entitled to. But above all, they 
inted to one of the most democratic avenues that 
ve opened up forthem since the revolution: the 
possibility to get organised in trade unions, which 
was inconceivable in the Nadir-Daud days: Even if 
the general manager of the factory retrenched a 
worker (which itself is beyond the realm of possibi- 
lity), the Jatter naw has the right to have the retren- 
chment order revoked by exefting pressure through 
the trade union. Gone are the days of arbitrariness. 
Itisthis basic democratic and secular character of 
the Afj revolution which is being sought to be 
undefmined by the band of rebels and their imperialist 
and left-extremist pillars of support. The miscalcula- 
tion of the latter in the whole game of pumping arms 
and money into the country lies in their incompe- 
tence to gauge the people’s refusal to turn against the 
revolution. Even the majority of clergymen are 
firmly behind President. Taraki, welcoming the 
radical steps as being fully in accord with the teach- 
ings of Islam. They are all conscious that the Saur 
revolution has provided real emancipation to the 
toilers constituting the overwhelming bulk of the 
populace. And that is why. they are totally united, 
unswervingly resolved to defend the revolution. 
India had been one of the first states to welcome 
the secular revolution in Afghanistan last year. То-- 
day it is imperative for India to campaign actively 
against foreign intervention in Afghanistan. By lend- 
ing support to the slogan “Hands off Af; istan!” 
we would be exerting our strength to tho defence of 
the cause of peace and stability for which the Afgban 
masses are fighting in order to build a new society 
that would become a shining example of the work- 
ing people's self-reliant advance in the whole region. 
Time is on the side of the Afghan revolution and 
it is necessary to identify ourselves wholly with the 
spirit of that revolution which holds great promise 
for Asian progress. O ^ ; 


a 


Afrika Mayibuye 
Mayib; 


ibuye — І 
The sons and daughters of Africa remained 


hopeful 

one day Я 
зоте day 2n UE 
our mother wlll be returned to us | 
Yesterday i 
armed with stones 

у and determination 
the voices of freedom -> . 
echoed from ` a 
Soweto to the Cape Flats 
Gelvandale to Kwa Mashu ` 
as Vorster's henchmen - D 
murdered man and child 
Today 
The sons and daughters of Africa ! 
embrace the weapons оў our struggle | 
with guns and truth we swear 


that our mother shall be returned to us ` 
~— Ilva у 


' MAINSTREAM. 


| The wild fire of communal passions 
А. must be controlled. 


Fen "exploitation í | 
gu THIS CONS. 
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- A Qur Homage to 
The martyrs of 
FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


. . - Outstanding Books on ~ | - 
INDIA'S. FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


EIGHTEEN FIFTY-SEVEN (Reprint) PENAL SETTLEMENT IN ANDAMANS: 


by Dr. Surendra Nath Sen by К. C. Majumdar , 
Authentic account of India's First War of АШЫШ to rexal who suffered ' 
Indepen^ence, with maps. Е Exams miery атара б ваа 
Pages 493 yd Bie ag Rs. 25.00 island in the cause of freedom. 
Rs. 22.00 Pages 350 Rs. 35. 00 
_ WHO! S WHO OF INDIAN OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT— 
MARTYRS . IN PICTURES . 
(in three онш) by S. D. Sawant ` 
These volumes on martyrs include the names of the бей бой 
Ез mo prey ig neds mise te oma 
S e for Fr тесп E i 
А The bi hical data bring out many Pages 45 сз . * Ва. 3.50 ' 
acts of dual heroism and sacrifice. d (Aloo availablo in Bengali, Kannada, 
Vol. I Pages 385 Li edition Rs. 26.00 : Mailers Oriya, рЫ, Tamil and р 
Кү р СЕ а 13 че 
Vo on STOR ALA 
HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM BAGH—(Reprint) 
: MOVEMENT IN INDIA narration for tho yo.ng of the К 
i 22 (in four volumes) Juliana wagedy-illustrated. A 
- by Dr. Tara Chand Pages 17 Ras" 


Story of how India lost her freedom and how an 
че жашо a long drum crave ош оне to to 


Vol. Е (Rep.) Pages топот Бов Rs. 17.00 





POST FREE SUPPLY 





Vol. II (Rep.) Pages 630 Library.edt, Ra. 20.00 . Books worth Rs. 10.00 or more will | 
VoL Ш 527 Paperback Rs. 11.00 1 
VE I arm 593 Paberbeck Ба. 13.50 be sent by Registered Post/V.P.P. 
1921 MOVEMENT . : à 
-. - Reminiscences . : 
Pint hand accounts of thoss who had ott RUSH YOUR ORDER TO: 
participated in the phase of the freedom The Business Manager 
struggle or hed реа Соер aa M i Sales Emporium х 
„эжей а PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
NEW DELHI : (i) Patiala House | 
(ii) Super Bazar (2nd Floor), Connaught Circus p 
CALCUTTA | ! 8, Esplanade East 
BOMBAY : Commerce House (2nd Floor) Currimbhoy Road, Ballard н 
MADRAS : Shastri Bhawan, 35 Haddows Road. 
PATNA : Bihar State Co-operative Bank Building, Ashoka Rajpath. 
TRIVANDRUM : Preas Road, Near Govt. Preas 
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POL POT. TERROR 


Genocide . 
in b 
Kampuchea 


JITENDRA SHARMA 


N April 17, 1975, Kampuchee was liberated. The 


Government of Lon Nol, an American puppet,: 


was overthrown and the revolutionary forces led by 
Pol Pot came to power. In the capital city of 
Phnom Penh, to celebrate the fall of Lon Nol and 
to welcome the Khmer-Rouge soldiers, _ young 
people kad built arches and housewives had prepar- 


ed 'sherbat': Children had gathered at street-corners ` 


to greet -hose they thought to be their liberators. 
There was a general mood of festivity all around. . 

At that time little did they realise that were 
in for th» most gruesome period of their history 
Soon after the Po] Pot forces entered the city of 
Phnom Penh, they ordered the evacuation of the 


entire population from the capital. People were 


tóld that American bombardment of the city was 
imminent and therefore everyone must vacate it 
immedia:ely. Young and old, sick and invalid, men 
and women were all made to leave the town for 
unknowr destinations. With no arrangements made 
by the state and without any preparations on the 
part of the population leaving the city, thousands 
died on the way duo to starvation, exhaustion and 
disease. A large number were killed on the way by 
the Pol Fot forces. А 

The same was the fate of the people of other 
towns of Kampuchea. lied from their homes, 
биже жш ы were direc to places scattered all 
over country and were made to do hard manual 
labour in exchange for measly rations which were 
reduced from time to time. Every person above the 
age of five had to work from dawn to dusk and 
sometimes even late into the night. They received 
thin rice gruel in measured quantity as food. . 

During nearly four years of the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary 
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regime, 3 million out of 7 million Kampucheans 
were killed — and killed in the most savage manner: 
The methods of torture and killing used by the Pol 
Pot-Ieng Sary clique were more bruta! and cruel than 
even those adopted by Hitler. They used pick-axea, 
iron rods and hammers to hit people on the back of 
their heads and to smash their skuils. Throats and 
arteries were cut with knives or sharp-edged leaves 
of sugar palm trees. Men and Women were tied 
together by the dozen, electrocuted, and buried. at 
the same spot using a bulldozer. Children were 
killed by throwing them up into the air and then 
letting them fall on а bayonet ог by bashing their 
heads against a tree. People were also killed by 
throwing them into ponds where crocodiles were 
kept ready to finish the job. ‹ 

People were killed for any reason — one һай ser- 
ved the Lon Nol regime, or one was a city dweller, 
or one had academic knowledge. One had to die 
because one was not capable of doing hard labour. 
If a person was a religious preacher or belonged toa ` 
national or ethnic minority, death was the penalty. 

The United Nations General Assembly in its 
resolution No. 96(1) of December 11, 1946, declar- 
ed genocide a crime under international Íaw as it 
was recognised as a crime against humanity. Geno- 
cide has been condemned by the civilized world and 
is contrary to the spirit and aims of the United 
Nations. In an attempt to liberate mankind from 
such a scourge, the UN on December 9, 1948, 
adopted the "Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide”. This Con- 
vention, after notification from the requisite number 
of member-states, came into force on January 12, 
1951. Article II of the Convention has defined 
genocide to mean any act like killing, causing 
serious bodily or mental harm or deliberately inflict- 
ing conditions of life calculated to bring about 
physical destruction, in whole or in part, of a 
national, ethnic, radical or religious group. ` 

Discharging its international obligation under the 
Convention, the Revolutionary People’s Council of 
шр by a degree set ир a Revolutionary 
People’s Court to judge the genocidal crimes com- 
mitted by-the Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique. Pol Pot and 
leng Sary were tried in absentia by the Revolu- 
tionary People's Court presided over by Keo 
Chanda from August 15 to 19, 1979. On the basis 
of the enormous evidence, oral and documentary, 
the two accused were found güilty and have been 
sentenced to death. 

The evidence produced before the Court clearly 
established the crimes of Pol Pot and Ieng Sary. Tt 
was established how they had advocated and achiev- 
ed the extermination of all intellectuals. АП doc- 
tors, engineers, professors and teachers were made 
special targets and were mostly killed. If one was 
known to have received some education, he was kill- 
ed immediately. In Phnom Penh district, out of a 
total of 643 doctors, surgeons and dentists, only 69 
survived. 3 

Teng Sary, who was in charge of external relations, 
deceived over 1,000 Kampuchean tntellectuals, stu- 
dents and high-ranking civil servants who were then 
residing abroad into returning home — they were | 
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told they must help build the Fatherland — and 
then he ordered them killed. | 

Schools were turned into prisons, places of torture 
and manure depots. All books and documents kept 
in the libraries, universities and centres of research 
were ransacked or burnt. According to the evidence 
produced before the Court four-fifths of the teachers 
were killed. Concentration camps were set up where 
fo ema and students were murdered, batch after 

tch. | 

All museums, theatres, cinemas, the College of 
Fine Arts, the College of Music, clubs of physical 
culture and sports were closed. Ninety per cent of 
the artists were killed, including some well-known. 

sa eue had about 20 national . minorities. 
The Pol Pot-Ieng Sary ш resorted to. forced 
assimilation of these minorities and in the process a 
large number of them were killed. -The extermina- 
tion of minorities was so balatant that they -had 
imposed a state policy, to be followed all over 
Kampuchea, in the following terms:—  ' 

*The Kampuchea Revolution is one. 
the Kampuchea nation. Khmer is 
language. 

' From now on the various nationalities do not 
exist any longer in Kampuchea (national minorities 
in different regions were ljsted). 

Therefore, individuals must change their names 
by taking new ones akin to the Khmer race (names 
could either be given by the authorities or chosen by 
individuals). PC 

The conscience, languages, ethnic particulars, 


And one is 
a unique 


costumes, habits, religions of the former nationali- 
ties are to be drastically abolished. 

Those who do not abide by this order will reap 
all co uence.” ; 

Buddhism which was the religion of 85 per cent 
of the people of Kampuchea was sought to be aboli- 
shed, Pol Pot and Ieng Sary forced Buddhist priests 
to renounce their priesthood, abandon their saffron 
robes and do hard labour in the communes. Kam- , ’ 

uchea had over 2,800 pagodas and about 82,000 ' 
Жерен All the pagodas were destroyed and most 
of the bonzes were killed. And the Minister of Cul- 
ture and Propaganda proclaimed, ‘‘There is ho lon- 
ger any question of Buddhism in Kampuchea”. : 

While all these crimes were being perpetuated on 
the Kampuchean people, Pol Pot declared, “We 
have creatively and successfully applied Mao Tse- - 
tung’s thoughts to the realities of Kampuchea...For 
Kampuchea, Mao Tse-tungs’ thoughts are the most 
precious aid given by China." ' The admiration was 
not one-sided. In June 1975; Mao had congratulat- 
ted Pol Pot and ‘said, “Comrades, you have won ап 
amazing victory. You have got rid of all classes at. 
one blow. People's communes in the countryside 
with poor and lower-middle peasants everywhere in 
Kampuchea, therein lies our future." 

To conspire and abet the crime of genocide is also 
punishable under the Genocide Convention. Pol 
Pot and Ieng Sary have been convicted but their co- 
conspirators and those who abetted these crimes 
have not yet been tried and sentenced. Let world 
public opinion do so. П zo 
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NEW ORIENTATIONS 


\ 


R.P. Kaushik & Susheela Kaushik 


- 
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BACK TO THE FRONT: THE UNFINISHED STORY IN VIETNAM 


2 ‘ Cloth with Jacket; 128 pages; Rs. 35 


The recent Sino-Vietnamese conflict has opened a fresh chapter in the story of 
Indo-China, as violent as the preceding ones. Two young scholars provide a succinct 
and evocative synopsis of the unfinished scenario, recounting the. underlying continui- 
ties of conflict, tension and drama. What emerges is a sharply chiselled profile of this 
courageous country that ‘lies like a scabbard at the waist of the continent’ ¿ 
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| If You Want Pleasure/Rest & Relaxation | 
| DO VISIT 


The Superb Tourist Resorts of Haryana Tourism 


ON THE WAY TO CHANDIGARH/SIMLA 


SONZPAT 
^ (43 Kms. from Delhi) 
Restaurant 


Hotel and Filling Station. 


GHARAUNDA 
(102 Kms. from Delhi) 
*Red Ro * 


PIPLI 
(152 Kms. from Delhi) 
‘Parakeet’ Restaurant, Motel. 


YADAVINDRA GARDENS, PINJORE ` 


. Perk, Arcade, Open-Air- 
TEeatre, Til ons, Fountains etc. 
PANCHKULA 


1* Kms. from ) ‚ 
ШЕ Hostel with 47 accommodation, 
facilities, ‘Red Bishop’ Restaurant, 
EH OAR j i 


*Pagle 
Rest House, Swimming Pool. 


AROUND DELHI 


SURAJKUND 
(18 Kms. from Delhi) 
‘Sunbird’ Restaurant, Camper 
Twelve row Tourist Эрот, Gol 


Course, Conference Room, 

Angling facilities, plants for sale. 
FARIDABAD (BADEHAL LAKE) ^ 

(30 Kms 


massage facilities separately for ladies and gents 
GURGAON 


(32 Kms from 
‘Shama’ Resta Lae M Rest House. 


LAKE 
46 Kms. E fomi De Delhi) : 
ааш ше Tourist . x 
Bungalow, hee Н 
TAURU 
(65 Kms. from Delhi) 
‘Mor Pankh' Resraurant, Rest House. 
DHARUHERA 
(70 Kms. from Delhi) 
‘Jungle Babbler’ Restaurant 
Tourist Rest House, Emporium & 


(92 Kms. from Delhi) 
"Dadchick' Restaurant, Twin Huts, 
dd Huts. 


*Myna' Restaurant, Rest House in 

Town and Tilyar Complex with 

Restaurant, Tourist Rest House , Lake 

with Boating, Angling facilities, Filling Station. 
HISSAR 

(164 Kms. from Delhi) 


` For Further Information Please Contact 


= 


. Haryana Tourist Bureau > R Ya 4 ` Haryana Tourism 
Chanderlok Building, ` * У S.C.O. 53-55, Rattan Bullding, 
ру New рам. ^ А c Sector 17-D, Chandigarh. 
: 344911 о Ф Phone : 22287 
Up? 
‘ Issued By : Haryana Tourism  . 
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WHAT CMDA DOES. 


1.- Water Supply: 


Which means provision for drinking water supply in 540 sq. mile areas of 
metropolitan Calcutta for 8.3 million people. That is being done by augmenting. 
the capacity of old waterworks, constructing new waterworks and БЕ 
reservoirs and | sinking deep tubewells. = 


2. Traffic & Transportation: 


| Roads are being constructed and widened for better traffic circulation. Besides, 
CMDA builds bridges, flyovers and pedestrian subway. Some have already been 
completed but work proceeds on many other. To add, CMDA illuminates the 
streets. of Calcutta. | 


3. Sewerage & Drainage: 


Large areas which were unsewered before now have the benefit of underground 
drainage for disposal of storm water and sewage. Chronic waterlogging pons: are 
being treated and old sewers and canals are ves renovated. 


4. Slum Improvement: 


Efforts are being made to improve all slums of the metropolis by providing tap 
water, paved roads, sanitary latrines and electricity. Moreover, considerable , 
progress has been achieved in extending tbe services (of new roads, 'drains, water 
reservoirs) to the people of Municipal and Anchal areas of the metropolitan 
district. 


5. New Township: 


Work has started for coüstruction of three new townships wiee poorer section 
of the people will get shelter as well as employment for their livelih ood. | 
г - 
Besides, CMDA constructs new primary schools and renovates old ones. It has 
projects on Health, Parks and ee Cattle Resettlement and beautification 
a roads and avenues. 


If you want to know more about CMDA, please write to the Public Relations 
Directorate, CMDA, iis "Auckland Place, Calcutta: 700 017. 
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Workers 
Set 
New Trend 


D. THANKAPPAN 


Auer the spate of sirikes in 


tke textiles sector following ~ 


the recent recovery in the for- 
tunes of that industry and the 
determ-nation' of the workers to 
benefit from it, в discussion only 
of the protest strike by 37,000 
Kanpur workers on August 20 
might seem merely localised. 
Impression would be er- 
roneour. More than any other 
taticn in the recent history of 
Ind.an labour movement, the 
Kanpur strike  signifled the 
capacity of the- workers to move 
ahead cf their traditional leader- 
ships and fight on their own, 
re find that these leaders 
ved at a hasty com- 
promise denying them realisable 

` demands. What was noteworthy 
about the ‘Kanpur ‘Sangharsh’ 
was nct only ita categorical 


opposes to the illegal actions. 
of the mill-owners, but the fact 


that its Srganisation was opposed 
by the cfliclal leaderships of all 
the fou- national Federations, 
the INTUC, the HMS, the 


leaders had only a few weeks 
earlier signed a collective agree- 
ment with the textile magnates. 

To compréhend the long-term 
implications of the workers’ 
actions, we must locate it withm 
the context of the prolonged 
agony of the textile industry in 
India, particularly in Kanpur. 
Hankering after the larger per- 


‘unit profits of the synthetics 


sector, the private m ment 
of the cotton mills had been 
mulcting their surpluses for re- 
investment in the more modern 
units. This led to many illegal 
practices in the cotton mills — 


showing losses to cover up the 


flight of funds, non-payment of 
wages, concealed retrenchment, 
sudden lock-outs and increased : 
workload, etc. The passivity of 
the old leaders and their incapa- 
city to stop or fight back these 

tices, form the ratson d'etre 
or the workers to take their fate 
into their own hands. EA А 
five out of ten textile units 
Kanpur — Muir, Laxmi Ratan, 
New Victoria, Atherton and 
Swadeshi — are gr ee by the 
National Textile rporation, 
and the struggle for their 'take- 
over' at various points over the 
past five years or more has large- 
ly been undertaken at the behest 
of workers or their lower level 
leaders. This tendency stood out 
clearly at the time of the strug- 
gie for nationalisation of the 
Swadeshi Mills in 1977-78. The 
issue of the Kailash Mills, 
illegally locked out since the 
Emergency days in 1975, is today 
being actively raised only by the 
mill level Unity Committees, 
which, following the Swadeshi 
pattern, have been organised in 
many other units. 

The provocation for the p 
sent protest against the capital- 
ists and also the “old leaders" 
was the agreement both had 
a reer m the presence 

the UP Labour Minister. This 
settlement provided for wage 
revision at a flat rate of Ra 45 
їч month with effect from April 

1979, and an annual increment 

6 per month from Jan 
i 1980. It has awarded & 
able DA at the rate of Rs 1.35 
ра oint rise above 300 points" 
e C.P.I. (1960-100). Dis 


CITU snd the ALLOG; whose - Ен with the settlement 


arose not only because other 
industries, for example coal with 
its huge losses, had been mado 
to grant larger pay hikes to 
workers. Compared even with 
the Bombay Award made by 
Sharad Pawar and George 
Fernandes to the textile workers 
there, the Kanpur ` agreement 
would give a wage rise only from 
April and not from January 1979. 
The CITU and the AITUC along 
with the LNP’s Kapada Kamgar 
Sangathana had organised a mas- 
sive strike on April 16, 1979, in 
Bombay to oppose the Bombay 
Award. In Kanpur, however, 
their leaders refused to raise the 
other important demands at all. 
Demands relating to payment of 
house rent allowance, gratuity 
and provisión of proper leave 
facilities were dro entirely at 
the time of negotiations. 

Not ónly did the old leaders 
accept the minimum offered by 
the mill bosses, but, despite their 
repeated assurance that no agree- 
ment would be signed without 
the consent of the workers, the 
whole thing was done in 
Even the call for an indefinite 


` strike from June 11 was unilat- 


erally withdrawn by the official 
leaders of the recognised Feder- 
ations. 

-As the service conditions of 
Kanpur workers are worse than 
those in textile units at other 
centres, this compromise created - 
a wave of anger. Kanpur textile 
workers get no casual leave, their 
jobs have not been classified and 
standardised and & cumulative 
attenf€nce of 240 days in the 
year is compulsory to avail of 
any carned leavo or gratuity, 
Any short attendence, true or 
concocted, means- writing off of 
the entire amount due against 
these benefits. 


i paid only for 12 dayr 

is ко Or ys, 
a $1 days wages 
stipulated in the Gratuity Act. 
No extra wages are paid to 
workers in the Maintenance and 
Engineering Departments {ог 
work on holidays. The canteen 
anda sizeable number of even 
production workers are still 
employed on а casual basis, 

The June 6 settlement was a 
slap in the face of the workers’ 
determination. On the initia- 
tive of the Swadeshi Mill 


Mazdoor Morcha, an Activists’ 
Convention was held on June 
24, attended by over 600 
activists from almost all mills. 
This convention set up a co-ordi- 
nation committee named the Suti 
Mill Mazdoor Samyukta Morcha. 
It included mainly represéntatives 
of unions not affliated to the 
national Federations and capable 
of mobilising activists from 
within mill departments. It also 
decided to give a call for a one- 
day protest strike, and thereafter 

pare for a prolonged struggle 
for the realisation of all the 
demands leftout in the June 6 
agreement. 


From then on two parallel 


tendencies emerged. While many 
activists set about organising 
Mill Committees, the leaders of 
the CITU, AITUC, INTUC and 
officially at least the HMS at first 
. tried to ignore the move. How- 
ever, when the “Morcha” organ- 
ised ove1 forty gate meetings and 
a dozen mill-wise activists’ meet- 
ings, the leaders of the major 
Federations came out in open 
opposition to the strike move- 
ment. The leaders of the BMS 
recently thrown out of the UP 
Cabinet — and with a past 
record of strike-breaking — now 
tried unsuccessfully to jump on 
the bandwagon. The paradox 
was that the leaders opposed to 
the strike cali could not and did 
not oppose the demands for 
which it was being i 

This exposed their opposition as 
being intended to weaken and 
split this particular agitation. 
Thus, when they tried to organise 
a parallel dharna at the office of 
- the Labour Commissioner on 
August 17, very few workers res- 
ponded, and the dharna had to be 
called off. When AITUC leaders 


tried to address mill meeti at 
Elgin 1 and.2, the workers forced ` 


them to retreat without speaking. 

The employers had sensed the 
danger and refused to negotiate 
with the Suti Mill Mazdoor 
Samyukta Morcha when sum- 


moned to the office of the Labour - 
Commissioner on August 16. To. 


their surprise, almost the entire 
textile ind ground to a halt 
and the challenge of the old 
leaders (“‘Let us see how you do 
it without us") was on August 
20 met with the firm answer of 





the workers: “Let us seo what 
the world does without usl” 

-` The ‘Morcha’ called upon the 
Government and the employers 
to take note of the unity of the 
workers and the strength of their 
new organ of struggle in the form 
of "United Mill Committees, 
and to initiate & meaningful 
dialogue to resolve long-standing 
problems. The workers are deter- 
mined to wage a protracted 
struggle to win their demands. 
They will conduct a ballot .fróm 
September 12 to 15 to ascertain 
whether the workers want to go 


Applications are invited by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, Krishi 
Bhavan, New Delhi, for the award of 


ICAR Senlor fellowships for post- 
graduate study and to 
award of Ph. D in the field of 


tenable in any Agricultural University] · 
ICAR Institutes or other Institutions of 


-} will be Rs. 400/- p.m. for the first two 


500/- per month for the 

grant of Rs. 1,500/- 
of essen 

ment and books and for 


tours connected with post-graduate 
work 


Eligibility : A candidate should have 
marks or cumulative G.P.A. of not 


50% 
less than 2.00 out of 3.00, 2.70 out of 
4.00 or 3.40 out of 5.00 in 


Duration: The fellowship will. be 
tenable initially for a period of three 
years and extendable to a maximum of 
6 months more. In the case of 8.C./S.T. 
candidates а maximum of 4 
years will be allowed: І 

Mode of Selectiott : The selection to 
these fellowship will be made strictly 
on the basis of merit, taking into con- 
alderation of the academic performance 


Indian Council of Agricultural Research Fellowships : 
. for Post-Graduate Study and Research (1979) X UE 


on an indefinite strike. 
The Mil Committees are 
emerging аз new organs of 
militant class unity and are creat- 
ing а lot of controversy in the 
ranks of the officia] Federations. 
The Committees may gravitate 
towards the principle of one 
union at the plant level and in 
the industry as & whole. The old 
leaders, if they have to regain 
credibility, must be able to 
respond to this felt need among 
the workers.for permanent class 


' unity. Otherwise, workers will 


chart their own course. Г] 








of tho candidates during Higher Secon- 
cr iie n ps ta uc did and in 
M.Sc. and also the 










f 
tlons down for the award. |. 
case qualified cancidates -are not 
&vallable, reserved fellowships will be 
treated as unreserved. The 8.С./8.Т. 











. Appliance forms and list of: ‘subjects 
for which the fellowships are available 





A (ога! Bhavan, 
New Delhi-110001. The request for 
application forms should be accom- 






panied by а self-addressed enve- 
ope of the size of 23 cm x 10 cm 








cations completed in’ all. respects 
duly королей by attøstod coptes of the 
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SUBSCRIBE TO AND 
READ SOVIET LAND. 
PUBLICATIONS 





SOVIET LAND 


A Magazine of Sovlet-Indlan Friendship 
Published Every Fortnight in English 
and Indlan Languages. . 


| - Subscription Rates 
. Engllsh Editlon—1 Yr.—Rs. 9.00 3 Yrs. —Rs.18.00. 
с Indian languages—1 Үг. —Вз. 8.00, 3 Yrs.—Rs. 16.00 


‘SOVIET REVIEW 


. A Sovlet Press Digest, with five 
lssues a month in English and 
indian Languages. 


Subscription Rates 


English and Indlan languages— | 
1 Yr.—Rs. 5.00. 3 Үгв.—Вв. 12.00 


SPUTNIK JUNIOR 


Profusely illustrated monthly 
far Indlan children in English 
ard Hindi only. 


Subscription Rates s 
English and Hindl editions 
eech—1 Yr.—Rs. 8.00. 

З Yrs.—Rs. 1.800 


Please send your subscription/s directly by M.O./crossed Postal Order/s/ 
І crossed Bank Draft made out іп favour of 


SOVIET LAND OFFICE 


26, Barakhamba Road, New DelhI-1 


ASAP APEAISATeNISATeAISNISRISNISATSNISPSRISPAPeAISATeAISAISAPSNIe AAA ARORA Ry 


> 
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. A fortnightly pictorial réview of 





YOUTH REVIEW 


Illustrated eight-page weekly in 
Engilish and Hindi. All about Soviet 
Youth for Indian Youth. 


Subscription Rates 
English and Hindi editlons each — 
1 Yr.—Rs. 5.00. 3 Yrs.—Rs. 12.00. 


SOVIET PANORAMA 


Soviet Пғе In Engilsh and Hindi. 


Subscription Rates 
English and Hindi editions each— 
1 Yr.—Rs. 12.00. 3 Yrs.— Rs. 30.00. 






| Uttar Pradesh: 
Fresh Commitment To Progress. 



















Higher Targets Fixed in All Spheres of 
‚ Development Activities 


*. Foodgrains блейн touched а new ae in 1978- 79 when 215. lakh 
tonnes of foodgrains were produced. А "EAE target of 223 lakh 
tonnes has been fixed for 1979-80. $e 


* Integrated village development scheme introduced in 349 development 
blocks in 1978-79. Fifty more blocks are to b: added during the, 
current financial year. · 


* - Irrigation potential created by the end of 1978-79 eadh State tube- 
' wells was 19.98 lakh hectares — an increase of more than two lakh ` 
hectares during the past two years. . 


* Greater emphasis on developing small-scale aia rural industries has ` 
resulted in accelerated growth of ‘industrial units in the sector. Th 
number of these units in 1976-77 was 33, 587. It rose to 41,905 by, the . 
end of 1978-79. 


* Short term loans to agriculturists through co-operatives amounted to 
Rs. 275 crores in 1978-79. Target for 1979-80 has been fixed at Rs. 295 — 


Crores. 





* Installed power capacity by the end of 1978-79 was 3182 MW. An. 
increase of 226 MW is anticipated by the end of the current financial 
year. 


Every Step Forward Has Creatéd Greater Confidence 1 In 
T. he People 


Released By: — Department of Information & Public Relations, U.P r 
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Mountbatten: 
A British View 


үүнү does the slaying of Lord Mountbatten fill 
one with the most awful foreboding? Partly, of 
course, because nobody should go that way, and be- 
cause their grandchildren should certainly not be tak- 
en with taem. Then again because he was one of the 
few members of our ‘Royal Family’ who ever did or 
risked anything to earn his esteem in the public eye. 
But also, I think, because one knows that we are in 
for one cf those appalling festivals of fake national 
bv To get an idea of what I mean, look at the 
ly Express front page on the relevant day. There, 
Mountbetten is described as “опе of the greatest men 
ofthe century, by а paper which vilified and 
hounded him consistently when he was alive, for no 
better reason than. that he supported the cause of 
Indian ir dependence. (Note to the BBC: he didn't 
exactly ‘zive’ independence to that country.) 
There is something really lowering, on occasions 
such as royal weddings, Churchill’s funeral, the 
death of Airey Neave and so on, in the attempt 
made to conscript everybody into the same frame of 


Take 3 closer lk ab... 


2 


mind. We аге now being assured that the killing of 
Mountbatten will make no.difference to ‘our’ resolve 
to stay in Northern Ireland on the same fruitless 
courses ‘we’ have followed for the last ten years. 
And eighteen ‘ordinary’ soldiers died on the same 


day to try and make that policy stick: 


When beggars dle there are no comets seen; 
The heavens them.elves blaze forth the death of 
iN d ` princes. 
There is another reason for ‘Dickie’ Mountbatten 
-having been a rather more controversial figure than 
any obituary has so far recalled. It seems ages since 


. the last spirited attempt to mount a corporate state 


putsch in this country. But when the upper crust 
decided that we might be better off without democ- 
racy foratrial period, Mountbatten felt modest 
enough to count himself in Cecil King's Diary 
records, and Hugh Cudlipp's memoirs confirm, that 
there took place а meeting, in 1968, whore a very 
odd cast was assembled. King was there of course, 
and Sir William Armstrong and Sir Burke Trend 

(the two senior civil servants) and Sir Solly Zucker- 

man, then the scientific adviser to the government, 

and some others, and Mountbatten. When things 
started to turn nasty, with King talking of ‘blood- 
shed on the streets’ and ‘the armed forces being 
involved', Sir Solly Zuckerman walked out saying: 

‘This is rank treachery, Dickie. I’m not staying and 

nor should you’. Dickie stayed. D 


(Christopher Hitchens in *London Diary”, New Statesman, 
August 31, 1979). | 





Small is Politics — Organisational Alternatives in India's Rural Development 
Marcus FRANDA | І 

The book is built around the fundamental question: What Is the record of Indian politicians 
durirg the last three decades in promoting rural development programmes. 


The author seeks to answer this by detailed exploration of several different policy areas. In the 
: poc the author has successfully drawn a clear line between the ventures of voluntary organizations 
India in uplifting the.rural poor and State efforts towards this end. 


ISBN 0 85226 287 6 308 pages 


Rs 45.00 
Occupational Values and Styles of Indian Managers 
P бон 
The book examines certain myths regarding prevalent values of the managerial community in 


India. The author tries to bridge the existing knowledge gap between the prevailing beliefs and 
existing realities about motivational profiles, occupational actions, styles etc. . 


ISBH 0 85226 824 6 | In press 


WILEY EASTERN LIMITED 
4835/24 Ansari Road, New Delhi · 110002 


Brarches at: Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta - É 
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Wastage and Stagnation in Primary 
and Middle schools 

Sociology of the Teaching Profession 
inindia  : е 

Teaching Reading — A Challenge 
Conformity and Deviation among 
Adolescents : 

School Health Programme in Selected 
Middle schools of Delhi А 
Measurement of Cost Productivity and 
Efficiency of Education | 

An Integrated and Comparative Study 
of a Selected Tribal Community 
Living in Contiguous Areas 
Educational Evaluation and Assess- 
ment A 

Report of the Education Commis- 
sion 1964-66: — Omnibus Volume 
(Hard Bound) ‹ 

The Fourth Indian Yearbook of 
Education — Secondary Education 
Sociometry — A Handbook for 
Teachers and Counsellors 

Effective Teaching of History in 

India 

Papers in the Sociology of Educa- 
tion in India 






















Business Manager, 
Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, 
Sales Emporium at: 


BOMBAY : 
CALCUTTA : 
NEW DELHI: 
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Besides textbooks and other educational publications, 
Research and Training (NCERT) publishes research 
research conducted in the Council and also su 
- in the age group 14-17 years. Some selec 


Ra. P. ` 


7.50 


-OR 


NCERT | 
. Research monographs 


Learning to Be — Suggestions and - 
Recommendations - 
Changing Occupational Pattern 
Field Studies in the Sociology of - 
Education: АЛ India Report | 
Field Studies in the Sociology of | , 
Education — Report on Orissa 


` Field Studies in the Sociology of 


Education — R on Punjab 
Field Studies in the Sociology of 
Education — Report on Mysore 
The Position of languages in 
schools Curriculum in India 
Guidance and Counselling in 
Indian Education : 
Occupational Literatute — An 


. Annotated Bibliography 1978 


Documents on Social, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education 
Identification of gifted adolesents 

Is Intelligence Inherited? . : 
Manual of Instructions for Scholastic 
Aptitude Test 

Methods of Teaching Home-Science 
Play-way Activities Group I & II 
Reforming Examinations — Some: , 


, Emerging Concepts 


P For catalogue and enquiries please contact : 


Business Manager, ` 
Publication Department, 
,NCERT, ; i 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, 
New Delhi-110018. 


Commerce House, 2nd Floor, Currimbhoy Road, Bombay-400038. 
8, Esplanade East, Calcutta-700001. m 
Super Bazar, 2nd Floor, Connaught Place, New Deihi-110001. 


rd 





the National Council of Educational 
monographs based on the educational 
pplementary reading materials for young persons 
ted Research Monograph titles are given below: 


J 
Rs. P. 
; 2.00 

4 50 


24.00 


22.00 : 


22.00 
22.00 
1025: 
15.30 
i 4.90 


- 1.60 
· 8.75 


410 
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‘Geopolitics of Dollar’ 


N. EATAR'S letter in Matn- 

-e strzam (July 14, 1979) con- 
cernin *Geop olitics of the 
Dollar' БШСЕ" elucidated the 
background to the crisis of the 
dollar, іє most we]come. . 

I for cne as an American often 
gasp at tae sheer folly of post- 
World War II American econo- 
mic pretznsions. The effect that 
these pclicies have had on the 


Third World are so appalling 
that often I have been lef with a 
feeling, of shock. 

Unfor-unately, the terrible 


effects felt elsewhere are also 
coming home to roost in 
Américg, where the American 
people are now being forced to 
pay for a policy they never knew 
existed. For American policy 
relative 10 the export of capital 
and infatlon has been kept in 
private Fands, во that.the current 
crisis i& not the result of our 
democrecy. Most Americans, and 
even others, do not realise "that 
the Federal Reserve System 
ofihe LS is not owned by the 
US Government, but by the 
banks the system issupposed to 
supervise. Thus, the horrendous 


effect of the flood of dollars is. 


the resalt of.forces not so far 
subject то American democracy. 


And rhe effects — the declining 


VAJPAYEE'S ARTICLE 


Arua Shourie, 
Editor Indian Express, has 
informed the Editor of 
Mains.ream that the reference 
in the "Editors Notebook" 
(August 11, 1979) to Atal 
Behari Vajpayoe'a article, “АШ 
resporsible for Janata Crisis" 
having been held back by the 
newspaper concerned, is not 
correct. According to Arun 
Shour е, the article had been 
delayed on the advice of 
Vajpavee himself and- not on 
the in-ervention of any body 
else... — Editor P 
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Executive - 


dollar, dependence on imports, 
huge foreign investments in the 
USA, inflation, une они 
and a chronic balance о ents 
situation which ico етем 
rates high — have led to -an in- 
creasing level of suffering in. the 


- United States, for which there is 


no relief unless the US can 
restructure its whole economy. 
We have become economically as 
dependent on international forces 
as are developing countries, and 
therefore we are entering a new 
phase of history. 

The major worry I have is that 
most American intellectuals re- 
main ignorant of this fact, and 
still maintain the arrogance of 
pre-1971. America, even though 
the US is technically bankrupt. 
We, unfortunately, have not 
developed a Nehru to articulate 
our own position. 

Therefore, please understand 
my complete agreement -with 
Datar’s ‘comments. The inter- 


national economy is evil. One of. 


America’s greatest -ecqnomists 
wrote that the international 
economy is designed to subjugate 
people and to destroy the poorest 
classes. That man, Hugh Carey, 
was cast in obloquy for protest- 
ing the tyranny of the system. 
Please keep in mind that there 
are Americans who have begun, 
belatedly, 


And that we, like you, are often 
victims of the same system. Ad- 


mittedly, Americans have: much , 
tolearn, especially in terms of 


humility. But we will learn. 


Jeremiah Novak 
State College 
Pennsylvania 16801 


Intellectuals and Future : 


J have read Mainstream (Inde- 


pendence Day Number 1979) 


Editor's Notebook caption 
“The Night Must End", with 
t interest. I must say ‘that. 1 
ave liked the indictment of the 
professional politicians’ Indeed, 
‘the discredit and devaluation of 
politicians" have spread among 
all sections of the people. Surely, 
this is not fortuitous. You hope 
that “‘new situations throw up 
new leaders.” 
It seem to me that the process 


to understand the: 
language of the Third World. - 


of the disintegration of the bour- 
geois ies will continue unaba- 
ted. From my experience as a 
teacher, I can say that the student 
movement, so powerful in this 
country from the Swadeshi move- 
ment to the end of the British 
Raj, is now moribund; the good 
students have lost interest in 
politics. As in Germany after 
the failure of the 1848 resolution, 
the intellectuals in India today 
are anxious to build up their pro- 
fessional career; the vacuum is 
being filled inevitably by charla- 
cos 

the workers and 
Midi Hi prove to be the d 
factors in changing the direction 
ofIndian politics I still recall 
the impact made by the strike of 
Bombay workers during the RIN 
mutiny (1946), the peasant revo- 
lution in Telengana (1946-50), 
the Tebhaga struggle in Bengal 
(1946-48), What needs to be 
emphasised is that the new social 
forces represented by the workers 
and peasants have to be organised 
by devoted intellectuals. 


Calcutta 
Just Published — . 
Media and The 
Third World 


by D. R. Mankekar 


Sunil Sen 


Invaluable for under- 
standing the current 
international controversy 
over coverage of world 
news by transnational 
agencies and the reasons 
for Unesco's initiative in 
sponsoring a New World 
Information Order. 


124 pages 
Hard cover Rs. 12.50 
Paper back ‘Rs. 10.00 


Copies are available from 
PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Patlala House, New Delhi 


davp 771 (6/79 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA _ 5 Е 


43 YEARS OF RADIO PRAGUE - 


Czechoslovak Foreign Languaze Broadcasts — RADIO PRAGUE — celebrates Its 43rd 
year In 1979. The beginning of Czechoslovak Foreign Language Broadcasts falla into the period 
of the Increased threat of German fascism to Czechoslovakia. It was ‘on’ August 31, 1936, that 
regular foreign language broadcasts began at Radio Prague, and today they are well-known all 
over the world, During the Nazli occupation In World War Il, these broadcasts .were naturally 
stopped, and It was only after the Liberation of our country by the Soviet Army In 1945 that 
foreign language broadcasting was resumed. | 


~ 


At the present time Radio Prague broadcasts daily to all five continents in ten languages: 
Czech, slovak, Italian, French, German, Englilsh, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic and ‘Greek. During 
the forty years of its existence Radio Prague has gained a very wide circle of-listeners and friends 
all over tha world who are Interestsd in objective information on events in the world and In ' 
Czechoslovakia. Radio Prague provides an all-round picture of the development of our advanced 
soclallet society, and through It programmes It countributes to peaceful co-exlstence between 
people of countries with different social systema. ^ 


RADIO PRAGUE BROADCASTS 1М ENGLISH DAILY: | 
AFRICA AND ASIA (55-minute programme) | 
at 1530 GMT- (2100 IST) repeated at 

1730 GMT (2300 IST) in the 49,41,31 and 16 metre bands. 
ASIA and the PACIFIC AREA (three-hour programmes) 
at 0730 GMT (1300 IST) repeated at = 


0830 GMT (1400 IST) (0830 GMT to 0930 GMT) in the 26,19 & 13 m. 
: bands. (On Saturdays and Sundays) 


1430 GMT (2000 IST) in the 49,41,31,25,19,16 & 13 m. bands. 


Our daily programmes Include news bulfetins, a review of the Czechoslovak press com- 
mentaries on events at home and abroad, special features such as reports on Science and 
Technology, Health and Medicine, Economics, Sports, Youth, Culture In Czechoslovakia, DX 
and Listeners’ Clubs, Philately News with offers of the latest Czechoslovak First Day Covers, 
Question and Answer programmes. Write for QSL verification cards, broadcasting schedules, 
printed materlal about Czechoslovakia, etc. to — ‚ | B 


Post Box No. 5217, 


| The Afro-Asian Service of RADIO PRAGUE, 
mE (— New Delhi-110021. 
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Haryana Leads In Electrification 


This State achieved 100% rural electrification 
in 1970 — ahead of all other States in India. 


Rural Haryana Now Wears a New, Brighter Look 


Before our very eyes sandy and arid areas are turning into lush green 
Jelds. Today there are 1.86 lakh power-run tubewells and 1500 are being 
added every month. ; = 


Y 


x These tubewells not only provide irrigation facilities but also power for 
.zhreshers and chaff cutters. | : 


Still bigger tubewells provide fresh drinking water through taps fitted 
_ at convenient places in villages. : 


Electric power is also now revolving the wheels of-2659/, more industrial 
units than units than twelve years back when the Haryana State Electricity 
Board was formed. Forty eight percent of the total industrial units are located 
in rural areas providing avenues for skilled village youth and employment 
for rural labour. : : 


Haryana now uses 1.25 crore units of power every day against only 17 
‘lakh units a day used in 1967. But it needs more power and a still larger 
transmission and distribution network to meet the needs of the people: The 
Haryana State Electricity Board is harnessing its resources to meet the 
requirements. i | 


- 


Power Continues to Provide Sustained Dynamism - 
to the State Economy. | 


2 | 5 
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THE QUALITY OF INDIAN PRODUCTS IS GUARANTEED | 
UNDER EXPORT (QUALITY CONTROL AND INSPECTION) -. • 
ACT, 1963. THIS ACT PROVIDES FOR STATUTORY 
INSPECTION OF ALL NOTIFIED 
COMMODITIES BEFORE 
| EXPORT. 


For More Details Contact 


Export Inspection Council of India 


«WORLD TRADE CENTRE . ‘MUNICIPAL MARKET BUILDING’ 
14/1B, Ezra Street, — , 3, Saraswati Marg. 


Calcutta-700 001. New Delhi-110005. - 
| Gram: SHIPMENIQUALITY. `` 








Enoy | Enjoy! 7 -` Enjoy! 
— Always. Enjoy — E 
with a pleasant smoke s 
KERALA ^ 5€ 
DINESH BEEDI Н 
| Monnaie | 


KERALA DINESH BEEDI WORKERS’ CENTRAL 
-- ; CO-OP. SOCIETY LTD. CANNANORE | 


Phone : 3699 ^. Tel : DINESBEEDI 





With 
Compliments | 


| of 


TEA BOARD INDIA. 


14, Brabourne Road 
Calcutta-700 001 








TANTUSREE . 


— the brand name for all handloom products of the units гип and 
| sponsored by the West Bengal Handloom & Powerloom Development 


Corporation Limited. | 
TANTUSREE рі the glorious ‘tradition and heritage of 
West Bengal. Enquiries solicited from Exporters and Wholesalers. ' 
Contact : 
West Bengal Handloom & Powerloom 


Development Corporation Limited 
6-A, Raja Subodh Mullick Square (6th floor) 
. Calcutta-700 013. | К 
- Our Showroom Cum Retail Outlets :- 


Calcutta, New Delhi (Karolbagh) 
and in districts of West Bengal. 
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Latest from. Manohar 


1. MSA Rao: Social Movements in India. Vol. | Peasant and Backuand: Classes Movements 


Rs. 65,00 
2. MSA Rao: Social Movements in Indfa. Vol. H Satih Tribal and Women's Movements 
Rs. 60.00 
3. Indu Banga: Agrarlan System of the Sikhs. " Rs, 65.00 
4. Leonard A Gordoh; Bengal; The Nationalist Movement 1876- 1940, Rs. 80.00 
b. Mushirul Hasan: Natlonallsm and Communal Politics in India. Rs. 75.00 
6. Arvind N Das & V Nilakant: Agrarian Relations In India. Rs. 75.00 
7. D Rothermund & D.C. Wadhwa: Zamindars, Mines and Peasants. Rs. 60.00 
8. Imtiaz Ahmad: Family, Kinship and Marriage among Muslims in Indla. — .- ·- Rs. 75.00 
9. Imtlaz Ahmad: Caste and Social Stratification among Muslims in India. ` Нв. 65.00 
10. Robert Eric Frykenberg: Land Contro! and $ос!а! Structure in Indian History Rs. 80.00 
11. Ratnalekha Ray: Change In Bengal Agrarian Soclety 1976-1850 : Rs. 70.00 
“42. Jan Breman: Patronage and Exploitation; Changing Agrarian Relations In 
| South v Gujarat Rs. 70. 00 


2, ial Road, Panna Bhavan Daryaganj, 
New Беш 110 002. 


of MANOHAR. PUBLICATIONS - 











- When a Calcutta | А 
Stay at | 


-GREAT EASTERN. HOTEL 
: ^. The oldest. luxury hotel | 


. in the city 
. opposite to Rajbhavan 
* S 


Management by Tourism Department 
- Government of West Bengal 
For Reservation or Enquiry 
А write to 
1, 2,3, Old Court. House Street, Calcuctta-700 069, 
or Phone: 
23-2331,. 23-2311, 22-2269 
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9 зп Ons Consurtent 
We plant and carry ow 
complete installetions and cart 
projects right mp to the handing 
Over sage Гыз means that 


6 Advantages 
Through 
Polygraph-Project 


The skils snd knowhow gained 
in ай four quarters of the 

giobe ors your guarantee that 
we can tackle your speciflo 
prcducUon problems with 
epumum success 


© Quick Retura on Your 
Investments 





UNÍITECHNA 
EET 
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9 Maximum Production Poeni 
lmmedistety Achieved 
We wii! solve all orneniestionst 


works reorganisation when 
` modernize your plant In fine with be 
теу ари technological 

ol elhiclency 

ә 

GUR AGENTS IW INDIA. ^ 

inde Eorapesn Machinery Ca. Put, Ма 
Garbhey Chambers, 
€x Рм. Rood, Dembay-499 001. 


КОБА, RANGALORI CUTA 
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If you аге а stickler for quality and punctuality 


г SHAHEED ИИ PRESS 


A-794, Nabl Kareem, Pahar Ganj, 
Paharganj NEW Delhl-110055 


is the answer for all your printing worries 


Building Contractors, Furnishers, MEET 
. General Order Suppliers & Transporters -~ P 


| Specialists in Steel & Wooden Furniture | 
and Exhibition Jobs. ral 


SOHAN SINGH & SONS 


u A-794, Nabi Kareem, Amar Puri, Paharganj 
New Delhi-110055 


“Phone : 516947, 516035, 392566. 


- 
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Please contact : 


Ramabhilash Dubey 
No. 20, Chowk 
Allahabad 

U.P. 


People's Book House 
715, Cawasji Patel Street 
Fort, 

Bombay-400 001 


Saraswathi 

9 A, Aziz Mulk Fifth Street 
Thousand Lights 

Madras-6 


Bhaskar & Co, 
Opp. G.P.O. 


Trivandrum 


Visaala Ardhra Book House 
4-2-237, Sultan Bazaar 
Hyderabad 
Andhra Pradesh 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


count-down for the 9 Sabha elec- 

ticn is yet to begi Despite the 
repeated assurances by E ‘Chief ection 
Commissioner, there persist misgivings in 
many quarters if he will be able to stick 
to his rromise to hold the poll in the first 
week o£ January; and there is а section of 
opinion, which looking at the way things 
have been drifting, wonder if the present 
set-up "will be able to bear at all the strains 
of a full-fledged election. While many in 
this coantry would still hold that what has 
been happening in Pakistan—with Presi- 
dent Zia-ul-Haq himself removing the fig- 
leaf of even a sham election—would not 
happer here, there are sufficient indica- 
tions, both overt and covert, that may 
warrant the view—however alarmist it may 
sound at the moment— that in our country 
circumstances may take an unpredictable 
turn coming in the way of a general 
election. 

Political leaders are at the momen 
undersżandably busy in the usual. exercise 
of forming electoral alliances, understan- 
dings cr adjustments, thereby taking it for 
granted that this election would, in the 
main, be like any of the previous elections 
in the ountry. There is little sign of any 
serious assessment on: their part of the 
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The Lowering Clouds 


over-all situation and how such a situation 


may affect electioneering and the voting as 
well. As far as one can make out, their 
main preoccupation at present is how to 
prepare their own camps and fellow-travel- 
lers for the preliminary rituals before they 
begin in right earnest their campaign for 
vote-catching. Even the rather onerous 
job of selecting candidates—made much 
worse this time with loyalties shattered 
and defections almost becoming a part of 
life—has not yet been taken up, though 
many of those aspiring for the party ticket 
have а scouting for suitable 
encies; the scramble is yet to begin. 
The drought over large parts of the 
country threatens the nation with a pre- 
carióusly lean harvest in а. couple of 
months, not to speak of the misery and 
affliction it has already brought upon lakhs 
of the impoverished peasantry and their 
е cattle. The power crisis has been 
tting worse every month; the unenviable 
ee of West Bengal on this count is 


constitu- 


spreading to other areas. The railway bot- . 
tlen 


d sid while the stagnation in 
coal production at a time when demand 
for it has increased with the fall in crude 
imports and its prohibitive price-hike, has 
Serious implications for the economy as а 
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whole. Inflation has inevitably raised its 
ugly head, and it will be uglier still. 

The debacle of the national parties in the 
Sikkim Assembly Poll cannot be explained 
away either by the reccord of the Previous 
Ministry or by the local ethnic tensions: 
much of the blame has to be taken by 
Morarji Desai whose famous “personal 
views" on the manner of the State's integ- 
ration into the Indian Union came asa 
shot in the arm for the Chogyal and his 
supporters. The spectacle of New Delhi's 
devaluation has also to do with the new 
postures of King of Bhutan — a situation 
which is being seriously exploited by Peking. 

All this and many more issues will of 
course be raised by different parties during 
their electioneering, each passing the buck 
to the other, with no national approach 
being hammered out. A national appro- 
ach needs a political will. Where is that 
will in the political parties today? Апа 
without the political will, the necessary 
authority cannot be generated, the 
authority that is needed to deal effectively 
with the onset of the economic crisis. 

The trend of Indian politics today is to- 
wards fragmentation and regionalism. Not 
only have the Congress and the Janata 
split, but within each ofthe three major 
groupings that are іп the limelight today, 
sharp differentiations have surfaced or are 
about to surface. 

The controversy over the role and posi- 
tion of the Jana Sangh within the Janata 
party cannot be wished away despite all 
that Chandrashekhar may have to say. 
Jagjivan Ram has come to be recognised as 
the champion free-wheeling politician, and 
nobody inside Janata knows if or how long 
he will continue as a part of their set-up. 

The Lok Dal-Congress alliance has got 
a leader who has no capacity to lead. 
Charan шз narrow Jat obsession 
leaves the alliance virtually without a 
leader: his very first speech inaugurating 
the Lok Dal election compaign deserves to 
be repudiated by all its components, not 
to speak of the party’s allies, since he has 
had no programme to offer but harping on 

ersonal pique at the behaviour of the 

anata leaders towards him. 

Devaraj Urs presides over a Congress 
that has ceased to be anything more than 
a conglomerate of regional groupings. The 


latest demonstration of localism by Antony 
should cause no surprise, for he is becom- 
ing the Sharad Pawar of Kerala. It is of 
course heartening to find Devaraj Urs try- 
ingto strike an agreement with the two 
Communist Parties, but in the prevailing 
conditions it would perhaps be incorrect to 
read too much into it. n Devaraj Urs 
command that authority over the State- 
level satraps within his own party, to nego- 
tiate on their behalf with other parties? 

„Even the two Communist Parties have to reckon 
with regional pressures apart from other difficulties. 
If Dange continues to be an embarrassment, if not 
a headache, for the CPI leadership, the CPM leader- 
ship cannot in all honesty deny the pressure of its 
rather overbearing West Bengal unit. To think in 
terms of a national approach seems to have become 
an Old fashioned outlook in this phase of overpower- 
ing regionalism, which often masquerades as prag- 
matism, particularly in the face of an election battle. 

Indira Gandhi claims to have a cohesive party; 
and compared to the other two combinations, hers i£ 
definitely so. But appearances are often “deaeptive. ~ 
For one thing, there is no party structure worth the— 
name under Indira Gandhi, thanks to the succession 
of splits she herself has engineered since the debacle 
of 1977. Even today, there is a perceptible tension 
within her party over the same old question of the 
role and importance of her Sanjay and the mafia that 
came up conspicuously during Emergency. If reports 
аге correct, some of these Emergency heroes are 
being considered as prospective candidates, much to 
the discomfiture of many of Indira Gandhi’s loyal 
adherents in different parts of the country. If the 
mafia lobby wins in the Indira camp — and there is 
no sign that it will not — then that will be the end 
of any unified electioneering of her party. 

Among these three horse-trading is already on, 
and this will grow in the coming weeks. The with- 
drawal of criminal cases against Bansilal by the 
Janata Ministry in Haryana is not a solitary excep- 
tion. The move by some of the Janata egg-heads 
that the Lok Dal-Congress Alliance must avoid three- 
cornered contests to the advantage of the Congress-I 
is going to be as ineffective as the move by some of 
the Indira egg-heads to avoid splitting of votes 
against the star candidates of the Jana Sangh. The 
over-riding consideration of the party bosses is not 
to bother about principles or perspective but to raise 
the strength of their respective groups only. What 
istherefore going to emerge may be a mosaio of 
contending es with none having an upper hand 
in terms of either votes or seats — the curse of poli- 
tical blindness all round. 

А dismal picture indeed for the Indian ple. 
Not only dismal, such a political landscape of almost 
unredeemed distress is no soil for the flourishing of 
democracy. Rather, it may turn out to be a happy 
hunting-ground for those to whom democracy is 
anathema. 


N.G, 
October 16 





COMMENTARY 


Pak Junta’s 


Desperate 
Strike 


HE reversion to total Martial 

тю шга ешо 
postponement о е genera 
election slated for November 17, 
the ban on newspapers and per- 
iodioal: critical of the military 
regime and the imposition of 
censorship, and the ban on 
public meetings and political 
rallies, only confirm General 
Zia's dstermination to hang on to 
power and prevenf the emergence 
of democracy 

It had beon evident for quite 
some Ume that General Zia-ul- 
Haq was anxious to avoid facing 
the verdict of the people of 
Pakistan. Only late last month he 
had indicated at Quetta that he 
was determined to hold on to 

wer,by talking of the possi- 
рш of postponement of the 
lanned elections “in the national 


attemp: had been to ensure the 
non-participation of the most 
pula: political parties and to 
old akam elections with the aim 
of clamping down on the country 
an obscurantist, шешш 
ideology with aid of the 
known reactionary organisations 
baders. His calculations 

‚ Pakistan National 


keep oat the late Bhutto's PPP 
througi the device of “‘regist- 
ration” of parties proved counter- 
productive as it failed to bring all 
the reat among the politicians 
unquestioningly to his side. 
The recent orchestrated cam 

aign against party system and 
holding of elections as being "'un- 
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Islamic" wasaclear pointer to 
the junta’s thinking. The results 
of the civic elections, in which 
the democratic elements did ex- 
traordinarily well, threatening 
the security of General Zia and 
his henchmen, had also led to 
informed speculation about can- 
cellation of the general election 
and resort to more aggressive 
military rule. General Zia’s deci- 
sion and wide-ranging repressive 
measures announced now have 
only borne out the predictions 
which some had tended to treat 
ssimistic. 
rom fear of the per- 
vasive political awareness and 
spreading unrest among the 
masses of Pakistan, under the 
military junta the country's 
economy has suffered heavily, 
notwithstanding the pretence put 
up with the help of small and 
resentative groups of servile 
politicians. The current phase of 
savage restriction of polit and 
human rightsisthe direot result 
of authoritarianism, obscurantism 
and militarism joining hands 
against the people. 

The latest development shows 
that a military junta, once it gains 
power, will not give it up or make 
way for normal democratic pro- 
cesses even if it employs deceptive 
phrases implying anxiety to 
transfer power to legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the people. General 
Zia'slatest tirade against politi- 
cal parties and politicians reminds 
one of the slogans of that unfor- 
tunate country’s first military 
regime way back in the fifties. 
The present Pakistani President 
himself has scrapped scheduled 
elections twice; the earlier occa- 
sion was in October 1977, a few 
months after Bhutto had been 
deposed and the junta had taken 
over. Át that time also the excuse 
was that tho situation in the 
country was not conducive to 
holding elections. 

Demooratio elements in Pakis- 
tan had been uttering clear war- 
nings for some time about the 
dangers ahead. One 2 ре 
journal Viewpoint, edit 
Mazhar Ali Khan, elered pi 
“the failure of the country's poli- 


‘tical leadership to work ont a 


joint programme” to “сотре! the 
Government to abide its 


pledge”; it also condemned the 


way “many parties have sought 
to make private deals with the 
Government”. With Martial Law 
fully in force again, even the fig- 
leaf of associating political non- 
entities with the administration 
having been discarded, groupings 
like the PNA may be expected to 
disintegrate. But the indications 
are that popular resentment will 
continue to intensify, and even 
the kind of repression that has 
become familiar in Pakistan can- 
not prevent a massive explosion 
at a future date. 

There has been persistent 
speculation in some quarters that 
Pakistan is heading for another 
break-up; alternatively, that a 
now military group may stage a 
coup to displace the Zia-led junta. 
At the samo time, it would be 
unrealistic to minimise the extent 
and depth of democratic aspira- 
tions among the vast masses who 
have long been suffering and have 
had little opportunity to assert 
themselves. There is widespread 
desire to begin rebuilding Pakis- 
tan from the shambles to which 
successive military regimes | and 
the mullahs, apart from a section 
of self-seeking politicians, have 
reduced the country. 

The Indian people have a deep 
interest in what is going on in 
Pakistan; indeed, they have a 
stake in the establishment of a 
popular, democratically-elected 
Government in the neighbouring 
country. The existence of a mili- 
tary junta in that country has 
demonstrably been against the 
interests of democracy elsewhere 
in the region, and Pakistan's 
immediate neighbours are obvi- 
ously more concerned about this 
aspect than others. 

The people of Pakistan are 
passing through another trau- 
matic period, and democratic 
forces everywhere will wish them 
to return to normalcy and the 
road to democratic gress at 
the earliest. What Zia 
has avoided is, in the final analy- 
sis, a sordid joke of a Шаш 
election keeping out the major 
political parties. But that does 
not make the rigorous re-estab- 
lishment of Martial Law and a 
regime of unbridled repression 
any less disquieting. 

—Observer 
October 16 
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DELHI TEXTILE STRIKE 


Long Fight 
for 
Bare Justice 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


T unprecedented textile wor- 
ore? strike in the Capital, 
right under the nose of the powers 
that be, has been the longest 
strike in the industry's history 
and one of the few longest strikes 
in the country. It has demon- 
strated what happens when those 
‘jn authority are preoccupied with 
petty politicking and gang up 
with vested interests, as also how 
workers' solidarity can break tho 
apathy and the unholy alliance. 
The 24,000-strong work-force 
has been pitted against the two 
big houses of Birlas and DCM 
group as also the Union Govern- 
ment, the last being supposed to 
guide the destiny of one of the 5 
textile units affected by the strike 
since June 27. The NTC-managed 
Ayodhya Mills employs about 
2,000 workers, while Birla Mills 
has about 6,000 workers and the 
DCM group, inoluding Delhi 
Cloth Mills, Swatantra Bharat 
Mills and DCM Silk Mills, has a 
work force of about 16,000. The 
‘Swatantra Bharat Mills, as the 
‘name indicates, and DCM Silk 
Mills are -Independence 
enterprises, while tho other three 
form part of the oldest industrial 
complex in Delhi. ting tho 
silk mill, all are composite textile 
units. . 
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The fact that the NTC-run ' 


Ayodhya Mills took 110 days to 
negotiate a separate settlement 
with its workers before the strike 
could be called off in that unit 
on October 15, speaks of how 


late as last week, the Ayodhya 
Mills management, presumably 
under instructions from the Union 
Industry Ministry, stood along- 
side its counterparts in the other 
mills during the joint negotiations 
between the representatives of the 
managements and the Action 
Committee conducting the strike. 


The failure of the employers to : 
break their 


starve the 

morale and unity and there 
bring them to their knees ulti- 
mately forced the Government 
to move the NTC for a settle- 
ment. АП political parties, inclu- 
ding those which at first chose to 
remain silent spectators, ulti- 
mately came round to supporting 


' thestrike. Equally important is 


the fact that the long strike, 
coupled with the unbreakable uni- 
ty of the workers who have been 
undergoing untold suffering along 
with their families, led to many 


‘other segments of the Capital's 


population expressing active 
sympathy with the strikers. 

Trade union oentres of all 
orientations and their affiliates in 
the textile industry — some of 
them had more than one union 


"because of the process of split in 


the political arena — have been 
working shoulder to shoulder; 
bank and insurance employees and 
industrial workers in the Capital 
bad steadily swung into action 
in support of the textile workers. 
Delhi 'witnessed two general 
strikes of industrial workers and 
а bandh. The employers were 
unable to move out and market 
their stocks; the textile workers 
foiled these attempts in face of 
police repression. 

It needs to be remembered that 
a rational or scientific wage struo- 
ture has never been evolved in the 
textile sector; even the Second 
Wage Board in the sixties had to 
go in for ad hoo raise in Wages. 
The demand for ad hoo increase 
in wages in the Delhi textile mills 
has come in the wake of such 


‘the dissolution of the Lok 


increases given to textile workers 
in almost all other centres in the 
country. However, as elsewhere, 
eae mill owners here too 
ple incapacity to pay. The . 
issue ерини D.A., related 

to the Vaidialingam Committee 
recommendations, , has been dis- 
turbing industrial relations in 


‚ Delhi's textile industry for the last 


seven years, but the emyloyers and 
the Labour Department continued 
to ignore this fact. 

Vaidialingam had recommend- 
ed that the workers were entitled 
to 90 per cent neutralisation of 
the rise in cost of living under 
(1939—100), taking Rs 30 as the 
minimum wage in the basic year, 
1939. The textile workers alleged 
that in violation of the award, 
the managements arbitrarily cal- 
oulated the percentage of neutra- 
lisation, reducing it from 90 to 78 
per cent — a difference of 12 per 
cent. The loss to the workers 
consequently rose with eaeh point 
rise in the cost of living index. 

As for the faulty consumer 
prices, it is recalled that this has 
been questioned by all central 
trade unions at the national level. 
The Rath Committee, which went 
into the entire issue of faulty 
consumer price indices as compil- 
ed by the Labour Bureau, had 
made recommendations for recti- 
fying the indices in many respects. 
The Rath Committee report is 
gathering dust in the Labour 
Department. The textile workers 
in Delhi have only demanded that 
the Delhi indices be rectifled in 
the light of the findings of Arbit- 
rator Vaidialingam. 

It is to be noted that in the first 
phase of the nearly four months’ 
long strike, both the employers 
and the Janata Government 
sought to ignore the struggle just 
as they had ignored the workers’ 
agitation.in the period before the 
strike. In the second phase, police 
repression was let loose and 
dozens of workers were arrested 
and beaten up. In the political 
oonfusion following the split in 
the Janata Party, the induction of 
the Charan Singh Government, 
Sabha 
and the functioning of a caretaker 
Government at the Centre, the 
strike of the 24,000 workers 
appeared to remain out of fi 

` (Continued on page 6) 


MAINSTREAM 


Confusion in Kerala 


NEWSMAN 





The latest developments in Kerala politics 
have ccused both surprise and distress for the 
forward-looking elements in our country. The 
assessmznt of these developments varies sharply 
from canp fo camp involved in Kerala and their 
respecti*e adherents outside. Herewlth one such 
assessm2nt is published in the expectation that 
this will provoke others to place other points of 
view before the readers of Mainstream — Editor 












A DECADE ago Kerala had shown the rest of India 
that а way to stability in а country which 
boasted of diversity in unity was a united front oon 
sisting of political parties of varied hues. 
* When he аган, ineffective conglomerate that it 
"was, fell ta pieces at the Centre, plunging the country 
into ineviteble political confusion, the intelligentsia 
held on to a ray of hope that perhaps by emulatin 
the Kerale example something could be retri 
from the shambles of politics at the national level. 
They hoped for а coalition at the Centre. But the 
ascendancy of the Muslim League-led ministry in 
Kerala wita the Nair and the Catholic religious obs- 
curantists participating and the two Congresses and 
a microscopic Janata wildly cheering from the lines, 
has put the politics of the State at least twenty years 
back and left the political hopefuls at the national 
level in the doldrums of despair. 

Strangely enough, this development was not 
unanticipatsd—at least by the Malayalee journalists 
of Del The day P.K. Vasudevan Nair resigned 
the Capital was agog with rumours that an alterna- 
tive Ministry under C.H. Mohammed Koya was on 
the cards. This guess, made on the assessment of 
the сһагас:ег of the Kerala leaders and of the 
national amd international powers operating in the 
State, proved to be correct. 

One of the finest gentlemen of Indian politics, 
unwittingly, turned out to be responsible for this set 
back. He 1= none other than E.M.S. Namboodiripad. 
The great victory in the panchayat elections went to 
the bead of his CPM flock. When the CPI succumbed 
to his demend for the P.K.V. Ministry's resignation 
and dissolucion of the Assembly, his party seemed 
tothink thatit could do anything in Kerala with 
impunity. 

The first leader EMS alienated in the process was 
А.К. Antony, who is neither wer-crazy nor cap- 
able of scheming. The pity of the whole thing is that 
Antony is actually an admirer of EMS. There was a 
time when EMS treated Antony with Tespect and re- 
gard. But when the CPM in Kerala thought that it 
had everything tied up neatly in its pocket Antony 
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Was just another chessman for EMS to toy with. EMS 
even openly said that he would ‘expose’ Antony. This 
was too much for the emotionally surcharged young 
man. Remember ‘that Antony was already under 
great pressure from his own supporters, including 
the Youth Congress, to go against the alliance with 
the CPM. But the realignment of forces and the 
unity of the Left, two of his dearest dreams, were 
taking shape. And he had gone along with EMS. 
The threat to “expose” him was thus the last straw. 
He was overruled and his party men decided to 
support the formation of a new Ministry, ignoring 
the danger of its activating an anti-Communist 


‚ front. When the Muslim League chose to wear the 


crown of thorns, Antony and his group had no 
alternative except to follow the League in its tortuous 
journey. The powerful Christian clergy has openly 
come out to help keep the new coalition going. 

The arrogance of a victorious CPM has endangered 
the very possibility of Left unity, which the country 
had hoped for. Neither EMS nor Antony had the 
authority to do what they did. Wrong rumours were 
floated by interested parties to the effect that Devaraj 
Urs had approved of Antony's action. The truth is 
that great pressure had to be brought upon Urs to 
prevent him from dismissing Antony and his group 
summarily from the : 

It is said that the Land Gift Bill was the bone of 
contention. Such a Bill was never on the cards in 
any of the Congress manifestos or programmes. The 
main beneficiaries of the Bill are two leaders of the 
Muslim League. Benami transactions that took place 
some time in 1964 are now creating troubles for 
them. For Koya himself the trouble-spot is a plot 
of land in the heart of the city òf Calicut, about two 
acres in extent, with the present value assessed at 
about rupees five lakhs. Without the legislation, he 
will lose it. Without the Bill, many Muslim, Christian 
and Nair kulaks who had by benami transactions 
saved their land from the Land Reforms Act would 
find themselves in hot waters. This is the real signi- 
flcance of the Bill. 

Anyway, the Bill has acted as a catalyst to bring 
together the various Rightist religious, communal 
and obscurantist elements of the State on one plat- 
form. The Muslims of Kerala, though fairly well- 
educated, still want their quota of four wives and the 
right to enter into benmi deals for the future security 
of their progeny. 

Nairs are still owners of large chunks of land. 
They would like to render the Land Reform Act in- 


e through the Gift Bill, thereby gaining the 
freedom to apportion the excess lands to their own 
nominees, With the Christians also the Position is 


more or less the same. But they gain slightly more 
use, as long as their is in power, the 
educational reforms will not touch the gold mines 
they have in the education mills they call schools. 
This coalition, by its nature, is bound to create a 
terrific communal backlash. The powerful Ezhava 
community does not and cannot find Tepresentation 
in the Ministry. The Gift Bill will substantially affect 
their interests іп the Travancore area. Asa result, 
they are sure to go back to the Marxist fold to pro^ 
teot their interests. But the Ezhavas of Palghat are 
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no longer landless. By virtue of the land they got 
from the Namboodiri zamindars through the Land 
Reform Act, they have now turned tty-bourgeois. 
They will throw in their lot with the Jana Sangh or 
the Congress(I. Youth in the Malabar area will 


desert the Youth Congress and flock to the RSS, the | 


Young Christian associations and the Youth League. 
Thus the strange phenomenon of the great Indian 
national parties supporting a government formed by 
regional comm parties, has thrown the people 
and the politics of Kerala into utter confusion. 

Things today stand virtually whete they did when 
EMS became the Chief Minister of Kerala at the 
head of an undivided Communist Party in 1957. The 
Rightist forces are aligning themselves to form an 
effective anti-Communist front. 

The question of international politics being played 
in the smal! State needs to be gone into. An Ameri- 
can diplomat who operated in the South from 1957 
to 1960 and left under a cloud is back. He returned 
to the South a month and а half ago. ‚бооп after 
his arrival an anti-Communist front was formed in 
Tamil Nadu: And now comes Kerala. The author- 


.into power will be 


ities do not seem to think these sudden development 
anti-Communism to be accidental, 

The immediate result of this new troika comin; 
i upsetting the prospective candi 
dates for Lok Sabha election. Three-cornered fighti 
in every constituency in the coming election have be 
come unavoidable. The main gainer will be the Con 
gross(1) while the Congre will mostly be wipe 
out. lf the present се persists, the Congress- 
will bag at least three, seats, where they were suppos 
edtoget none, . 

Hectic efforts are being made to-save the situa 
tion. Fully aware that a three-cornered electioi 
will lead to Indira Gandhi’s i i 
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Рем Textile Strike (Continued from page 4) 


forcing the strikers to fend for 
themselves. The imminence of 
parliamentary elections and the 
rock-like unity of the strikers sup- 
ported by the entire organised 
working class in the Capital, how- 
ever, turned the focus on the 
strikers 


It was in this phage that the 
textile workers’ representatives 
made a reasonable offer during 
the negotiations in September. 
They said that if the employers ag- 

to an ad hoc wage rise and 
to refer tho issue ining to DA 
back to the Arbitrator, Vaidia- 
lingam, they would call off the 
sirike. The employers, including 
the NTC-run ~ a erue 
management, rej > offer. 
The managements, especially of 
the DCM group, 
pound of flesh 
Wage increase, even ad hoo. In- 
crease in work-load, from two to 


kers rejected this demand in the 
absence of what they called “алу 
modern and scientific wage siruc- 
It is learnt that Industry Minis- 
ter Brahmananda Reddy as well 
as Labour -Minister Fazlur 
Rehman generally agreed with the 
arguments of the mill manage- 
ments, which encouraged the 
managements to remain indiff- 
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return for any’ 


erent to even the most reasonable 
demands of the Delhi textile wor- 
kers. The Government's callotis- 
ness towards the prolonged strike, 
and the plight of the strikers had 
its impact on the ranks ofthe 
ruling Lok Dal-Congress coali- 
tion; the workers’ demands were 
supported by the foundation con- 
vention ofthe Lok Dal, while a 
demand for nationalisation of the 
four private sector textile mills 


was raised at a convention of: 


Delhi Congressmen. The textile 
workers’ case was no more ап 
isolated phenomenon. The Union 
Government was finally compelled 
to move. ў 
The agreement finally reached 
in Ayodhya Mills of the NTC, 
the management and the 
\ workers, underlines the justice of 
the cause for which the textile 
workers had to fight so hard and 
зо long; the other private sector 


a have yet to fall in, 


The Ayodhya Mills manage- 
ment has now agreed to imple- 
ment most of the recommenda- 
tions of the Vaidialingam Award 
and the dearness allowance issue 
is to be referred back to Vaidia- 
lingam for clarification as had 
been suggested a month and a 
half ago and was agreed to by 
the Joint Action Committee. The 
mill workers will get an increment 
ofR в 6 annually from January 


1980; there is no provisiqn foi 
such increments at present. They 
Will also’ get ad hoo wage incre- 
ment of Rs 45 retrospectively. 
Each worker will get immediate 
relief of Rs 400 to Ье adjusted 
against wages in 18 easy instal- 
ments. р m 

The dispute over rationalisation 
and clarification of work-load re- 
mains unsettled, and it has been 
agreed to refer it to the National 
Productivity Council which will 
study the -problem and make its 
recommendations; two. represen- 
tatives each of the management 
and the workers will be associat- 
ed with the study, which will 
also include study of working 
conditions in the mill, 

The unity forged among the 
employers in both private and 
public sectors which had given 
strength to the managements of 
the four private sector mills, bas 
at last been broken. Just 
demands, ‘reasonable ‘approach 
and firm unity of the textile wor- 
kers has led to the first victory. 
The Birlas have followed suit 
and it has to be seen how long 
Bharat Ram-Charat Rams can 
resist a negotiated settlement; 
once the workers have ‘agreed to 
a joint study of the work-load, 
the employers can no longer jus 


tify their plan to arbitrarily foist 


rationalisation resulting in retren- 


' chment. П 


MAINSTREAM 


ASSESSING JP 


Revolutionary  . 
Or | 
Escapist? | . 


C. М. CHITTA RANJAN 


Usus many other countries, we have a tradition, 
feudal in origin, of avoiding a oritical assessment 
of ап” national figure in the wake of his or her 
death. This does not seem to be a wholesome or 
useful practice. After the passing of Jayaprakash 
Narayan, there indeed have been stray and feeble 
attemrts to place him in ve, but even these 
have got drowned in the p le flood of oon- 
trived tears and the noise of hypocritical homage, 
thougt there was certainly a large of people 
who have sincerely mourned his P 
JP vias among the many stalwarts of the freedom 
strugg о, widely respected in the post-Independence 
years also, and it becomes the duty of intellectuals 
and others to make a proper assessment of the man 
and hi work, of his achievements and failures, of 
his strong points as well as weakneases. A critical 
look vill not reduce his stature; nor will the current 
efforts to paint him much larger than life add to it. 
History does not judge eminent men by contempo- 
rary griof or current exercises in humbyg, despite 
the army of instant historians who undertake such 
exercises. 


Jaya who came into tho limelight in the 
early - as a Marxian thinker within the Cong- 
roes fcld, fondly encouraged by Gandhi and Nehru, 
was am individualist оо his political metier, 
starting with Marx and following a zig-zag 
course of cerebration in which a variety of lumins- 
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ries figured — from Kemal Ataturk to Ayub Khan 
to Mao Zedong, not to mention Gandhi. ' 

JP was no admirer of Gandhi in the thirties, as is 
brought out in his Why Socialism? (1936) wherein 
Gandhism is described as a “curious philosophy” 
with nothing new or distinctive about it, nothing 
even particularly Indian, similar alternatives having 
been advanced іп the West much earlier. Gandhism 
was in fact accused by him of accepting the establish- 
ed order. At that stage JP wanted the Old Guard 
swept away. In a letter to Nehru he asked, referring 
to the leadership shaped by Gandhi: “What is the 
programme they have put before the country? The 
only plan we may conceive of is that we must spin 
more and do other soul-stirring things” (A Bunch of 
Letters, 1938). 

When, along with some others including the to- 
wering Narendra Dev, he organised the Congress 
Socialist Party, hopes were aroused in the younger 
generation who saw the prospect of Left unity that 
could compel the national leadership, largely conser- 
vative, to give a positive socialist direction to the 
goals of the freedom struggle. Undeniably JP was 
then in favour of Socialist-Communist unity, but 
subsequently he had to change his stand, first be- 
cause of reservations among his CSP colleagues, and 
second because of the costly mistake committed by 
the Communists in relation to the Quit India move- 
ment which was a national upsurge even if it was 
not а properly directed movement. Indeed there 
were ups and downs in CSP-CPI relations right from 
1934 onwards, with unmistakable deterioration from 
the war years. e Я 

Tho question is whether during this period ЈР was 
clear about where he stood. The indications are that 
he was not. During the 1942 movement JP emerged 
as a hero mainly because of his daring escape from 
Hazaribagh ‘jail and the suffering he underwent in 
Lahore Fort. But the Quit India exploits, interestin 
as they were as part of the struggle at that time, did 
not mean that JP was a man of action as much as 
a man of emotions. It was during this iod that he 
confessed that he had lost faith in Left unity, which 
he considered impossible, without however achieving 
clarity about his place and role either at the time of 
transfer of power or subsequently. ‘ 

In short, vacillation and indecision were the out- 
standing characteristics of this remarkable man who 
could, if he had been capable of utilising opportuni- 
ties, have played a positive role in the shaping of 
free India’s destiny. Instead, JP adopted a rigid pos- 
ture, in the belief that it was a moral stand, and 
would not cooperate with Nehru who had thought 
of him as an ally in his s e within the power 
structure against the conservatives and status quoists 
who dominated the Congress and the administration. 
Under pressure from his extremist colleagues who 
imagined that revolution was round the corner and 
the Congress had no part in it, JP walked out of the 
Congress to form the Party. ‘The Socialists, 
strangely, failed to appreciate even the importance 
of participating in the process of Constitution- 
making; they boycotted the Constituent Assembly, 
and regretted it later, when it was too late. 

The main problem with JP was that. he could 
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never make up his mind. Eternal search for eternal 
values may suit those engaged in metaphysical con- 
templation, but that is hardly the line to be adopted 
by political activists dedicated to changing the 
whole socio-economic system radically. Exit from 
the Congress led merely to a long term in the wilder- 
ness for the Socialists and to the split-unite-split 
phase which really was a battle for leadership bet- 
ween JP айа Lohia. The 1952 election debacle (JP 
had forecast Socialist Governments in some States) 
rendered his isolation more acute, and the drift away 
from the splintered Socialist groups was- already 
noticeable. . 

JP's rejection of Nehru’s request for oooperation 
in hastening the pace of progress (1952-53) is often 
referred to by some as some kind of heroio act. It 
was not JP alone whose cooperation was sought. 
But all the Socialists chose to confront him with 
conditions and Nehru had to give up. In the process 


JP missed a great opportunity to put his ideas into ' 


ишк, to the extent possible, taking advantage of 
ehru’s presenoe and regard for his younger comrade- 
^| in-arms. It was not a case of renunciation of power 
but of unwillingness to shoulder the burden involved. 
Even as early as the beginning of 1948 Nehru reg- 
retted that “some of the policies pursued by the 
Socialist Party in India’ have been led by the stress 
of events or emotion into wrong action and wrong 
statement" but paid tribute to “the ability and integ- 
rity of Jayaprakash Narayan",-hoping that “a time 
will come when he will play a very important part 
in shaping India’s destiny.” JP preferred to stay in 
the wilderness, in company which he subsequently 
found uncomfortable. 

It is said that it was in the mid-fifties that JP 
turned to Gandhism — or his own version of it. But 
by this time a strong anti-Congrees sentiment had 
develo in JP, and Nehru had occasion to refer to 
JP’s bitter remark that it would .be good for the 
Congress to be defeated. But at the ‘same time, 
speaking at Beguserai in January 1957, JP said’ that 
Prime Minister- Nehru should help the growth of a 
strong Opposition in Parliament. Nehru was puzzled 
by this strange plea and pointed out that a strong 
Opposition had to develop but not as а gift from the 
Government or the Prime Minister. He said in 
anguish: "Friends like Juyaprakazhji have got so 
entangled in their dislike of the Congress that they 
have forgotten such a thing as India and the good of 
India” dras speech, January 31, 1957). 

In the foreword to a book on Gandhism published 
last year JP wrote: “The mixed liberal and Marxian 
model that Pandit Nehru put forward before the 
ceuntry seemed to hold great promise and fora 
while it appeared that the model was succeeding. 
But precisely at the time when it seemed to succeed 
I could see the germs of its destruction and ‘that is 
why I parted company with him". JP’s memory must 
have failed him when he wrote that, for the parting 


had come about long before the ‘“‘Nehruvian model" 
was given anything a trial. While the model was 
taking some shape, attaining some "early successes" 


even acoording to JP, the latter was turning to the 
deceptive Bhoodan movement which had been launched 
actually to help the rural vested interests fight back 
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and paralyse the massive agrarian unrest that had 
begun to be evident in many parts of the country. 
JP could not have been unaware of the nature of the 
movement or its totally barren outcome, but he went 
оп to gramdan, jeevandan and the rest of the rig- - 
marole. 

It must be noted here that JP never made any 
serious attempt at any time to give shape at least in 
selected areas in his own State to the ideals: he was 
continuously preaching. For instance, in the seven- 
teen years from 1957 during which he was in and 
out of politics at will, he could well have organised 
the youth and intellectuals of Bihar to eradicate 
illiteracy, to fight corruption for which that State 
had become more notorious than any other,; and to 
resist foursquare the kind of ceste politics which 
bedevilled the entire political and administrative set- 
up there. Instead, he alternated between pontification 
from а high moral plane and forays into national 
affairs, now in Kashmir, now in Nagaland, now over 
Tibet. It is certainly difficult to link in a purposefal 
way the Moral Man and the Common Man. Does 
that explain what JP did or failed to do in/those 


JP shot suddenly into prominence in 1974 because 
of a combination of circumstances. The student 
agitation in Gujarat which led to the fall of the State 
Government provided the inspiration for JP's own 
support to the Bihar students who wanted to repeat 
the performance in that State. It seemed understand- 
able to some, at any rate, that the advocate of party- 
less democracy should take advantage of an agitation 
that seemed to be aimed at destroying the parliamen- 
tary structure in one State. There was violence, but 
the neo-Gandhian Messiah looked the other way. The 
Bihar agitation might have caused some scare in high 
places but no one can claim it was a success. But JP 
thought he could straightaway organise 4 total 
revolution in the whole country on the same basis, 
with к гок Samitis taking over at various levels 
— though éven Samitis in Bihar, JP’s own: handi- 
work, never really took off. In our circumstances 
the move would certainly have flopped, but then it 
gave a handle to Indira Gandhi and her son, but- 
treased by an army of sycophants, to land us in Emer- 
gency raj. And the moment ho was detained, JP 
reacted cteristically: “Му world lies in а sham- 
bles all round me” (Prison Diary), NS 

An entry in Prison D is interesting: “I recall 
Chandrashekhar several asking me what the 
Bihar movenient, or dny other such movement, 
would aohieve if it were only to replaoe the Congresa 
Government with & government of the Opposition. 
Will that Government fare any better? It wasia valid 
question, which the Opposition parties :should 

nder...." The performance in office of the. Janata 
Party, over which Chandrashekhar presides.. by the 
erate of JP, provides the answer to that *'valid ques- 

on”. ; 

Lacking an organisation and the capacity to 
organise on his own, JP looked round for allies in 
the massive venture he had undertaken without 
awareness of its dimensions and without looking into 
the füture. Most of those who flooked to his banner, 
secing the advantage of having a father-figure to 
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Promote certain interests, were believers neither in 
Gandhism nor in socialism nor in revolution, total 
or partiel. The RSS, for example, which he had con- 
demned unequivocally in earlier years, became now 
* ап orgarisation that merited to be raised to respec- 
tability. Indeed, the RSS is now quoting him pro- 
fusely tc justify its existence and expansion. The 
Socialists who joined the movement, and the section 
of Communists who supported it, were far out- 
numbered by the reactionaries and self-seekers to 
whom “оёз! Revolution'" was an unexpected bonus. 

Tt was thus that after the end of Emergency, when 
the реор!е in massive anger rejected Indira Gandhi 
and all ber works, the Janata Party took shape with 
JP's blesaings. How ho reconciled this stand with his 
Prison Diary noting on Chandrashekhar's query, is by 
no mears clear to ordinary mortals. In a noting on 
September 29, 1975, JP had said, “It is incredible 
that suck sycophancy should be so loudly exhibited 
even bv = man like Jagjivan Babu. What a degenera- 
tion!” But that did not prevent Babuji being first 
considered by JP for Prime Ministership and then 
being given Deputy Prime Ministership. Did JP not 
see that the jumble he and his allies had knocked 
together nto a so-called party was foredoomed to 
crack up. especially with the RSS dominating and 

infiltgati£g everywhere? If he did not, where was 
- political vision or comprehension of realities? 

JP has left a legacy of confusion in politics. The 
people erded the misrule of perpetrators of Emer- 
gency by a negative vote, but JP could not make use 
of the historic opportunity to ensure a stable Govern- 
ment thet could carry out at some sort of 
minimum programme, even if it was too much to 
expect th». Rajghat vow to be taken seriously. The 
end of Irdira-Sanjay misrule has not meant anything 
to the long-suffering masses who had hoped that 
theirsufferings would be alleviated and the pros- 
pects of new life would open up before them. Many 
have been interpreting JP's "'Total Revolution", 
each acoording to his political conviction or econo- 
mic interests. His own piecemeal clarifications add 
upto a vagus groping towards a goal that seems 
decades away, if at all. What JP said of Gandhism 
in the thi-ties is much truer of his own formulation 
in the sixties and seventies. It may even be said that 
if the cause of Left unity was abandoned in the forties 
and there was escape from responsibility and from 
the Sociaist movement in the fifties, in the seventies 
a vague, confusing, deceptive and far from original 
political-iJeological hotch-potch was presented as a 
cover for handing over the country to a combination 
of utter reactionaries. With all the tears and tributes, 
real and togus, let there be no mistake about this 
even if the game does not finally succeed. 

It is not fair to try to deify JP, or to describe him 
as one of the three greatest Indians of this century 
as the edicor of a Big Business newspaper has done. 
Among J?'s strong points must be counted his good- 
ness and àis vague concern for humanity at large. 
Among his жей: must be counted his inadequate 
comprehension of the Indian reality or the most 
effective instrument of removing the glaring injustices 
and иша prevalent in our society. Also to be 
counted against him is the strength he has given to 
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rabid communal foroes, apartfrom the established 
vested interests, who have gained at the cost ofthe 
interests of the people. We need not go into other 
aspects like the Congress for Cultural Freedom or the 
tilt towards the West which he developed over the 
years, despite his support for the theory of “‘equidis- 
tance." 

The simple question is: Was ЈР a revolutionary, 
or a prophet, ora dreamer who got entangled in a 
reality he did not understand; or just an escapist 
who preferred the power of being ableto sermonise 
without having to shoulder the .responsibility of 
having to translate his words into deeds at the grass- 
Toots level as well as at the top? 

It would be wellto search for the answer in the 
events of the last half decade. Assessment does not 
lie in uncritical praise or wholesale condemnation. 
This writer's view is that JP's contribution to India's 
growih has been marginal precisely because he was 
individualistic and not an organiser, nor an integral 
part of the nationwide upsurge of the masses, which 
cannot be given purpose and direction except through 
united and effective Left-oriented mobilisation of the 
masses. Slogans like “Lok Shakti” and "'decentralisa- 
tion of power" can have no meaning otherwise, while 
phrases like "moral humanism" used by some of 
JP's apostles are meent merely to cloud the core 
issues of national life today. (October 15):[1 





Dear Readers, 
Please Note... 


In view of the forbidding rise in the 
production cost of Mainstream, it is 
impossible to bring out the journal at 
the old rate of subscription. We have 
therefore had to increase the price of a 
single copy to 90 paise. The revised. 
rates of subscription are given on 
page I9. 
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Total Revolution: 
What JP Meant 


S.K. GHOSE 


N 


. harsh Samiti for 


Е. 





`` The author, a veteran. Patna-based journalist, 
was close to Jayaprakash Narayan for many 
years. This article was written by him at JP’s 
behest last year. JP approved of the article and 
thus it can be considered an authoritative expost- 
tion of JP's idea of Total Revolution. 








War did Jayaprakash Narayan éxactly mean’ by 
"Sampurnà Kranti" (Total Revolution)? He 
never explained it fully at any point oftime. The 
idea was. developed piecemeal in his speeches or 
written: directives and in his Prison Diary. 

A d deal of what he said is in the idiom of 
socio-political reform and protest in the 
context of the misrule of an increasingly anti-demo- 
cratio party, with, an autocratic In power. 
j there is an ad hoc ШУ Aon the це; 

W has two aspects: immediate an i eie 
is indeed a blend of barricading tactios wi 8 radical 
change bordering on a collective oonversion ‘easier 
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On May 22, 1974, ina message 
the people of Bihar, JP said: "What can people do 
when constitutional methods and established demo- 
cratic institutions fail to respond to their wil] or to 
solve their burning problems?" 

“Therefore,” he said, “it is a healthy and weloome 
symptom of our democracy that the people, the real 
masters, should rise and take recourse to unconatitu- 
tional but powerful means to assert themselves and 
bend the powers that be to their will." Ho stressed 
the need for forging permanent organs of the people's 
power from the villages to the constituency. to 
the State level: The need for а reform of electora 
laws had been recognised and pressed for many yeart 
but the party in power had done little or nothin; 
about it, He mentioned “Sampurna Kranti” for tht 
first time at a huge rally of students on June 5 іл 
Patna. He'did not elaborate, © , | 

On June 17, 1974, explaining at a presa conference 
in Patna what he meant by ‘partyless democracy’, 
JP said that irrespective of Party, the people should 
have effective control on their representatives in the 
legislatures and Parliament. The political undertones 
in these recommendations is obvious. E 

Kranti" again when 
Programme in Bihar in 
& blue-print for action 
In this detailed pro- 
singh. 
arsh Samitis should be formed withont 'delay in 
district to 
-work for “Total Revolution” peacefully. ` 

Не laid down that only active participants in 
struggle should join these Samitis and their convenera 
must not belong to any political ‚ а point which 
is often over] - JP insisted that there should Ье 
at least ono Jana Sangharah and one Chhatra Sang- 
every booth functioning under an 
apex organisation in every constituency, whose con- 
vener must be an independent person and not a 
party man. These Samitis would function as sentinala 
of a grassroots democracy and would have the right 
to recall their representatives. JP said ‘this was 
necessary to build up “Lok Shakti’”. Е 

Other tasks given to the Samitis included: (1) 

tion of profiteering, black-marketing and hoar- 
ding from village to State level; (2) careful watch on 
the functioning of the ration shops and Government 
distribution agencies to ensure that they func- 
tioned properly (he felt women were best buited: for 
this task); (3) processions and demonstrations in the 
constituencies to put pressure on members of the 
Assembly who had not resigned; (4) peaceful gherao 
of MLAs in their village homes at the conclusion of 
the session of the Bihar Assembly on Joly12 (gherao 
of d members: of MLAs was however disal- 
lowed). i А 

He concluded by saying: ™We have started our 
journey on а new road to peaceful revolution...There 
is no greater power than the power of the people. ‘It. 
1в our duty to arouse that dormant power. Ouronly 
hope lies in it. The future of Bibar, nay, that of 


India, lies in the consolidation of the Pe power 
ut we have 


from Vellore t6 


of the masses. We are ordinary people 
MAINSTREAM 


'servatives. In mid-December, while 


undertaxen a Herculean task. We have to take every 
step with patience and courage. The future is ours. 
I am oonfident of our victory." 

In late September, 1974, while giving a call for 


• intensifcation of the struggle, JP said in Patna: 


“Though the aims of the movement can bo realised 
only ina peaceful total revolution, that is, when 
basic sozial, economic, political and cultural changes 
are brought about in society, the exigencies of the 
struggle have so dictated that resignation of the 
Bihar Ministry and dissolution of the State Assembly 
has become its immediate goals after which it would 
be possible for the students and thé people to con- 
centrate on the long-term ends of the struggle." ° 

Announcing on October 14 a four-fold programme 
of action, including a call for march to'Patna on 
November 4, JP said; “Wherever the movement has 
gained enough strength, the programme of people's 
adminis-ration (Janata Sarkar) should be imple- 
mented. Such administrations would function at 
village, запсћауаї and block levels or at any of the 
three levels. АП the adults in a' village would con- 
stitute the Gram Sabha. "Village representatives will 
constitue the Panchayat Jana Sabha. One elected 
representative or mukhiya from each panchayat will 
oonstituze the Block Jana Sabha. Gram Sabhas and 
Jang SaShas will elect Sanchalaks to be responsible 
for different pes of work. All elections, so far as 
poe ill be held by consensus." JP was thus 

ying the foundation of a society which would help 
bring atout “Sampurna Kranti”. . ` ` 

Why was he calling upon персе of Bihar to 
march -o Patna on November 4 (the day he was 
lathi-charged)? This was his reply: “Our immediate 
task is to onstrate once again the people’s will 
and the people's power at Patna on November'4. 
For the success of this task, we should all engage our 
energies The people should, if , walk 
miles to congregate ш Patna on that day," Shortly 
before ће great march, JP gave a callin on 
October 31 to his countrymen to prepare themselves 
for total revolution, which would again show how 
inextricebly mixed were its agitational and apocaly- 
i hen d b | the 

of his gestures oould not but апо con- 
boarding a train 
for eastern UP, he told a big crowd of youths at 
the Begusarai station that if they believed in his 
ideals, tiey should prove it by giving up the sacred 
thread. Many at-once.tore up their sacred ‘threads; 
This led to a joint protest from representatives of the 
State units of the Sanatan Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha, 
the Vidwat Parishad, the Pandit Sabha, the Deb 
Bhasa Parishad and the Hindu Mahasabha. They 
met at Birla Mandir at Patna and regretted ina 
resoluticn JP’s heretical advice. The resolution 
quoted scriptures and pointed out that the sacred 
thread was not a symbol of caste. That such a :marí 
would be against the dowry system goes without 
saying. 

‘On January 4, 1975, JP'told a gathering of youths 
at Bhopal that the Jana and Chhatra 
Sangharsh Samitis would work as watchdogs over 

tives after the elections. He that 


their representa 
though fhe Constitution did not provide for the right : 
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of recall, the Samitis would ensure that ligislators 
behaved in the interests of the electorate or compel 
them to resign. Even at that point of time, he 
maintamed that winning elections could not be the 
end but only the means to an end. He declared that 
power had a oorrupting influence. А change of 
government alone would not solve the problems of 
the people. 

` On March 18, 1975, addressing в youth rally in 
Patnà on the occasion of the anniversary ofthe 
Chhatra Sangharsh Samiti's agitation, JP pointed 


` out that thé journey towards the goal of total revolu- 


tion would be long and arduous, and students and 
youth must work with dedication to achieve it. 
shovld not think that their task would be over with 
ensuring the victory of the people's candidates at the 
nextelections. The struggle was'notfor power but 
for ending all forms of exploitation and corruption 
and for achieving :ocial, political and economic 
freedom. 

He said: ‘You agree there should be total revolu- 
tion, You want to end corruption. But I want to 
know how you can achleve it if you ope dowry. 
I am told a medical graduate fetches hi 
dowry. Next in order comes the engineering graduate 
and perhaps the lowest in the rung of the ladder is 
thé arts graduate. If a man with four daughters has 
to pay a dowry of Rs. 20,000/- each, how is he going 
to get the money without being corrupt? 

“You know, our social and political system is such 
that despite alllegislation for introducing land re- 
forms, even now five per oent of the landed people 
in the villages exploit the remaining 95 per cerit. If 
your father owns surplus land beyond the ceiling, is 
it not your duty to ask him to give up the surplus 
and distribute it among the poor kisans and the 
landless? But are you going to launch a hunger- 
strike to persuade your father to веб reason?" 

"You must know," JP said, "that the path of 
peaceful total revolution is not easy. Your methods · 
must not only be peaceful but also pure. Above all, 
you must be fully organised and disciplined. Today's 
procession (which terminated in a ыо it 
was big, was very indisciplined. The I people 
whom we rightly criticise are much more disciplined. 
You must be able to set an example in discipline if 
you want to succeed.” ' 


JP tried to remove some po misconceptions 
about the Janata Sarkars. 8 ШЫ ош 
cainpáign, the Government, he said, could take no 


he i r schools and 
Government employees attended to their duties and 
look after repair df school buildings; roads, oto., and 
ensure proper distribution of surplus land. 

In the Diary, he pointed out that “total revolution” 
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logical or intellectual, educational and spiritual. 
Though JP’s own passion and motives are not in 
question, all these exhortations and expectation do 
not add up to a homogeneous programme. There is 
much that is inchoate about these ideas, most of 
which are embedded in day-to-day politics. Another 
flaw is that he had, perforce, to depend on unprepar- 
ed and inflammable instruments. How much of his 
subtler suggestions will survive the heat of the hour 
is anybody’s guess. 

It should not be forgotten that Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia had also advocated “Sapta Kranti” which en- 
visaged: (1) achieving equality between man and 
woman; (2) casteless and classless society; (3) egali- 
tarian society irrespective of a person’s pigmentation 
of skin; (4) freedom from skill imperialism because 
it polluted relationship'between countries of primary 
producers and those of manufacturers with modern 
skills with the reeult that the poorer the country, the 
greater was its exploitation; (5) revolution ofthe poor 
pun the rich; (6) equality of nations; and (7) sur- 

of the individual against the domination of 
сан Le., protection of the freedoms of the indi- 
vi 


JP had envisaged that the struggle for ending all 
forms of exploitation, corruption and achieving 
social, political and economic oms would have 
to continue even ensuring victory of the people's 
representatives after the elections. His,;agony and 
disillusionment were discernible in his inaugural 
speech at the National People's Committee in Patna 
in July, 1977, when he said: „ТА 

“I am told by Constitutional experts that the con- 
cept of recall o le'a representatives is not prac- 
ticable. This view. shared iby my friends in the 
Janata Party. Even the Prime Minister, Morarji 
Desai, feels that legislation to ensure this cannot be 
undertaken. Am I to take it then that there can be 
no ankoosh (pointed iron rod used to control 
elephants) on the representatives returned to Parlia- 
ment or State legislatures oven if they turn dishonest, 
start filling their own pockets, disregard the- interests 
of the electorate for the sake of vested interests and 
indulge in nepotism and favouritism? If this cannot 
be done by legislation, can’t we evolve some conven- 
tion to ensure effective control in their representatives 
by the electorate?” | 

Total revolution is now a farcry. There is not 
even any indication of a partial revolution. 

His reflections of August 23, 1975 (Prison Diary) 
reveal a mature version of his project. He says: "The 
question is...how, to bring about what I have called a, 
total revolution...The question -beoomes harder to 
answer when dt is added that the total revolution has 
to be peacefully brought about without impairing the 
democratio structure of society and the democratic 
way of life of the people. Put in this way, even the 
most legalistic and constitutional democrat would 
agree that all this oan. never be. accomplished if the 
functioning of democracy were restricted to elections, 
legislation, planning and administrative execution. 
There must also be people’s direct action. This 
aotion would almost certainly comprise, among other , 
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sense. One of the unstated implications of such a 
satyagraha would be self-change; that is to say, those 
wanting a change must also change themselves before 
launohing any kind of action.” i 
In August, 1977, JP in an interview to some former 

activists of the Chhatra Sangharsh Samiti maintamed 
that his concept of total revolution covered ‘all aspe- 
cts of life and aimed at ushering in a new way of Ше 
in а classless and casteless society. He had also talked 
of class struggle, which created some confusion in the 
minds of some Sarvodaya workers. On August 25, 
1977, further clarification came from JP during an 
informal chat with some senior Patna journalists., 
Questioned how his concept of class struggle differed 
from that of Karl Marx, he said: “What Marx had 
said about class struggle was in relation to industrial 
societies. Ours is a predominantly agricultural society. 
The Marxian theory of class struggle envisages vio- 
lence, mine is essentially peaceful and ncn-violent.” 

As for the ‘economic revolution’, JP has given an: 
idea of its framework in his Prison Diary. On 
September 9, 1975, he wrote: ‘The aim of economio 
development should be Man. Work for every adult 
or head of family (wife and minor and unmarried 
children and old parents, unemployed brothers or 
cousins—difficult question), standard of living— 


um. > 

He maintained that India had enough of farge- . 
scale modern technology, capital-intensive industries. 
Their growth should be halted, the only exception to 
be made being the needs of defence. He su 
that the costly, showy, non-utilitarian, so-called pre-: 
stige- giving enterprises such as satellite development’ 
should be given up. He wanted medium industry, 
small industry and rnral industry to be developed. 
This would require upgrading of the technology in 
use in rural and small industries. | 
. What should be the ownership pattern? The indivi- 
dual (family), self-employed producer, community 
ownership (Village), cooperative ownership, , private 
profit-based small entrepreneur ownership (employ- 
ing a moderate number of workers and. paying 
adequately in terms of prevailing or legal minimum | 
wages), JP felt: larger enterprises could be capitalist 
in pattern within certain restraints, but the public 
corporation pattern should be more prevalent. x 

What about ownership of large establishments? He 
says: “In large establishments workers’ ownership 
cannot apply. There the concept of social owner- 
ship will have to be applied. But if the workers 
employed in the industry can manage it as trustees, 
trustees not only of their.own interests but also of 
the consumer, the community and society ог nation 
at large, that from my point of view would be the 
best. The Yugoslav pattern minus dictatorship oould 
be an agreeable picture. 
“In the large sector, both publio and private or 
public limited company ownership may be allowed 
to continue. The private sector should have' enough 
incentives to produoe, develop and grow. Unneces- 
sary restraints (controls, licences, etc.) should be 


(Continued on page 25) 
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JP: Misappropriation 


ARUN. SHOURIE NE " 


ш П 
`, 
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“Тез movement is anew menace. His march on 


Parliament yesterday is an insult to the Constit-' 


ution.” Venue: Calcutta. Date: March 7, 1975. Spea- 
ker: Babu Jagjivan Ram. 

We stould keep reminding ourselves of these 
quotations from the past till we,see all these '"leaders"" 
for what they are. 

You have seen them shed their tears and lay their 
wreaths over JP’s body. But have you forgotten the 
opportunst use they made of him when he was 
unable tc grasp all that was going On, how they 
bullied him into signing statements and letters? Have 
you forgo-ten how they put him on the sbelf when 
ho has alive — "vague", “he never has a concrete 
alternative", "romantic," “not all there now...", 
they would say. And today? “The light has gone 
out”, “the last of the Gandhian giants", “а personal 
loss." 4 . . 
It is we 1 that JP is rid of them. My grief — grief 
at the g of a good and compassionate man — 
is swamped by sickness, a nausea at seeing these petty 








‚ The au hor is Executive Editor of the Indian Express. 
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mèn, these opportunists laying their wreaths, and 
muttering their well-rehearsed and proforma eulogies 
— “'a great son of India,” “а great void, difficult to 
fill”, “gone at our hour of need.” 

“JP's ‘revolution’ aims at total chaos. Total 
revolution cannot be brought about by self-scekers 
and opportunists.” Venue: Poona. Date: March 9, 
1975. Speaker: Yashwantrao Balwantrao Chavan. 

. “JP and his movement aro demoralising the people, 
at a time when India is facing external dangers. They 
are also shattering people's confidence in their fight 
against poverty.” Venue: Lucknow. Date: March 10, 
1975, Speaker: H.N Bahuguna. (And today? “For: 
/ persons hike me who were inspired by JP at а very 
young age, his passing away is more than a personal 
\ loss,” he says, ‘ light which time and again- 
showed the path to the nation is out. JP’s death is 
too deep for tears".) 

April 2, 1975, Calcutta: JP barely escapes a mas 
sive assault, stones, blows and all. S.S. Ray blames 
JP himself for the assault. The matter is raised in 
Parliameat on April 8, Brahmananda Reddy, then 
working in the Om Ministry, blames JP for the 
rising violence against him. “To think that you can 
indulge in inflammarory and intemperate language", 
he tells the soft-spoken JP, ‘‘that you can offend 

‘highly. tespected leaderss of the nation and then 
simply get away with it without any reaction is to 
expect too much.” (And now Mr Reddy says that in 

JP's death “the best of the Gandhian era has pas- 


вед. 

“yp is the most irresponsible leader without any 
definite ideology. He has never shouldered any 
responsibility in his life. He has only created un- 
imaginable problems." ` Venue: bad. Осса- 
sion: Gandhi's birth anniversary, 1975. S : 
Indira Gandhi's factotum, Uma Shankar Dikshit. 

“Thos who talk about Total Revolution in one 
breath and about democracy in the next are agents of 
fascism in India. The Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, 
found them out and has unmasked thom.” Occasion: 
Anti-Fascist Conference, Calcutta, November 19, 
1975. Speaker: Chatrapeti Vanaspati Chavan. (And 
now? “Words,” he says, “аге a poor vehicle indeed 
to convey the nation’s sense of loss. ...") 

Leading this truth squad was Indira Gandhi herself. 


' She accused him of “fomentirg violence and dis | 


ruption”, of being “frustrated and angry”, of "giving 
comfort to saboteurs’, of “having been а уоівгу of 
violence who had opposed Gandhiji in his life-time 
and who is now quoting Gandhiji at us", of “lending 
„respectability to violence", of perpetrating — through 
his concept of a partyless democracy — “а deception 
and a fraud on the people", of having flouted 
Gandhiji's counsel that those engaged in constructive 
work should stay out of politics (leave politics to mo, 
you do constructive work and stay out of politics; 
stay out of it like Vinoba, is 107), of leading a fascist 
movement through “known corrupt people", of being 
one who lived off the money of corrupt capitalists, of 
“undermining the roots.of democracy while simul- 
taneously masquerading 8s its saviour", of fomen- 
ting rebellion. ` ' 
She accused him and his movement of “fomentin 

(Continued on page 34) 
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has happened so far up to thoend of the Foreign 
Ministers’ meetings and on the eve of the start of the 
Summit on September 3 ? 

Answer: Proceedings have been dominated unfor- 
tunately by the insistence of a number of countries 
on seating the representative of the ousted Pol Pot- 


. Teng Sary regime. Many delegates have pointed out 


that the regime ceases to exist and under normal in- 
ternatiunal criteria — as to who controls the capital 
and the overwhelming territory of а country — tbe 
only legitimate осслріег of Kampuchea's seat is the 
Government of Heng Samrin. Others have also 
pointed out that it/would be a blct on the image of 
the Non-aligned Movement to seat such a blood- 
thirsty and tyrannical regime as that of Pol Pot 
which has exterminated at least forty per cent of the 
population of Kampuchea, at least ninety per cent 
of its intellectuals and almost one hundred per cent 
of its ethnic minorities. In any case the debates which 
took up most of the time of the meetings of the Co- 
ordinating Bureau and Foreign Ministers should 
never have taken place. There was а clear decision 
at the meetings of the Co-ordinating Bureau at 
Colombo in June and at New York that as there was 
no consensus as to who should have the seat, the 
question should be left for the Havana Summit to 
decide. Bat many important questions were held up 
here because of a handful of countries who insisted 
on fighting for the Pol Pot regime. 

Question: How was the question of Kampuchea 
dealt with at the Belgrade Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
in July 1978 and at the Maputo meeting of the Co- 
ordinating Bureau in January 1979 ? 

Answer: At Belgrade Pol Pot held the capital, 
Phnom Penh and the overwhelming majority of the 
countryside, so the question of. representation was 
not posed. But a key question was an attempt by the 
Pol Pot delegation to have Vietnam ed from the 
Non-aligned Movement. Not a single one of the 87 
Participants supported — openly at least — such an 
absurdity. Another straw in the wind as to the future 
conduct of Yugoslavia, however, emerged at the 
Belgrade Conference. It took place at a time of heigh- 
toned tension along the Vietnam-Kampuchea frontier. 
There had been repeated and murdereous attacks by 


‘Pol Pot forces deep into Vietnamese territory amply 


confirmed by Western correspondents including TV 
teams. Forthe previous three years, Vietnam had 
vainly tried to negotiate and settle whatever differences 
Kampuchea claimed existed between the two coun- 
tries. The reply was a continuous stepping-up of the 


Two months before the Belgrade Conference, 
Vietnam proposed that each side withdraw its troops 
five kilometres behind the agreed frontier. The demili- 
tarised zone. thus formed could be supervised by 
joint forces or by an international force. In the 
meantime, top-level talks conld go on in Hanoi. 
Phnom Penh or any other mutually acceptable Place, 
Pol Pot flatly refused the offer. Vietnam asked for 
UN mediation. Also rejected. At Belgrade, Vietnam 
proposed mediation by countries nominated by the 
Non-aligned Movement. Under pressure from Үш: 
slavia as the host country chalrios the Conferenoe, 
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wwe алу кола EUR цо PLOBIUOUE Ul LUO IYOUHCHUMDCO 
Movement, Vietnam was requested to withdraw the 
proposal and did so іп the high interests of Non- 
aligned unity. The vague pretext was that mediation 
“could be interpreted ая interference in other coun- 
tries’ internal affairs ° The result was to encourage 
Pol Pot to pursue the cross-border attacks on an 
ever-larger scale. If Yugoslavia can take any pride in 
having directly contributed to Pol Pot aggression on 
such a scale that Vietnam had to evacuate over one 
million people from its border areas, abandoning 
two hundred thousand hectares of valuable rice lands, 
then she is welcome to it. 

The second of the seven fundamental principles 
of Norn-alignment, adopted at the Movement’s inau- 
gural meeting in Belgrade, September 1961, is the 

romotion of “internationa! detente”. Yugoslavia 
has pursued a totally contrary policy in every stage 
of the Kampuchea-Vietnam dispute. It never con- 
demned the attacks by Pol Pot forces; its voice was 
notably lacking mn China рше аена 
aggression against Vietnam in February . 

Question: Do you believe that Yugoslavia was 
aware of the situation in Kampuchea under the Pol 
Pot-leng Sary regime? 


SAMPLE OF POL POTISM 





Wilfred Burchett writing from Phnom Penh: 
"The victims, tortured before death, included 
Prince Sthanouk’s first Ambassador to the 
United Nations ... and almost every Cambodian 
diplomat or intellectual known abroad who was 
unwise enough to respond to the invitation for 
the ‘consultations,’ In sixteen spacious rooms, 
the torturer-executtoners were at work, like 
other Cambodians, for seven days a week. Each 
seems to have disposed of an average of at least. 
eight victims a day. 


** 4 long list of guidelines, drawn up by Pol 
Pot ta his own handwriting, stipulates that yic- 
tims, once In the torture chamber, ‘must know 
that they are going to die. They might as well 
make a quick confession and get it over quickly, 
but they must not be killed until a full confession 
had been extracted..." 


“The torture chambers were simple. A bare 
iron bedstead with padlocked leg chains, a table 
with two chairs, one for the interrogator, another 
witha ty, er. in front of it for the note 
taker, A favourite type of torture was said to be 
үөнү out head hair with pinchers. Tufts of it 
lie at the head of each bedstead and there are 
copious bloodstains underneath. Executions were 
carrled out with axes, hammers, short-handed 
spades and knives.” — From Guardian 
(Map 20, 1979), quoted in Tribune, Colombo. 
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answer: During the Belgrade Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, I was informed by a Yugoslav 
diplomat whom I had known when we were both 
stationed in Phnom Penh, that Yugoslavia of all 
western countries **was by far the best informed as 
to what was going on in Pol Pot's Kampuchea. We 
have had an embassy there all the time,” he said, 
and went on to enumerate mutual friends who had 
been executed. Heading the list was Huat Sambath, 
Sibanoük's Ambassador to the UN and later Pol 
Pot's Ambassador to Belgrade. “He left for Phnom 
Penh full of enthusiasm, thinking he was to attend a 
conference of Kampuchea’s Ambassadors. He and 


‚ all the others wero arrested shortly after arrival and 


then executed.” Among other m tual friends in the 
diplomatic service, named by the diplomat, were 
Chau Seng, Ambassador-at-large for Sihanouk's 
resistance. government (GRUNK), Chea ‘Sann, 
GRUNK’S Ambassador to Moscow and numerous 


others, including some leading intellectuals known 


to both of us. 

Also at Belgrade, the Yugoslav TV film producer 
I met, Vittorovitch, was the oniy Westerner permitted 
to travel in Kampuobea with a film team. Ag his 
film had been widely shown abroad, be asked if his 
message had been clear enough. I assured him that 
for anyone who knew Kampuchea, the horrors were 
evident enough. “Itis a hundred times worse than 
anything I could show on film or express in my com- 
mentary", he said. 

Thus, in answer to your question, there is no doubt 
that the Yugoslav Government was well-informed as 
to the unprecedented ferocity and barbarity of the 
Pol Pot-Ieng regime. Because of this I was 
astonished at the fervour with which Yugoslavia took 
the lead in demanding the seating of the Pol Pot 
delegation. Because between Belgrade and Maputo 
the Pol Pot regime had been overthrown. Ram 
puchea had been liberated in the truest senso of the 
term from a primitive fascist and racist Tegime. - 
Yugoslavia knew but preferred to keep silent. 

Incidentally, among the high-level victims was 
Norodom Sihanouk, founder member—together with 
the Heads of state of Yugoslavia, Egypt, India, 
Cuba, and twenty others—of the Norn-aligned Move- 
ment in Belgrade, 1961. Did Yugoslavia lift a finger 
to rescue Sihanouk during his three years in prison? 
Perhaps something was done behind the scenes of 
which fellow-members of the Non-aligned Movement 
were notaware. But Sibanouk remained in prison 
until the eve of the collapse of the Po] Pot regime. 

Question: Why do you think that Yugoslavia has 
adopted its present Bolton аз в main champion of 
the Pol Pot regime? ' 

Answer: I do not know. What I do know is that— 
having visited Kampuchea twice during the past 
four months—the truth will soon be out in all its 
irrefutably atrocious detail. The truth is that Yugos- 
lavia helped to cover up. Other countries who have 
been voting with Yugoslavia can be excused for 
ignorano Yugoslavia, and a few other countries 
who knew but did not speak out, will be seriously 
e irte a oP er Mtr mil eot 

аз аз of Hitler. ory. 
confirm thia, ‚ m 


MAINSTREAM 


A YUGOSLAV APPROACH 


Strategy for a 
New World 


BRANKO STOSIC 


№от еуел one of the major.tasks of our time, set by 
tbs international community during the Second 
Dsvelepment Decade since the beginning of the 
soventes, has begun to be realised. All obligations 
undertaken within the ‘UN or at other international 
gatherings — the halting of the arms race, domo- 
cratisetion of political and economic relations in the 
world improvement of the position of developing 
counties and their ier industrialisation — are 
still not being fulfilled. 
Noting the depressing effect of many of these in- 
ternat onal agreements, declarations алі pro- 
the Final Document of the Sixth Summit 
of the Non-aligned in Havana, adopted on Septem- 
ber 9, assesses that the overall world economic situ- 
ation is showing increasing signs of crisis, while the 
problems confronting developing countries, especi- 
ally tne least developed and most stricken, are be- 
coming more and more acute. 


The general debate, discussions in the Economio . 


Committee and the esonomic section of the Summit 
Final Document have all dealt with these problems, 
the most marked characteristics of which are, firstly, 
a corstant widening of the gap dividing the deve- 
loped from the developing and, secondly, the general 
standetill in negotiations on structural changes in the 
world economy and on reform of international eco- 
nomic relations. 

Shatply stressing the dangerous consequences of 
existirg economic injustice in the world and expres- 
sing the general concern of all Sand gs countries, 
the Sixth Non-aligned Summit apecially stressed that 
the rezponsibility for the present state of affairs and 
the dangerous crisia lies with the developed nations, 
first-aad foremost on account of their laok of politi- 
cal wi | and the fact that both the West and the East 
are not ready to participate in bringing abouta 
changs in the unequal international economic rela- 
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tions. Without rejecting negotiation as the only way 
to assure the necessary results and at the same time 
demanding that global negotiations be conducted 
without a halt and be completed within a specific 
deadline, the non-aligned are conscious that only 
they ves can'launch development in their 
опо given the present economic relations in the 
world. 

It is for this reason that the two fundamental 
directions of future economico ofthe non- 
aligned movement, as formulated in the Havana 
decisions, will be, firstly, renewal of global negoti- 
ations on international economic cooperation and 
reform of the international economic system, and, 
secondly, strengthening of mutual cooperation 
among the non-aligned and other developing ooun- 


_ tries in all domains, in accordance with the concept 


of collective self-reliance. The first leads through the 
UN system and should include all the main questions 
of the raw material and power supply complex, 
world trade, monetary-finance relations and develop- 
ment problems, while the second is to link the deve- 
loping world in order to consolidate the use of its 
potential, to activate the economic and export re- 
sources of each country and to strengthen its overall 
negotiating positions vis-a-vis the developed world. 

mphasising the present practice as a drastic form 
of preventing the development of the developing 
countries, the non-aligned especially stres in 
Havana the importance of the consolidation of the 
policy of independence through economic emancipa- 
tion. Existing international (political and economic) 
relations are characterised by the fundamental diffe- 
rences between those wishing to preserve the status 
quo, that is their privileges, monopolies and inviol- 
able positions in decision-making in international 
financial institutions on the one hand, and the non- 
aligned and developing countries struggling for new 
relations on the other. Itis for this reason that the 
Final Document underlines that it is of imperative 
importance: to strengthen the unity and joint negoti- 
ating positions of the non-aligned and other develop- 
ing countries; to search for paths and means for the 
further promotion of the struggle for the realisation 
of their legitimate rights; to achieve true structural 
changes in the world economy and to realise mutual 
programmes contributing to their economio deve- 
lopment. 

The conclusion is also, therefore, of major impor- 
tance that the non-aligned and developing countries 
should bring into line their interests and needs and 
take up common stands on all questions on which 
the negotiate with the developed world. . 

All this, аз also stressed in the general debate and 
in the Final Document, should. contribute to the 
achievement of the goals of the New International 
Economic Order, which is one of the most important 
and most pressing tasks facing the non-aligned 
movement. The essence of this objective, which re- 
presents the interest of the whole of the international 
community is, as the non-aligned see it, the demo- 
cratisation of economic. relations in the world. 
Here in all countries should ipate — regardless 
of their size, socio-economio systems and level of 
economic development. O 
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Gentle 
Art 
of 
Bluffing 


C.LR. SASTRI 


T° bluff or not to bluff — that 
is the question: whether ‘tis 
nobler in the mind to bluff away 
the slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune, or to wage an honest 
battle against a sea of troubles 
and, by opposing, end them? To 
bluff, to win: to bluff, perchance 
to be found out: aye, there’s the 


rub. E 
For in that bluffing what paid- 
fol risks we may run must give us 
auso. That is the 
Indoces us to deal fairly with our 
fellow-humans and not systemati- 
cally to try to “put it over them" 
and thereby gain a treacherous 
advantage. The choice, of course, 
is immensely difficult: most often 
it is decided at our “nativity”. On 
this 
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some must be. 


judged to be born bluffers and . 


some, by taking thought, to 
achieve bluffing. There remains 
the third category: those on whom 
bluffing is thrust — willy-nilly, as 
it were. 

Just as the bombs fall on the 
just and the unjust alike, so, it 
might be argued, bluffing may, on 
occasion, be forced on the habitu- 
ally truthful no less than on the 
congenitally false. Circumstances, 
аз we know, alter cases. And 
instances have not been lacking 
of persons who could be presum- 
ed to have imbibed the beatitudes 
with their mothers’ milk subse- 
quently developing into very 
creditable imitators of a Nicolo 
‘Machiavelli or a Benvenuto 
Cellini. These things happen; we 
do not know why they . 

All, it goes without saying, do 
not ЫШТ alike. There is no one 
art of bluffing. There are as many 
arts as there are з to 
practise the same. А few. indeed, 
are such pee that it may 
besaid of them that age cannot 
wither nor custom stale the infinte 
variety of their bluffing. They are 
the maestros, the real artists. 
Blufing comes to them as 
reading and writing came to 

by nature. We can 

hem bluffing at all 
hours of the day and in all 
seasons of the year. They bluff 
rain or shine, in cold" wars no 
less than in "hot", and they can 
be disoovered on either side of 
the "iron", or the “bamboo”, 
curtain, and in any stratum of 
society. They bluff and bluster, 
even as Falstaff ran away from 
the battlefield, “оп principle". 

They are the ''diehards" and 
the *last ditchers' of bluffing. The 
post, with his eye in a fiue frenzy 
rolling, has visualised the rose 
that died'of aromatic pain. Theso 
gentlemen may be found, by 
those who care to seek them out, 
to be dying at their posts — with 
а last bluff on their lips. In life, 
we may presume, they bluffed 
assiduously — and while dying, 
they ceased not to bluff equally 
assiduously! They are at the 
opposite pole from the man who 
was such a born non-bluffer that 
when, аз what Mrs. Malaprop 
called an "'unscrupulous" Pro- 
vidence would have it, be acted 
the role of Othello in a dramatic 


performance, he deemed it inci 
bent on him to black himself all 
over. He, it is үзе wan the pro- 
totype-of the yo who bore, 
'mid show and ice, the banner 
with the strange device. , 
Again, bluffing may differ 
according to latitudo and longi- 
tude. What is sheer honesty above * 
the 38th Parallel may be pure 
bluffing below it, just as what is 
"cussedness" in the captain is 
sup to be “rank blasphemy” 
in the soldier. Have we not, been 
told that what is meat for one 
man may be poison for another? 
In some places people may 
take in their stride what in others 
compels neighbou's to raise 
their eyebrows and shrug their 
shoulders. By the same token, in 
some situations a.code of conduct 
may be followed with impunity 
that will hardly be tolerated in 
some others. The same rules, 
obviously, do not apply in маг. 
and peace. Those who are regar- 
ded as veritable angels in ihe 
piping times of peace are apt to 
me devils incarnate — “red 


‘tooth and claw" — when Arma- 


geddon is let loose on the human 
scone. | 

Then we are confronted witha 
revolutionary change of values. 
Is not everything fair in love and 
war? During the pendency ofa 
war the end is presumed to justify 
the means: the end being so noble, 
the means employed to achieve’ 
that estimable end may, it , would 
seem, be as ignoble as possible. 
Like the independent trooper, 
Tomkins, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel Woodstock, the contestants 
on ether side imagine themselves 
to be ''above such matters as 
ordinances”. í : 

When humanity is caught in 
the toils of war-hysteria it is not 
only freed fromall traditional 
inhibitions but, like trooper Tom- 
kins, gloats self-righteously, over 
the newly-won freedom. Thus it 
comes about that we elect our- 
selves to be our own law- 
and sitting in judgment over the 
most abominab'e atrocities that 
wé have committed, absolve our- 
selves from the least little taint 
of moral infamy and of spiritual 
apostasy Even what are com- 
monly called the beasts of the 
field and the vultures ofthe air 
and the monsters of the deep may 
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not descend to such acts, as have 
in’ Hamlet’s memorable phrase, 
“no relist of salvation in them”, as 
‘wo created in God’s own image) 
habitually commit in times of 
hostility. Yet, some-how, we 
contrive 10 exculpate, ourselves 
from cersure of any kind. 

It is, however, not only the 
soldier 03 the battlefield who is 
able to go berserk and generally 
make a t3orough nuisance of him- 
self. The civilian sitting cosily at 
home, as in his office, is prone to 
no less mischief in his own modest 
and unostentatious way. It is he 
who sets the ponderous machinery 
of propaganda in motion; and 
there is not, it appears to me, 
much te choose between the 
ravages Df insidious propaganda 
and the malefaction of actual 
fighting. If anything, the pen 
being proverbially mightier than 

‘the sword, the propaganda arm of 
war is more baleful in its effects 
on the snemy than the fighting 
опе. No holds are barred in either, 
to be suse; but the former has this 
supreme advantage over the 
latter, aamely, that, like the 
Rumour of Shakespeare, it isa 
person ‘ painted full of tongues” 
who “staffs the ears of men with 
false герогїв” and is thus one up 
over the other. And propaganda 
is nothing ifit is not political 
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‘needs to be written entitled: 


&alesmanship at the meridian of 
its splendour. Some day an 
interesting and instructive article 
“The 
Journalist as Bluffer.” If, as I 
earnestly believe, bluffing is an 
att, the journalist, predictably, 
is the artist par excellence, 
Bluffüing may differ widely in 
men and women. Talk of the 
equality of the sexes! In the mat- 
ter of bluffing women begin where 
men (the poor mutts!) leave off. 
The most consummate bluffer 
among men is a mere child, “a 
six years’ darling of a pigmy 
size", as Wordsworth so happily 
putsit, in comparison with 
a member of what is, cuphemisti- 
cally, called the *'gentler". sex. 
Someone has, very perspicaci- 
ously, remarked that the word 
“honour” is conspicuous by its 
absence in women's lexicons. This 
being so, it is not surprising that 
they have brought off,in every 
ago and clime, some of the rawest 
of deals, some of the meanest of 
coups. But, perhaps, it can be 
said in favour of bluffing that, 
where bluffing is bliss, 'tis folly 
to be straightforward and to act 
in obedience to the maxims and 
precepts embodied in the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Bhagavad 
Gita and the Upanishads and the 
Salva-Siddhanta. Women n.tur- 


! 
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ally act on the principle enunél- 
ated by the seventeenth century 
poet, Matthew Prior: 
The merchant, to secure his 
treasure, 
Conyeys it in a borrow'd name: 
Euphella serves to grace my 
measure, 
But Chloe is my real flame. 


These lines are the Jocus classi- 
cus On. the subject of bluffing. 
Their author has given pointed 
expression, “a local habitation, 
and Dame,” as it were, to the 
truth about it for all time. 

An essay, understandably, 
admits оѓ’ autobiographical- 
touches, and I have to confess 
that I have not been able to come 
up to the standard of bloffing 
outlined above. Actually, І have 
been more bluffed against than 
bluffing: the bluffee, not the 
bluffer! At the most I am only an 
amatuer in the line. My bluffing 
— such as it is — can be very 
easily seen through by the Pro- 
fessionals, the Big Guns, the High |. 
Priests. But I derive no little еп-_ 


со tfrom the celebrated ` 
F aphorism that a sculptor 
need not himself be made of mar- 


ble. Besides, is it not the out- 
sider who is credited with seeing 
most of the ваше? 
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Intellectuals’ 
Role in 
Pakistan’s 
Crises—II 


JAMIL RASHID 


О това 7, 1958, was а fatefal day in Pakistan's 
history. It wasthe beginning of a continuou’ 
crisis in which the country has been wallowing eve! 
since. During the Ayub period (1958-69), comprado! 
intellectuals consolidated their position, but there 
was also а social formation of indigenous intelleo- 
tuals who grew from a pre-capitalist formation. 

Four crises can be identified from 1958 onwards: 
first, the military take-over af 1958 itself, when there 
was militarisation of Pakistan’s politica! culture, and 
а distinct policy of promoting robber-barons came 
into operation. The second crisis was the downfall 
of the Ayub regime and take over by another 
dictator, who led the country to dismemberment. 
Pakistan went through its third crisis in 1971 when 
tho military action plunged the country into civil 
war for nine months (March-December 1971). The 
fourth crisis was the take-over of civil administration, 
July 5, 1977, by the armed forces. At present, Pakis- 
tan is in the ‘midst of a crisis while it is controlled 
by a theocratic-military dictatorship. The crisis has 
been compounded by the execution of Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, who was the only directly-elected Prime 

ister of Pakistan. 

During this period of twenty years, two distinct 

groups of intellectuals can be recognised: traditional 


The first part of this article, reproduced from View- 
t of Pakistan, appeared in Mainstream last week 
(October 13, 1979). 
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intellectuals, mainly ulema, religious leaders including 
mullahs: organio intellectuals: they can further 
divided into two groups, secularised eae 
journalists, lawyers, bureaucrats, students and crea-" 
tive writers, and people belonging to the same pro- 
fessional groups but linked with sectarian parties. 
From the perspective of recognising the role of the 
шан in the neo-feudalist society of Pakistan, 
it is important to see through the clash between 
traditional and organic intellectuals, as well as the 
contradictions between the secularised and teligious- 
oriented organic intellectuals. The second group, 
particularly the sect-oriented, can be distinguished as 
the subalterns of the established order. Thus Paki- 
stani crises can nm perceived from this continuous 
clash among le belonging to the traditional 
and organic ар рсоріе The The country is still in the 
wide fold of imperialist domains of central-south 
Asia, and so the external forces re-emphasise the 
conflict when the imperial powers seek to mediate as 
honest brokers in disguise, when in actual fact they 
perpetuate the crisis. 

Ayub’s take-over was apparently CIA-inspired, as 
later events proved. Jt was one of a series of military 
coups in the Third World, where the United States 
looked ‘for stability in order to foster "strategic. 
alliances Military and tied economio aid followed. . 
The next generation was to be socialised within the 
framework of capitalist ideology. For Pakistan, 
military government ushered in a crisis because from 
then onwards it was a garrison state, legalising the 
do.ninant rol: exercised by non- representative poli- 
tical actors. They also included those who required 
violence-enforced stability to maintain their position 
of power, that is, landlords and upcoming business- 
men-industrialists. The Tegime was distinctly anti- 
іпіеПесіо 1]; from the very beginning it encouraged 
sycophancy, which was to become a permanent 
feature of Pakistani socio-economic and political life. 
On October 10, 1958, the daily Daun, previously a 
staunch supporter of Mualim League Government, 
wrote: “Theo ‘peaceful revolution of October 7’ may 
have been the answer from heaven". 

The regime insisted on using the word ‘revolution’ 
in a most vulgarised form. For ten years, every 
Octobsr 7 witnessed thick supplements from each of 
the national newspapers and journals, culogising 
Ayub’s deeds. 

Within a fow weeks, a group of lawyers and j jorna- 
lists, the only two distinct intellectual gets at this 
stage of Pakistani history, gave their blessings to the 
regime. It was quite significant when the Chief 
Justice, Mohammad Munir, gave the verdict that а 
Ке coup is a recognised law — going by 

act 

Air Vice-Marshal Asghar Khan, who was io play 
a determining role in Pakistani politics, declared: 
“I should like to assure you of-the whole-hearted 
support of every man in my services.” 

owever, the real nature of the crisis appeared a 
little later. Within one year, the regime introduced 
the Basic Democracy system, which created. a loyal 
raral middle peasantry, and disfranchised the majority 
of the adult population of Pakistan. Ayub showed 
his contempt for his people, in the old colonial style, 
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cannot work in a hot climate. To have democracy 
wa must have a cold climate like Britain's". 

In order to divert attention, and engage some of 
the academics who might have opposed the military 
government, twenty-eight so-called ‘reform’ commis- 
sions were established. These oommissions were 
merely to collect facts and recommend, at best, 
marginal changes. The two most important problems 
were left 1ntackled: land reforms and education. As a 
consequeice, landlords’ power further grew with 
subsidies for fertilisers and tractors. Educational 
standards deteriorated, and with the rising popula- 
tion the rate of illiteracy rose high. A number of 
people wio received college education were indoc- 
trinated in the regime’s half-baked ideology. 

Various laws and ordinances were enacted, under 
Martial Law Regulations, controlling Press and 
publications, university teachers, curricula in schools 
and universities, professional groups and student 
organisations. One university professor wrote іп a 
foreign n2wspaper, out of desperation, that university 
teachers could not send research papers for publica- 
tion without the approval of the vice-charcellors and 
their heads of department. If there was a free voice 
ог а forum of intellectual discussion, the military 
regime closed that avenue on A 16, 1959, when 

„Рго we Papers Ltd. was taken over and later 

. sold in action cheaply to the regime's supporters. 
Later, urder the National Press Trust, the majority 
of the newspapers, including Progressive Papers, 
were put undor direct Government control. Those 
outside tas Press Trust were controlled through 
advertisement revenues. 

It was through the economic policy of the regime 
that con-radictions set in. Soon after the take-over, 
the Government announced that private enterprise, 
foreign investment and development strategy of the 
US ex would be its guiding lines. 

the Government posed to Беа ‘modem’, 
forward-looking one, with s ial reforms to ensure 
women’s rights and the use of Western technology, 
rhetorical assertion of Islamic ideology was still 
maintained. 


Tars poltical situgtion produced a three-level con- 
flict: the traditional urbanised intellectuals felt left 
out and theirrole seemed to be по тоге than the 
minimun functions of religioys rights, like perform- 
ing marriage ceremonies, under the new Family Law 
Ordinance; the secularised intellectuals, particularly 
comprador intellectuals who returned after training 
abroad, “ound themselves in conflict with tbe tradi- 
tional intellectuals who opposed their imperialiam- 
oriented policies, and finally there were secularised 
professionals and intellectuals who grew within the 
social change produced from the lopsided economic 
developrent, and found themselves as “outsiders”. 
Thus, during Ayub’s decade, there was growth of 
intellectualism, but intellectuals were still in а quan- 
dary, for their role was ina mishmash. Ayub Khan 
found himself isolated, and the country. was plunged 
into another crisis. 

. The second crisis was, іп fact,a continuation of 
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-on the day of his departure: "Our present destiny is 
to move from crisis to crisis. For us, there can be no 
rest or relaxation." 

The role of intellectuals in the period 1968-70 
needs elaborating. The movement for change erupted 
in October 1968. Students took thelead in the major 
university towns. This was followed by demands put 
forward by prfessionals, like engineers and physicians. 
Teachers in high schools and universities also took 
the initiative and for the first time refused co-opera- 
tion to Government officials who wanted to punish 
rebellious students. сапу the revolt spread, and 
the lower-income groups took courage: bank clerks, 
post-office workers joined strikes and demonstrations 
on streets, and finally the gherao movement which 
became a common feature not only among tho blue- 
collar workers but in factories in major cities. In the 
final stages of the 132 days of uninterrupted distur- 
bances, small towns and adjoining rural market 
centres also caught fire. Ayub Khan and his advisers 
panicked and let the Press report the disturbances 
without interference. Thus, by the time Ayub announ- 
ced his intention of stepping down, the country was 
in total ferment. It was a mass movement, unpreoe- 
dented in the country's history. 

The main feature of this crisis was that Pakistan 
was left in the doldrums, in the absence of political 
authority or any guidance from political parties. It 
was a revolutionary situation but there was no real 
vanguard or material base to work on. The tradi- 
tional intellectuals had also joined the movement, 
and their demand was not so much for religious 
ideology at this time as for democracy. It was 
natural for all grades of intellectuals to demand 
democratic rights, for Ayub's dictatorial regime left 
everybody out, except the bureaucracy, big industria- 
lists and close army friends. In the end, some of 
the officers (particularly superannuated ones) joined 
the movement, as they had also been politicised 
during the decade of one-man rule. x 

When Yahya took over the administration an 
March 25, 1969, the Constitution was abrogated, 
Martial law was reimposed with harsh , penalties 
taken from the 1958 Martial Law Regulations book. 
Nevertheless, there was a changed situation: during 
the ten years of repression and so-called economic 
miracle, with a high rate of growth, intellectualism 
became a part of the Pakistani educated class. This 
intellectualism produced isolated intellectuals, who 
belonged to various vested interests, i.o., profes- 
sionals (teachers, physicians, engineers, army officers), 
students and writers who had matured since partition. 
Many of these intellectuals joined hands with Bhutto 
in demonstrations, and later became part of his 
Pakistan People’s Party. It was ly their con- 
tribution that led to his success in the 1970 elections. 
The work done by these intellectuals raised con- 
sciousness in rural azd urban Pakistan. It сап also 
be said that Bhutto was the first ‘organic’ intellectual 
who brought these isolated intellectuals on one 
platform. £ 

Unfortunately, the ‘consciousness’ which grew 
during the rise of the People’s Party.was based on 
*utopianism'. There was no material foundation. In 
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usually disappointed. The leaders promise all kinds 
of things without any real prospects of achieving 
them. During the orisis of Yahya’s regime, army 
officers and traditional intellectuals again became 
prominent. There were a few intellectuals involved 
by individual army administrators, as in Punjab, but 
Government basically used the ulema, and their 
allies, for raising the bogey of ideology to suppress 
the roused expectations. In this process, there was 
polarisation of Right and Left. The Establishment 
relied on traditional intellectuals and teir political 
parties. lits Jamaat-i-Islami, and hoped for their 
victory in future elections. The elections of 1970 
further polarised the forces of Right and Left, 
besides fuelling regional conflicts. This led to a crisis 
even more severe than the two previous ones. 

The genesis of the civil war in Pakistan should be 
looked for in the initial crisis of 1958, when the 
democratic socialisation process was joopardised by 
the mili take-over. The immediate cause of the 
conflict ween West and East Pakistan was to 
locate the power base for a federal political system. 
The role of intellectáals was very, crucial in this 

od, for they were now a part of power-sharing 
in the prospective government; after the Deoember 
1970 elections. Except for isolated protests, West 
Pakistani political parties and their respective intellec- 
tual groups either participated in the military action 
aga'nst East Bengal or remained silent until the day 
they thought the conflict would be resolved. Tradi- 
tional intellectuals and their allies not only agreed 
to military action but also provided volunteers to 
crush the movement in East Bengal. Organic intel- 
lectuals, particularly those who belonged to the 
People’s Party, intellectualised their acquiescence by 
accepting ‘the concept of unitary government, and 
repeated that the capitalists were the main enemy, 
In some ways this can be explained on the basis of 
the existing social structure of Pakistan. The country 
was now divided into two conflicting regions; each 
region had its own traditional and organic intelleo- 
tuals. The intelligentsia of East Bengal, later Bangla- 
desh, now turned into nationalists. The Bengali 
intellectuals found it difficult to c>operate with 
Pakistani intellectuals who. had grown up in isolation 
with distorted economic development, mainly based 
in Punjab and Sind. With the inception of One 
Unit, many of the indigenous intellectuals, belonging 
to each of the provinces, found themselves fighting 
their own struggle in the same way as East Bengal. 
To that extent intellectuals belonging: to smaller 
' provinces sided with East Bengal and opposed 
military action. 


FINALLY, during the nt crisis, which emerged 
from the March 1977 elections, the role of intell:c- 
tuals became even more complex. Bhutto's PPP had 
attracted a large number of organic intellectuals, but 
they found themselves in disarray after 5$ years of 
PPP rule. As has been pointed out earlier, during the 
Ayub era, intellectualism developed and there was 
‘consciousness’ without actual material foundation. 
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reality. Perhaps he wanted to help the downtrodden 
in a sincere way but the environment in Pakistan was 
such that he had to satisfy the sincere ‘idealism’ of 
progressive forces in the weak economio structure of 
a neo-feudal State. There was an onslaught from the. 
traditional intellectuals supported by sectarian parties 
and industrialists-businessmen. In this, process, he 
continuously appeased the Rightist lobby and isolat- 
ed the pro Ive intellectuals. 

As a result, in the March 1977 elections, landlords 
returned to the party of power, and overshadowed 
the remaining progressive elements of the PPP. A 


‘group of traditional-secularised intellectuals joined 


hands with the PPP, and returned to the tradition of 
sycophancy which was a part of the Ayub era. The 
comprador bourgeoisie and their intellectual groups 
joined hands with imperialist forces and destabilised 
the civilian government оѓ Pakistan. This time, the 
very future of Pakistan as a.nation State is at stake. 

Intellectuals can be divided intó two groups: tradi- 
tional intellectuals, belonging to sectarian groups and 
their allies; organic intellectuals formed during the 
process of industrialisation. The formation of the 
intellectual group in Pakistan is a late development. 
During the movement for partition of the Indian 
sub-continent and independence іп 1947 there was a 
very limited role for intellectuals. Traditional intellec- 
tuals actively opposed the creation of Pakistan," anf” 
a few organic intellectuals joined very late. і 

For the first ten years. the role of intellectuals was 
proscribed asthe Muslim League leadership was 
against all pro ives, and the few recognisable 
intellectuals at stage belonged to the progressive 
writers. A group of journalists were lined up to 
support the t of the day. The military 
takeover of 1958 ushered in the first crisis; in the 
next ten [гъ with industrialisation there was a 
growth of intelleotualism which produced a few 
scattered organio intellectuals, partly secularised, 
but also another group attached to the traditional 
intellectuals and their allies, There was also the 
phenomenon of comprador intellectuals who were’ ` 
the product of comprador bourgeoisie, as imperialism 
in Pakistan created these two groups side by side. 

In the last two crises the role of intellectuals was 
contradictory. At one stage the organio intellectuals . 
were Or under the umbrella of the People’s 
Party; they raised the consciousness of the people 
during the against Ayub Khan and later in 
the elections of 1970. Later, however, their oolumns 
were disarrayed, as landlords once again became the 
dominant group ia te Pakistani economic-political 

their 


Now, in the midst of the fourth crisis, the country 
is ruled by a theocratic-military set-up. The tradi- 
tional sectarian intellectuals give the Establiahment 
fall support. A few scattered organic, secularised 
intellectuals, including student-groups, writers and 
journalists, are interned, and their role can be fore- 
seen at the time of the expression of the will of 
masses — in elections or otherwise. [Г] 

| (Concluded) 
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Jana Sangh 
and RSS: 
Some Facts 


S.S. EHANOLKAR 


ERY Зот people know today that there were people 
in the Jana Sangh itself who had protested 
against domination by the RSS. Now, when Socia- 
Lists and others level the same charge, they are 
acciised of advancing a lame excuse for resigning 
from th» Janata Party. One may refer to the book 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra by Prof. M.A.Jhangiani, 
published in 1967, in which it has been pointed out 
that the President ofthe Jana ‘Sangh, Maulichandra 
Sharma, resigned from the partyin 1954 on the 
ground that the Jana Sangh was dominated by the 
RSS. А 
The complaint regarding RSS domination is not 
one brought forward by outsiders; it was there 
within the Jana Sangh, and Jana Sangh members 
who did not belong to-RSS stock could not put up 
with RSS domination: It is thus nota problem of 
recent crigin. Persons who did not eve in any 
Socialist ideology but subscribed to the Jana Sangh 
ideology could also not tolerate the dominance of 
the RSS on the Jana Sangh. A man of the status of 
presidemt of the Jana Sangh resigned on this issue 
when tero were по Limayes or Gores to create 
trouble 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee was the first President 
of the Jana Sangh and · Maulichandra Sharma was 
the seccnd. When Sharma resigned, the Jana Sangh 
passed a resolution clarifying its position regarding 
the RSS in the following words: “The Jana Sangh is 
‚а perfectly democratic party taking decisions by itself 
by well-established. democratic conventions without 
being d ctated to by the RSS or any outside agency”. 
The Clarification offered by the Jana Sangh on its 
relations with the RSS will not satisfy many. The 
trouble has its origin not in the written constitution 
of the party but in things that are unwritten. The 
' RSS is ће main recruiting ground of the Jana Sangh. 
Jana Sangh members who formerly belonged to the 
RSS coatinue to receive guidance from the Sarsancha- 
Јак оѓ tae RSS though they are not directed to do so. 
by the constitution of the Jana Sangh or by the, 
constitction of the RSS. To RSS volunteers an oral 
message from their "Guru" carries the same force 
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a8 à résolution in the case of members of othet 
organisations. - 

In politics everything cannot be explained with the 
help of a written constitution or resolutions. Thé 
problem of dual membership cannot be solved by 
forbidding Jana Sangh members from becoming 
RSS members. What is important is not the technical 
point of membership but the common bonds thst 
exist independently of membership. 

It is reported from Yeotmal (September 15) that 
Jagannathrao Joshi, Janata Party leader, alleged that 
Madhu Limaye and Bahuguna had acted on tho 
advice of their “Russian masters” in splitting the 
Janata Party. It seems that Joshi has forgotten that 
a President of his party once resigned giving the same 
reason as has been given recently by Limaye and 
others. Are we to presume that.Maulichandra Sharma 


` also acted on the advice of "Russian masters” when 


he resigned on the ground of RSS domination? Why 
is there a reference to Russians while explaining a 
split inthe Janata Party? Socialism isa foreign 
ideolo according to Golwalkar, and hence not 
applicable to Bharat. Probably it is presumed by the 
RSS leaders that every socialist seeks advice from 
Russia. 

In the above-mentioned book by Prof. Jhangiani 


_ there is a reference to the Tandon-Nehru controversy 


in the Congress during 1950-51, Purshottamdas 
Tandon was oontesting tho election for Presidentship 
ofthe Congress. Tandon was supported by Sardar 
Patel. Jawaharlal Nehru wrote to Patel (dated 
August 28, 1950— Patel Correspondence, Volume 
10): “My decision was thet I could not serve in the 
Working Committee if Tandon was President. That 
decision was taken for two major reasons...Tandon 
had pursued during the past two years and was still 
pursuing/a policy which to my thinking was utterly 
wrong and harmful and his election would undoub- 
tedly give an impetus to this policy and I must dis- 
sociare myself completely from it. Secondly because 
the election was becoming more and more a clash 
betwee ушуш у g ропа кы ane became a kind 
of symbol of one and ass was) being supported 
widely by Hindu Mahasabha and RSS шел. То 
join the Working Committee for me in these circum- 
stances would be not only some kind of surrender to 
that policy but would also be, in the ces, 
improper and undignified for me”. 

These were the views ex by Nehru in his 
personal letter to Sardar Patel. After the death of 
the Sardar there was a crisis on this issue and Tandon 
was compelled by Nehru to resign from the President- . 
ship of the Congress. Prof. Jbangiani has quoted a 
few lines from The Organiser in his book: “Had 
Mr Tandon continued to be Congress President and 
had the Congress accepted the views which he pro- 
pounded, there would probably be no need to create 
the Jana Sangh” (Organiser, April 8, 1963). The 
above lines show how near Tandon was to the RSS 
and the Jana Sangh. ; 

At that time thero wero many in the Congress who 
did not like the way Tandon was dropped from the 
Presidentship of Congress. Nehru's approach 
was ideologically: correct, but in order to асас 

: (Continued on page 26) 
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What Went 
Wrong 

. With our 
Space : | 

‚ Ventures? 


C | 
\ 


DILIP BOSE ' 


Г four years India’s three ven- 
tures in outer vo 
failed miserably. ‘Aryabhatta’ 
launched on April 10, 1975, and 
‘Bhaskara’ on June 17, 1979, 
both carried into space by Soviet- 
made rockets, failed to function 
while in orbit. Aryabhatta’s was 
‚ а caso of power failure, and the 
television cameras of. Bhaskara 


have so far failed to click. ^ 


The latest in this line of 
failures is India's first satellite 
launch vehicle (SLV-3), launched 
from the island of Sribarikota off 
the castern coast of Andhra 
Pradesh, situated about 17 km 
east of Sulurpeta in ‘Nellore dis- 
trict. In our submission the 
cause of failure does not lie in 
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the lack of technical skill or 
necessary scientific knowledge. 
India’s scientists all over the 
world;have made their mark in 
various scientific and other re- 
search projects. It will be interest- 
ing to find out just how many 
Indian scientists abroad are eng- 
aged in space research alone. No, 
the failure must be due to or- 
ganisational inefficiency, red tape 
and the like, and is no doubt a 
reflection of the general demorali- 
sation all around, the kind of 


demoralisation that makes a Cal-. 


outtan take it for ted that 
the ordinary technologies of the 


‚ twentieth oentury — eleotric light- 


ing, telephones, gas fuel supply, 
etc — are not to be had in the 
city of Calcutta, once described 
as the city of palaoes and the 


Second city of the once mighty 


British Empire. 

The saving grace was that the 
SLV-3 fell in the Bay of Bengal 
and had a: watery grave. But it 
had to be so by the laws of 
celestia] mechanics. A rocket is 
always projected.to outer space 
in favour of the diurnal rotation 
of the earth from west to east to 
add to its velocity, and sinoe it 
was being projected from the east 
coast of India, the whole stretch 
of the Bay of Bengal was there 


' to take it to its bosom in case of 


its failure to go to outer space, 
as indeed was the case. 


Wae a thorough probe must 
take place as to why this two апа 
а half crore rupees project failed 
in this way, what we can do is to 
look @ little more closely at how 
a’ rocket is launched into outer 
space and а body with all'the 
instruments inside.it, called ‘pay- 
load', is placed in orbit in space 
gircumnavigating the earth, with 
some reference to the fate of the 


. SLV-3 Indian rocket. 


А rocket is propelled. by 
Newton's action-reaction prin- 
ciple. But the point to note is 
that the gas ejected at tbe tail- 
nozzle of the rocket does not 
push any air round it — this in 
turn is supposed to propel the 
rocket upward, i.e., in the op- 
posite direction. This is a popular 
misoonception. In space there is 
no air and therefore the раз 
ejected does not push against 
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anything. it is the action of the 
ejected cir al produces the 
correspon thrust in op- 
te wall of the rocket. ;Strict- 
y, it is the principle of conser- 
vation of momentum. Тһе simile 
will be not of a boat propelled 
by oars striking st the, water 
but of a gun recoiling after being 
fired, | 


In this sense & rocket dan bo 


aptly compared to fireworks used ' 


during Diwali and other festive 
occasions. The fireworks contain 
gun-powder which is ignited. The 
point to note again is that gun-. 
powder, a mixture of potassium 
nitrate, sodium and carbon, is 
self-ignited, ie. the oxygen 
necessary for combustion is sup- 


‘plied by the potassium nitrate. 


To propel a rocket we пзе а fuel 
plus an oxidiser. It is'easier to 
control the quantity of diquid 


fuel at a given moment in the : 


rooket chamber. . К 

In the case of the SLV-3 
rocket, we are informed that “‘all 
its four stages are fuelled bya 


‘solid propellant weighing a total 


of 14 tonnes out of the SLV-3's 
total weight of 17 tonnes.” , Fur- 
ther, “the point of the SLV- 
3 was the indigenously developed 
solid propellant with a specific 
impulse of 270 seoonds. This is 
said to be comparable to the best 
fuel used in military missiles. 
Specific impulse із a measure of 
the fuel efficiency in providing the 


. upward thrust. In the case of 


SLV-3, the thrust developed by 
the first stage was enough to lift 
off an object. (weighing) 43 
tonnes » А ` . 


The initial thrust therefore was 
adequate in so far as the total 
initial weight of SLV-3 at the 
launching pad was only 17 
tonnes. е 

But we are not aware that, any 
four-stage rocket has yet been 
devised because, as we ‘shall. 


seo shortly, tho final pay-load in . 


the weight break-up of the whole 
Tooket will be proportionately 
very small compared to the whole 
rooket. We take it that in the 
PTI despatch, by the fourth 
is meant the final pay-load itsélf, 
which is really a part of the third 
stago and not а separate stage. 
Let us work this out in a little ` 
more fi 

It has been found that ina: 


ЪЪ А ТИТС Tarr 


1 


foul. d wanuwduvnb we vpu" 
mum so far has been: If the 
propulsion fuel takes 80 per oent 
of the whole weight of the rocket, 
then the chamber takes 15 per 
cent, so that by spending these 
95 pe- cent (the fuel is burnt out 
and tae chamber is delinked), we 
can send a pay-load of only 5 per 
cent. This optimum ratio of 95 to 
5 per zent is subject to variation 
depending on the thrust of the 
rocke- fuel. But it cannot very 


much as indeed in the SLV-3 also . 


the >roportion of the whole 
weight to the fuel was 17 to 14. 


Now to oonstruct a three-stage 
rocket, we add a whole second 
rocket in the pay-load of the first 
rocket with the same weight 
break-up. So the final pay-load 
of the second stdge compared to 
the wkole rocket works out to 5 
cent. And then 


difficut to add a fourth stage to 
it. К 
As the rocket reaches the upper 
atmosphere, air-resistance 
very starply, almost to zero. 
fact, eren above the stratosphere, 
ie. say above the 6 to 7 miles 
above -ho earth’s surface covered 
these days by Jumbo jets and the 
like, air resistance is very small. 
A roczet to outer space passes 
throug. this dense atmosphere in 
a very ‘short time, reaches the 
near vacuum of u atmos- 
phere, and then a the 


removed, 
conduc laid down by law. 
““Wo-kers’ i 


may be limited to workers’ welfare—oonditions of 


work, Lousing, schools, eto." 


JP's concept of economico revolution is not likely 
to be ocnsidered revolutionary enough 
believe in Marxism. But his idea is simple and prac- 
tical—t radical change in the economio structure of 
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management may be 
the trade unions train their repre- 


1815 10 26го, 105 FAs aT wie tai- 
end of the rocket is ejected with 
greater. force and the rocket 
motor works with much greater 
А final pay-load 
therefore can be reduced much 
farther. In the case of the SLV-3 
it -was only 40 kg to 17 tonnes, 
i.e., a. proportion of 1 in 20. This 
is because the SLV-3 was not in 


any case supposed to go very | 
high. 


We .hasten to add that the 
Jumbo jet, though working on 
the reaction principle, depends 
on the surrounding air іо propel 
it. A Jumbo jet, through an 
aeroplane in the sense that it 


- depends on air for its propulsion, 


ds already also using a rocket's 
reaction principle. ' ! 


and the rocket appears to poise 
precariously on its tail as if it will 
topple down. Actually for a few 
seconds the weight of the rocket is 
counterbalan by the thrust of 
the rocket motor though only of 
the first stage which alone has 
been ignited and has to be so. As 


‘the thrust develops further and 


the rocket takes off it can coast 
further upward от forward by its 
own momentum. 

After tho first stage has done 
its work, its ohamber is also 
delinked from the main body of 
the rocket (all this is done auto- 
matically); the second stage takes 
over and thrusts the rocket fur- 
ther forward or upward, but at 
this stage the remaining rocket 
(.e., the second and the third 
stage with the pay-load) is tilted 
gradually at an angle of 45 


umo ine TONU SAKO nus иишисл› 
its work, the rooket has already 
attained the requisite “height” 
from the carth's surface. Strictly, 
the earth is already now looking 
like a giant ball and therefore we 
should talk not of “height” but 
distance from the earth. 

The second stage is also now 
delinked from the main body of 
the remaining portion of the roc- . 
ket (Le., the third stage and the 
pay-load), and this portion is 
Polling throngh spaceina direc- 
tion parallel to the carth's sur- 
face. The third stage gives it the 
final thrust to attain the mini- 
mum requisite velocity of ,18,000 
miles per hour or 5 miles рег: 
seoond to make it orbit round the 
earth. The third stage at the time 
of its flring is like a gun placed 
on a turret ready for firing, and 
the turret is situated at a 
“height” or a\distance well above 
the carth's atmosphere. As the 
third stage places y-load in 
orbit round the ‚ it opens 
like a flower petal and the pay- 
load is ejected. Then the pay- 
load and ths third stage, though 
delinked from each other, start 
orbiting the earth. 

These are the essential details 
of rocket propulsion to space. In 
the case of thejSLV-3, the ill-, 
fated first Indian rocket, the 
second stage refused to function. 
This happened not due to lack of 
necessary scientifio and technical 
knowledge or personne] — the 
fault lies elsewhere. We must 
demand a thorough investigation `` 
and cannot be satisfied with the 
kind of bald statement that this 
was Our first venture into space 
on our own and therefore almost 
destined to fall. 





Total Revolution (Continued on page 12) 
vided: it meets certain standards of society and its economic institutions, as also their 
ПА new, revolutionary forms. 

implies both change and new creation. 

JP tried to be true to the demands of both social 
commitment and self-change. That isa remarkable 
achievement, In trying to mediate between 
upsurge and the inner spirit of anarchism, the social 


'Economio revolution 


mass 


i and ће supra social, he set in motion а possibility 


by those who 


which it'will be un wise to pooh-pooh. The 

with J. Krishnamurti and Aurobindo, thinker and 

prophet, respectively, reveal a range in his personality 
programme which deserves closer scrutiny. | 


affinity 
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Jana Sangh and RSS 


the ideological issue involved in the action taken by 
him, it was argued in those days that as both Nehru 
and Tandon came from Allahabad there must have 
been some personal ill-feeling between the two. 
Today also attempts are being made to sidetrack. the 
ideological issue involved in the split of the Janata 
Party. It is being propagated that all are power- 
irsty and are relying upon the “excuse” of RSS 
omination. 

The resignation of the JS President and the Nehru- 
Tandon oontroversy are old incidents which have 
some significance in the context of current develop- 
ments. Prof. Jhangiani has narrated the story of 
how the Jana Sangh was born. When it was found 
that the Hindu Mahasabha was not useful for politi- 


(Continued from page 23) 


cal purposes it was Dr S.P. Mukherjee who took 
the initiative in founding a political party, the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh, and some prominent RSS . 
workers like Vasantrao Oak camo forward to help 
Dr Mukherjee in his mission. | 
The author has also given the reason why the RSS 
took interest.in founding the Jana Sangh. When the 
RSS was banned after Gandhiji’s murder there was 
no effective voice in the legislature to defend the 


RSS. It was to meet this need that the RSS took 
Вр e cause of the Jana Sangh and came to be asgo- 
ted with the JS from its inception. 
The author has taken the help of Jana Sangh 
leaders in writing the above book. It can therefore 
be taken as an authentic history of the Jana Sangh. D 
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India’s Development 
‘Strategy: 
Crisis and Conflict ~ 


i 


RANJIT SAU 


Jonis a country with a remarkable endowment of 
nattral and human resources. It has substantial 
deposiis of iron ore, manganese, and other minerals. 
. It is equally rich in energy potential: it has coal, 
lignite a modest amount of petroleum, and an 
immerse reserve of hydroelectric power. India’s re- 
sources as a whole would give her a leading position 
in wodd industry, in particular the steel and enginoe- 
ring irdustries and the chemical industries based on 
coal It has а fair supply of skilled manpower. _ 
At the timo of attaining political independence in 
1947, India had: a well-established capitalist class, 
and a trained bureaucracy. The country since then 
has hed’a relatively long period of political stability. 
Soon after independence the political leadership 
chalked out à programme of rapid economic deve- 
lopment, with a balanced growth of agriculture and 
industry, providing full employment and equitable 
income distribution. In many respects it was а unique 
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phenomenon in world history: the world had never 

seen anything Шке this before. Soon after coming ' 
out of the colonial yoke of two centuries, a vast 
country with an extremely low level of per capita 
income, but immense potentialities in terms of 


.human and natural resources, set out on the course 


of massive industrialisation and equally impressive 
agricultural transformation, all within the system of 
parliamentary democracy and bourgeois property 
relations. Its basic objective was to achieve a self- 
reliant, growing economy that would provide all 
possible opportunities for the advancement of every 
individual, big or small. : ' 

At least so it was їп the professed policy of the 
country from the very beginning. But soon interests 
of the ruling class asserted themselves; and the actual 
course of history came to be much different from the 
original blue-print. 

In 1951, the population of India was 362 million: 
in the next two decades it went up by 52 per cent, 
or by 186 million. On a per capita basis the net 
area sown was initially 0.82 acre; it declined by 22 
per cent, to 0.64 acre іп 1971. The index of crop- 
ping intensity was 1.11 in 1951, and 1.18 in 1971. 
the gross cropped area was 0.91 acre and 0.74 acre 
per capita in these two years, respectively. In rela- 
tion to countries like tho USA and the USSR, of 


' course, India is a land-poor country; but in compari- 


son with China and Japan,.India's land endowment 
is much better. | 

About three-fourths of India’s population are 
dependent on agriculture for livelihood. Some 45 per 
cent of the national income originates fróm this 
source. Food grains are the major crops that account 
for nearly three-fourths of the cultivated land. Bet- 
ween 1949-50 and 1964-65, agricultural output as a 
whole increased at the annual rate of3 2 per cent; 
thereafter, between 1964-65 and 1976-77 the growth 
rate waslower, namely 2.1 per oent. АП through 
these years the yield per unit of land improved at 
the rate of 1.7 per cent. annually, while the rate of 
expansion of area declined from 1.5 per cent 
year during 1949-50/1964-65 to 0 4 per cent dur 
1964-65/1976-77, and зо the rate of growth of output 
fell 

Self-sufüciency in- food has been one of the most 
dearly held objectives in! India. Growth іп’ food- 

8 output was at the annual rate of 3.0 per cent 

during 1949-20/1964 65, but only 2.6 per cent during 
1964-65/1976/77. As much as two-fifihs of the 
growth of output during the first period came from 


. the expansion of area under cultivation. And this 


was a matter: of concern, for the area could not be 
expanded indefinitely, specially because India had 
already brought under cultivation a dangerous high 
proportion of the total territory. There was &n even 
more serious matter of concern. The balance bet- 
ween population and the output of foodgrains was 
precarious; worse was the fact that the marketed sur- 

lus of foodgrains, which is the source of subsistence 

or the urban region and the major determinant of 
industrial wages, stagnated in absolute volume and 
dwindled fast as a proportion of the foodgrains pro- 
duction. A major change in agricultural policy there- 
fore took place in the mid-1960s. 


~ 
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in the 19503 and up tothe mid-60s, the official 
strategy of agricultural transformation was largely: 
informed by the Gandhian concept of a peasant eco- 
nomy consisting of small and middle peasants. The 
strategy had three components: (a) land reform, (b) 
Co-operative farming, (c) community development. 
It was intended to reconcile the measures for step- 


ping up agricaltaral production with those for reduc- . 


ing poverty and unemployment of vast rural masses. 
Among the targets of land reform, the first was to 
abolish intermediary tenures and it was rather easy 
to accomplish. The most dismal failure was in res- 
pect of implementing the legal ceiling on land owner- 
ship and redistributing the land held іп excess 
thereof. Up to Jaly 31, 1977, not even one half of 
one per cent ofthe total agricultural land in India 
had actually been redistributed. As for cooperative 
farming, it was visualised that the entire cultivation 
in the country would be brought under this form of 
organisation so that small and middle peasants could 

t full advantages of large-scale production, market- 
ing апд other facilities. The community development 
programme, the third component of the agricultural 
strategy, started in !952 and spread over the whole 
country by 1963. It was based upon the premise 
that rural masses would come forward to supply 
voluntary labour for the creation of productive assets 
without exp:cting any share in the fruits thereof. 
Neither cooperative farming, nor community deve- 
lopment, mads much headway; and soon they were 
forgotten. ' 

The New Agricultural Strategy was launched in 
1964-65. Its two maia features are: all-out official 
support for capitalist farming, and the technology of 
cultivation that used: high-yielding varieties (HYY) 
seeds, and high doses of fertiliser. By its very nature, 
the technology is applicable only in limited areas of 
assured irrigation. The technology spread very fast: 
from merely 200 acres of HYV cereals in 1964-65.to 
as much as 24 million acres by 1968-69, and 62.6 
million acres by 1973-74, out of the total cultivated 
area of some 360 million acres. Wheat is the only 
major crop to have gained from it. But on the whole 
the growth rate of foodgrains remained below the 
past trend. 

Over the years a strong group of rich farmers has 
arisen in rural India, in the wake of official policy of 
promoting capitalist farmers and the threat of land 
redistribution from large land-owners. This group is 
now under economio pressure as there is a deficiency 
of demand for foodgrains, and a rising trend of cost 
of production. Side by side, the ranks of agricul- 
tural labourers have been swelling as the stagnant 
non-agricultural sector of the rural eoonomy fails to 
absorb the growing rural work force. 


Wiru the launching of the programme of rapid indus- 
trialisation in tho mid-1950s, the public sector took 
up responsibility for constructing the infrastructure 
of transport, communication and power, and for 
building up basio and key Ind es such as steol, 
cement, machine tools, and chemicals. The public 
sector was to make over 50 per cent of the invest- 
ment in the organised sector. The industrial bour- 
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geolsie readily acquiesced, for it suited their private 
accumulation. The record of indastrial growth in 


aoa and quality is certainly remarkable. Initially 


emphasis was;on import-substitution, but later the 
stress shifted to export promotion. The private indus- · 
trial sector grew rapidly in a protected market. Tho 
restrictions such as licensing, quota and all that, 
were taken advantage of by big industrial ‘houses. 
Meanwhile, industrial growth in the last IO years 
had slowed down; net capital formation of the pri- 
vate. corporate sector had drastically fallen. · There 
are several hypotheses to oxplain this stagnation. 
One of the important factors is that the big bour- 
geoisie appear to be more inclined to'swallow up 
smaller capital and thus increase profits than to ex- 
pand production. Various official restrictions, and 
controlling devices have failed to check the growth 
of big bourgeoisie and its absorption of smaller capi- 
tal This process is known asthe centralisation of 
Th into which India. entered some time in the 

60s. 

Although the profit rate in Industry has improved 
in the 19708, there is hardly any sign of revival of 
the economy. On the contrary, а large number of 
industrial units have fallen sick, and the Government 
has been obliged to nurse them back to health. The 
market for industrial goods, particularly those*megnt. se 
for Po ed of the less affluent, has not expan- . 
ded much. Rather, there are indications of its rela- 
tive shrinkage. There were attempts in the early 
1970s to use the export market asan outlet for 
industrial goods; but the results have not been 
durable. Q7 uc 

Foreign capital occupies a key position in the pri- 
vate corporate sector. Branches of foreign companies 
and foreign-controlled rupee companies are increas- 
ing their hold in manufacturing industries. ‘They 
acoount for some 25 per cent of total assets and of 
net sales, but claim as much as 40 per cent of gross 
profits of the entire private corporate sector. Most 
of the inflow of private foreign capital is in the. forni 
of retained earnings; the outflow of dividends, royal- 
ties, eto, far exceeds the net inflow of foreign capital. 
In terms of cash also, foreign capital is instrumental 
in severe drainage from India, Yet there is an ever- 
increasing sphere of foreign capital. 

Defined in a broader sense so as to include admi- 
nistration and departmental and non-departmental! 
enterprises of the Government, the public sector in 
ladia is the largest employer, and the largest consu- 
mer. The public sector also undertakes the major 
part of investment in. organised eoonomic activities. 
Yet its contribution to gross domestic product is not 
even 20 per cent. 2. | 

The public sector has a critical problem of rtsource 
mobilisation. Its own savings cover hardly one-fourth 
of its investment; tho rest is financed through borrow- 
lag from the public, banks and from other countries. 
Companies of the publio sector ykld very little by 
way Of profit. Its vast investments in irrigation 
works are a source of continuous loss. Efforts to 
raise tax revenue, mainly through indirect 
add a disproportlonately heavier burden on the 
poorer sections. . 

Yet, the public sector, including nationalised 


banks, is a major source of financing the investment- 
savings zap of the private corporate sector. Further- 
more, waatever little increase in employment -has 
taken place in recent years, it has been only in the 

* public sector. It із to be noted that the wage and 
salary 51 of Government administration alone 
exceeds the wage bill of all the factories in India. A 
large part of the urban work force is thus not directly 
under a capitalist employer, although they suffer in 
other ways under the capitalist system. Ií the process 
of econcmic planning has helped the growth of capi- 
talist farmers and the big bourgeoisie, it has also 
fostered a powerful group of petty-bourgeoisie like 
civil servants, office workers and high-paid 
fessiona.s, who are the members of the rising middle 
class. 2 


THE present crisis of the Indian economy has the 
follo dimensions. In agriculture, a basically 
inappropriate technological choice had been made 
in the rrin-1960s. The now agricultural technology is 
very much fertiliser intensive and it relies upon in- 
puts whioh are becoming increasingly expensive. It is 
prone to realisation crisis, which is the other name 
for demand deficiency; and what is more, the recent 

Ще јл 1 and fertiliser prices in the world market 

. has reduced its viability. It was partly thrust upon 
India bv the vested interests of foreign capital. So far 
the Government has shielded the agricultural sector 
from the impacts of these factors through support 
price, procurement, subsidy, eto., but it would be 
increasigly difficult to maintain this policy. On the 
other kand, it is (оо late to ask thousands of rich 
farmers to try alternative technology. 

Industrial production has stagnated, and private 
capital accumulation has fallen in recent years, not 
because of a fall in profit rate; if anything, the rate 
of profi: has gone up and big industrial houses in 
particular have increased their assets, sales and 
profits. While agricultural stagoation, reduction in 
public investment and sich other factors might have 
played their role, there are indications that the big 
bourgecisie are engaged in the process of centralisa- 
tion of capital. 


On the whole, India's economy is a capitalist . 


economy, and the laws of capitalism are fiercely af 
work, Bat it is a case of under-developed capitalism: 
the couatry never had the benefits of competitivo 
capitalism, from the very inception of the industrial 
bourgecisie having been characterised by monopo- 
listic fectures. So also in agriculture — the capitalist 
farmers after receiving a major stimulus in the mid- 
19608 have emerged as a powerful lobby in the 
politica: soene. Technology, which is one of the 
prime movers of production in the world today, is 
largely determined by vested interests of foreign 
capital — in industry as much as in agriculture. The 
internal dynamios of such an under-developed capita- 
lism cannot generate sustained economic growth. 
The Indian economy can move in different ways. 
One of ће more likely scenarios is that the ‘green 
revolution’ type of technology would continue; as a 
result capitalist farmers would demand more and 
more;financia] support from the Government. The 
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bourgeoisie would like to see agricultural expansion, 
but should the diversion of resources to agriculture 
cut too much into the publio funds, which would 
have been otherwise available to industry, a conflict 
of interests comes into being. The Government 
would certainly try to strike а balance, but it is likely 
to become an increasingly difficult task. In terms of 
classical economics, such a problem could be resolved 
in two ways, namely, reduction of real wages and 
proper technological progress. The latter being out 
of the question now, the first option appears to be 
the only feasible one. In the policies of neoclassical 
economics, emphasis is placed on ‘correct pricing’. 
But India’s problem is far too complicated, to be 
corrected by tinkering with the price mechanism 
alone. Keynesian economics under such circumstances 
recommends increased public investment to bolster 
up demand. But that is also not going to be of much 


help. 

The ruling classes can afford to be eclectioal in their 
policy шо It appears that three courses are 
open to them: (i) to\ reduce real wages, (ii) to во 
remould the public sector that it mobilises resources 
from the people at large and spends them in subsidi- 
sing agriculture and the private sector in industry, 
and (iii) to invite foreign capital as a means of supple- 
menting available domestic investment. This would be 
then a mixture of classical, neoclassical and Keynesian 
шун But it cannot take the Indian economy very 
ar. Real wages are already very low and have been 
falling in the last two decades. The burden of financ- 
ing capitalist farmers and industrial bourgeoisio 
through the public sector would evidently fall more 
and more on the poorer seotions. And foreign capital 


‚ is never a souroe of net positive inflow in the long 


run; sooner or later it drains away much more than 
what it brings in. 

In such an economy it is somewhat idle to visua- 
Ше need-oriented, endogenous, self reliant, ecologi- 
cally sound another development unless it is based on 
structural] transformations in social relations, in 
eoonomio activities and in their spatial distribution 
Soutien OF ee ы to realise the 
conditions of self-management and participation in 
decision-making by all those affected by it, from the 
rural or urban community to the world as a whole. 
This calls for a mass movemeht to effect a structural 
transformation. The mass movement has to combine 
eoonomic and political agitations. In India the poli- 
tical set-up now appears to be more congenial to 
acoel the process. In the economic sphere the 

licy for transition to another development has to 

formulated keeping in view the contradictions 
which prevail among the ruling classes. ` 
` Although capitalist farmers have emerged іп a big 
way there aro still many villages of India dominated 
by feudal and semi-feudal land-lords; and there are 
conflicts of interests among these two classes. Land 
should be шише to the tiller; tenants are to be 
protected from feudal oppression; arid poor peasants 
and agricultural labourers should be given an oppor- 
tunity to improve their living conditions. 

Landlords and capitalist farmers do not use their 


‘land most effectively; in, India as well as in many 


other parts of the world, intensity of cropping in- 
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variably declines with farm size. The unutilised land 
should be given to poor peasants and agricultural 
laboures — at least for the time of the year when it 
is left idle — for cultivation by them, supported by 
adequate official measures for input supply. A sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie may extend cooperation in 
this programme as it. enhances the rural market for 
industry. 

The domination of the big bourgeoisie is to be 
eliminated. Monopoly is a big barrier to industrial 
expansion. 
ing role in large-scale industry. Again, a section 
of the bourgeoisie may welcome such a move. 

Evidently foreign capital has captured a large seg- 
ment of the industrial market in India. Profits earned 
by 
are equivalent to some two-fifths of the profits of 
the entire private corporate scotor. In addition, 
foreign capital comes to India by way of *other in- 
vestments’ which include minority participation, tech- 
nical collaboration, credits, eto.; and through this 
' process an enormous amount of surplus is 
away from the country. The big bourgeoisie oolla- 
borate with foreign capital; and a section of the 
small and medium bourgeoisie seoks help from 
foreign capital as a means of protection from the on- 
ч a of big bourgeoisie. While the tentacles of 
foreign capital are thus spread out over a large part 
of the Indian economy, there аге’ areas of conflict 
between domestic capital and foreign capital. If a 
policy is designed to restrict the scale of operation 
of foreign oapital, the domestic bourgeoisie may ex- 
tend cooperation. 

The camp of foreign capital is not undivided, as 
capitals from different countries compote for a placo 
in India. Perhaps this cleavage may be used in the 
better interest of the country. Credits from socialist 
countries can provide a countervailing power against 
the vested interests of private foreign capital. 

Foreign capital has had a role in promoting a 
particular type of agricultural strategy in India, 
because it served its interests. Capitalist farmers are 
now in great difficulty as a result of that alien tech- 
nological choice. Indian agriculture is in urgent 
need of continuous technolo progress 
consistent with the resource endownments of the coun- 
try. There is plenty of scope for truly revolutionary 
work in this area which would promote agricultural 
growth and at the same time strengthen the working 
class. . у 


RU 
ч 


Ir must not be forgotten that the major contradic- 
tion is between the ruling classes on the one hand 
and the exploited masses on the other. Any tactical 
alliance. — united front — with the relatively oppres- 
sed sections of ruling classes must be subordinated 
to the dictates of the struggle to resolve tho major 
contradiction. It-is also to Бе, in view that the 
strength of the ruling classes, ability to unite 
among themselves, and their capacity to create divi- 
sive tendencies in progressive movements should not 
be under-estimated. The basic point we are trying 
to make is as follows. Although the Indian eoohomy 
has entered a phase of crisis, the ‘potentialities’ of 
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The public sector should take the lead- ' 


branches of foreign oompanies and subsidiaries ' 


the prevailing social and economic order are not yet 
exhausted; however, it is possible to work on the 
internal conflicts among the ruling classes, to pave 
the way for another development. Another 
mentis a goal which has to be reached through. 
stages; in other words, there is a process of transition 
to that development. And in this process of transi- 
tion political and economic movements are to be 
judiciously combined. We have indicated above only 
some guidelines. | ' 

In this country of abysmal poverty co-existing 
with disporportionate affluence, millions live on, a 
thin edge — an- edge on which questions. of food, 
land and water are constantly answered by cycles of 
revolt and supression. Every day in this subconti- 
nent men die over theso issues trying to determine 
who will command whom. These everyday struggles 
for bread-and-water are largely spontaneous, sporadic 
and isolated. Many take it for granted that their 

‚ place in society is preordained: that nothing much 
can be done to alleviate the misery; that this is а. . 
land of too many people with too little resources. 
Indeed, with an empty stomach for days on end, 
one can do very little else. RES ` І 

In the vast agrarian sector of India, capitalism — 
though unevenly developed in some areas + is yet 
to take hold over all or most of it. Feudal aad semi- 
feudal fragmentation of workers and peasants depitVer” 
them of the class consciousness that is associated 
historically with the process of large-scale capitalist 
production. It is a necessary condition for social 
transformation that the consciousness of the masses 
be aroused; itis imperative that they. are.'able to 
identify their main enemies, and to recognise their 
allies. First and foremóst, they need the 
that within the limits of available resouroes in the 
country it is ible to conquer hunger, and:to build ' 
material conditions for the a t by everybody 
of the best in him. Once they come to realise this 
truth they would inevitably ask the next question: 
why, then, this impoverishment? What is responsible 
for this misery? That is to say, who are the enemies 
and who are the friends? | 

Let.it-be emphasised that the movement relates 
itself to mundane bread-and-water issues, and from 
there it elevates itself to the question of' political 
power. This dualism of the movement for another 
development is a complex thing to achieve in 
correct proportion; ‘and it is all the more difficult 
for laymen to comprehend. People participate in 
a political-eoonomic agitation as it voices, to begin 
with, their grievances and articulates their own 
immediate aspirations. In the course of the struggle. 
they ascend to higher levels of consciousness; and 
they come to grasp the more:basic issues of society. 

` From the parti {о the ; from the 
immediate to the ultimate; from food-and-shelter for 
-you-and-me to the welfare of mankind; such is the 
sequence of revolutionary consciousness.: ; 
learn it through practice. Т 

Immediate, or so-called ‘partial’, demands аге to 
be strictly distinguished from the fundamental aims 
and tasks of social transformation. Demands. for 
bonus, higher wages and the like, belong to; the first 
category, while the abolition "of landlordism, of all 


op- ^ 


exploitation, falls in the second. By their very-naturé. 
the bas.o demands cannot be achieved in the pre- 
vailing matrix of class relations, for they strike at the 
founda-ion of the current social order. Only some 
* of the partial demands may be feasible of realisa- 
tion. Yet these two components are always there, 
and it would be a grave error to mix them up. The 
political leadership has to determine the contents 
of these two categories, to synthesise them, and to 
educate the masses as to how their daily struggle for 
food-and-shelter merges into the strategy of historic 
transformation of society. 

Intesestingly, official policies in India have always 
spoken of a pattern of development which is very 
much ekin to the core of another development as 
enunciated above. For instance, the First Five Year 
/ Plan, ch. 1, para 1, opens as follows: "The central 
objective of planning in India at the present stage is 
to initiate a process of development which will 
raise living standards and open out to the people 
new opportunities for a richer and more varied life. 
The economic condition of a country at any given 
time is а product of the broader social environment, 
and economic planning has to be viewed as an 
integral part of a wider process aiming at not merely 
the development of resources in a narrow technical 

ut at the development of human faculties 

CU ths building up of an institutional framework 
adequete to the needs and aspirations of the people.” 
Simila- sentiments have been expressed in all sub- 
sequent Plans with ever-increasing vigour and 


precision. Removal of poverty, eradication of un- 


emplo*ment, better distribution of income, reduction 
of conzentration of economic power, and similar 
objectives have been repeated again and again all 
through the Plan documents. Yet, what actually 
happened is far from what were reiterated as the 
basic objectives of planning for economic growth. 
The Irdian economy could not simply get away from 


the compulsions and consequences ,of capitalist. 


expansion in an under-developed economy. 


Toere is a view that the social olasses, or strata, which 
stand >etween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
from the bulk of the population in India; may 
be cal ed the middle class that includes e 

u»ers, rich farmers, civil servants, professionals, 
Intelligentsia, and the like. This class came into 
political limelight during the freedom struggle; and 
it now doninates the political set-up of bourgeois 
democracy by virtue of its numerical strength as well 
as organisational ability. It is no doubt an amor- 
phous group, but the common thread which binds 
its ocnstituents together is their opposition to big 
bourgeoisie on the one hand and to tbe proletariat 
on the other. Having got political power. in their 
hande now, these social strata — the middle class — 
can effect an eoonomio development which is rela- 
tively progressive by the standard of current experi- 


ence. 

Modern technology is characterised by the fact 
that iz is divisible, that isto say, it can be used by 
medicum and small-scale enterprises also. This is borne 
out by the spread of green revolution technology, 
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and by the availability of' machines and equipment of 
various sizes such as mini-computers, electronic 
devices for small-scale operations, and the like. Fur- 
thermore, economic assistance is nowadays provided 
not only by the advanced capitalist countries but 
also the socialist countries. Under these circumstan- 
ces, this school maintains, the middle class can enjoy 
в degree of social and political antonomy во as to 
adopt an. anti-monopoly, ,anti-feudal, and anti- 
imperialist economic policy. It can curb the 


. monopoly power of the big bourgeoisie and of 


foreign capital; it can set up a growing public 
sector; and it can implement a moderate degree: of 


-land reform to oust the feudal remnants. Such an 
intermediate regime faces opposition from above as ° 


well as from below; but it would have overwhelming 
support from white-collar employees, professionals, 
intellectuals, and similar groups w are well- 
organised and articulate. So it is politically viable at 
the present juncture; and what is more, it is capable 
of playing a progressive role in this context. In other 
words, if the. intermediate regime cannot bring about 
another development in its entirety, it can certeinly 
pave the way for the same. 

There are reasons for disagreement with the above- 
mentioned school of thought. If anything, the middle 
class of India is one of the three beneficiaries of capi- 
talist development so far, the other two being the big 
bourgeoisie and the capitalist farmers. It belongs to 
the privileged top ten per cent of the population, and 
it is hopelessly alienated from the masses. It is an 
amorphous, vacillating and all-too-often opportunist 
conglomeration, hardly known for its anti-monopoly, 
antrimperialist and anti-feudal stand. The middle 
class is incapable of providing leadership for an 
independent economic development even in the tran- 
sitional phase, 

The leadership has to come from the working class, 
It is only the working class, in alliance with other 

rogressive classes and strata, which can lay the 
oundation for another development. Meanwhile, one 
has to work from within the prevailing socio-political 
order so &s to accentuate the contradictions of the 
ruling classes. The potentialities of the Indian 
economic system, in its present shape and form,’ are 
not yet exhausted; it is too early to expect a funda- 
mental transformation. But the present crisis can 
well lead to radical change to the right or to the' left. 


‚ If the solution to this eoonomio problem is sought 


through the reduction of real wages — which is one 
ofthe possibilities — the tension in the system is 
bound Чо rise, with the associated consequences 
coming in its trail. The orisis that began in the 1960s 
has been aggravated by the changed circumstances іп 
the world market. 

The barriers to another development in India are 
located in its internal domain, not so much in the 
external sphere. These barriers can be removed only 
by the determined efforts of the masses. Neither the 
intermediate classes nor the ruling classes are capable 
of accomplishing this task. The struggle for another 
development in India has to be an integral part of the 
movement for the New International Economic Order; 
tbe two. are inseparably linked. (ТЕРА Dossier 12 — 
October-1979). Г] 
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CHINA: THE PROPLE'S kÈ- 

PUBLIC, 1949-76: By Jean 

and others Tho 

Harvester Press, U. K. pp 255 
Price £5.50 


SINCE 1976 events in China bave 
moved ‘very’ fast. Mao and 


Zhou Enlai died and down' came , 
the Gang of Four. The Сот-` 


munist Party's old guard of’ pre- 
Cult . Revolution vintage 


staged|a come-back. Party and. 


government ` functionaries. who 
had been reviled in the past two 
decades were rehabilitated by 


'scores| of thousands, many of 


them posthumously. Even those 
who had become personae топ 
grata i tbe annals of the party 
since the 1930s, walked back into 
the limelight to claim their place 
in the| future history books of 
the country. 

As the old actors took on new 
parts, lot itself was trans- 


ship nt abcut altering national 
policieg : with such speed that it 
seemed they were making up for 
lost time. In the past year or so, 
hardly а week has gone by with- 
out a new policy being announced 


ora wholly diff.rent interpreta- 
.tion bemg enunciated for some 


old theory. 

Such} political changes make 
the job of writers on contempo- 
a rather hazardous. 
Books Оп current Chinese events 
out of date even Before 
uscripts reach the prin- 
ters The book under review is 






original Frenoh version, ly 
titled, ‚4 Ne CORR. 
came out in 1977 and they barely 
had а chance to fathom what 
took pláce in the last months of 
1976. English translation 
came out this year, but the 


Chinese Communism, 


-Party . C and Prime 
Miss Hua Gucfeng and his 


No. 2,| Marshal Ye Jianying, 

пато one mention in the 14- 

page | Other notables like 
і 


Hua-Teng leader- ` 


Liu Shaogi, Deng Xiaoping, Peng 
Dehuai and Peng Zt en fare much 
better, thanks to their contro- 
versial past. РОКИ" 
It may be argued that person- 


alities are not so important in ` 
the broad sweep of history, which Ţ 


is shaped by tho masses. The 
authors are rightly ‘concerned 


with the underlying currents—the ` 


olitical struggle between two 
es— which shape the course of 
history. Here too the political 


leanings of the authors seem to^ 


tinge their view of history. In 
а manner of introspection, the 
authors concede in the preface 
that-no book on China written 
in the West is neutral. But 
events in China have а nom-con- 


formist habit of confounding: 


foreign historians, neutral ог 
otherwise. : ", 
QE пеш of the pitfalls 
Dg his orians of contemporary 
China: : 


*His (Mao's) inte 
litical heritage will have a 
8 effect on China, whatever 
might happen concerning his 
succession, the authors assert in 
a brief reference to Mao's death. 
Blsewhere in the book ‘they 
declare, “Mao, Tse-tung'$ 
Thought is the supreme unans- 
werable authority in China." 
There is no doubt that the’ suo- 


cession has been settled, at least. 


in the medium term. The new 


‘Hua-Teng regime has gone on to 


progressively de-emphasise; the 
superhuman aura surrounding 
Mao. -The question to be ans- 
wered is not if Mao's legacy will 


linger on — futurology is not a f 


science — but how fast and 
how thoroughly the new leaders 
are bent on dismantling Mao’s 


image to a reasonably human . 


stature. 

While 
largely unassailable ‘No. 1 leader 
for ‘over 40 years, he and his 


policies did meet with opposition. 


within the party, gov ent. and 
the army. The fact that he pre- 
vailed for so long could be attri- 
buted among other things to his 


, tactical skill as a politician, his 


strategic insight as to what 


` policies will triumph in the long 


run, as well as the strength of his 
policies themselves. The authors 
fail to assess the relative impor- 
tance of these elements in 1ао”з 


Lo 


Mao remained ' the. 


re 


success. Merely praising Mao’s 
thoughts, which mean many 
things {с many people including 
the present leadership, is to beg 
«tho question. If it is too early to 
assess Mao’s historical role, they 
should лауе said so, instead of 
heaping adulation on a great but 
fallible human being, however 
fashionable such adulation may be. 

Шш, the, authors 
have a high opinion of the Cul- 
tural Rsvolution, as to what it 
stood for and what it achieved. 
Mo i 

of the Cultural 
Réiolut on, buried it by proclaim- 
ing its “successful conclusion." 
And soon after, the Chinese 
media d scovered the merits of the 
achievernents of the nation in the 
first 17 zears after liberation. 

The ‹ ш с Revolution had 
gd and specifically negated 

earller period, and that was 
the main reason Mao launched 
he ral Revolution. Today 
turn of the Cultural Re- 
volution to bo reviled. Most of 
its innovations, like the com- 
munes, manual labour by officials 
and intellectuals, and egalitarian- 
ism, hare now been altered be- 
yond recognition, if not totally 
done away with. The problems 
raised b; the Cultural Revolution, 
which were already evident in the 
early 1970s, get short shrift from 
the autkors. 

А soter assessment of the Cul- 
tural Revolution could have 
better explained the changes 
brought in after Mao’s death. It 
could abo have helped in under- 
standing some of the permanent 
contributions of the Cultural 
Revolution. Instead the authors 
boldly assert: ‘Тһе Chinese way 
(meaning the line of the Cultural 
Revolution) is a challenge to the 
West; beyond the concrete diffe- 
rences п the two societies, the 
original approach of the Chinese 
Communists in areas such as 
popular medicine, the relation- 
ship between school and society, 

and: the productive manual work 
done by cadres and intellectuals, 
are a direct challenge (in respect 
of) glar-ng problems that exist in 
Western society and, culture 
today.” 

Ironically, today’s China is un- 
abashedly “learning from tbe 
West." Whatever the outcome of 
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, Hua Guofeng, himself ` 





this further departure from the 
Maoist line of self-reliance may: 
be, China has joined the ranks of 
nations in this increasingly inter- 
dependent world. Politically it is 


active in the international arena as 


a nation state with rights, inter- 
ests and unavoidable obligations. 
Economically, the dynamics of 
dependence for'all nations is such 
Xhat once within the cycle of 
trade, aid, and technical exchange, 
a nation’ will find it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to 


‘withdraw from it. 


common problems of 
world economy, such as inflation, 


Applications are invited for two posts 
of Deputy Secretary in the office of the 
University Grants Commission, New 
Delhi. Out of these, one post is reser- 
ved for a candidate belonging to the 
category of Scheduled Caste. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Essential: 1, Firat or Second Class 
Master's Degree of a recognised Univer. 
sity with a good academic record. : 


2. Seven years experience of teaching 
or educational administration. (The 


of the Commission Їп tbe case of can- 
didates otherwise well qualified). 


Destrable: Doctorate in Arts or 
Science. 


Duties: Work relating to develop- 
ment programmes of universities and 
colleges and such other duties as may 
by assigned by the Commission from 
time to time. 


Gals UP pav; s Tha рой whi "are 
permanent in the scale of pay of Rs. 


wances as admissible to Central Govern- 


ment servants in corresponding posts 
In new Delhi 


Age: Not exceeding 45 years (relax- 
ablo in special cares and by 5 years in 
the case of candidates belonging to the 
category of Scheduled Castes) as on 
1.11.1979. 


qualifications relaxable at the discretion | 


1500-60-1800-100-2000 carry usual allo- . 


unemployment, prcductivity or 
lack of it, competition, pollution, 
and the profit motive have 
already begun to affect China. 
This latest interaction of China 
with the rest of the world after a 
period of relative isolation would 
Бе а fascinating topic for future 
historians. 

As history is being constantly 
revised, one worders what future 
historians might think of this 
book which gives a one-sided 
view of the People's Republic's 
first 27 years. 


— V.G. Kolkarni’ 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


These posts carry the same allowance 
as are applicable to Central Government 
officers posted In Delhi Retirement 
benefits to the permanent employees of 
the Commission are available in the 
shape of Pension-cum-Gratuity-cum- 
О.Р. Fond or Contributory Provident 
Fund-cum-Gratulty. The employees of 
the Commission are also entitled to the 
benefit of the Central Government 
Health Scheme and allotment of resi. 
dential accommodation in the general 
pool of the Government of India in 
their turn. 


Applications on plain paper addressed 
to the Secretary, University Grants 
Commission, giving full particulars 
about age, academic qualifications and 
experience stating the scale of pay and 
the basic pay drawn etc. alongwith 
names o£ two persons io whom reference 
may be made by the Commission, should 
reach the office of the Untversity Grants 
Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 
New Deihi-110002 by 31st October, 
1979, Incomplete applications will not 
be considered. 


Candidates called for interview will 
be paid railway fare both ways from 
present place of residence to New Delhi 
and back to the extent of second class 
by tbe shortest route. 

Persons already in employment should 
send their applications through their 
employers; otherwise these will not be 
entertained. 
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. JP: Misappropriation (Continued from page 13) : | 


an atmosphere of anarchy and violence and terror" 
and of being directly responsible. for the murder of 
her dear and valued colleague, L.N. Mishra, and for 
the attempted murder of A:N.:Ray, our great Chief 
Justice. ‘‘His life was a shining example”, she said, 
“of bravery and coutage and readiness to make the 
supreme sacrifice for the cause.of the country". That 


' tribute, incidentally, was not to JP but to. L.N. . 


Mishra the former's movement.had murdered. 
Today all this is brushed aside as “some political 
differences”. Today his:loss is “а personal loss". 
Indira Gandhi is the first to get a resolution passed, 
first to lay a wreath, first to reach the cremation. ~ 
And just yesterday her officials were gloating at 
having tricked JP — ‘‘then’’, as the official concerned 
testified later before Justice Shah, “а dying man” — 
into signing the order for his release on parole rather 
. than unconditionally. , 
Only yesterday plans had been made for whisking 
^ ue RUM bode 2 








University Grants Commission 


Bahadur Shah ‘Zafar Mar 
. ‘New .Delhi-110002 





+ 


away his body secretly to Patna — under Oper- 
ations "Mandrake" and “X” — for clamping a 
curfew on the city and burning-the body on the quiet.. 

Only yesterday cinema halls all over the country 
were showing a Films Division documentary full of 
distorted extracts from JP's speeches and writings, 


` juxtaposed with scenes of arson and violence as. well 


as of Hitler and the SS. 

And today all this frenetic rush to appropriate him 
in death. \ АА КАРР Е К 

‘Seeking advantage even in death? Even in the death 
of sich a compassionate and long-suffering man? 

When, for heaven's sake, shall we rid ourselves of 
this soum and its hypocrisy? "RUD 

A JP — even though soft-spoken and "mild of 
manner — would recoil from these ritual incanta- 
tions, almost with rage; There is only опо tribute he 
would recognise — the quiet resolve to continue his 
work. D (October 11) й 


For your copy of 


, Please contact: . 


"Applications are invited by ‘the Unt 
for the award 
in Huma- 
‘and 


‚{ Sciences 
logy during 1979-80. 


Value Я \ A 

Tho Research ‘Assoclateship i+ award- 
ed in thres categories viz. A, B & C and 
carries the following fixed emoluments 
i with no other allowances: | 


Category 
A Rs. 1000/- p.m. 

B Rs. 1200/- p.m. . 

C * Ra. 1400/- p.m.’ 

The teshtp carries а 
contingency grant of Rs - р.а. for . 
approved . The 
Associateship and grants 
are exempted from Income "a 
Eligibility 


Research Associateships are intended 
for research workers and teachers pre- 
ferably below the age: of 45 yeais who 
have ob 


tained a doctora , have 
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Duration 


The Associateship will be tenable, ]ni- 
tlally for a period of three years éxteh- 
dable for another term not exceeding 
two years. 

Selection - 


The selection of research associate- 


Ramabhilash Dubey . 
‚Мо. 20, Chowk | 
Allahabad, U.P. 


People's Book House ` 
15, Cawasji Patel Street 


Fort, 
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Durga Misra 

Opp. Ram Mandir 
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‘Lucknow-1 


' Five Associateships are reserved for 


candidates 
GandHidn Studies. 


‘Central News Agency , 
t Connaught Place 
New Delhi- 


reach Secretary, Uni | 
Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 Visaala Andhra Book 
through the University/Institution where 42231, Su um ok House 
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pone is no game of angels versus 
devils, and at least seasoned parties 
and pcliticians should avoid instant reac- 
tion to events and statements in a develop- 
ing, ard highly confusing, situation like 
the on? obtaining in the country today. 
Bahmguna's ouster from the Union 
Cabinet by Charan Singh, who is by no 
means a leader of proven worth, without 
even tke courtesy of consultation with the 


Lok Dal’s partners in the ruling alliance, . 


cannot be treated as an isolated circum- 
stance, with blame easily apportionable. 
Bahugana's CFD may have ids 

in a linited area, but it would be. unwise 
to brush, aside the basic issues he has 
raised, which relate’ to both national and 
international affairs and the handling of 


these ty the present uneasy coalition at- 


the Ceatre. | 
Already, Charan Singh’s style of elec- 


ence only - 
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Future at Stake ` 


tioneering and his pronouncements on 
basic issues have caused consternation 
even within the coalition over which he 
presides with the air of one who knows all 
the answers. He has violated a promise 
not to denigrate Nehru and his ideas; he 
has launched a vicious tirade against the 
public sector, no doubt to the delight of 
the tycoons; he has attacked land reforms, 
ignoring the fact of their non-implement- 
ation; and he has harked back to the old 
tactic of driving a wedge between rural 
and urban pour by mischievous com- 
ments about organised workers and their 
demands. In essence, he has himself offer- 
ed enough evidence to substantiate the 
misgivings expressed by Bahuguna at his 
press conference. Moreover, the draft 
election manifesto that Charan Singh has 
prepared — a medley of his own outmod- 
ed notions on economics and marked by a 
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fiercely anti-labour line as well as a tilta gainst ìn- 
dustrial progress — appears to have caused dismay 
` among Congress Ministers in the coalition. 

Under Charan Singh's leadership things have 
come to such a pass that the President resorted to 
the unusual course of broadcasting to the nation to 
reagsure the people that the mid-term election to the 
Lok Sabha would indeed be held. If as reported 
Charan Singh feels sore about it, he has only his 
own trusted lieutenants, notably Raj Narain, to 
blame. But despite the President's assurance and 
appeal, and deapite the Election Commission going 
a calmly with the preparations, the air of uncer- 
tainty continues. There is even talk of a possible 
confrontation between the President and the Prime 
Minister, bat no doubt all efforts will be made to 
avoid such a development. ` 

Apart from Charan Singh’s arbitrary ways and his 
intemperate utterances, which have led to strains in 
the ruling coalition, what should concern everyone 
interested in the functioning of dem in the 
country is the ptooess of endless twists and turns ih 
relations between, and sometimes within, our major 
political parties. When the Janata Government 
collapsed, the two issues on which attention was 
sharply focussed were authoritarianism represented 
by the Emergency mafia and communalism represen- 
ted by the Jana Sangh-RSS. What had been 
to emerge through orderly, well-thought-out steps 
was a firm, fighting alliance of parties and .groups 
determined to defeat both types of anti-democratic 
forces. It was hoped, too, that such an alliance would 
without undue delay work out the contours ofa 

licy and programme to deal with the pressing prob- 

lors ofthe masis wigs misery has been stoadily 
increasing, faster in recent times than earlier. The 
Bahuguna episode and its fall-out: can hardly be 
viewed in isolation from the popular expectations 
and the political of today. 

At the time of g, Devaraj Urs and others 


are busy trying to find a way out of the ugly situa-- 


. tion — each in his own way — and prediction of the 
course of events in the coming days is hazardous. It 
. is no consolation that the authoritarian forces led by 
` Indira Gandhi are themselves in disarray, the re- 
.emergenco of Bansilal and company having made 
‘old fears in the Congress-I ranks surface sharply 
зопсо again. The gang responsible for what happened 


during Emergency was never out of the picture, and . 


what they can-do to the country if they gain power 


‚ can hardly be in doubt. On the other side, ће. 


2 


Janata Party is in'no better shape, legitimate fears 
over the continuing dominance of the RSS remain 
ing quite strong. The theory about a future ganging 
. up between the Congress-I and the RSS need not be 
treated lightly. They have much: іп common, includ- 
` ing а total lack of scruples about methods employed 
‘to acquire and-retain power. н 
Neither the massive demonstration in Patna over 
issues affecting the daily lives of tho. people nor the 
Bombay convention of left-inclined ons should 
асо padue ODE. Мн litios is still in the 
future, and at moment 
manoeuvring at the top, with no certainty about 
who will be in which camp at any given moment. 
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we have is oynical . 


Talks between leaders of parties publicly opposed to 
each other should not be taken too seriously, for 
frankness is a virtue that almost every leading politi- 
cian has given up in favour of trickery. E 
. From the communal flare-up in Ahmedabad to 
the police ‘high-handédness i workers in 
Faridabad to the continuing police agitation in Tamil 
Nadu, we have a scenario replete with dangerous 
potentialities for the future of democracy. Add to 
these the vast misery caused by drought іп many 
areas, partioularly the northern States, the atmosphere 
of violence generated as a result of politicking or 
inability to govern, the growing problem of unem- 
ployment, thé heavy impact of rising prices on the 
households of the poor and the middle classes. We 
havo here a classic climate of chaos, and the major 
political parties, particularly those in power either at 
the Centre or in most of the States, have no time to 
devote to these and other frightening aspects of pub- 
lio life. And several States have: Governments only 
in name, apart from the election-oriented friction 
between Centrel and State Governments. 

The limitations of tbe Left parties, ohiefly the . 
Communist parties, are clear; they are decisive only 
in some inre and pookets. But they are the ones 
still in-a position to асі. as a catalyst, res pm 
their limitations and raising issues on which the bona 
fides of many indulging in radical rhetoric can be 
tested. It. ig not enough to engage in post-facto 
analyses. of the goings-on within the other prrties 

"which cannot be classified or categorised on the ^ basis 
of any olear-cut socio-economic plank. If -trains 
have developed within the ruling coalition at the 
Centre or among political formations elsewhere in 
the country, are the Leftists in no on to lend 
а. hand in g events in the interests of 
-the people of . this far-flung country, with а - broad 
national perspective? i 

In other words, do 


of elements committed to democracy, 
socialism and capable of putting into effect a pro- 
gramme of action that take the country forward 
along these lines, ing in check both the. authori- 
tarian and comm forces? Tho alternatives are 
too to contemplate. India’s seething neighbour- 
h must serve asa warning.  . 4 

If there is no national outlook and no ooncerted 
effort to make the elections genuine and fruitful, the 
prospect is indeed gloomy. Is it too much to expect 
the political parties oo to comprehend what 
is at stake? It is the future of our people, no lees. 


Pe К 1 
October 22 C.N. Chitta, Ranjan 
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precedented setting. The major 
parties contending for power con- 
tinue to have something of a 
ramshackle character. ` 
This is as true of the Janata 
Party which ruled the:country for 
more than two and а half 
but failed to emerge out of 

te ad hoo framework, as of the 
Congresa(I) whose leadér, Indira 
Gandhi, ruled the country for 


‘over a decade. The ruling Lok 


Dal, forged out ‘of a section of 


-tho Janata Party and given а. 
nomenclature, has yet to gaina 


semblance of flesh and bones. 
The plight of its ally in the 
Government, the Congress, is no 
better, ee it claims to have 
inherited that goes by the 
name of the Congress that led the 
freedom struggle and then ruled 
the country for-thirty years. 

The fact that one faction of the 
Janata Party, comprising the Jana 
Sangh, is ih better organisational 
shape. because of its RSS base 


compared to the other factions in 


that party, only compounds the 
Janata’s problems. The ‘Left 
parties can olaim to' have better 
Organisation, but their impact on 
the overall national political soene 
is known to have severe limita- 
size and 


presence only - underlines . 
amorphous nature of the other 
political formations in existence 
as the country approaches the 
mid-term Lok Sabha election. 

‚ Acloser study of the organis- 


ational structure of each of these ' 
-parties indicates that, going by 


normal election, standards, none 
of them should be able to make a 
mark. But them it is being said 


that in abnormal situations, nor- · 
: mal standards cannot and should 


not be applied. To the 
misty existence or 
existenoe of well-organised and 
well-knit parties in the fray, it is 
being suggested that in the pre- 


parties or their organisational base 
or their policies and 


| programmes, 
` but factors like “‘soclal base” and 
“image of individual candidates” 


will weigh the most with the 
electorate. 


The reason for such an outlook 
on the part of the- Lok Dal, or 


t 


evcn the Janata Party, ія not far 
to g:ek. The Lok Dal, for in- 
stance, was born only last month 
with the m of the erstwhile . 
BLD and Socialist factions of the 
Janata Party. It is yet to complete 
even its new ad hoc structure at 
the State level; it has to be re- 
membered that elections аге 
essentially fought by tbe district 
level units of any party, and in 
the case of the Lok Dal such 
units may come into existence 
only after the elections. 

Therefore, for its own satisfac- 
tion, the Lok Dal has evolved а 
novel theory about its strength 
which it believes will bring it 
automatic victory in the ensuing 
elections. It is basing its calcula- 
tions on a “‘social base" described 
as oonsisting of the backward 
castes in the rural areas which, 
according to Lok Dal estimates, 
constitute as much as 45 per cent, 
of the total voting ion in 
the northern States, Tt assumed 
that this segment of the electorate 
will stand solidly behind the Lok 
Dal because of the “peasant. 
image" of its leader, Prime Mini- 
ster Charan Singh. The more 
experienced ^ and worldly wise 
leaders in the Lok Dal, however, 
realise that cashing in on this: 
"image" and "social base" may 
notbe easy in the absence of 
effective party organisation, and 
степ more so in the absenoe of 
any “wave”. 

Those who know a little of 
rural life also know how factiona- 
lism plays havoc within castes 
and not only between castes, 
particularly whén it isa question 
of grabbing power. The Lok Dal 
bas yet to st&rt the exercise of 
selecting candidates, a process 
that certainly reveal what a 
party without any organisation . 

to suffer at the hands of ооп- 
tenders for seats which meen 


power. And if the leader is prone 


to believe everyone he listens to, 
like Charan Singh, factional 
squabbles can become endleas 
and agonising, and no one t 
some of the leaders would 
interested in building the neces- 
sary organisation at the grass- 
roots 


With the exit of the CFD led 
by Bahuguna, the Lok Dal leaders 
seem to believe they can now 
start building their organisation. 


It remains to be seen when and 
how they will start this proces: 
and whether they can achieve 
their айп even on a Statewide 
scale in the areas where they aro 
said to have influence — like 
Uttar Pradesh, Harydna ог evon 
Bihar — not to speak of the 


length arid breadth of this vast 


country. 

The Janata Party can claim to 
be rather better off beoause its ad 
hoo existence has come to be 
taken as the final reality. For 
one thing, it assumed power at 
thd Centre even before it was 
formally given its present ad hoc 
organisational structure way back 
at the beginning of May 1977. 
The membership enrolment dri 
remained incomplete; elections 
district and State units were kept 
in abeyance because of a variety 
of disputes among the different 
factions that composed the party. 
And this state of affairs ‘continu- 
ed till its fall from power at the 


Centre. The Janata leadership's 
claim that following the exit of 
Charan Singh’s followers, a 
section of the Socialists and the 
CFD, the party had become more 
cohesive, is obviously only an 
illusion. Fear of Jana Sangh do- 


mination remains, resulting in 


selecting candidates. 
There is also strong realisation 


. within the Janata leadership that 


1977 not being the same as 1977, 
the possibility ofeach one of the 
ex-MPs who have stayed with the 
party after the recent split being 
given а seat and winning it is 
remote. Therefore, the need is 
being stressed for the selection of 
more suitable candidates, with 
chances of winning :as the major 
criterion. At the time of-the split, 


. tho Janata high command ‘had 


decided that the ex-MPs would 


automatically be the 's can 


didates in their respective con- 
stituencies; this . on ' was 
taken mainly to forestall 


erosion in tho ranks rather 
than on the of any, sober 
praisal of their suitability. In the 


absence ofa wiable, respectable 
party outfit, and with each faction 
claiming better tion, 
the party leadership may well 
oreate difficult problems for itself 
wherever it tries to find a new 
candidate in place of the loyal 


ex-MP concerned. Я 
The influx of old Con faces 
back into the Co has not 


meant any new blood but it has 
brough - 


before Indira Gandhi can claim 
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DA Question: 
Employers . 
Offensive — | 


a bank niünages was gettinga ‘dog allowürice' of 
Rs. 45. The Central Government employees were 
then ing Rs. 80 as minimum emoluments under 
the pay structure evolved the First Central Pay 
Commission. The history of how the bank employees 
marched from a comperatively backward position to 
the forefront is a saga of struggles conducted by the 
bank emplo under the leadership of the All- 
India Bank Employees’ Association. 

It is notas ifthe bank employees got anything 
they did not deserve (other sections of workers or 
employees also deserve the same) that they have 
been called ‘high-wage islanders’. The comparative 


\ edge the bank employees.had over other sections of 


A. Ү. С. NAIR 


T ів the Central Government employees’ movement 
and ths bank employees” movement .which had, 
since 1945, determined tho content and pace of wage 
determinetion at the national level of the working 
class as a whole in India. However, the bank em- 
ployeos' wages have far outstripped those of Central 
Government employees — so muclr so that the 
. Bhoothalngam Group has ia Para 7.8 on page 70 
of its Report said: “More frequent adjustment and 
better races of dearness allowance have created 
marked d.sparities between the emoluments of bank 
employee; and those in other sectors. Thus for exam- 
ple, on January 1, 1973, а lower division clerk in the 
Centrat Government earned Rs. 260 per month at 
- the lowes: level and a bank clerk Rs. 262.66 In 
December 1977, the same employees were getting: 
Rs. 435-95 and Rs. 617-11 per month respectively 
without алу change in basic pay structure." 

The employees ad come to this position, 
enviable according to Bhoothalingem and his ilk 
who call the banking sector a high-wage island, 
, from wha: they were receiving at Rs. 35/- at the 
minimum in the early fifties. That was the time when 


‘Fhe autor is President, All-Kerala Bank Employees’ 
Federation, 
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workers is due to their special DA formula which 
rises or falls with the cost of living index in relation 
to their basio wage — in direct proportion to the 


. basic wage in-respect of subordinate staff and to the 


extent of 75 per cent of basic wage in respect.of 
clerical staff. If DA is & component of wage that 
is intended to compensate the workers for the rise in 
prices it should rise or fall with commodity prices in 
direct proportion to the basic wages. Any dilution of 
this. concept by reducing the proportion of DA to 
the basic pay in relation to- theincrease in cost of 
living necessarily results in diminutien or erosion of 


wages. 

This is what ‘happened in all public sector esta- 
blishments and also inithe pri sector as in Jute, 
Engineering and Textiles w the prevailing rate of 
DA is Rs. 1-30 per point which represents only 87 
үн neutralisation for Rs. 300 at а oost of 

iving index of 200 points. Therefore, there is a13 
per cent erosion in neal wages.taking place under the 
universally prevalent DA scheme in the public and 
the private sectors for tho lowest category of workers 
drawing Rs. 300. The fact that Rs. 1-30 per point 
rate of DA increase does net give full neutralisation. ' 
even for the lowest categories is not only the unani- 
mous contention of all the centrak trade unions, 
according to whom it should be Rs. 1-50, om the 
basis that the minimum wage of a worker should be 
Ra. 300: at 200 points, but it has-been admitted by 
the Government in the settlement signed for the steet 
industry. According to Timir Basu, writing in the 
Economic and Political Weekly, the fall neutralisation 
rate should be Rs. 2 per point. 

If the quantum of DA as at the bottom of the 
lowest category does not increase. with the basic 
salary as the worker gains in years of service and. 
experience and also w he passes on to higher 
grades of pay beoause of acknowledged: increase in 
skill and productivity, the aforesaid erosion 1s fur- 
ther accentuated. And when DA at the lowest conti- 
nues to apply to higher basic pay ranges also, the 
proportion it bears to the basic pay progressively 
declines in direct proportion to the increasing basic 
pay. In other words, when the DA remains censtant, 
neutralisation of the cost of living is inversely pro- 
portional te the rising wages апд the erosion in real 
Wages is directly proportional to the basic salary, 
Thus the present rate of Ка 1-30 which is 100 per 
cent neutralisation only for Re 260 declines to 26 
per cent for a basic wage of Rs 1000. The calcu- 
lation is вя follows: r 
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Fora basic salary of Rs 260/--fixed, at 200 points 
the rate of Rs 1-30 per point is 1x20 — 100 pei 
cent neutralisation &nd zero per cent erosion. | 





| . _, 130x 200 | 
Rs -300 is —300 = 87% neutral- and 13% 
i ; ,. ` igation erosion 
ke | real wages 
Rs. Eon ОШ 
400 . - æ 65 Ж 35 - 4, 
500 -: = 52 m 48 55 
` 600 = 433 » 56.7 ,, 
700 = 37 „ 63 tr 
800 , = 325 `„ 675, 
900 = . 28.9 5» 711, 
1000 = 26, 74 
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The peroentage of neutralisation thus gets tapered 


increases in money 
wage for more than offsetting the erosion in real 
wages. In those countries, there is no DÀ as a sepa- 
rate component of the worker's pay packet. Wages 
themselves are adjusted as and when necessary as 
prices rise, and in countries like the US, Belgium, 
Denmark and Italy, “escalator clauses” exist in wage 
agreements which link total wage to cost of living 
indices. : Cs 
It was to save the tottering world capitalist system 
centred on the industriatcapitalist countries during 
tho days of the Great on of-the 1950s that 
the English eoonomist John Meynard Keynes sug- 
gested cgi ee ie of the workers imper- 
oeptibly by resorting to inflation, so that the wor. 
would'not feel any relative out in wages in compari- 
son to others. By the time the worker realises the cut 
in real wages and protests, there‘would be a time lag 
during which his consumption would have been re- 
duced. Inflation is brought about by unproductive 
ding and by resort to fiscal and monetary policies 
ike deficit financing, indirect taxes and bank credit. 
But what was introduced as a tool to bolster the 
eoonomy in times of slump and was prevalent during 
the war years came to be a permanent feature of the 
imperialist countries, especially after the Korean war, 
due tó the huge armament spending brought about 
by the link-up of the state and the armament indus- 
try. Asa result, the industrialised countries resorted 
to what is known as “demand management” by 
policies of economio restraint direotly resulting in 
unemployment. But all this did not help to contain 
inflation. 


The growing созі of living means that monopoly 
capital tries to cope with its economic difficulties at 
the working people’s expense. The paramount idea 
of the stato's economic plans is drastically to limit 
mass consumption and henoe to lower the standard 


of life, through state monopoly measures. The per- ` 


sistence of price inflatioh alongside increasing un- 
employment stimulated the search for new policy 
measures that would simultaneously permit eoonomic 


expansion and reduée the rate of price inflation. In 
general, these policies led to the direct control of 
wages and prices in the United States, Britain, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Thailand, Iceland, Ireland, the - 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. But it resulted 
only in restraint of wages as the prices continued to 
riso unabated. | 

However, the working class in these countries 
have been able to successfuly struggle against the 
monopoly capitalist attempt to cut their living 
standards. It was only in the year of the Social 
Contract in Britain that the real wages of the wor- 
kers actually registered a decline though tho, rise in 
money wages was never reflected іт the real wages of 
the workers. ` . 

Since 1974, the fies dob in the inflation rate has 
continued. The annual rate of cost of living increases 
in the US, which was at 2 per cent during 1955-60, 
1.3 per cent during 1960-65 and 4.3 per cent im 
1965-70 became 6.8 per cent in 1970-75, which rate 


‘has more or less continued in the subsequent period 


with 1977. recording 6.5 per oent according to the 
US News and World Report. The rate has only 
increased. This was more or less the case in: Japan, 
the Federal Republio of Germany, France, Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Greece, Portugal i 
The highest rise was recorded in 1975 in Japan — 22 . 
per cent (IPA-IRL). The real wages of the workers 
either fell or rose very little in most of these coun- 
tries though substantial rises in nominal wages did 
take place. . 

In most of the countris, though the real wages did 
not advance, they did not decline except in Britain, 
where also the working class has made it up by the 

g strikes of 1978, getting rid of the'cross of 
‘Social Contract’, sending Britain almost intb social 
convulsions. The British working class gained an ad- 
vance in wages in 1978 much more than the’ inflation 
tate. The real wages of the workers in the advanced 
capitalist countries did not go down mainly, because 
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_the rise in wages to offset tho rise in prices is 


as a proportion of the total wages and there is 
no separate component as DA in their wage struc- 
ture. - 


But in India tho position has been different, as has 
been pointed out by the Report of the National 
Commission on Labour in Para 15.18 of its report: 
“To sum up, we note that increases in money, wages 
of- industria! workers since Independence have not 
been associated with a rise in real/wages nor havo 
real wage increases. been commensurate with 
improvements in productivity”, though, as per Para 
15.30 of the same report, ‘wage policy should aim 
ага огеш increase in real wages’. :The report 
said in Para 15.34 that ‘in order to protect the real 
wages from erosion, the level of money wages has to 
be adjusted to price changes’. It also said in Para 
16.47 that ‘it is obvious that unless money wages 
riso as fast as the consumer prices, it could. result in 
an erosion of real wages’. The report also "gives the 
reason why real wages sinco Independence had 
declined. It says, in Para 15.35, “We would like 
to emphasise here that the existing rate of neutralisa- 
tion of a rise in the cost of living either through 

\ ‚ (Continued on ipage 31) 
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dead-end has been reached for the army junta 
in Pakistan. The desperate act invoking all the 
weapone of repression that a military regimo can 
use against a hostile populace has come after two 
years of false promises to hand over power to an 
elected -ivilian government. Thus, а military take- 
over which was staged on the plea of arranging an 
"impartial and fair poll’ was transformed into an 
usurper regime, tearing to bits the pretence of eleo- 
tions and throwing off the mask covering its real 
intentlors and purposes since the inception of military 
rule under General Zia-ul-Haq. 
' The tvists‘and turns of the last two years have 
‘only served to reveal the real character of the military 
Е . At first it was its deep concern for 'accoun- 
abit" that served to pate the elections: a process 
obviously consummated by despatching Zulfiqar-Ali 
Bhutto — the only fully elected Prime Minister that 
Pakistar has had — to the gallows. or, the 
junta set out on its plans for a controlled election to 
secure an alibi for its coninuance in power with the 
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through, and to 


help of pliable political groups and obscurantist 
forces іп the name of setting up a ‘true Islamic’ 
pattern of society. This led to devising ever new rules 
for the elections and constraints on genuine political 
parties voicing popular Urges. tw 

Finally, the army regime hit upon the brilliant 
idea of staging a civic pon before venturing on the 
national election to which it was committed. What 
happened is well known: the civio poll revealed the 
total isolation of the army junta and the popularity 
of the anti-military regime forces. It was this that 
determined the junta’s oourse of action — to do 
aver With the pretence of elections ovon if this meant 
rule by fire and sword. 

This is the third time that a noo of events 
that began with army take-over Pakistan has 
climaxed in a total orisis for the country. The brains 
trust of the army junta guiding General Zia-ul-Haq 
has apparently tried to make full use of previous 
ше, of army regimes under General Ayub 

and General Yahya Khan, but that has hardly 


-been of real help. The convulsions of the last two 


years, the premeditated decision to li 
Potent political force represented 
then the bid to 


date the most 


and western wings of 
Pakistan. The upshot was the break-up of the two 
wings and the most humiliating end that any army 
Tegime has had in Pakistan. The lesson; it was 
necessary to filter the election process, to make sure 
that “undesirable” litical forces do not come 
the election arrangements 
fool-proof. But in the present atmosphere in Pakistan, 
no amount of regulations and roles can ensure that 
the men whom the junta wants will win. That is why 
ened pa orans in tha sue ога poll were 
devised, but even this idea of holding civic elections 
prior to a national poll flopped and the rebound was 
all the more damaging for the military regime, It 
"was at this stage, going by the 1970 events, that the 
army junta made the final decision to do away with 
the ce of elections and condemn the very idea 
of ons as being alien to *Pakistan's ideology'. 
In launching on the present course, the Junta has . 
taken a leaf from: the 1 of the Ayub-led 
army regime too. When the show-down came in the 
days of the 1968 crisis and General Ayub faced total 
isolation from the people he relented and relared 
curbs instead of throttling the voice of tho people. 
Perhaps it was too late for General Ayub to change 
the course of events because of his leniency in allow- 
ing the protestors to march on the streets and the 
pee boat ша Here is an account by a well- 
own Pakistani writer of those eventful days, 
cpparently assimilated by the army junta headed by 


“The movement for change erupted in Octo 
1968. Students took the ig 

towns. This was follo 
by professionals, and ph 
Teachers in high schools and universities 


2 


the initiative and for the first-time refused: ooopera- 
tion to Government'officials who wanted to 
rebellious students. Gradually, the revolt and 
lower income groups took courage: bank clerks and 
post-offioe workers joined strikes and demonstrations 
on streets, and finally the gherao movement which 
became а common feature not only among the blus- 
collar workers but in all factories in major cities. In 
the final stages of tlie: 132 days of uhinterrupted 
disturbances, small towns and adjoining rural market 
centres also caught fire. Ayub and his advisers 
panicked and let the press report the disturbances 
without interference. Thus, by the time 'Ayub announ- 
ced his intention of stepping down, the country was 
in total ferment. It was a mass movement, unprece- 
dented in the country’s history." x 
General Zia and the 'junta's brains trust have ne 
inténtion to ‘allow events to take such a turn on the 
. present occasion. Hence the decision to clam ) 
martial law curbs on all political activity to im- 
pose the strictest cénsorship onthe press. In fact, the 
news media from where any trouble could be antici- 
pated have beer banned: and stéps are under way 
either to dismantle them or plate them under the 
.charge of **dependable" people. ' It is therefore to be 
an all-out confrontation — of.the army versus the 
people — and по chinks ‘are to be allowed. Бу: Ње 
military regime from where tho people in revolt can 
draw sustenance. ‘ : ло 4 


Tus crisis that Pakistan now faces сап be exdmined 
objectively and óomprehensively in continuity "with 
the army take-over under’ General Ayub Khan in 
1958-59. The Ayub regime was the first ma row of 
three military juntas with ‘which Pakistan was sub- 
sequently ed; all of-them disclosed more or less 
similar processes: and: problems, each leading to a 
` crisis which had the symptoms of being even more 


deep and all pervading'in comparison with : the pre- : 


vious one.‘ „ш о, 

The Ayub regime вестей to work in the beginning, 
coming in the wake of the bankruptcy displayed by 
the politicians, with their faction fights and all-round 
corruption that.brought stagnation. In contrast, the 
Ayub reginio brought pfficiency, а crack-down on 
cortuption<at the lower ‘levels, control of prices of 

‚ essential commodities‘ and — .what ` subsequently 
proved 10 be a — a quickening of the pace of 
development, described by the sycophants of the 
army -as ап 'eoonomio miracle’. But -the 
miracle did not work, and by the Че Ayub Khan 

decided to stago a withdrawal, not only was his own 
image sullied completely with ‘charges of ‘corruption 
and ) but the army’s’ much-boosted 


` capability and efficiency and its potential for giving 


the nation a clean t had been thorou 


. demolished. The manner in which General Ayu 


went off the political stage can best be understood 
from his own parting words: “Our present destiny is 
to move from orisis to crisis. For us, there can be no 
rest or relaxation.” : 

. ' General Yahya's short-lived rule ended ina crisis 
which ‘seemed to be thé ultimate one, a sort of 
doomsday for the very co ‘of Pakistan, following 
the; -др of the two. 'of the coüntry. The 


8$ 


down ' 


residual Pakistan, confined to what was formerly 
West Pakistan, survived and made a remarkable 
come-back under the leadership of the late Z.A. 
Bhutto who displayed rare political flexibility and’ 
resilience in the darkest period that 'Paki 
had faced. But this chapter too was followed by the 
third military take-over which placed General Zia-ul- 
Над at the top. The junta under General; Zia has 
had the distinction of not only leading the nation to,a 
political crisis but also of mismanaging the economy 
completely, taking Pakistan to the brink of economic 
oollapse. The situation which Pakistan now faces is 
thus one of all-round crisis — a crisis of confidence 
and the economy being supplanted by orisis of a 
political order which is expressed in the from of a 
veritable confrontation between the army rulers and 
the people in general. | i 

The present crisis, in many respeota, surpasses in 
its intensity the one which Pakistan survived after the 
military debacle in 1971 under the Yahya regime. It 
poses the problem: can Pakistan continue as a viable 
nation a set-up in which the army’ generals 
rule the roost and sit on the back of the Pakistani 
ке dieto g arny TUE merges with the 

tal issues thrown up by the break-up of the 
eastern and western wings of Pakistan in 19*4:the 
foremost of which is the viability of obscurantism or ° 
a theocratic order being the base of a modern nation- 
state. ` @ 3 

Pakistan's three decades of existence has projected 
these twin problems to the forefront. In fact, there 
is an integral link between them. Militarism, fostered 
through the generals chaperoned by imperialism, 
flows naturally from obscurantism and religious 
chauvinism. This — an object lesson for the entire 
Indian sub-continent — is particularly true of Pakis- 
tan. While religious bigotry means the denial ofa 
progressive, modern outlook so essential for any 
progressive lopment on this sub-continent, the 
perpetuation of militarism puts the army's weight on 
the people. ' ; 

It is these two facets that the late Bhutto failed 
tackle adequately. Despite the dose of modernism 
and a forward-looking elan he injected in the Pakis- 
tani body politic during his tenure, and his bid to free 
Pakistan from the tutelage of American control, he 
failed mainly because of his compromises on the two . 
fundamental issues which il Pakistan. His bid 
to strike compromises with religious obscurantiam 
and the coonomic vested interests which it projects 
cost him heavily during the last phase of his holms- 
manship. Similarly, the idea that the army oould 
be a convenient weapon for him if he could handle 
the generals provided to be a dangerous one. Bhutto. 
continued the glorification of the army, and mili 
tarism proved to be dangerous, just as the idea of 
playin with the generals became the final' cause of 

oing. Though Bhutto haltingly conceived of 

-a sub-coritinental approach to the solution'of prob- 
lems in the early stages, he failed to muster courage 
for any tangible steps in this direction and ‘fell prey 
to external and internal pan and allurements 
for continuing on the gerous road of Indo- 

istan cleavage and divisiveness. . 3 
"UAM. vig (Continued on'pagé 34) ' 
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SURENDRA J. PATEL 


WEEN the General Assembly at 
its | sixth session 
adopted on May 1, 1974, the 
Declaraton on the Establish ment 
of a new International Economic 
Order, it signalled in а decisive 
manner the emergence of the 
Third World on the world stage. 
This has its antecedence in history 
— definitely for the phrase itself, 
and perhaps even for the nature 
ofthe ixitiatives, in the role of 
the tlers stat in France in 1789. 
The month of May appears to 
.have been significant for some of 
the major initiatives in world 
history in the last 200 years. The 
demand for the eight-hour work- 
ing day and the May Day demon- 
strations in Chicago in 1888 
readily oome to mind. The 
workers who were out in the 
street demonstrating at the plant 
of the MacCormack Harvester 
Company .in ‘Chicago wero 
undoubtedly heralding the arrival 
of the working class on the 
national decision-making stage. 
Of pernaps even much greater 
significarce was the month of 
May in F789 in France. On May 
5, 1789, Louis XVI summoned 


The author is Director, Technology 
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E 
` in the political order? — Nothing. 


the Etat General to present to the 
king “the homage of the clergy, 
the respect of the nobility and the 
very humble supplications of the 
third estate". 

During the first days of January 
1879 Abbe Emmanuel Sayes had 
published a remarkable pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Qu’est-co le tiers etat". 
The Abbe has been much better 
known in history for his famous 
response to the question “What 
did you do during the French 
revolution?" “I survived.” Survive 
he did. The Abbe was elected as 
the Deputy of the Third Estate 
from Paris, although he belonged 
to the clergy; and later in June 
1879 the was elected to be the 
President of the National 


His brilliant pamphlet opens 
with three questions sharply 


1. What is the Third Estate? — 
g. > | 
2. What has it.been up to now 


_Agsembly. 


3. What does it ask? — To be 
something. i 

And then chapter by chapter 
he outlined the main -lines along 
which the Third Estate could 
become something. The Abbe 
even made clever use of statisti- 
cal presentation. In orderly logic 
followed st 
ted the number of people in each 
of the Three Estates in France: 
the clergy — 81,400; the nobility 
— 110,000; and the Third Estate 
— some 25 to 26 million French- 


men. : : 
There in Versailles the Etat 


met for two months: 


whether the three orders 
— the ; the nobility and the 
Third Estate — weró to vote by 
order ог by head. The king, the 
clergy and the nobility wanted 
the vote to be by ofder, for in 
that case the clergy and the nobi- 
lity would have two votes against 
one for the fers etat, which was 
indeed 95.per.oent of the nation. 
These debates "have. not bsen 
much examined; nor have been 


Һе remarks that must have come 


ош. in public about the central 
question — to vote by order or 


- by head. They must have paral- . 
Jelled .the di 


‚‚ discussions іп the 
United. Nations General Assem- 
bly where many a comment has 
sprawkd-around the capacity of 


by step he estima- -` 


the General Assembly to take | 
decisions:-by power or state. With 
some pretensions to theatrical 
performance, the General Assem- 
bly has oten been called а “‘thea- 
tre of the absurd". 

The debates in the Etat General 
were violent. No conclusion could 
be arrived at by consensus. 
Whereupon, pressed by the: tiers 
etat, the States General pro- 
claimed itself to be the National 
Assembly. Thrown out by force 
from Versailles, it met in a tennis 
court, where the right wing 
groups were on the right hand 
side of the President and the left 
wing ones on his left — the clas- 
sic origin of what still -continues. , ' 
to be called the right and the Left." 
It drafted the .new Constitution 
on September 14, 1791. And in. 
its preamble, containing the 
di tion of the rights of тап. 
and of the citizen”, it proclaimed 
8 new order. 

The year 1789 peared to 
Europe and the rest of the world 
to be simply one more year 
characterised by the usual dynas- 
tic ambitions, court intrigues, 
cabinet shuffles and ‘many small- 
scale conflicts. The vast clash of 
ideas, and indeed even of arms, 
which closed that century was 
still to come. Only a few. hardy 
souls noticed this declaration of 
the rights of man and of the 
citizen. Kant in Konisburg con- 
sidered they were of such signifi- 
cance that ho interrupted his 
ritual stroll at the news of the 
fall of ‘Bastille on July 14, and 
Edmund Burke across the Chan- 
nel was outraged at this “‘swinish 
multitude", a sharp anatomical 
expression of the phrase one hears 
nowadays about “tyranny of the 
majority”. 

The decisions of the General 
Assembly debate on May 1, 1974, 
on the establishment of a New 
International Economic Order 
have a familiar ring їп history. 
If the “Declaration of the rights 
of man and of the citizen” was to 
proclaim a new order in the 
relationship between citizens and 
the state, the declaration of the 
General Assembly on the New 
International Economic Order 
could perhaps be taken as the 
first step in altering the structural 
relationships among nation-states 
themselves. O . : 
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Harnessing 
Science for 
Human Good 


K:R. NARAYANAN 


Woms, mys and béauty were at the eps 
|" Ofsclence itis now neoessary to introduce 
‘ these again into the new world of science and tech- 
nology. Eienstein once said: “The fairest thing we 
can experience із the mysterious. It is the funda- 
mental 5motion that stands at the cradle of science. , 
- He who knows it not, and can no longer wonder, no 
longer feel amazement, is as good as dead". Just as 
great scientists in the past have been many-sided 
personalities sensitive to the problems of society and 
the pulætions of life, today scientists and technolo- 
gists hao to guard against becoming desicoated eleo- ' 
tronic machines isolated from life, but feel themselves 
involved in the great issues of social life and in the 
destiny of mankind itself. 
Lord Zuckerman, one-time Chief Scientific Ad 
ser to the British Government, has argued: “Тһе 
better the scientist, which is to say the more funda- 
mental and far-reaching his discoveries, the less does 
he feel able to foretell the oo of the new 
knowlecge to which he has given birth”. He totally 
disagreed with the view of "the social responsibility 
movement that scientists and technologists ph ge 
responsibility, oould inevitably say what is tor 
wrong, Гог society today and for tho environment of 
tomorrcw; and that they enjoy хое вре kind of 
revealed know not only about ological sin 
but also about original sin". 
One would agree with this view of Lord 
Zuckerman's. But if the scientist does not have at 
loast some hang of the consequences of his discover- . 
ies, one wonders whether any else will ever have 
it until -t is too late to avoid or control those conse- 
uenoes for the good of society., Of course many 
ос Are кайы the of genius, but 
certainly scientists, I 
intellectral leadership, oould identify areas of research 
that are beneficial or fatal to Society. — 
Scientific and technological knowledge has become 





'. world responsibility 


in co-operation with political and. ha 


зо vast and complicated that it is no longer ble 
for politicians or the general public to un d 
fully the implications of scientific discoveries and 
technological innovations without the help of scien- 
tists and technol themselves. And it is also 
impossible for those who hold political power to ex- 
ploit science and technology for political purposes 
unless the scientists and technologists are willing to 
go along with them. Plato talked of philosopher- 
Kings. The world of today needs phil 

tists who possess the insight and i tion to’ 
understand the impact of science and technology on 
society, environment and the fate of the human race 
so that its blind advance is guided by social and 
. The assertion of this social 
responsibility by scientists might well determine whe- 
ther the world is moving towards a new age in which 
mankind will realise the dreams of prosperity, hap- 
piness and: peace, or whether it will hurtle towards 
the destruction of civilisation, the environment and 
the human race itself. 

The danger of war ahd of the annihilation of civili- 
sation through the use of nuclear weapons is а well- 
worn theme. But people are increasingly 
insensitive to this danger. There is no passion and 
Poignanty in the demand for disarmament and the 
abolition of nuclear weapons. There is no voice as 
that of Jawaharlal Nehru being raised constantly and 
virbrantly against the danger of war, and g as 
he did at the Belgrade Conference of. Non-aligned 
Nations that unless this main problem is solved “no 
other problem remains: they are submerged in the : 
terrible disaster of war". Itis time 
especially , nuclear disarmament, got the highest 
priority in 3 


sophisticating their 
and preventing. 


energy 
gere апа develo 
, talk about - 


free zones in areas where there are actually no 


‘nuclear weapons. In any case what is the rationale 


for а nuclear-free zone in a region which tis exposed: 
to atomic radiation from tests conducted without 
inhibition in the neighbourhood, which oould be 
traversed by testing inter-continental missilea, and 
which is on the fringe of a vast ocean where nuclear- 
powered ships and of the super 
contend for global influence? One depressing 
international relations today is that the ma 
nations and of the population of the wor 
ineffectual 


ae 
о 
has Бе- 


соте in regard to disarmament and dis- 
cussions on disarmament. It would a that if 
it would 


energy peaceful purposes, 

pon to read а speech Jawaharlal Nehru made in 
ombay on June 26, 1946, in which he referred to 
the use of the atom bomb on Japan by the United 
Weapon the United States had created a dangerous 

situation, he said; “As long as the world is constituted 


п 
[ 


r 


ав it is, every country will have to devise and use the 
latest scientific devices for its protection. I have no 
doubt that India will develop her scientific researches 
and I hope Indian scientists will use atomic power 
for constructive purposes. But if India is threatened, 
she will inevitably try to defend herself by all means 
at her disposal. I hope India, in common with other 
countries, will prevent the use of atomic bombs”. It 
is refreshing to note that Nehro hada very lively 
awareness of the needs of India’s security even be- 
fore he assumed the office of Prime Minister. 

After he became Prime Minister, Nehru solemnly 
declared that India would use atomic energy only 
for peaceful papos, “So far as wo are concerned”, 
he said in the Lok Sab 


Sabha on August 10, 1960, “we 
are determined not to goin for making atomic 
bombs and the like. But we are equally determined 
not to be left behind in the advance in the use of 
this new power. Itis true that in the ultimate ana- 
lysis a country which has atomic power fully deve- 
can use it for good or evil purposes. And no 
declaration which I can make today will necessarily 


\ bind people in future, but I do hope that we shall - 


create an atmosphere in this country which will bind 
every government in future not to use this power for 
evil purposes". Every government after tho time of 
Nehru has reiterated ca PORE i to 055 мош 
only for peaceful purposes, and has also re- 
а its determination not to be left behind 
in the use of this new power. | 
To have freedom to develop nuclear energy for 
peaceful is the hall-mark not only of otr 
technolo independence but also of our political 
апа economie independence. In the hey-day of 
imperi and colonialism, under- development in 
Africa and Latin: America was a direct conse- 
‘ence of the industrialisation and development of a 
small number of centres in Europe. These advanced 
centres dominated the colonial world by exchanging 
their technology and financial capital for raw 
materials and markets. The story is more or less the 
same today as pointed out by Francisco К. Sagasti. 
According to him, science and technology are be- 
“the principal means through which a few 
industrialised countries will maintain and reinforce 
their domination over the Third World”. ‘With the 
^ rapid advance of space travel and the immense cost 
and sophistication of scientific research, the danger 
of technological hegemonism by a few countries, in- 
: сой by а power elite in а few countries, over tho rest 
of the world is now & possi . 
мө and technology has only widened the his- 
toric gap between the developed and developing 
nations. It has been estimated that 95 per cent of the 
world’s expenditure on science and technology and 
90 per cent of the world’s scientists and teohnologists 
are today concentrated in the industrialised countries. 
The Third: World countries command only. 2 or. 3 
oent of the world's R & D resouroee, Ап added 
Factor is that more than 50 per cent ofthe world's 


budget on кше and technology is directed towards 


resources has not only contributed to the maldeve- 
lopment: of world day but produced а new pheno- 
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megan that might be described as technological 

t the heart of the North-South division and the 
struggle for a new international economic order js 
the question of scientific and technological develop- 
ment. It is clear that the developing nations cannot 
tackle their gigantic problems of poverty, popula- 
tion, housing, malnutrition, disease, etc., without the 
acquisition and development of scientific knowledge 
and technological know-how. We have also learned 
by experience that just like social and political insti- 
tutions, technology cannot be blindly transferred 
from the advanced countries and transplanted in 
the developing countries. There is а lot of talk today 
of ‘appropriate technology’, ‘the recovery and, deve- 
lopment traditional technologies’, and the evolution 
of ‘an endogenous' scientific and technological base, 
for meeting the challenge of development. Gandbian 
and Maoist approaches have been sometimes invok- 
ed in this context. ' | 

There is no doubt that small technologies and the 
upgradation'of traditional technologies have an im- 
portant and appropriate role to play in developing 
societies. Mass education along basio lines, primary 
health programmes for the people using ‘barefoot 
doctors' of their counterparts, housing throvgb the 
use of local materials and simple designs, low-cost 
mass transport systems, improvement of agrioulture 
through application of scientific methods +— all these 
are relevant and essential. The People’s Republic of © 
China adopted such methods under Mao Zedong and 
have not abondoned them even today, though they 
are trying to adapt them to changing conditions. The 
point that is often ignored is that the Chinese never 
neglected heavy industries — in fact, the major share 
of investment after the liberation went to heavy in- 
dustries and not to agriculture, and sophisticated 
fields of science and technology like nuclear and space 
science received the highest priority in China. And 
today they are engaged in one of the most dramatic 
and massive attempts in history for the importation 
of science and technology from outside. I am not 
saying that either the small, self-reliant, model of 
technological growth attributed, not very correotly, 
to China or the current policy of China to import 
technology оп a massive scale, is a model for the 
developing countries. 

What is clear is that in this rapidly changing world 
we cannot over-emphasise one or the other, and 
that both small technology and high technology are 
Appropriate, if selected and applied to suit the actual 
conditions of a country; I would say that а mixed 
technology like mixed economy is both a fact: and a 
necessity. It is necessary for us to climb the com- 
manding heights of scienoe and technology, if we 
are to give to the millions of our people the common 
benefits of small technology and if we are nót to be 
left behind in the new technological revolution. 
Advance in basic theoretical aspecta of science, is as 
important as the application of science to the pro- 
blems. of economics and society. In china they have 
realised'that they made a mistake in neglecting funda; 
menta? scientific studies during Cultural Revolution 
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Ghosts 
of | 
Vietnam 


THEODORE DRAPER 


"HE Vietnam war was beyond doubt the most 
demanding test of American foreign policy and 

its mekors since the Second World War. The war in 
Vietnam was not just another crisis in 30 years of 
successive crises; it was by far the most costly and 
most atultifying. It lasted longer than any other war 
and eaded in the most humiliating failure in Ameri- 
can history. It resulted in over 210,000 American 
casua ties, including almost 57,000 dead and over 
150,000 wounded. The monetary cost has been offi- 
cially estimated at from 180 billion dollars to 210 
ЪШог dollars. This bill for the war ignores all the 
indirect costs, such as the corrosive economic infla- 





Taeodore Draper is a well-known American writer 
on international affairs. Among his books is Abuse of 
Power, dealing with intervention in Vietnam. 

article, which is a brilliant exposition of the issues 
Invclved and a reply to apologists of the US Establish- 
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tion it stimulated and the feverish social turmoil it 
provoked. As for the havoc inflicted on North and 
South Vietnam, it belongs to a different order of 
magnitude. No wonder that the memory of Vietnam 
is во oppressive that Americans seem to want to stuff 
it away in their colléctive unconscious. 

One might well assume that the present custodians 
of American foreign policy had been chosen because 
they were proven right in their judgement of the war. 
It would come as a surprise that, in order to rise to 
the top of the post-Vietnam American political sys- 
tem, it was almost necessary to the wrong, hopelessly 
and oertifiably wrong. Yet, in some odd way, this is 
what happened. The false counsellors were rewird- 
ed with more power than they had had before they 
made their ghastly mistakes about the war. 

President Jimmy Carter consistently supported the 
war and was saved from making his support too 
conspicuous only by his relative obscurity in national 
politics. Secretary of State Cyrus Vance was another 
Proponent of the war, also sheltered from too much 
public notice by his inability or unwillingness to 
speak out very forcefully about anything. Both of 
them seem to think that it was enough for them to 
say, “Sorry, folks, ;we were wrong about the war," 
to gain political absolution. They were more fórtu- 
nate than Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski and his 
Predecessor as national security adviser, Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. Kissinger managed to find bad reasons to 
support what he knew was a bad war; Brzezinski 
hit on essentially the same reasons for what he 
thought was a good war. And now, as the most in- 
fluential member of his staff and his closest confi- 
dant, Brzezinski has with him Peofessor Samuel P. 
Huntington, one of the hardest of pro-wat hardliners 
and the least repentant. 

In one respect, the problem of the Vietnam war 
resembled that of the’ Korean: war. Since American 
interests in both Korea and Vietnam were minimal, 
other reasons had to justify American intervention. 
Inthe case of Korea, American policy-makers con- 
sidered North Korea to be nothing but a Soviet 
puppet ordered by Moscow to attack South Korea 
as the opening move in a larger strategy to “probe 
for the weakness in our armour”, as former Presi- 
dent Truman put it, in order to start a process of. 
disintegration in the entire American structure of 
allies and dependents throughout Europe and Asia. 

Fighting Russia in Коген was what made the war 
seem necessary and worthwhile. According to this 
reasoning, the Soviets should have taken advantage 
of their success in bogging down the bulk of Ameri- 
can armed forces in Korea for three years, particu- 
‘larly at the time of the crushing defeat of General 
MacArthur’s forces by Chinese armies across tho 
Yalu River at the end of 1950, which was presumably 
what the wire-pullers in the Kremlin had been wait- 
ing for. Instead, the Korean war increasingly lived а 
life of its own. The original rationale for getting 
into it became dimmer and dimmer, and all that re- 
mained was to get out of it as gracefully and cheaply 
as possible. The Korean war turned out essentially 
to a Korean war, which ultimately made it tan- 
gential to America’s a interests and preposter- 
ously expensive for what we could get ont of.it. 
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Whatever the Russian role might have been, and we 
still know little for sure about it, the Korean war 
was far more a feint than the real thing. 

The Vietnam war followed the same general course. 
Та the beginning, the Truman administration injected 
itself into the French imbroglio in Indo-China with 
vast amounts of financial assistance and military 
equipment, ostensibly to bolster French pride and 
stability and to gain French support for American 
defence plans in Europe. After the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the struggle in Indo-China took ona 
wider connotation as part of a worldwide Com- 
munist “conspiracy.” With the defeat of France in 
1954, the Eisenhower administration took over 
responsibility for South Vietnam, now split off from 
North Vietnam by the Geneva accords, on the 

round that loss of all of Vietnam would inevitably 

ring about the loss of all the other “dominoes” in 
South-East Asia, includiog Thailand, Malaya, Burma, 
and Indonesia. In the stage of massive, direct 
American intervention during the Johnson admini- 
stration, the real enemy in Vietnam became China, a 
point of view put forward most extravagantly by 
then former Vice-President Richard M. Nixon in 
1965 and with monumental obtuseness by Secretary | 
of State Dean Rusk in 1966 and afterward. Without 
superimposing a larger framework on the Korean 
and Vietnam wars, American policy-makers would 
have been forced to acknowledge that essentially- 
they were civil wars—civil wars with outside backing 
but still primarily localised civil wars—and not the 
opening shot of the Final Conflict. We might still 
have been drawn into them, but at least we would 
have known what we were doing and what they were 
worth to us. 


How difficult it was to justify American intervention 
in Vietnam intellectually is strikingly shown by the 
travail of two outstanding foreign affiairs intellec- 
tuals—Henry Kissinger and Zbigniew Brzezinski. If 
they could not think up better reasons for supporting 
the war, no one could. 

Kissinger’s position on the war made its first 
public appearance in Look magazine of August 9, 
1966, in the second year of massive American inter- 
vention. In an article written after he had made two 
trips to Vietnam at the invitation of then Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Kissinper bet forth ve 
princi tions. One was that the war cou 
not пра eee military means. The other was that 
it had to be settled by negotiation. In effect, he 
succeeded in establishing some distance between him- 
self and both the extreme hawks and extreme doves. 
Kissinger had clearly learned enough during his two 
tours of Vietnam and from his Pentagon sources to 
make him extremely cautious about committing him- 
self to anything that might be called ee Ae | 

After outlining this equivocal approach, Kissinger 
fell silent on issue of Vietnam for almost two 
years, an uncharacteristic reticence that his friendly 
memoriallsts have had great difficulty explaining. 

Kissinger broke his silence on Vietnam in the 
summer of 1968, by which time even the inner circles 
of the Johnson administration bad given up, the war 
as a lost cause. At a conference on Vietnam in 
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Chicago in June of tbat year, sponsored by the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute of Internationa! Affairs, Kissinger 
savagely criticised American policy, especially its 
"concepts"— military concepts, traditional liberal 
concepts, balance-of-power concepts, indeed the 
entire "American philosophy of international rela- 
tions.” If American policy was that bankrupt, one 
might imagine that the best thing to do would be to 
get out of the war as soon as possible at the least 
possible cost. But Kissinger did not offer any new 
concepts or policies himself; he merely called for a 
“prayerful assessment" of the procedures and con- 
cepts that had landed us in such a mess.? 

Kissinger saved his own conceptual prescription 
for the speeches that he composed Ѓог Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller in the presidential campaign that 
summer and for an article in Foreign Affairs written 
in his own name in the same period. The basic 
idea—or, to use Kissinger's favourite term, ‘‘con- 
cept’”—was that of a negotiated settlement, hardly a 
novel one at (һе time. More important were the 
conditions that Kissinger attached to such a settle- 
ment. It had to be arrived at in such a way that it 
did not shake “confidence in American promises" or 
compromise American "credibility," ''prestige," or 
“steadiness.” The key word was "honourably"— 
the war had to be ended “honourably.” He conceived 
of doing so by means of a US-Soviet-China ‘subtle 
triangle," whereby the United States would improve 
its relations with two leading Communist powers and 
thereby achieve or at least advance an honourable 
settlement in Vietnam through them.? 

By this time the United States in essence had no 
other state in Vietnam than its "honour". Here 
again the hard questions were evadcd. What if the 
United States could not end the war "honourably" 
without paying an exorbitant price for the attempt, 
and then not succeed anyway? What if the road to 
peace in vietnam did not run through Russia and 
China? What if Russia and China themselves were 
to work at cross-pu in Vietnam and elsewhere? 
Kissinger's honourable settlement in Vietnam was 
fitted into bis rickety new “global, conceptual 
approach," which presupposed that Russia and China 
could restrain North Vietnam and that the Thicu 
regime in South Vietnam could be made capable of 
defending itself without American armed forces. 
Without these presuppositions, it would have made 
no sense for the Nixon-Kissinger policy to drag the 
mersa кере through four more years of a war 
emptied of all meaning but that of getting out a trap 
ne which the United States should never have 

en. 

When did Kissinger awake to the realities of the 
war? His friend Professor John G. Stoessinger tells 
us that it took Kissinger until the fall of 1971, all of 
three long, bloodstained Nixonian years, to realise 
that "Hanoi would not compromise." In 1972, 
Kissinger thought that he could get а Soviet 
“linkage” to a Vietnam settlement through the grain 
deal, which gave Fundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of American wheat to Russia at bargain prices 
at the expense of the American consumer, a price 
that, Kissinger argued, "was well worth a Vietnam 
settlement." Again he was disappointed. Finally, on 
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the day that Saigon fell in the spring of 1975, 
Kissinger told Stoessinger: “Vietnam is a Greek 
tragedy. We should never have been there at all. But 
now it’s history.’ As an epitaph on this war, “We 
should never have been there at all" may never be 
excelled. 

Unlike Kissinger, Brzezinski was at first muoh 
less cirou о тов 
militant defenders of the pro-war faith; he su 
the wer aggressively in a notable television debate 
which his opposite intellectual number was iy ali 
Hans Morgenthau, who was never taken in by the 
war. E ski’s service in behalf of the war helped 
toget him an appointment in 1966 to the State 
` Deparment s Policy Planning Council. Newsweek 
hailed him as “one of the fastest-rising stars in the 


Johnson administration” and “опе of the architects 


of US foreign policy” after only four months on 
the job. As for “his hawkish position on Vietnam,” 
tho merzine s piece entitled "Diplomacy: The Thin- 
Бара one eap кынын ho had a 
mona ly of the truth.” The cheering was premature; 

i returned to Columbia University after two 
с in Washington, apparently sorely disillusioned 
with the exercise of planning without power. 

In this period, Brzezinski had little sympath гы with 
anti-war demonstrators. In an article in 
Affairs of July 1966, he put them down as “a abet 
` festation of a psychological crisis inherent in modern 
society.” Vietnam, he wrote scornfally, was merely 
“an outlet for basio cravings and fears, and if that 
issue did not exist, some other one would provide an 
excuse for the expression of personal and political 
alienation.” This wasone way of exonerating the 
Vietnam чаг of blame for the bye ake popular 
unrest and widespread o ition to war. 

By 1968, Brzezinskla attitude toward the war 
showed signs of unbearable strain. On the one hand, 
he gave up a clear-cut victory in vicar be was 
now eatisfied with denying victory to enemy, 
though he never explained how the no-victory-no- 
defeat for either side was going to be calibrated. On 
the othsr Ren. he told the US News & World Report 
of February 26, 1968, that he wanted the United 
States to make it clear that it was willing to continue 
to fight in Vietnam for 30 years in order to prove to 
the enemy that ‘‘we have the staying and 
“ha to be richer and more " He gave 
as his reason for such a long-range- -projection that 
the United States could not “commit itself to the 
extent it has, and ‘chicken out’.” 

D RoT there was little or nothing in Vietnam that 
made 30 years of war advisable or , even to 
а hitherto. fervent supporter of the war; | was the 
American “commitment” itself that condemned us 


Thirty years of war was so breath-takingly long that 
Brzezinski might as well have said "forever." And 
all this for not even victory. Re-reading this inter- 
view, one cannot take it seriously. What it 
is that even as aharp and knowledgeable a 8 
in foreign affairs as Brzezinski had eames | lost 
his way and no longer made sense when he talked 
about the Vietnam war. 

By 1969, Brzezinski himself must have realised 
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that he had to find his way back to some kind of 
sanity about the war. Richard Nixon was now 
President and vast demonstrations all over the çoun- 
try for a Vietnam “moratorium” had just taken 


.place. In these circumstances, Brzezinski advised 


Nixon to pledge the removal of American foroes 
from Vietnam “bya particular date (say, two 
years)." In this statement to the New York Times of 
October 17, 1969, Brzezinski forgot about the 30 
years war and neglected to make clear why it was 
better to "chicken out" in two years rather than 
immediately. 

‚ After this, Brzezinski apparently declded that it 
was the better part of valour to leave the ‘Vietnam 
war alone. While the country was in an uproar over 
it during the first Nixon administration, he turned 
his attention to other matters — the “technetronic 
era," Japan and Africa. This intellectual flying- 
trapeze act took him out of the line of fire and 
broadened his horizon in preparation for bigger 
things to come. It was also an admission that the 
war had become too much for even its most ardent 
and hardened supporters. It had become intellectually 
ор А! суеп unmentionable. 

"в advice against “‘chickening out" and 
Kissinger’s em TH apris on ending the war “honourably” 
were essen similar in motivation. Wo were 
аара ES Өй fighting to prove something to 
ourselves or to the world at not to achieve 
anything of material or political in Vietnam. 
Brzezinski’s temporary aberration of fighting on for 
30 years was the lo outcome of this line of 
réasoning. If we could not end the war “honourably” 
&nd oould not "chicken out," it had to go on and on 
indefinitely. Brzezinski's bra was thus the 
rectos afin dum of the Vietnam war. Even he 
seems to have realised it in time. 

In the end, Kissinger blamed Watergate and a 
faile of nerve for the debacle іп Vietnam. The 


cost. It was violation of this cardinal rule of warfare, 
not failure of nerve, that brought about the dis- 
honourable end of the Vietnam war. It was tho very 
nature of the war — a hopeless war іп а land where 
we should never have been at all — that made its 
continuation so intolerable and its end so ignominious, 
There was no good way of getting out of the Vietnam 
war but the worst way was to pay the price of getting 


out later rather than sooner.* 


стра grat rele арсы ТЕШЕН Ба my 
may be permitted to recall that I also attended. the: 
Conference on Vietnam of the Adia! Stevenson 


In effect, Kissinger and Brzezinski, two celebrated 
intellectuals who lent their considerable talents to a 
prolongation of the war, gave up the job of justific- 
ation when they fell back on ending it “honourably” 
and not “chickening out." If they could do no better 
than that, the job was hopeless. Orso it seemed 
until now. 


For we have just been offered a book that promises 
to relieve tho American people of a sense of guilt for 
the Vietnam war and to absolve the United States of 
«о fictally condoned illegal and immoral conduct." 
The book is America in Vietnam, by Professor Guenter 
Lewy of the University of Mascachusetts at Amherst. 
The work comes recommended by Charles B. Mac- 
Donald, a military historian, as ‘ʻa sober, objective 
.answer to polemicists on all sides" that “should 
enable the Vietnam veteran at last to hold his head 
"high." Has Lewy sucoecded where Kissinger and 
Brzezinski failed? 


‘It should be said at once that those who read this 
book in order to assuage their 
doomed to disappointment. The idea that it will 
enable a Vietnam veteran to hold his head high is 
utter rubbish. It does not attempt to answer 
**polemicists on all sides”; it polemicises almost ex- 
clusively against,the antiwar “‘polemicists.” The 
author, his admirers, and his publishers may have 
made a mistake in presenting the book as if it were a 
wholesale apology for the war. This presentation 
may be enough to arouse curiosity but it does an 
injustice to the book as a whole. . ; 

' “Tt is а schizophrenic book. In large part, it made 
me writhe all over again at the wilful stupidity and 
obdurate delusions with which the war was prosecut- 
ed. An almost unrelieved recital of mistakes and 
misdeeds fills pages and pages of the book. There 
are two Lewys in this work — one makes an admir- 
able effort to get the facts straight; the other wants 
to give the United States a clean bill of health or at 
least the benefit of the doubt. Thus the book lends 
itself to different conclusions or interpretations 
depending on what chapter and even what paragraph 
one chooses to cite. The scholar and the advocate 
struggle for supremacy; sometimes one wins, some- 
times the other. 


It would be a mistake, therefore, for critics of the ` 


Vietnam war to reject Lewy’s work in tofo because 
he betrays a special animus against them, sometimes 
unfairly, or for hardcore supporters of the war to 

it with glee because he seems to favour them 
Е Much of the book is the result of 
serious and painstaking research. If I had to draw 
up a list of a half dozen books worth reading on the 
аг, I would put this one among them, despite its 
o flaws. 

But does the author make gocd his claim that 
“the sense of guilt created by the Vietnam war in the 
minds of many Americans is not warranted”? That 
is what the argument over this bookis likely to be 
about. 
in ; itis to ‘it is more costly to 
INI E p P P 


atot out of thi» morass” (No More Vietnams? ор. cit., 
` pp-97-98). 
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guilt over the war are, 


The answer partly depends on the answer to 
another question — guilt about what? There may be 
justifiable guilt about some things and not about 
others. Lewy never makes tho distinction clear. Не. 
himself contributes the most damaging evidence that 
American officialdom was disastrously guilty of 
misconceiving and mishandling the war; ho also 
attempts to clear it of some specific Varieties of guilt 
on a most selective basis. Yet his generalisations 
would make it appear.that the United States has no 
need to feel guilty at all about anything. re and 
elsewhere, Lewy undermines his own book Бу over- , 
reaching and overstating. | 

For example, the Américan forces in Vietnam deli- 
berately pursued a policy of ‘ће encouragement and 
creation of refugees." This meant that oombat 
operations, crop destruction, and “specified strike 
zones" were utilised to drive Vietnamese peasants 
from their homes in the hundreds of thousands. The 
most Cruel and senseless practice for "generating" 
refugees or as it was also called euphemistically, 
“relocating populations,” took the form of“‘free-fire 
Zones" An American commander would, simply 
decide to designate an area, often a huge one, as such 
a zone во that anyone who remained in it was arbi- 
trarily considered an enemy and thereby sybject to 
annihilating artillery or air bombardment. This . 
policy was pursued ona large scale for at-least five 
years. Only in 1968, after over two years of this 
practice, were commanders in the field advised that 
they should not generate refugees ‘needlessly and 
heedlessly," with little effect on the actual. tactics 
employed; and only in Fe 1969 were com- 
manders officially instructed to at least 72 hours 
notice to civilians in the areas, as if Vietnamese 
peasants in farflung areas were likely to receive and 
understand such notices or do more than save their 
disrupted lives if they did. | 

Lewy knows what was wrong with this horror. He 
lists seven “‘inherent weaknesses,” including the fact 
that it was militarily useless and even played into the 


driven from their homes were old people, women 
and children; few refugees were males Sr quis 
age. Even so, the battlefield was not cleared, 

refugees persisted in returning to their hamlets. The 
political madness of the policy comes out in his 
words: “Not surprisingly, attitude surveys showed 
a high degree of correlation between forcible evacu- 
ation and pro-Communist attitudes.” He acknow- 
ledges that the crop-destruction programme made the 
local poole. not the Vietcong, suffer. He reveals 
that American crop-destruction missions were 
disguised às South Vietnamese activity because the 
damage obviously could not be limited to the enemy 
forces to conform with the Army’s own manual of 
land warfare. 

Lewy documents more of the same. The fatuous 
policy of “body counts" encouraged the indiscri- 
minate lumping of combatants and non-combatants, 
with the result that the killing of villagers could give 
as much credit as the killing of enemy soldiers, and 
the only ones really deceived were the Americans 
themselves. Tho strategy of attrition was an abject 
failure. Tho villagers turned against the United States 


because American military doctrine called for 
methocs that were insensitive to political and human 
costs; tie South Vietnamese and Korean allies train- 
. ed in that doctrine behaved even more abominably. 
American commanders often gave only "token com- 
pliance ' to orders from above to restrain their exces- 
sive use of fire power, so that “the worst features of 
the traditional mode of operation persisted." Cor- 
ruption in the South Vietnamese army was зо great 
that it enabled the enemy to purchase supplies in 
South Vietnamese cities, obtain war material and 
food from South Vietnamese officials and officers, 
and buy positions as hamlet and village chiefs. The 
once hghly touted South Vietnamese land reform 
was no more than an “empty gesture." American 
brigade and division commanders falsified reports to 
' hide their persistent utilisation of an unauthorised 
herbicióe agent. Lewy also retells the story of the 
secret bombing of North Vietnam, based on fictitious 
enemy-ection reports, which brought about the demo- 
tion and retirement of General John D. Lavelle, 
commanding officer of the Seventh Air Force. He 
has an entire chapter on American "'atrocities" ір 
Vietnam, one of which was the My-Lai ''massacre," 
using thess very terms —“‘atrocity” and "massacre." 
He describes the leniency of court martials 
that t with these "war crimes"—again in this 
` context ais term. à 

The single American who comes off worst in 
Lewy's book is no ordinary officer or soldier. He is 
General Willlam C. Westmoreland, chief of US for- 
ces in Vetnam from 1964 to 1968, when he was те- 
called tc become Army Chief of Staff. Lewy seems 
to hold Westmoreland most responsible for keeping 
to the disastrous strategy of “the big-unit war of 
attrition ' long after it had: been proven futile and 
self-defeating In his most scathing indictment of 
Westmoreland, Lewy goes so far as to doubt that 
the geneal could defend himself against the charge 
that he was guilty of “dereliction of duty,” because 
he shouH have known that American ''violations of 
the war" were bound to take place in the circum- 
gtances cf Vietnam and should have taken the neces- 
sary megsures to prevent them. 

If one sought to makea devastating condemna- 
tion of the Vietnam war, one could do so out of 
Lewy's book, as I have just done. But such an exer- 
ciso world reflect only one side of the work. In 
another, the author secks almost desperately to muffle 
his blows on the war and even to lead the unwary 
reader inzo believing that he is rushing to its defence, 


One way Lewy tries to make a bad war look better 
is. the sot reproach. 

. For example, President Johnson told reporters 
after the on was made to use American troops 
in Vietnam that he knew of “‘no far-reaching strategy 
that is bang suggested or promulgated.” Lewy’s com- 
ment is: "Needless to say, Johnson here was being 
less than candid.” Needless to say, Lewy ‘is being 
lees tham candid; Johnson knew that a far-reaching 
strategic change had been initiated and had delibera- 
tely misled the reporters and the American people. 
Or Lewy demonstrates that the so-called Rules of 
Engagement, ostensibly designed to minimize tho 
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destruction of civilian life and property, were exten: 
sively and sometimes wantonly disregarded in prac- 
tice. Lewy's comment is that ''this level of familiarity 
was obviously less thar satisfactory." He might have 
said more, satisfactorily that the level of familiarity 
was grossly unsatisfactory and even culpably 
negligent. 3 

Sometimes Lewy likes to have it both ways. He 
raláes the question whether South Vietnam ‘could 
have survived.if US aid had not been cut off in 1975. 
His first answer tends to be highly pessimistic— there 
is reason to believe that, everything else being equal, 
internal weaknesses on the part of the South Viet- 
namese armed forces alone might have been sufficient 
to cause defeat in 1975." A few pages later, however, 
he seems to backtrack. The odds were still against 
the South Vietnamese but their defeat was not a 
“foregone conclusion." If President Nixon had been 
able to dissociate himself from the Watergate burg- 
lars and had been able to reintroduce American mili- 
sas розе in Vietnam as he had promised; if Cong- 
ress had been persuaded to provide South Vietnam 
with adequate military supplies; if the OPEC nations 
had suffered an early breakup and oil hed continued 
to be cheap; if the North Vietnamese had made a few 
major mistakes; if South Vietnamese nationalists and ` 
anti-Communist sects had been able to overthrow the 
Thiey regime.... er this long string of "ifs," lewy 
concludes: “None of these events was impossible, 
and if their occurrence in combination was unlikely, 
this was no more so than the combination of oppo- 
sits events which did in fact take, place." In this 
way, Lewy cuts the ground from under his own 
work. He has spent most of his book making quite 
credible the’ combination of events that in fact took 
place, with particular emphasis on the internal weak- 
nesses Of the South Victnamiese armed forces. Then 
he turns around, belies his own work, and makes the 
historical record no more likely to have happened 
than the conveniently early breakup of OPEC. This 
is not the only instance where he seems to flinch 
from the implications of his own findings. — - 

What, above all, gives Lewy the air of being a 
defender of the pro-war faith is his criticism of the 
Vietnam war's critics. He always refers to them with 
а particularly wrathfol peevishness. Sometimes, his 
tantrum gets in the way of elementary fi Я 
г I will offer myself as а case in point. 

My book Abuse of Power was published in 1967. 
It was based on work done in ihe previous year and 
a half or so. Since Lewy's book has come out in 
1978, eleven years later, it would be odd if he had 
not consulted material not available to me or to 
other critics a decade ago. In any case, Lewy decid- 
ed to teach me a lesson about a major turning point 
in the war — President Johnson's decision in Febru- 
ary 1965 to initiate large-scale bombing of North 
Vietnam. ; 

To justify this momentous step, the State Depart- 
ment issued later that month a White Paper entitled 
Aggression from the North: The Record of North 
Viet-Nam’s gn to Conquer South Viet-Nam. 
The thesis of the White Paper was— North Vietnamese 
forces had invaded South Vietnam in such numbers 
that tbe previously officially regarded civil war had 
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turned into a foreign "aggression." The question 
naturally arose whether the incursion of. No Viet- 
namese foroos was i enough to justify the massive 


Pa But then he goes on: 
Draper that at the time the bom of 
North Vietnam Hanoi had only 400 regular so 


in order to have a justification for its own escalation. 

The footnote goes even further and changes the 
“allegation” into a “сапага”. An allegation implies 
a statement without supporting evidence; a canard 
means an unfounded and aprini a false report. 
Could my treatment of the issuo fairly be described 
as cither a mere allegation or an outright canard? 

І devoted almost cight pages to the question of the 
North Vietnamese infiltration southward. I related 
that Secretary of State Rusk had olaimed that the 
entire 325th Division 
Vietnam by January 1965. But I noted that the White 

the following month had not even mentioned 

the 325th, as it might have been 

Secretary of Defence MoNamara, 

who should have known best, had in April 1965 con- 
firmed the presence of only one battalion, esti 

by him at 400 to 500 man, of the 325th in the south. 


field, the Democratic majority 
repeated the pumber of 

Vietnamese soldiers” in the Sóuth at the time of “the 
sharp increase in ) 

сапу 1965. Ап enquiring reporter had 

learned that Senator Mansfiel 1 T 
figure from tho Pentagon. Other evidence pointed in 
the same direction. 


and McNamara agreed, 
a dash of farce to what was 


the 
‘4nyasion” of South Vietnam by а orth 
unit at least as largo asa division 
States began its systematic bombing of 
the North in February 1965. 
Thus I did not even foreclose the question of the 
regular soldiers in tho 


in February 1965. І гафег em 
Smal d i which at that time would have 
led any fair-minded observer not to know what to 
believe. My final 


know а great deal about how it was bandied to and 


Vietnamese 
Ѕесгеќату Rusk, the only опо who then 
of an entire North Vietnamese 


subsequently 
d had obtained his . 


or at any other timo. Wo could ` 
'R 


moments of the war. 


officials of the United States were divided in their 
pronouncements on the subject. 

Can my treatment be fairly deacribed as an “alleg- 
ation,” as if I had pic outa number without . 
reason, or as a “canard,” as if 1 had spread a 
demonstrably false, unfounded rumour? The real 
authors of the report about the 400 North Viet- 
names regular soldiers in the South were Secretary 
MoNamara and Senator Mansfield, no imoonse- 
quen authorities on such a matter, and their in- 
ormation had clearly come from the Pentagon. The 
most that could be said at the time was that Seoret- 
ary Rusk and the State Department claimed to know 
better | f 


Lewy, however, has triumphantly brought forth 
a now sourco of intelligence on what I “tho 
elusive 325th.” It comes from a “Working Paper of 
the US State Department on the North Vietnamese 
Role in tho War in South Vietnam," ' issued 
in May 1968. Acoording to this “working paper," 
which did not ap in print in the United 
States until 1969, 4,000 North Vietnamese regulars 
went South by February 1965 and another 1,800 
by March 1965.5 Ifthe ultimate sourco was South 

ietnamese, Lewy himself, in other connections, telis 
us how unrellable this source was; and if-the data 
were provided two or three years aftea the event, if . 
would be even more suspect. 

Lewy's use of this “working paper” is so uncriti- 
cal that it betrays his anxiety to defend the US 
bombing at all costs. ; 

First, it a in 1968, almost three anda 
half years the event and a year after I had 
shown what unholy confusion had attended tho 
whole matter. Obviously, I could not have known of 
a 1968 “working paper" in 1967. Neither oould Seo- 
retary Rusk have based himself on itin 1965. = 

Second, the 1968 paper originated in the Depart- 
not in the Department of 


troverted by Secretary of Defence McNamara and 
Senator Mansfield. A fair treatment would not have 
taken something put out by the State Department 
years later and subsequently generally ignored as if 
it were the last word on the subject; the discrepancy 
between the State t and the Pentagon was 
the real question worth looking into, but Lowy 
chooses to ignore it. 
Third, the reason I was struck by the remarkably 
versions of North Vietnamese inflltration 
1965 was the inordinate importance 
attached to it as the филе for America’s mas- 
tever was the number of 
North Vietnamese regular troops i i 


already far greater. 
23,000 at the end of 1964 to about 125,000 in the 
summer of 1965. Even if the 1968 “working paper” 
is taken at face value, the number of North Viet- 
namese in the South inoreased from 2,000 at 
the end of 1964 to 7,000 1 1965. The 
“working paper” itself all to the relatively slow 


pate of thé (North Vietnamese) build-up” in all of 
965. It was already clear to mein 1967 that the 
Americen deolsion to intervene on a large scale was 


. based “оп South Vietnamese weakness rather than 


North Vietnamese strength.” After ali his pious pro- 
tests against my “allegation” and "canard," Lewy 


ends by agreeing with me on this point. Somehow, a 


- 


mere “allegation” and an outright “canard” had 
enabled me to reach the right conclusion. 

I have gone into this example of Lewy's polemics 
against tbe “polemicists” because it shows how 
lacking in sobriety and objectivity he can be. It was 
necessary to go into it in some detail because the 

t reader could not be expected to have Lewy's 

and mine at hand to refresh his memory 
regarding the background and significance of the 
question at issue. In effect, Lewy's book sometimes 
suffers from an excess of zeal, especial in his 
frequenily intemperate dismissal of premature critics 
of the Vietnam war. 


Тав heart of the matter is the uliar strategy that 
Lewy employs to relieve cans of a sense of 
guilt created by the Vietnam war and to dismiss from 
their consclenoes “charges of officially condoned 
illegal end grosaly immoral conduct." He convinced 
me that this form of apologia is as doomed as the 


. American war effort in Vietnam. 


It is important to be clear about what Lewy 
defends. Но does not defend the American way of 
war in Vietnam. He condemns its “obtuseness and 
mistakes in judgement.” All that he affirms is that 
these were not the result of “culpable negligence.” If 
the negligence was not “culpable”, no war crimes 
were committed. He is operating bere on a very 
narrow defensive front. The only sense of guilt he 
secks to relieve is that for very legally circumscribed, 
intentional “war crimes." i 

The word ee plays a crucial role in 
his brief for-the defence. is willing to admit that 
“the rather free use of napalm and attacks upon 
fortified hamlets with artillery and air strikes can be 
criticised on humanitarian grounds” — to putit 
mildly in view of his own account of the ruthless, 
senseless devastation wrought by the “free-fire 
zones.” Yet he can still find it “morally significant” 
that the tactics employed “Ча not intentionally aim 
at inflicting casualties upon the civilian population.” 
Nevertheless, he had previously shown that, year 
after year, almost all the casualties brought about by 
these tactics were inflicted on the civilian population. 
He had previously shown that these casualties had 
been remorselessly inflicted on the civilian population 
because Vietnamese civilians and enemy soldiers or 
agents had been stupidly, arbitrarily, and indiscrimi- 
nately lumped together. What in these circumstances 
is the meaning of “not intentionally"? What makes 
it so remakably different for our sense of guilt from 
“intentionally”? 

On one page, Lewy’s apologia reveals its essential 
hollowness and heartlessness. His conclusion to a 
cha on "American Military Tactics and the Law 
of War" begins with a general absolution: 

The American record in Vietnam with regard to observance 
of the law of war is not a succession of war crimes and 
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does not support charges. of a systematic and wilfal viola- 

tion of existing agreements for standards of human decency 

in time of war, as many critics of the American involvement 

havo alleged. 

But the first sentence of the very next paragraph 
goes this way: 

If the American record is illegality, 


neither has it been a model 
war. 

Here wo have Lewy trying to have it both ways 
again. The second time around he merely absolves us 
of “gross illegality.” How gross is ''gross"? We can 
now see why Lewy italicised two words in his 
formulation of unwarranted charges of “offctally 
condoned illegal and grossly immoral conduct.” The 
conduct may be illegal but itis not all that bad 
unless it is officially condoned; it may be immoral 
but not anything to feel guilty about unless it is 
grossly immoral. How far up in the military hierar- 
chy did illegal conduct have to go in order to be 
officially condoned? The ''free-fire zone" horror was 
not merely officially condoned; it was officially con- 
ceived and carried out at the very top. It was persise 
ted іп by the American military command despite 
what Lewy calls its lamentable “cost benefit-equa- 
tion." Lewy’s tricky formulas do not white-wash 
illegal or immoral conduct; they defend it only from 
the most extreme accusations of such conduct. 

In fact, Lewy betrays a guilty conscience of his 
own. In the last paragraph of the same chapter, 
he draws back from making his entire case depend 


on the “law of war”: 
In the Яса] anal 


gross 


not one of 
of observance of the law 


law, q with approval the advice which Huripides in 
The Trojan Women put into the moath of Agamemnon 
addressing Pyrrhus: "What the law does not forbid, then 
let shame forbid.” This counsel its moral worth. 
While the law of war is an extremely im t means of 
mitigating the ravages of war, it cannot be considered an 
adequate and sufficient measure of human decency. 

The implication is clear; Americans who read 


-Americans in Vietnam should not feel guilty: they 


should feel ashamed. This substitution of terms is 
really the core of Lewy’s case; it may make some 
readers feel better. It is a continuing shame, how- 
ever, that the shamefulness of this war should be 
incidentally mentioned in a book designed to cover 
up the shame by taking refuge in narrow and dubious 
legalisms. I said at the outset that this was a 
schizophrenic book; it is never more schizophrenic 
than in a chapter that starts by seeking to acquit 
us of violating the “law of war” and ends by impli- 
citly condemning us to shame. 

I have thought it necessary to deal at some length | 
with America in Vietnam because it is the most ambi- 
tious effort to decontaminate the American role in 
Vietnam. It is a vain, self-defeating effort. It wiil 
servo a useful purpose only if it nukes ‘us more 
acutely aware how stupid, miserable, and costly that 
war Was. 


THE main reason for the predicament.of Kissinger 
and Brzezinski in the past and Lewy in the present 
is that they had difficulty fitting the Vietnam war 
into a larger framework. Tho war was never worth 
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fighting for Vietnam alone; it always had to be made 
subsidiary to a-larger purpose. The trogble was 
that it did not quite fit any of those imposed on it. 
Kissinger's reason for going on with the war made 
the entire American position in world affairs and 
pics world peace depend on an “honourable” ending. 
“What is involved now is confidence in American 
promises," he wrote in 1968, and “ending the war 
honourably is essential for the peace of the world.” 
In the end, an “honourable” settlement came to 
mean the preservation of the South Vietnam regime 
or the frustration of а North Vietnamese victory, 
which amounted to tho same thing. Thus the sur- 
vival of a regime that almost all ricans in posi- 
tions of authority regarded as hopelessly corrupt 
and hopeleesly weak was endowed with a value and 


importance out of all proportion to what it could _ 


bear. The tangibles of national strength and stabi- 
lity were sacrificed to intangibles such as American 
“prestige” and "honour." Estimable as the latter 
may be, they were not worth the price that had to be 
paid for them in realassets. Even worse, honour 
went when power failed. 

Kissinger’s rationale for continuing the war bet- 
rayed а basic misunderstanding of both the world 
and the American people. It was darkly ‘said that 
America's allies in Europe would lose all fa'th in 
American commitments if the United States let 
down South Vietnam. In fact, America's'allies were 
increasingly alarmed at the frittering away of Ameri- 
can resources in Vietnam and the social turmoil in 


the United States that threatened to escalate ont оѓ. 


control. Ominous fears were also expressed as to 
what the American people might do if and.when 
they woke ‘up to the reality of a lost war, as if 
Nixonian America were Weimar Germany. When 
the war ended as badly as a war could: possibly end, 
at least for the South Victnamese, the popular Ame- 
rican reaction was one of relief and fatigue. If it had 
been otherwise, former President Nixon would have 
been driven out for the sins of Vietnam instead of 
for the crimes of Watergate. The American people 
were not interested in an “honourable end", what- 


ever that might haye been;.they were interested in. 


` the end. . 

In his fighting-on-for-30-years period, Brzezinski 
made a similar miscalculation. He thought it was 
necessary to prove to the enemy “that we have the 
staying power” and “happen to be richer and more 


ul.” It was wrong for the United States to 


о 
Pohicken out," he said, because “the consequences 
of getting out would be far more costly than the 
expense of staying in." By 1968, when this rationali- 
sation was made, it was already abundantly clear 
that the riches and power that we had were not the 
right kind for a war in Vietnam and that we would 
be much lees rich and far less powerful the longer 
we stayed. It was ludicrously wrong to have made 
the co uences of getting out far worse than the 
expense of staying in. These terrible consequences 
were supposed to have beset the United States in the 
world at large, not in Vietnam, and all the world did 
when we got out was to heave a sigh of relief. . 

Ten years later, Lewy knows better than to bewail 
our loss of “honour” or "prestige." His problem is 
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to explain the American failure in Vietnam; not to 
prevent it. He hints at an explanation without 
ting on what its implications might be. 

Lewy twice uses the same phrase — that -the , 


-United States and its allies in Vietnam failed ‘о 


understand the real stakes in a revolutionary war.” 
Ho never explains what he understands by an Ameri- 
can “‘revoluti war" in Vietnam or how we 
could possibly have waged it. But the suggestion is 
dropped, and it is worth considering. 

To have waged а revolutio war in Vietnam, 
we would have needed a revolutionary South Viet- - 
namese regime. Lewy has no illusions about the 
corruption and unpopularity of the Thieu regime. 
He even quotes a statement, with which ‘he says 
many agreed, that “if Thieu wants to eliminate 
corruption in the army he must fire. himself." Lewy 
also recognises: “The war not only had to be won in 
South Vietnam, but it had to be won by the South 
Vietnamese." In effect, the United States could not 
have made it a revolutionary war even ifit had 
wanted to do so. The politics of this war, which was 
decisive; was essentially decided 'by the Vietnamese 
themselves. The dilemma that this situation presen- 
ted was: thé war could not be won if it was not 
revolutionary, and it could not be revolutiongry if it 
was up to the South Vietnamese. 

Lewy also makes olear why the American armed 
forces were шаре of fighting a revolutionary 
war in Vietnam. He reports “the growing disdain for 


_ the Vietnamese people among US military personnel 


in Vietnam." So many American soldiers were’ killed 
or wounded by mines and booby-traps in or near 
hamlets that “it became the prudent thing to doubt 
the loyalty of every villager.” The result was:: “Some 
soldiers began to adopt the so-called mere-gook rules 
the attitude that the killing of Vietnamese, regardles 
of sex, age, or combatant status, was of little impor 
tance for they were, after all, only gooks.” Elsewhere, - 
Lewy changes “some” to ‘‘many” soldiers who 
lived by this “rule”, which helps to explain the high 
Civilian casualties, civilian inclusion in the inflated 
body counts, and the deliberate “generation” of a 
vast horde of refugees. A survey of marines in 1966 
їп one province revealed that 40 per cent disliked the 
Vietnamese; small-unit leaders ranked highest in 
their “negative attitudes." Fewer than 20 per cent of 
non-commissioned officers had “а itive attitude” 
toward the South Vietnamese armed forces. · 
' А “revolutionary war", then, was ‘and is a political 
pipe-dream. The Vietnam war could not be put into 
a revolutionary any more than it could comfortably 
be put into a larger international framework.’ When 
Kissinger at long last saw the light and told his 
friend Professor Stoessinger that “we should never 
have been there at all, “he was saying only part of 
the depressing truth. The rest that needed to be. said 
was that we should have decided to gét out of the 
war as soon as possible, to сії our losses as soon as 
possible, to stop killing Vietnameso;and Americans 
and wasting our national substance as soon as 
possible. Р 

Of course, if the Carters and Vances and Kissin- 
.gers and Brzezinskis had said all this turely, 
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A SOVIET VIEW 
Socialist Ideal 
and | mE 
Existing 
Socialism—I 






Very often questions are raised about the prob- 
Je. кр societies which have achieved soctal- 
| ism, ала there is a feeling that these are not 
Satrly posed in public by the authorities in these 
countries. In this background, this article taken 
from гае theoretical organ of the Soviet Com- 
munisi Party, Kommunist (No 11, 1979), slightly 
abridgsd, will be of interest to the readers of 
Mainstream. —Editor | 








A хохо the key, issues of the ideological and theore- 

tical struggle in the last third of the 20th century 
over the forms and methods of mankind’s transition 
to the new way of life is that of the extent to which 
existing socialism and its concrete historical practice 
conform tothe theoretical concepts about socialist 
society set out in the works of the founders of 
Marxism 


This discussion is not confined to matters of a 


“purely academic character. This is a theme which 


touches upon the vital interests of many millions of 
people. The Communist Parties are the only political 
parties which have openly declared that their aim is 
the building of a society on a scientific basis, on the 
solid theoretical foundation of ever more deeply 
cognised objective laws'of social development. The 
Marxist-Leninist principle of the unity of theory and 
Practice provides one of the main sources of our 


“ideological steadfastness and confidence in the 
` coming victory of communism. 


It is only natural that such a fundamenta] question 
has become a major target of concentrated attacks of 
the adversaries of scientific communism, even though, . 
-as a rule, these attacks take the form of outwardly 
abstract speculations about the “contradiction” 
between the concept put forward by Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, and the actual experience of the construo- 
‘tion of socialist society. - i ' 

This history of existing socialism is fall of futile 
attempts to *prove" the basic *discrepancy'' between’ 
the theory and practice of socialist and communist 
construction. One of the latest inventions in this field, 
а kind of quintessenoe of the anti-communist pole- 
mica today, is the criticism of existing socialist socie- 
ties not from outside but, so to speak, from within, 
from the vantage point of the socialist ideal. In other 
words, the open, frontal criticism of socialism is now 
supplemented with criticism “from within", that is, 
attempts to discredit the new social system by com- 
paring: it with some “ideal model” — of course, 
interpreted in the most perverse way. - 

The idea of socialism is very popular in the con- 
temporary world. No wonder. then, that enthusiasm 
for socialist slogans is spreading on a vast scale, and 
along with it the use of the socialist'mask by its ene- 
mies. In the context of our days, one may briefly вау 
that the forces of socialism and progress regard capi- 
talism and its imperialist policy as the major evi 
while the forces of reaction, now fighting not only 
against the theory of scientific socialism but also 
against its real embodiment in the institutions and 
practice of the socialist system, hypocritically label as 
such an evil the difficulties of its growth and the 
temporary shortcomings of its social organisation. In 
other words, our class adversaries contrapose to the 
revolutionary view: of contemporary reality their own 
"Talmudistio and demagogical, but essentially reac- 
tionary, approach. That is why they so strongly 
favour speculations about the diverse subjectivist 
“models” of socialism to subvert the coherent scien- 
tific idea of the new system and the pretentious talk 
of “ideal” social schemes that have never existed 
anywhere and that are impracticable. 

It is known that the Marxists have never put a 
subjectivist, utopian or normatic-dogmatic oontent 
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into the notion of an ideal. They have always des- 
cribed as ideals their basio long-term aims and 

inciples, these being deducible in the final analysis 

m the objective, law-governed trends of social 
development, and not attractive calls tailored, as is 
the case in bourgeois practice, to suit the political 
considerations of the moment. The only scientiflo, 
Marxist-Leninist view on the problem of social ideals 
prooeeds from the fact that between the proclamation 
of an ideal and its mentation there lies a con- 


siderable hors pe characterised by persistent 
organisational constructive activity and hard 
stru 


ggles. a 

It is this natural fact that some of our enemies make 
use of, mechanically сорар me ideals of socia- 
lism and communism, that is the component elements 
of our scientific model of the social system of the 
fature, with its present, in many ways obviously 
unfinished state. Hero they let fly with their dema- 
gogy, publicly rebuking the Communists as ''bun- 
glers” of the job of building the now society or, in 

any case, ав oing it “not in the proper way.” 
It is not hard to see that- by pov nature this 
attempt to put up а barrier on the of scientific 
socialism is intended for those sections of bourgeois 
society which in some way or other sympathise with 
socialist ideas. In a certain sense, this method is also 
intended for the people living in the socialist coun- 
tries, often with an eye on the young people who, 
as is known, have a natural lo tendency 
rehend the world in relation to 
t forms of social o 
should 


however, that an inner requirement to compare an 
ideal and the reality marks not only the logy 
of an individual in his formative years. Not infre- 


summing up his past experiences 
ҮЗ ОР his work and the activity of his generation 
with the aims and objectives set at the start of his 
path of life. . 

It is, wo believe, on such sociopsychological 
aspects that the ideologists of the so-called "humane" 
socialism, or “socialism with a human face”, - 


this concept in its diverse forms would be an шр: 

donable mistake, if only because this is one o the 

few versions of reformist utopia with the help of 

which practical attempts have been made to 

dise the revolutionary gains of the working peop in 
i i social relations have basi- 

cally triumphed. The Czechoslovak events of 1968 


activity 

factor and an 
ment and dissemination of Marxist-Leninist 
can confuse even those peop 
objectively fully coincide with the interests of the 
revolutionary working class and of socialist ооп- 


struction. 
The pivot of the concept of “humane” socialism is 
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its effort to depict existing socialism, built by the 
previous generations of revolutionaries, as bein 
“not in conformity” with the theoretical schemes 
ideals of the founders of Marxism and on this ground 
to set various groups, including different generations, 
of socialist society, its "fathers" and “children,” 
one another. Toward this end use is made 
of right-wing revisionist criticism -of the so-called 
“monopoly of Leninism on the interpretation of 
Marxism,” by which the critics understand first of 
all the theoretical and practical .experienoe of the 
Soviet Communists; demagogio assertions are put 
forward about the necessity of “democratising and 
humanising" the socialist m, of searching for a 
“new variant of Marxism reviving its, original 
liberating aims", eto. | 
As we can see, in this case too itis not the ideas 
of socialism in , but socialist society as built 
under the | ip of the Marxist-Leninist Parties 
that turns out to be the main target of the attacks of 
the enemies of Leninism. An avowedly an 
model is not being offered to replace it; rather they 
create a subjectivist scheme full of political hypocrisy 
and claiming to be a “truly humane" social system, 
one that overcomes the alleged “gap” in the socialist 
states between the forms of political organisation 
existing there and the economic and social ‘transfor- 
mations whose progressive significance the rightwing ` 
ss аши no longer dare to deny openly. ' 
1 the 


in the countries of the socialist community. 
ever, theso views have nothing in common with 
scientific socialism. It is no accident that the 
*tmodels of “humane,” or “democratic,” socialism 
posed not so much to the capitalist system 
as to existing, real socialist society. | 

It is significant that, Воже тег perc it may 
кет, the right-wing and -wing” revisionists 


today are united in the attempts to 
separate humanism from socialism and to 
PM ло PUE ы агаш шы: 
h ideals. The Maoists, in their 


own way tho revolutionary humanism of Marxism- 
Leninism, consider adherence to humanist ideals a 
concession to tho bourgeoise. 
However hard tho revisionists who tho 
credo of “humane” socialism try to lay claim to 
having made a new breakthrough ine eet 


to ha “renovated’’ 
the dubious “palm” in the field of 
cashing in on the dialectioally oon on- 


ship between social i 
does not go to them, but -wing 
Social Democrats. Both historically and gnoseologi- 


cally, these ons are derived from the old 
Ы n" Lenin and the Bolsheviks, still 
being made by tho reformists, that in practice they 


had entered into an irreconcilable “ 

with the ultimate socialist goals of the working class 
by accepting revolutionary coercion as one of the 
legitimate means for the acoomplishment of these 
aims, The absurd imputation has even been -hoard 
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to the affect that the Communists hold that “any 
method 2an be accepted, if it facilitates victory." 

The enti-communists are speculating upon the 
question of means and ends in socialist and commu- 
“nist oorstruction. Having in mind the man-in- 
the-street and anyone not well-versed in politics, 
they compile a seemingly obvious list of problems: 
in theory the Communists are against violence, 
yet they themselves do not deny the need to use 
it; the Communists advocate peace and general 
disarmament, yet they themselves maintain strong 
armies: tho Communists champion full social 
equality, yet they themselves p unequal distri- 
butlon—nocording to the quantity and quality of 
work, and во on. All such questions are raised with- 
out any reference to the historical context and, under- 
standably, with tendentious commentaries. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin have scientifically proved 
and practice has confirmed that the basic social and 
economic interests and alms of the struggle of the 
proletariat — the abolition of man’s exploitation by 
man, the establishment of people’s wer and the 
building 5f a classless communist society — can only 
be achieved through eliminating the political rule of 
the bourgeoisie, the abolition of private ownership 
of the means of production and the establish- 
ment of social ownership of the latter, and the 
-replacemsnt on this basis of capitalist by socialist 
producticn, conducted according ќо а single plan 
in the interests of all members. of society. In other 
words, the transition from capitalism to socialism is 
impossibie without fundamental, qnalitative changes 
in the narure of social, economic and political rela- 
tions, without revolutionary negation, without a 
socialist revolution arising on the soil of capitalism 
due to the sharp aggravation of the latter’s inherent 
contradictions. 

It is oEvious that these changes in the nature and 
structure of social relations can occur only against 
the will of the bourgeoisie as a whole. For it has 
never voluntarily relinquished and will never volunt- 
arily relinquish either its political power or its econo- 
mic privileges, although the objective laws ‘of 
histo development “work” against it, The vali- 
dity of this truth is confirmed by the experience of 
every prcletarian revolution in the past and the 
present century, both victorious and those that have 
suffered dsfeat. That is why Marxists firmly recognise 
the necessity and historical legitimacy of revolu- 


tionary ccercion in the oourse.of the struggle against. 


‘the inevitably resisting bourgeoisie, a struggle for 
tho socialist transformation of society. Thatis why 
they believe that its renunciation is tantamount in 

to giving up the ultimate aims of the strug- 
glo of the working class, to giving up the cause of 


The recognition of the historical necessity of 
revolutionary coercion, organically linked with ean 
understanding of the historical necessity and logic 
of the transition from capitalism to socialism, 
nevertheless does not deprive the working class 
of a definite freedom of choice of forms of its 
realisation, Experience has shown that these forms 
can vary ding on the degree and nature of 
opposition from the bourgeoisie, the strength and 
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inalurity of the proletarian movertént in a particular 
country and its objective position in the system of 
inter-state ties and relations. ' 

A source of much political miscalculation, ideolog- 
ical manipulation and sometimes even unfortunate 
misunderstanding is the identification of revolutionary 
coercion with one of its forms — armed compulsion. 
Herein lies, incidentally, the main theoretico-gnoseo- 
logical cause of the appearance among certain sections 
of the working-class movement of a conception of a 
“democratic way to socialism,” being interpreted as 


` а modern revolutionary “alternative” to the October 


Revolution. But to contrapose democracy to the first 
victorious socialist revolution is possible only by 
distorting the nature and meaning of “democracy” 
itself and limiting it, in effect, tothe narrow framo- 
work of bourgeois-democratic legality. 

In reality any genuine, and especially socialist, 
revolution is an epoch of directly democratic deve- 
lopment, of the most complete expression, both in 
content and in form, of the people’s will. Precisely 
democratic because it results in fundamental changes 
in the life of the people and because such a revolu- 
tion is effected with the immediate, conscious and 
direct participation of the popular masses, showing a 
degree of activity which is simply unthinkable in 
even the “most ocratio" periods of the evolu- 
tionary development of society. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution was exactly 
such an embodiment of genuine expression of the 
people’s will and social and political creativity. The 
fact that it was commenced by an armed uprising of 
workers and soldiers in Petrograd and: that in the 
process of the struggle to retain and consolidate 
revolutionary power the Russian proletariat went 
through the ordeal of the civil war imposed on it and 
of foreign intervention — this fact demonstrates the 
specific nature of the way to sccialism in our country, 
but in no sense alters the genuinely democratic nature 
of this way, inseparable from its socialist content. 

‚А real revolutionary "alternative" to the October 
Revolution as a definite form of the coming of the 
proletariat to power (precisely and only asa form, 
with this revolation as its main confent) consequently 
cannot be the democratic — democracy lay at the 
heart of the October Revolution — but the peaceful 
Way, an unarmed form of the socialist revolution, the 
possibility and preferability of which, from the point 
of view of the interests of the working class, was not 


only never denied by Marx, Engels or Lenin, but 


which, on the contrary, received comprehensive sub- 
stantiation in their works. 

Characteristically, latter-day social-reformist ideo- 
logists try to present the elaborations contained in 
Marz's writings" of the idea of a peaceful way to 
socialism as „наше from the recognition of the 

ty of revolutionary coercion for 

the victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, 

even asa shift from revolutionary to evolutionary 

tions. In doing so they refer, for example, to 
arx's Amsterdam speech of 1872. : 

Well, the founder of the theory of scientific socia- 
lism and the dictatorship of the proletariat really did 
not doubt the possibility of a democratic realisation 
of socialist aims in Britain or the USA, or, inciden- 
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tally, in any other country. But not because he ever 
betrayed the revolutionary principles of his teaching, 
but beca 15e he saw in a socialist revolution the only 
road towards the afficmation of the broadest possible 
democracy, democracy in the proper sense of tho 
word — government by the people. 

Not tying, in Lenin’s words, either their own hands 
or the hands of future revoludogaries аз regards tho 
forms and methods of the winning of power by the 
proletariat and the revolutionary negation of oapita- 
lism, the founders of Marxism never harboured . any 
illusions about the possibility ofa “non-violent 
revoultion, that is the voluntarily giving up of its 
political and economic domination by the bourgeoisie. 
‘We,” said Marx, addressing the bourgeois govern- 
ments, "shall act against you peacefally where it 
appears possible to us, and with arms — when it 
becomes necessary." (K. Marx and F. Engels, 
Complete Works. Russian Ed., Vol. 17, p. 649) 

This in no way contradicts the pertinent part of 
Marx's Amsterdam speech. “We know," ho declared, 
“of the allowances we must make for tho institutions, 
coustoms and traditions of the various countries; 
and we do not deny that there are oountries such as 
America, England, and I would add Holland if I 
. knew your institutions better, where the Мең 

people may achieve their goal by peaceful means. 1 
this is true, we must also recognise that in most of 
the continental countries it is force that will have to 
be the lever of our revolutions; itis force that we 
shall some day have to resort to in order to ostablish 
a reign of labour.” (Ibid., Vol. 18, р. 154) - 

“The working class” a Lenin, ‘‘would, of 
course, prefer to take power peacefully...” (Collec- 
fed Works, Vol. 4, p. 276). And he sought to pursue 
this principle even when the chances for a 
victory of the revolütion were few. Is this not evid- 
enced by the alliance he offered to the Mensheviks 
and Soci Revo ораз on. behalf Lor | ae 
Bolishevik Party at the beginning o m 
(in the period of the rapid growth of the Bolsheviks 
influence in the Soviets and the ooun as a 
whole) — a compromise for the sake of the *histori- 
cally extremely rare" opportunity of tho revolution's 
peaceful development? Assuming that this was 


already impossible" in Russia at that time, Lenin . 


nevertheless uttered very characteristic words: “Рег- 
haps. But if there is even one chance ina hundred, 
the attempt at realising this opportunity is still 
worthwhile" (Ibid., Vol.25, p. 307). It was also from 
these humanist premises that the omma О 
oceded in the subsequent od, putting fo at 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU the thesis about the 
widening of opportunities for a peaceful transition 
to socialism — a thesis which has become the basis 
of the present strategy and tactics of the world 
communist movement. 

Marx's famous statement that "an end for which 

just means are required is not a just end" (K. 
Marx and F. Engels, Complete Works, Russian Ed., 


Vol. 1, p. 65) was and is for the Communists one of . 


the main principles of political class struggle deriving 
from the revolutionary-humanist essence of the ideo- 
logy of the working class. On the other hand, the 
attempts of the anti-communists to squeeze into the 
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notion of "unjust means" the revolutionary ooeroiot 
applied by the working people against the loiting 
minority are fully open to criticism from point 
of view of scientific theory. And from the point of 
view of political practice, the declaration of revolu- 
tionary coercion as an "*unjust means" is objectively 
no but the ideological and political disarming of 
the working class, an attempt to perpetuate the rule 
of capital. We have to deal here with the selfish 
preaching of the “‘sinfulness” of virtually any radical 
step that perturbs the bourgeoisie, of the deeds of 
any revolutionary, and with the contraposing of the 
“‘sinfulness” of revolutionary action to the “sain- 
tliness” of opportunist inaction. 

The above, naturally, does not imply ' that the 
Marxists-Leninists see the meaning of a. socialist 
revolution in violence and regard it as a “universal 
master-key” to the new society, as a method of 
solving problems suitable in all conditions. Views of 
this kind, slanderously ascribed to the Communists, 
have nothing in common with their world view or 
with the practice of existing socialism. And this is so 
primarily because the main aims and tasks ofa 
socialist revolution — economic, social, political and 
oultyral — bear an entirely positive and constructive 
character and because they are accomplished through 
the development of the broad creative initiative of 
all the working people. With the de ing of the. 
socialist revolution and the successes of the efforts to 
build a new, classless society, the coercive methods 
of struggle recede more and more into the back- 
ground, and class coercion within the country of 
victorious socialism finally disappears. . 

The problems and of the struggle of the 
proletariat in the capitalist countries, systematically 
oppressed and exploited by the bourgeoisie, i$ another 
matter. Clearly it will not be ableto radically change 
its present position without being ready to apply on 
the scale of society various forms of class coercion 
against the exploiters. Its orientation wholly towards 
a different solution of the question can only cause 
difficulties and lead to irreparable damage to the 
working class movement. The experience of the Octo- 
ber Revolution and the example of all genuinely 
revolutionary movements teach us this truth. ] 

[ (To be continued) 
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Elections and 
Village Politics 
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pes nec ds radical change on all fronts — social, 
cultura!, economic and political. Such change 
cannot be brought about from the State and national 
capitals. The vast majority of our people live in the 
villages, and the change must start at that level. 
Although some studies have been made on diffe- 
rent aspects of the Indian village, political dynamics 
have not seceived adequate attention. This case study 
is an analysis in detail of the polifical process and 


group dyramics in a village during the sixth Legisla- - 
tive pee ! Е 


mbly elections in 1978. 

The fo-mation of political groups in the Indian 
setting is not based on ideological oonsiderations. 
This makes the groups shift their loyalties depending 
on the equations in the village and linkages with the 
Higher leeders. Further, the level of political con- 


sciousness continues to be low. This results in *vote' 


banks’. A few ns play the political game, and 
the vast millions are mere spectators. It is this 
phenomeron that is sought to be analysed here. 
For this purpose, a village in Warangal district of 
Andhra Fradesh was selected. We shall call the 
village Ра 11, which is not its real name. 

The data for this paper were coll after staying 
in the villege for some time before the commencement 
and after zhe completion of the elections. 

The vilinge, in spite of 150 years of existence, has 
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no historical significance. Once it was & 'Makta' 
(akin to 'jagir) belonging to a Brahmin family. 
Subsequently the land in the village has gone under 
the control of other families. A few persons from the 
village participated in the 1948 liberation struggle in 
the then Hyderabad state. In those days the village 
ead pólice atrocities and the brutalities of the 

izam's Razakars. 

At the time of study the village had a population 
of 1,500. АП were Hindus except for one Muslim 


' family. The caste division of the voters in village was 





as follows: 
Caste Total Voters Percentage 
Forward Castes _ 182 17.58* 
Backward 597 57.62** 
Scheduled Castes 237 22.86*** 
Scheduled Tribes 20 1.94 
TOTAL: 1,036 100.00 


‚ Vysyas 1.26%, and Brahmins 


1. «X. 
кос) оду 13%, шыч , 


Gold-smith 1% each, В. others form- 
A f Maa 8 


More than three-fourths of the population belong- 
uled Castes, with 


ve per cent of the cultivable land was cae 
control of t forward caste families and one back- 
ward caste y. Each had more than 25 acres. 
The remaining 65% of the land was in the hands 
of small farmers (with $ acre to 10 acres) belonging 
to the Backward and Scheduled Castes. There were 
30 families of landless agricultural labourers. There 
were two tanks and 80 electric motor wells to provide 
irrigation facilities. There was a co-operative society 
to provide credit facilities to farmers. A milk pro- 
curement centre anda veterinary hospital had [ез 
recently established. The villagers did not have рго- 
per medical facilities and depended on quaoks and 
Ayurvedic doctors. ` 

The village has a primary school established in 
1954. The influence of higher education and urban 
culture is limited to a few forward caste families and 
one or two backward caste families. The village at 
the relevant time had a branch office and a 
community ratio set. It is linked 


© village panchayat were held for 
the first time during 1958-59. Although 80 cent 
of the population belong to Backward and Scheduled 
Castes, politicos and the panchayat were under 
the control of the three Velama families. A.R, one 
of the leaders of the village, occupied the offices of 
Samiti President and Vice-President of the Zilla 
Market Committee. 

A.R. enjoyed the support of village officers like 
the patwari, the mali patel and the police patel. (The 
first was a Brahmin and the other two, Velamas), 
They helped him and the official Congress (Swaran 
* 
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Singh) in the 1978 elections. The patwari, in spite 
of being a Government employee, played an active 
tole in village politics. This is not a feature d 
liar to this village. The sarpanch of the village, V.R., 
belongs to a forward caste family. He is a nominee 
of A.R., and canvassed for the Congreas(S) in the 
elections. Till the 1977 general election to Parlia- 
ment, the Congress Party had complete grip over the 
village. Batin the 1978 elections, the two parties, 
namely, the Congress and the Janata, were supported 
by two groups in the village. 

There were four candidates in the constituency — 
Congress, Janata and Co a(1), and an Indepen- 
dent. The candidate: P (Velama), coming from a 
higher: middle ‘class, was fielded by the Congress. 
He had been elected twice to the Assembly.from 
the same constituency. He was also president of 
the Panchayat Samiti for one term and dent 
of the Market Federation. He was suppo by AR. 
in the village because the two belonged to the same 
caste and group from the beginning. Power and 
position in the village is shared by 
socially and economically advanced. There is hardly 
any M sra to a forward caste landlord. Therefore, 
A.R.,leader of the Congress group in the village, 
had en advantageous position. 

The Janata Candidate J is а 


village who beloag to the Velama, Gouda and 
Padmashali castes respectively. К, a Harijan, :ооп- 
He ‚belon 
upper-middle class family. Ho is not 
except among the Harijans. The Independent сап 
didate, L, comes from a forward caste (Reddy) and 
belongs to the upper middle class. He was elected 
once to the Legislative Assembly from the same 
constituency and was also president of the Samiti for 
one term. The Congress(I) and tbe Independent can- 
didates hardly had any support from any group in 
the village. Some supporters of these oandidates 
from outside visited the village now and then for 

During the elections the two groupe — Congress 
and Janata — actively ed the, 
politics. They are from 25 
Brahmin, Volama, Gouda, Padmasali, Yadava and 
Harijan castes. A pertinent point is that there was 
only one group rat the Congress prior to the 
elections. But at the time of elections they got divid- 
ed into two groups, The reasons for this t were: 
land issues, personal differences, casteism, te 
sexual relations, family disputes, individual disputes 
between persons belonging to different castes. Most 
of these differences had come to the surface during 
the preceding year. 

Two Congresamen from the Velama Caste, it was 

orted, had relations with a Padmashali woman and 

this is believed to have led to political rivalry. The 
former , L.R., and the Congress leader in 
the village, A.R., belong to the Velama Caste. But 
they had family disputes over distribution of land 
and other matters: А.К. and М.К. had had 


8 регвопа1 
rivalries for quite some time. L.R. exploited this and 
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who аге : 


‘Gouda’ (Backward 


es, belonging to the: 


supported M.R., and struck an alliance with him 
against А.К. At the time of elections they formed a 
group in support of the Janata against the 
Congress and A.R., and'this the rivalry- 
between A.R. and M.R., giving rise to land' dispute 
and intense character assassination. A.R. was 
accused occupying and cultivating some Government 
land. М.К. submitted a petition at the Tahsil Office 
that the land should be taken away and ‘given to 
some backward class people. In a oounter-move А.К. 
Б Монын to stop the canal water flowing to M.R.'s 

Ids. 

Some Harijan supporters of A.R., on his instiga- 
tion, submitted a petition to the Tahsildar and tho 
Collector. stating that L.R., the former sarpanch, and 
his brothers had occupied Government land. L.R. 
had bought some land апі a house from some 
people. A.R. instigated tho;sellers to demand re-, 
transfer. These are some of the reasons for the split' 


in the group which had stood solidly behind the 


Congress and the formation of a Janata group in the 
village. The leader of the Janata group, M.R., was 
supported by a section of youth and enjoyed the 
support of thoss who had defferences with A.R. and 
his active supporters. For instanoe, some washermen 
supported the Janata to settle some of their personal 
disputes with А.К. | е е OE DS 
The Сопда community | supported the Janata 
candidate because he was а Gouda. Some‘ Yadavas 
supported the Janata. Some Velamas had assaulted a 
Yadava in a drunken brawl on the ground that he 
had not cleared a cooperati loan. А.К. 


, negotiated with the elders ої! the Yadavas to settle 


the issue, but the Yadavas did not care for A.R. and 
beat up one of the important |Velamas as а retalia- 
tory measure. The Velama caste took it as a prestige 
issue and got united. They: reported the matter to 
the police and managed to get some Yadavas arres- 
ted and also filed a suit against them. It is 
widely believed in the village that A.R. was behind 


all this. 3 
Another incident which allo influenced thé elec- 


toral process was the illegal relatio of a 
woman with а g Velama. be- 
came an im t issue the two 


and most of the Padmashalis ' withdrew their support 
to the Congress as A.R. wás on the Congress side. 
"Тһе Padmashalis nursed а as A.R. did 
not intervene and get the young man duly 

About 90 per cent of the Harljans did not 
the Harijan candidate of {Һе Congrees(I). 
supported the Congress and A.R., as А.Е. had main- 


individuals, ‘Even sex made an impact on political 


dynamics, ed , 
MAINSTREAM . 
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În addition to the formation of the groups, the 
propaganda techniques employed also throw some 
light on political dynamics at the micro level. Three 

- days before polling day, that is, from February 23 
to 25, the two groups inthe village activised their 
propagenda machinery. Prior to this, both groups 
inscribed the names of the candidates and their 
election. symbols on the walls, calling upon votets to 
cast their votes in favour of their candidates. They 
also pasted ie Pong pictures of national leaders 
and slogans on ra. During this period each group 
was busy erasing the slogans and writings of the other 
group. Both groups took out processions and held 
demons-rations. During the processions tensions 
grew between the rival groupe who used abusive 
languag» against each other. On February 19 night 
thero was a case of pelting of stones by both groups. 
Following this, the police entered the village to 
maintain law and order on February 21 and 22 
‘(Police help had been sought by the Janata group). 

In the election campaign each group exposed the 
weaknesses of the other. They threatened some voters 
with dire consequences if they failed to cast their 
votes ag directed. A.R , leader of the Congress group. 
convened a meeting of all the elders of backward 
castes ою February 24 night and resorted to coercive 
‘persuation.’ One important aspect of the campaign 
was offer of liquor to voters. This went on for a long 
time. Control over liquor was with the Goudas. 
Three days before the poll they refused to sell toddy 
to the Congress group. They collected all available 
liquor und give it free to supporters of the Janata 
Party. AR., the Congress leader, managed to get 
liquor.from neighbouring villages and offered it to 
his follewers. It is also reported that he distributed 
money to different caste ‘people in the name of 
‘inams’ ` 


On polling day (February 25), both groups were 
very active, They canvassed at the polling station 
‘with model ballot papers and their supporters wore 
badges with election symbols. Both groups brought 
voters © the polling station. Competition in this 
matter юй to some tension and recrimination. 

To sum up, personal relations, demonstrations, 


mutual abuse, poster war, education of voterà 
through model ballot papers, offering liquor, 
threats of violence and payment of money to 
voters were some of the factors witnessed in the 
election campaign at the village level. 

Post-electoral developments indicate that there has 
been a shift in the alignments of the groups. For 
instance, A.G., who supported the Janata, with- 
drew the case he had filed against Congress sup- 
porters and struck a compromise with A.R. Never- 
theless, another Congress supporter filed a case 
aue а Janata supporter accusing him of having 

gally taken over his patta land which previously 
was poramboke. (Government land) The case 
registered st Yadavas was also withdrawn by 


Ње Congress group. Thus, factionalism revolves 


round personal and property issues, indicating that 
political dynamics аге devoid of ideological 
direction. 

Although elections were introduced three decades ' 
ago, they have not brought about any change in the 
politics of the Indian village. There may be certain 
changes in the political structure due to the advent 
of Panchayati Raj, but the power-structure has 
remained in the control of the traditional elite. 
Power is still in the hands of the economically 
advanced forward castes. Political groups in the 
villages are mainly formed or transformed on the 
basis of local issues—land relations, caste, disputes 
between families of the same caste or different castes, 
political and economic influence of individuals, 
involvement of village officers in politics, illegitmate 
sexual relations between high caste men and low- 
caste women. In all these issues it is the forward 
caste people who dominate, while backward castes 
are used as pawns on the chess-board of village 
politics. The political elite attempt to organise tbe 

ple only during election time, ignoring need for 
ideological education. As a result, there is lack of 
conscious participation by the people. Even the 
participation of a few families in village politics has 
no ideological direction. Group dynamics in village 
politics and participation in elections have become 
elite-dominated.[ ] 





Harnessing Science for Human Good (Continued from page 12) 


and they are now trying to make up for it. 

It is obvious that the development of fundamental 
sciences and its technological application go together, 
and that there should be some basic balance between 
sclence and society, between technology and culture, 
betweer knowledge and psychology, and between 
know-how and values. Science and technology have 
to be brought within the ambit of social control and 
respons bility and made to minister to the needs and 
aspirations of man instead of helping to consolidate 
historic inequalities and creating new and explosive 
dichotomies in the world. 

One would go further and plead for & human face 
for science instead of its aggressive mechanical face 
or its abstract formless face that alienates it from 
people and society. Science needs to be popularised 
and a little prettified, if I may say so. The sense of 
wonder to which Einstein referred has to be restored 
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to sclence, and the creations of science have to be 
invested not with fear and horror but with a senso of 
social utility and a touch of the aesthetic. Robert 
Louis Stevenson in one of his essays talked of the 
magio of electricity and wrote that a sedate electri- 
cian sitting somewhere in a backroom pushes a. 
button “апа all the street lamps burst forth suddenly 
into song". Is it too idealistic to imagine thata 
creative writer of the future will talk of nuclear 
energy in the same vein? 

One thing seems to be certain, unless science and 
technology are integrated to the needs, values and 
aspirations of man and regulated, in a very broad 
sense and not in the sense of interference with the 
freedom of research, by the organised will and pur- 
pose of society, it might well turn out to be а mind- 
less, formless monster let loose in a defencéless 
“global village”. 
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Rootless 
in the 
Plains 


BHARAT DOGRA ` 


x 


Бух. year the hill stations at 


Mussoorie and Nainital 'con- 
tinue to attract more and more 
tourists. But now a different 
kind of traffic has started—in 
reverse gear. These travellers aro 
no fun-seeking tourists; they are 
the wretched of the "hills who 
. have made their final decision to 
leave their ancestral homes and 
villages and seek their fortunes i in 
the plains. 


When mother cath, 'Tüped in- 


cessantly by erosion, refuses to 
yield any grain, when tho forest 
nearby is razed, necessitating a 
ten-mile trek to fetch fuel апа 


fodder; and when the nearest 


water spring has dried up, some 
of the familes in the village start 
wondering how long they will sur- 
vive in théir ancestral hill village. 
And the last lingering hope of 


retaining a foot-hold there is ` 


shattered when the boulders 
brought by a massive landslide 
come tunibling down on their 
houses and fields, destroying 
them - 

The combined result of these 


factors has been the displacement , 
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„Forestry department 


of thousands of families. Faced 
with increasingly deteriorating 
living conditions, crippling ee 


ruin of whole villages by ‘natural’ 
disasters, more and more desper- 
ate families in the hills have been 
taking the hard decision of aban- 
doning their traditional homes, 
selling the little property owned 
by thom and setting out towards, 
an uncertain future in the plains. 
ane distress is soothed only by 
thought that nothing could 
ш worse than the life they had 
to lead in their villages 
Most of the barden of the 
influx has been borne by the 
реш at the feet of the Himal- 
yas known as the ‘terai’. Much 
ort this fertile land was wilderness , 
til] a few years ago, and was 
available for cultivation, so that 
it could absorb the - increasing 
tide of migrants. { 
But the fertility of the terai not- 
ig, a grim' and uncer- 
tain future awaits this rising tide ' 
of migrants. Most of them try 
to scrape together their savings, 
including the meagre money 
obtained by selling whatever they 
owned in the hills. Usually this 
sale takes place at throwaway 
prices. Some of them are able to 
survive as small peasants, but 
many others, when they incur 
debts, lose the new: land to the , 
money-lender and join the ranks ' 


.of the landless. 


The oppressive poweratrio- 
ture in several parts of the terai 
has made things all the more 
difficult for the migrants. The 
Nainital terai in UP, for instance, 


-is dominated by a handful of big 


land-owners-cum-racketeers, who ~ 
have acquired huge chunks of 


land by unfair means. Some by . 


force and some through false ` 


‘ownership papers, these landlords 


have been adding more and more 
land to their already over-stret- 
ched fiefs and cornering. a large 
share of the development funds át 
the expense of the smaller man. 

A promising solution to the 
problem of the migrants has been 
found by settling them on planta- 
tions of the азы department. 
land is 
leased out to them- fora parti- 


к= ae during which they 


tivate T at He same time 


F 
1 


n way. 


Tuin oft 


looking after the plantation trées. 
Such settlements, broadly follow- 
ing the ‘‘taungya” settlement pat- 
tern first ‘started in Thailand, - 
open up new possibilities’ for the 
migrants from the hills. But here: 
too, interests have hin- 
dered the flow of benefits to these 
people. Inquiries made-at such 
plantations in Dehra Dun district 
showed that a few rich.and re- 
sourceful people, in  collusion 
with fo ent officials, 
arrange for the entire land to be 
leased in their own or their rela- 
tives' , although they have 
no intention of cultivating it 
themselves) This land, in turn, 
is leased out to the migrants at 
high rent. Since the land is not 
leased in ir names, the mig- 
rants cannot get other facilities, 
such as opment loans or 
even ration cards. Nor lias any- 
thing been; done to provide them 
basic amenities like education 
and health.care. А 

The migrants have also real- 
ised, too late, that the écological 
original places which 
drove to the plains, can 
also bring havoc^to their new 
surroundings. The bed-level of 
soveral rivers in the torai bringing 
dust-laden | water from the’ hills 
has been steadily rising. 

Not only does this mean wider 
flood from even normal yolumes 
of Water in the monsoon, it also 
causes ths rivers to meander, of- 
ten destroying „ер farmland on ` 

cally, water-level 
gets at several 
paces, and! land-productivity fall- 

g, as huge plantations of cuca- 
lyptus (which sucks moisture 
rapidly for'its growth) have been 
raised on allarge part of the terai 
for industri . Moreover, as 
a result of the heavy population 
pressure on it and the primitive 
technology: pursued by most far- 
mers, thero are signs that the 
fertility of this rich land is being 
depleted. | 

Migration has not brought an 
end to the коше of the up- 
rooted "Their uncer- 
tem fature, Lu worse by ruth- : 

less exploitation ‘and cheating, 
has kept them as rootless and as 
un of their future as they 
were when they first ventured 
into this i ш land of 
riches.[] | 





BOOK REVIEW: 





Analysis of 
Human 
Situation 


PROFILES OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE : Bimal Ghosh: Oxford 
and IBH Publishing Co; pp 198: 
Ra. 75. 
T= volume under review 
arouted my interest because it 
/ stands oat, in depth and in ‘sweep, 
as a treatise on development. 
Unlike cther books it certainly is, 
in as much as it does not deal 


just with economico аз of 


it an. 


psychol explanation . of 
social Е What is more, 
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the author against a vast canvas 
has projected his concern over 
factors that condition the life of 
the individual, the community, 


` the nation and the “New World 


Village". He has shown that 
“change” can endure only when 
based on a concerted approach 


towards political, economic and. 


social changes — all woven toge- 

ther. This, although so true and 

valid, is yet to find adequate 
tance. 

By training an economist, by 
profession an international civil 
servant, Bimal Ghosh, whom I 
have known, for many years, is 
eminently suited to the task he 
has undertaken. With his roots in 
rural East Bengal, now Bangla- 
desh, with his experience in the 
whole field of human dévelop- 
ment over such wide areas as 
Africa, Latin America and Asia, 
with his intimate understanding 
of Europe and "America, the 
author bas made his point with a 
high degree of consistent concern 
for the emerging shape of things; 
and with telling effect Һе has 
indicated what options could’ still 
‚Бе there. ` 

The "New World Village” is 
engaged in the quest of values 
and systems, such as can sustain 
the world in equilibrium, at 
peaceand in poise within itself 
and without. This is a, counter- 
quest to the ways of the old 
world which had held its own 
with its culture and civilisation — 
despite its chauvinism and'paroc- 
hialism, its "acceptance of the 
division of communities based on 
classes and castes. These are of 
diminishing relevance now even 
in a tiny village community — 


' and Ghosh has directed the 


readers’ attention to values and 
systems relevant to the emerging 
world. 


I should broadly categorise the’ 


six chaptersin the book as: (i) 
Indivisibility of the world nation. 
(ii) The road to concord between 
work and workmen and women 
in the new age of technology. (iii) 
Integrated participation mvolving 
workers, Management and em- 
ployers, on the one hand, and 
harmonisation of the work-place 
and work environment, on the 
other. (iv) Rural-oum urban con- 
tinuum and the current mutually 
eliminative .conílicts of interests 


within. (v) Global race between 
reprcductivity of man and the 
earth's declinirg,  exhaustible 
resources. (vi) Education and 

ining — fundamental pre- 
requisites for survival of society 
inthe new age. ‘The categorisa- 
tion itself should be abundant 
evidence of the sweep of the book 
since each category could justify 
a separate treatise. Thus the 
author has moved beyond the 
ШЕ of social change to high- 

ght the point that man and his 
environment are an indivisible 
entity. 

The exposition distinguishes it- 
self by its total omission of 
learned tables of statistics which 
experts, international ones in par- 
ticular, consider a matter of 
еш pride in their publications. 

et the author has succeeded in 
offering the quintessence of the 
figures, trends and conclusions 
without diverting the reader’s 
attention from the depth of thin- 
king. He has shown how a new 
process ів at work for pro 
elimination of small and middle 
entrepreneurs whether in agricul- 
ture, industry or commerce. Но 
has pointed his finger at the 
parody of land and tenancy re- 
forma throughout the world with 
the exception of socialist econo- 
mies and countries such as Japan, 
Taiwan and Sonth Korea. He 
has produced a pen portrait of 
the astounding erosion of free- 
dom at work in industries, large, 
medium and small, compared 
with what obtained with the 
creative traditional craftsman. 
` The new sciences, such as Eco- 
logy, Ekistics, Ergonomics, Anth- 
ropometry, are still only in the ele- 
mentary. stages of development 
evenin the industfislised world; 
fundamental for modern tech- 
nology to oo-exist with sanity and 
balance in man, his cómmunity 
and the world at large. The new 
sciences in depth are even mote 
imperative for developing nations 
which are yet at tho infancy, or 
adolescence at best,, of industrial- 
isation. 4 
.The author Has dealt from 
various angles with global pro- 
blems, with special reference to 
Asia &nd more particularly India. 
The chapter on Education and 
Training throws light also on the 
science of management and train- 
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ing throws light also оп {һе 
р of the world 
today. This is of special value 
to our yet naive thinkers, admi- 
nistrators and politicians in 
India. 

The book would have gained 
had attention been given to two 
important aspects. The first is 
“mixed farming” inctuding horti- 
culture, sericulture, epiculture, 
animal husbandry, poultry, fish- 
ery, etc. These must form part 
of small and marginal farming if 
the vast sections of small and 

i farmers are not to be 
displaced from their farms, and 


." аге to be economically and 


socially self-reliant with ` oar- 
marked assistance—financial and 
technical inputs, extension services 


and infrastructural facilities pro- ` 


vided by the Government, co- 
operatives and voludtary organi- 
sations. It is hoped the 


next’ 


edition will make up for this 
gap. 

The second and even more 
important aspect is the profile of 
“political change” and the ways 
to attain it, if the other changes, 
social and economic, are not to 
be subverted by existing vested 
interests throughout the world, 
especially in the developing coun- 
tries. From an objective study 
of current history, it now seems 
to be an established fact of life 
that healthy political change 
alone can lead to sound economic 
change; the blending of these 
two alone in turn can provide 
the foundation on which social 
change can rest and thrive. This 
omission in the book presumably 
derives from the fact that Ghosh 
is a permanent servant ofa U.N. 
organisation and is barred ' from 
dealing with politics. It is hoped 


‘ someone else some day will write 


a ‘Profile ‘of Political Change" 
with total freedom from all the 
particular biases that rule the 


world today. 


This leads me to an important 
point. Documents written by the 
United Nations or U.N. offici 
usually suffer from the same 
malady as}documents from the 
mmission in India 


. one’s own! particular philogopny А 


or approach, The book un 
review happily suffers the least 
from this defect. , : 

The world asa whole is at the 
cross-roads of human history, for 
it is a world divided within and 
without along from family 
to international community. The 
book sheds some penetrating light 
on the reasons. Ё 

| S.K. Dey 


A Cooperative Newspaper 


1 


HE report of the Registrar of 
Newspapers of India, 1978, 
mentioned 147 journals and news-' 
papers run on cooperative lines in 
India. Itis doubtful if even 20 
cent of them are fanctioning 
now. Of these one each in Guja- 
rati, Marathi, Malayalam, Tamil 
and two in Hindi are reoorded 
as dailies. The rest are weeklies, 
fortnightlies or monthlies. ' 
I do not claim to have seen апу 
excepting one Hindi daily which, 
from the point of view of per- 
formance of of service, 
Сап be compared with any good 
newspaper. The name of the 
daily is Jan Morcha which was 
started as а tri-weekly on 
November 7, 1958, from Faiza- 
bad, Uttar Pradesh, with an 
unbelievable capital of Rs. 75. 
But it main prop—capital invest- 
ШЕШ pues the шие еш» d. 
group of ple who 

faith in аа And faith, 
as the cliche goes, moves moun- 
tains, On August 15, 1962, it 
was converted into a daily news 
paper in tabloid size. From June 
30, 1967 it appeared as a fult 
size, 8-column regular newspaper 
and is still keeping its banner aloft. 
* Y must mention a venture of 


\ 
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cautioned that 


S.N. BHATTACHARYYA 


the Madras” Cooperative Printing 
and Pablishi Society which 
started the Tamil daily 'Nava- 
mani in 1960, following the 
olosure of the Express group of 
newspapers in Madras ty. The 
employees organised a coopera- 
tive society. I had the good for- 
tune to-meet the then editor and 
was told that the employees got 
the idea from the Press Commis- 


, Sion's report. Unfortunately the 
‚ cooperative venture was not a 


suocess—it had an untimely death. 
The Commission has rightly 
only financial 
support at such a critical stage 
can make a cooperative a success. 

But not in the case of ‘Jan 
Morcha’. Founded by the well- 
known journalist, vind, 
who was ably assisted and sus- 
tained by dedicated friends, it 
had a sound base to start with. 
From December 5, 1971 it started 
another edition from Lucknow 
but unfortunately the Lucknow 
edition was closed down on June 


. 26, 1975, when Emergency was 


declared. 

. Jan Marcha has a share capital 
of Rs. 6,000. The working 
capital is Rs. 2.43 іакһз and the 
annual gross income is, on ап 


1 


| | 
average, Rs. 11 lakhs. Inoiden- 
tally, the paper, for the last seven 
years, has been running at a pro- 
fit and has jdeclared bonus at the 
rate of 8.33 per oent for the 
workers the number of pe 
m 


circulation of 
copies. Members of the ooopera- 
tive society number 85. It has 
not серо any loan, grant or 
subsidy from any financing insti- 
tution or Government. Besides 85 
cooperative society 


also ассгейі 
eri Ponny and Delhi, 
os part- ais cde 
at several other places. It has a 
te ter: circuit between the, 
L ow and Faizabad offices, in 
addition to subscribing to the 
teleprinter: service. of a national 
nows agency. | 
| 
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^" DA Question (Continued from page 6) 


dearness allowance or periodic wage. adjustment 
‘cannot fally safeguard against a fall in real wages. 
Firstly, there is a time lag; secondly, neutralisation 
can seldom be cent per cent at all levels". . 

;Yet'ths Commission recommended only 95 per 
cent.'neitralisation even for 
sectors "which fell outside the purview of scheduled 
employrrents under the Minimum Wages Act. When 
the Commission made this recommendation, it 


по doub aware that in many non-scheduled employ- : 


ments rates of cent per cent neutralisation: were 
achieved through collective bargaining. Though in 
Para 15.48 it recommended protection of such 
higher rates df neutralisation already achieved, in 
Para 16.47 it recommended thus: “After full discus- 
sion, а consensus was reached that neutralisation at 
the rate 5f 95 per cent should be afforded to mini- 


mum wage carners in respect of any future rise in the' 


cost of Irving". This meant a continuous erosion in 
the real wages of even the lowest paid worker to 
the extert of 5 per cent due to price rise. It may be 
noted ir this regard that some members of the 
oommiss.ón even canvassed a 90 per cent neutralisa- 


tion at tie lowest level following the 1967 Dearness _ 


Allowance Commission for Central Government 
Employees. Not only-did the'Commission deny full 


neutralisation even to the lowest paid, it also’ 


recommended an equal amount of dearness allow- 

ance to all employees irrespective-of differences in 

their emoluments as acccording to it “the only 

purpose of dearness allowance is to enable a worker 

in the evznt of a rise in the cost of living to purchase 

i sarae amount of goods of basic necessity as 
ore.” 


They ahowed a small mercy. They recommended: е 
‘But those employees who are at present getting an ' 


amount 5f dearness allowance higher than what is 
admissitle on the basis of our recommendations, will 
not be dsprived .of that’ but that, “for any additional 
increaseé in the cost of living, they will be entitled 
only to the same amount of dearness-allowance as is 
given to persons receiving the minimnm wages". In 
other wcrds, the National Labour Commission re- 
oommern-ded that, after their report no section of 
workersshould be given more dearness allowanoe 
than is paid to the lowest paid. Even the submission 
that instead of the flat rate of DA whioh, evidently 
results im a tapering system of neutralisation, the 
D.A. soteme may nevertheless be linked on a per- 
centage 5asis with basic wage, the percentage rate 
being progressively reduced on a slab system, thus 
ensuring again a tapering system of neutralisation 
but which would: somewhat protect existing differen- 
tials based on skill, productivity, eto., was rejected. 
It wat rejected casting doubts on the basis of 
existing differentials being skill, productivity, etc. 


But as carly as 1948 the Fair Wage Committee һай. 


recommended in Paragraph 36 of its report that the’ 
wage diferentials stiould be based on (1) the degree 
of skill, (2) the strain of work, (3) the experience 
involved, (4) the training required, (5) the respon- 
sibility andertaken, (6) the mental and physical 
requirements, (7) the disagreeableness of the task, 
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the lowest paid in, 


(8) the hazard attendant, and (9) the fatigue invelved. 
Since then all wage-fixing authorities like tribunals 
and wage-boards, with the.approvalof the Supreme 
Court of India, had based their decisions on this 
recommendation. The National Labour Commission 
made it appear that our commitment to a socialist 
pattern of society would eventually do away with 


these differentials, which is to say the least absurd. ` 


The confusion between the egalitarian principle of 
bridging the gulf between the rich and the. poor and 
of doing away with the differentials between the 
unskilled, the semi-skilled, the skilled and the highly 
skilled does not appear to be casual but calculated 
to dilute the concept ‘of DA being a compensatory 


payment to protect the. real wages of workers by 


offsetting the effect of rising prices. . 
The working class had fought dearly for obtaining 


the DA linked to the cost of living index. The first. < 


conceptual assessment since Indepedence of what 
should be a worker’s wage was made by the Fair 
Wage Committee, consisting of representatives of 
‘Labour, Employers and Government, appointed by 


the Government of India in 1948, pursuant to its. 


statement on Industrial Policy following the Indus- 
trial Truoe Resolution. The Fair Wage Committee, 
which went into the question of DA along with that 
of wage, had the benefit of the recommendations of 
the First Central Pay Commission which had in Para 
71 of its report said that ‘‘for the lowest category of 
employees whose pay only enables them to live on 
marginal levels, dearness allówance should be fixed 


so as to neutralise the гіз: in prices”.. The Fair Wage . 


Committee finally came to the conclusion (Paregraph 
45) “that for the lowest categories of employees the 


target should obviously be compensation to the extent: 


of 100 per cent of the incrcase in the cost of living. 
For categories above the lowest we agree that Ше 
same consideration will not apply. A flat rate equal to 
the rate allowed to^ the’ least skill.d workers is nof 
likely to satisfy higher categories". Therefore for tho 
higher categories, the Committee rejected the sugges- 
tion of a flat rate and agreed with the Central Pay 
Commission which'had reoommended a graduated 
scale of DA depending on the salary. The general 
conclusion of the Fair Wage Committee for higher 
categories was that a lower percentage of neutralis- 


ation that 100 per cent would be sufficlent but that 


the dearness allowance should be based on salary 
scales and slabs ` 

The Second Central Pay Commission (1957-59) 
also, in Chapter IX Paragraph 10, approached DA 
“аз a device to protect, to a greater or lesser extent, 
the real income of wage  carners and salaried 
employees from the effects of rise in prices" — thus 
intending to give greater protection or. neutralisation 
to the lower income groups and lower protection or 
neutralisation to the higher income groups. As the 
protection intended was for ‘real income’ and not for 
‘that part of the.real income of the lowest paid ured 
for basic necessities of life’, the question of flat rate 
of DA did not enter the picture at all. Though the 
Commission did not provide for an automatic in- 
crease of DA linked to rise in the cost of living in- 
dices, it nevertheless recommended to the Govern- 
ment that tho DA rates it provided should be 
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reviewed if the cost of living index rose by an average 
ofi 19 points during a od of twelve months above 
the figure for which DA was fixed by the: Commis- 
sion linked to basic selary but with different rates of 
neutralisation starting with 95. per cent for the lowest 
paid and based on e slab system. Thus the quantum 
of Ю.А. fixed Бу. ће Commission was: not the same 
for all employees. Whereas the DA was Rs 10 up 
to a basic pay of Rs 150, it.was Rs 20 for basic pay 
above Rs 150 and below Rs 300. Of course the 
Commission had stated in its report that it did not 
intend to pronounce on what principles. should 
govern wage conditions im private employment. 

But despite the principles laid down by the. Fair 
Wage Committee, the schemes of DA awarded by 
Industrial Tribunals and agreed to under collective 
bargaining settlements varied. The occupational wage 
survey conducted in 1958-59 revealed that of those 
who were getting separate DA; 4} per cent had 
their DA linked to-index; for another 28 cent, 
it was a flat rate unrelated to index; d propor- 
tion of income in different groups was the method of 
compensation in the remaining 31 per cent. 

As the working of the industrial adjudication 
machinery did not help: maintenance of industrial 
peace or standardisation of wages at least industry- 
wise, i$ was thought that wage boards, tripartite 
iit character, should be entrusted with the task of 
fixation ‘of wages Though the First Five-Year Plan 
itself contemplated appointment of wage boards, it 
was only pursuant to the Secend Plan report that at 
the 15th Indian Labour Conference of 1957 a déci- 
sion was taken to appoint wage boards Asa result 
of the operation of the wage boards after 1958-59 the 
ares where DA is related to: the index had become 
enlarged considerably. Fhe Gentrah Wage Board for 
the Cement Industry in its report (1959) had p£ovid- 
ed for 100 per cent neutralisation for the lowest cate- 
gories of wage-earners aud’ linked the DA fixed by 


\ 


it to the All-India Working Class Consumer Price ' 


Index number with base year 1949. ‘Fhe general ap» 
proach of the various wage boards was to be guided! 
by the: principles laid down by the’ Fair Wage Com- 
mittee to link DA to the indices. — ' і ‘ 

The National Tribunal for Banks of Justice Реза? 
following the Fair Wage Committee Report, the 
Second Pay Commission Report and the Cement 
Wage- Board Report, fixed DA for bank employees 
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` device to protect to a varying 


with 109 per cent- neutralisation for subordinate staff 
and 75 per cent neutralisation for clerical staff, pro- 
viding for automatic revision of DA оп the index 
rising by 4 points during a period of three months in.- 
the All-India Consumer Price Index for working class 
with base 1949 = 100. | 
` While the working class was thinking im terins of 
obtaining some measure of justice for skilled workers 
and those senior in service, by resisting as much as 
possible the erosion in real wages through the flat 
DA system, the Government was working out how 
to essape the obligationito pay, additional DA to ite 
own employees. Though the! Second Central Pay. 
Commission did not envisage prolongation of the 
rise in prices, the Governmént was called upon to 
deal' with the increasing demands of its employees: 
for review of their DA as recommended by the 
Commission as the cest of living index far exceeded 
the average 10 points:stipulated by it for a period of 
12 months. | А 
The Government's reluctance to further ¢ompen- 
sate its employees against rise in prices naturally 
led’ to the appointment of another commission in 
1968 presided over by Justice баеп ? 
who was later appointed Chairman of the National 
Labour Commission also. The terms. of reference 
included the following: “Should the capacity of . 
Government and therefere of the community to pay, 
be the determining factor for granting relief to Gov- 
ernment employees? To what extent can this be 
reconciled with the concept of dearness allowance as a 
degree the real income 
of salaried employees from the effects of rise’ im 
prices" А w 
Thus the terms of reference brought out the conr 
cept thereunto evolved, of thé DA being a device to: 
protect the realiinoome of salaried employees. Having 
been called upon to decide the extent up to which 
the question of the capacity te.pay could be:a deter- 
miningTactor for payment of DA, the DA Com- 
mission changed the concept itself. It said that 
*'dearness allowance is not intended to neutralise the 
eresion of the reat value of salaries, it із designed. to 
afford protection to wage earners at or œ little 
above subsistence level, against the rise iv prices". 
The DA commission Ши payo the imprimatur of 
its decision to what the ous DA systems were 
doing, as a result of which steddy cuts in real wages 
' 1 
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were on, especially for skilled categories, and 
added more millions to the colossal inflationary ,pre- 
@tsiof -hé capitalists, though the Second pay com- 
mission had recommended different rates of DA or 
* atlab cystem. i 

The DA Commission went øn toihold that the 
capacity of the Government or the community to pay 
Яв net arelevant consideration as DA was intended 
only tc protect the level.of a subsistence wage. The 
Comm ssion also dismissed the contention that 
policy- nduced prico rises, through increased taxes, 
deficit financing, «tc. and price rises :due to crop 
failure etc need not be neutralised. Yt is this tranca- 
ted coroept of DA that was accepted by the National 
Labou- Commission in 1969 and used:to day down 95 
per cert neutralisation instead of 100 per cent for 
‘the lovest paid workers andthe same -quantum ef 
DA all along the Jine. 

It is unfortunate that following the condemnation 
of the Third Central Рау Gommission Report by the 
‘Central Government employees’ organisations (of 
oeurse for valid reasons), good features:of the re- 

wro ignored. Though relying.on the NLC, the 

Pay ‘Commission gave only еш пеп- 
tralisation for the lowest .category, it did net accept 
the definition of IDA given by the NLC. On the con- 
trary, it said that “DA should be treated as а com- 
pensation to, wage earners ‘and ‘salaried employees 
‘against a possible rise іп prices over the index level 
to-which the pay-structure:devised by us is related". 
The Commission proceeded further and said that “Пе 
differemtidls we have prescribed as between different 
categozies should not get grossly distorted юуег:а 
period of time Бу the operation of an extraneous 
factor, namely.aigeneral increase in ipsices. "We think 
that employees getting pay up te Rs 2250 p.m. 
should Бе entitled to some compensation for .aniun- 
orease in the consumer price index, though the extent 
of nectralisation and its periodcity may differ from 
one category to another, with a greater measure of 
\protec-ion to fhe more vulnesable sections”. Where- 
asthe NLC, BBE апа Bhoothalingem rates of DA 
аге fixed for all salary ranges, the ША scheme ofthe 
‘Third Pay Commission gave а DA varying from 
Rs 7 for every 8 points vise in sthe 12-monthly .aver- 
rage of the. index (1960 —100) to Rs 20. 

The Central Government employees were able to 
‘get the DA -enhanced-from 3:5 to 4-per -oent and 
from 2:5 йо 3 ent respectively, signifying -cent 
‘per ‘cent анов "upto Rs 300 алй 75;per 
cent neutralisation thereafter. And this rate was 
subsequently reduced back ito 3.5.and 25 percent 
respectively during tho .dayscof Emergency on ‘the 
‚ of-a recommendation by the Pay ‘Commis- 
gion that when ‘the index reached 272 points, ‘the 
Goverament should review the;position .and.decide 
whether the DA scheme should be:xtended further 
or the pay scales themselves should 'be.revised ‘(Para 
16 55)..À recommendation {ога basic revi- 
sion:af the wage structure was utilised to out the DA 
utes cf workers! 

The recommendations ‘of the Third Central Pay 
Commission were.published in ‘973. "But the que 
structure ahd DA :of.(he working class ere.to 
iguidec -by the reactionary recommendations wf ће 
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National Labour:Commission.' S.A. Dange, who had 
earlier resigned from the Commission, pointed ont 
that the NLC had recommended that ‘‘at the lowest 
Jovel, the rate of neutralisation should Бе 95 -per cent 
and that the same sum should be paid at all higher 
jevels.of wages which .means that, at the level of 
double the minimum wages, the rate of neutralisation 
would be only 47.5 per cent. Even if the workers 
succeed in securing a.need-based minimum wage and 
proper differentials above it, the real wage will Бә 
xeriously eroded if 100 per cent neutralisation is not 
provided. If the rate of neutralisation tapers off at 
higher levels :of wages, the differentials will telescepe 
with rising prices.and will:be thrown out of shape..." 

J.R.D. Tata had iin his memorandum, in. 1972 
represented to the:Gowernment of India to keep the 
workers’ demands under check. The Government 
issued instructions in 1973 for stalling negotiations in 
all public.sector undertakings, through the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises (BPE). Though the role envisaged 
for the BPE covered ‘all aspects of administration, 
including the performance ofthe managements, the 
Bureau.has confined itself in practiceito labour rela- 
tions. Thus, for nearly a decade, wage negotiations 
in the public sector have Беер given :а virtual go-by. 
Bither aa tee kase ееп altogether evaded 
ог, W. уе been started, the parameters 
рее T a ‘blocked ‘bilateral settle- 
‘men policy, evdlved ibefor& Emergency, was 
followed rigotously during апі after Emergency. The 


ВРЕ had insisted on getting DA pegged at Rs. 1-30 


per point, -which was the rate obtained ‘by steel 
workersias:carly.as in 1972. , - 


Nor only during Emergency buteeven affer, when a 


‘ democnatically eleoted Government camo to power 


ron theccrest-ofia popular upsurge, the same 
iof wage freeze м Sonnet tie ao ще Чаны 
ment to throw a democratio-veil ontho authoritarian 
BPE policies, a study group was appointed under the 
chairmanship .of' the transnational oarporation 
"Glaxo's Director, S. Bhoothalingam, who {is ап.ек- 
ICS man. That group gave its imprimatur to ;almoet 
all dhe dictates of the BPE, and;further *democratised' 
it by:extending what .atherwise applied only to the 
blic seotor ќо the iprivate:seotor also. The most 
Enportant among itsirecemmendations ils £he:one for 
‘continuance-of the BPE rate-of Rs. 1-30 per -point. 
The, contention, that food jand other essential 
items form only a decreasing proportion of total 
expenditure-as inoome rises, used to extend the-same 
uantum of'DA to -tho higher income groups ‘also 
one шау note that even a ee or chaprasi is 
given only the same DA when basio pay in- 
creases "in accordance with ‘His increasing needs to 
mect family oommitmiehts, utilising this argument) 
has Бесп found tto фе iesraneous:by the Third Ray 
‘Commission -which Һай the "benefitiof a:special-tabu- 
lation of National Sample'Survey data -pertaining ‘to 
fhe ‘21st (1966367), 22nd (1967-18) „and „23rd (1968- 
49) sounds «on the ,oonsumptian pattern of urban 
thouscholds :belonging:to g inceme:ranges. The 
Commission drew the-cenclusions that^'the-pattern of 
expenditure of ithe employees of ‘the pay тап 
‘Rs 400-00 at 1966-69 prices is.almost, guiah- 
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able from that of industrial workers as reflected by 
the weights attached to various items in the current 
series of the working class index’. In other words, 
employees in the pay range Rs 400-700 at 1966-69 
prices should have the same rate of neutralisation as 
unskilled workers. The Commission in Para 12 
observed that ‘in regard to employees in the pay 
range Rs 700-1250 also, more than 50 per cent of 
their expenditure is on food items as against about 
60 per cent for industrial workers’. Even if DA is 
to be judged to be compensation only in respect of 
essential articles of food, this salary range of Rs. 
700-1250 (1966-69 prices) should receive a neutralisa- 
tion of or 83 per cent of the neutralisation given to 
the lowest paid. But the Bhoothalingam group 
recommended the “adoption of the per point formula 
uniformly for future revisions, the value per point 
being around Rs 1-30." 

This recommendation was enforced universally. 
It was the bank employees who broke this law for 
the first time and compelled the reluctant bankers to 

y DA in future also, not on the per-point basis 
but on a percentage basis linked to basic salary. 
Whereas full neutralisation has been denied to all 
workers who previously had enjoyed it, bank emplo- 
yees could retain full neutralisation for the sub- 
ordinate staff throughout. Even in the latest IOC 
settlement, which came after the bank settlement, 
the protected DA rate of Rs 1-67 per point only 
means full neutralisation up to a basic salary of 
Rs. 334 and not above. In the bank settelment, the 


Pakistan (Continued from page 8) 


VIEWED in any context, Pakistan is in the midst of 
the severest crisis since its inception. The period 
abead is a test of fire for the people, since the mili- 
tary junta takes one false step after another in its 
bid to give some measure of stability to its tottering 
rule. In tbe process it launches on the most rapid 
forms of obscurantism and fierce repression on all 
segments of the peóple who dare to voice their eco- 
nomic or political demands. 

What are the alternatives? The continuance of the 
army junta can only worsen the situation as it adds 
to the economic gloom which goes along with the 
political crisis. It would be bard to conceive ofa 


Vietnam (Continued from page 20) 


that is, when it needed to be said, they might not be 
where they are today. All they might have is the 
dismal satisfaction of knowing that were right.[ ] 
NOTES 

1. In his Kissinger: Portrait of a Mind (New York: Norton, 
1973), Stephen R. Graubard claimed that Kissinger “had 
nothing to say" because he still “did not know enough about 
the issue” until 1968 (pp. 279-80). Graubard gives no evidence 
of knowing about nger's article in Look — it fs not listed 
in his bibliography — in which Kissinger bad quite a lot to 
say before 1968. And if two anything-and-anyone-you-want- 
to-see-and-hear personal tours of Vietnam, lasting altogether a 
month, and top-level briefings in the Pentagon, let alone mere 
reading of the newspapers, were not enongh to give one some- 
thing to say about Vietnam, very few Americans would bave 
felt obliged to summon up the moral courage to take a stand 
against tbe war. John G. Stoessinger in his Henry Kissinger: 
The Anguish of Power (Norton, 1976) gave two different 
reasons — that Kissinger did not speak up until 1968 because 
he was interested “in a global conceptual approach" and 
because be was looking for an opportunity to test it action 


bankers bad to agree to ful] neutralisaticn on a per- 

centage basis up to Rs455 basic salary of sub- 

ordinate staff. Similarly, 75 per cent neutralisation 

for the clerical staff is available up to Rs 1000 

basic salary, the maximum of the scale being /Rs · 
1240 at which the rate of neutralisation is 72 per 

cent. 

Thus it can be seen that even now the banking 
industry (following the banking industry the State 
Trading Corporation, Minerals & Metals Trading 
Corporation, Cement Corporation of India and Life 
Insurance Corporation of India also obtained 
salary-linked D.A. schemes, but in none of these bas 
revision of wage; occurred during what may be 
called the BPE-Bhoothalingam cra) and the 1OC are 
in а sea of value per index point systems of DA 
with Rs 1-30 per point representing less than full 
neutralisation even for the lowest paid workers. 
There are some who, instead of critically examining 
the significance of the bank settlement with a view 
to utilising it for the revolutionary advance of the 
working class as a whole, belittle the gains. Such 
people are doing a disservice to the working class. 

It is for the trade union movement to take up the 
battle for DA and fight not only for increase of 
the BPE-Bhoothalingam rate of Rs. 1-30 per point 
or for a salary-linked scheme, but for a salary-linked 
scheme providing full neutralisation at all levels, . 
which alone сап ensure to the skilled workers who 
are producing wealth in this country an equitable 
share in the value they create. D 





stabilisation of the present set-up, but the junta can 
prolong its existence by virtue of the total repression . 
and control of the news media which it has resorted to 
in a big way. Eventually the choice will be between a 
progressive and popular democratic order emerging 
from the present shambles, and a new form of military 
order, staged by a coup from within, to as two give a 
new garb to the old military power grouping which 
has held Pakistan in its grip for the last to decades. 

The destiny of the people of Pakistan surely does 
not lie in continuance of the old order of things; the 
prospect of change and the creation of a new socio- 
economic-political cthos which meets the people's 
urges and needs will call for prolonged struggles and 
strivings. Г] ' 





(p.43). баба ж also seems to have been ignorant of the 
Look article, which would have spoiled his time-scheme, and 
which, in essence, already contained the Kissi о соосер- 
tual approach, albeit not with its iL cee trap | 

Мо More Vietnams? Richard M. Pfeffer, New York: 


H & Row, 1968), pp. 11-13. 

"Tho article on "The Vietnam tiations" in Foreign 
Affairs of January 1969, written in the late summer and early 
autumn of 1968, was reprinted in American Foreign Policy 
(Norton, 1969). The idea of the “subtle is as appeared їп 
one of Rockefeller's speeches (Graubard, op. cit., р. 252). 

*Stoessinger, op. cit., pp. 60, 65, 76-77. З 

‘Lewy says that only а part of the “working paper" was 

blished іп Viet-Nam Documents ond Research Notes, issued 

the US Embassy in Saigon in June 1968. It appeared in its 
entirety in the United States as an appendix to The Vietnam 
War and International Law, Richard A. Falk, ed. (Princeton; 
Princeton University Press, 1969), Vol. IJ, pp. 1183-1206. All 
the paper gives is the number of p and captured 
documents on which the data is based, but not their provenance 
or anything else about them. The paper is said to be based on 
a “compilation” of material, which, however, is not given. One 
cannot tell from tbe paper itself how “carefully researched and 
documented" it is, despite Lewy's touching assurance. 


UCOBANK has made mydream 


come true: abusiness of my own 





Ever since I finished college I had 
visions of setting up a business of 
ту own. HN 

Of being my own employer. 

But there was that one problem — 
I lacked the immediate capital 
necessary. . : 

Through a colleague I learnt of a 
UCOBANK scheme where a regular . 
saving can snowball into a tidy sum 
within a few years. 

Seven years ago I started putting 
aside Rs 150'every month into 
UCOBANK's Recurring Deposit Scheme. 

Last month UCOBANK made my 
dream come true, : 

T have started a small ancillary unit 
manufacturing components for the’ 
zycle industry. 

I am happy now and thankful to 

COBANK. ` 












Pro&table Deposit Schemes 
offered by UCOBANK 
Savings Bank Account Scheme 
Fixed Deposit Scheme : 
Deposit Certificate Scheme 
Recurring Deposit Scheme 
Grow Your Money Scheme 
TKuber Үојва) 

Tiny Saving Scheme 
ILaghm Bachat Yojna) 
Monthly Pension Scheme 
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| GEC—unfolding a better way of life... | E 


Electrickty today is bringing about great changes, pe: 
even to the heart of rural India—bringing light to Lie Р 
3 vitiege homes, drawing more water for agriculture. | . 7 x 
4 For sixty-one years GEC hae been conveying and putting te : 
Гелеу with 4 range of products to Increase тосоо А | 
Industry and egriculture. | | 
Ку hes gone up rapidly in the -" 


Тре gonerapon of sletio 
E M more will be required in the years to come. 





an ever Inoreasing role in the vital task of spreading ^ ``: 
of efectricity to millions of those who are beyond he = ` А 
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Cost Whither Left? — 


ЕТЕР the fall ofthe Janata Government 

at the Centre, a process of realignment 

of political forces appeared to-have begun, 
rousing hopes for the emergence of a broad 
Left and democratic front embracing the 
whole spectrum covered by this description. 
Not only the two Communist parties 
and the smaller Leftist pirties but many 
others, including anti-authoritarian and 
anticcommunal elements 2187 the major 
national parties, seemed thén^to be moving 
purposefully in this healthy direction, and 
rogressive sections all over the country 
lieved that at long last a genuine alter- 
native io the entrenched reactionary forces 
and social and economic vested interests 
was slowly but surely taking shape. But in 
the brief period since then, these hopes 
have been pushed back, yieldirig place to 


frustration and a certain measure of resent- ` 


ment. Why? Who are responsible for it? 

The first thing to understand is that 
unity of Left and democratic forces is not 
a concept implying patchwork on the poli- 
tical fringe but commitment to certain 
accepted values and policies. Second, in 
forging such. unity it is nobody's privilege 


to lay down the law or dictate terms. 
Third, the aim is not merely to capture 
seats in the Lok Sabha, important as 
strength in Parliament is in our set-up, but 
to give a positive direction to thé country’s 
political development and consequently to 
economic апа social development in line 
with the breadly accepted principles of 
demoeracy,.secularism and socialism. 
Such an understanding of the perspective 
calls for infinitely greater tolerance, com- 


` prehension of realities all over the country 


and vision covering the decades ahead, 
than is to be found among our Left parties 
today. Sectarianism and self-assertion in 
the face of pressing need for principled 
accommodation are naturally counter-pro- 
ductive in our situation. It is such an un- 
fortunate attitude on the, part of some, 
notably the CPI(M), that tras led to today's 
rather saddening political scenario. 

. The CPI(M) has to be named, even if it 
hurts, because that party has greater res- 
ponsibility in giving shape to unity of Left 
and democratic forces than the other Left- 
ist parties. This is so not only because it 
is strong in West Bengal and has influence 
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їп a couple of other States including 
Kerala, but because it is recognised that 
without constructive participation by that 
party, Left and democratic unity will be: 
meaningless. This self-evident proposition 
does not, however, mean that other pro- 
gressive parties and sections either in these 
States or all over the country should make 
obeisance to budding hegemonists like 
Promode Dasgupta who unfortunately 
appear to be dominant in the CPI(M) and 
powerful enough in the inner councils of 
that party to negate the very framework 
that the party’s national leadership had 
come to accept in the light of experience. 

This aspect is brought home to us with 
distressing clarity.-by the developments in 
the two States which are the strongholds 
of the two Commurniist. parties. In both 
States the scope of Left and democratic 
unity has been narrowed to near-meaning- 
lessness by the self-importance of the Mar- 
xist CP leaders and also by what looks 
like the quiet acquiescence of the CPI 
leaders. Neither side seems to have realis- 
ed the implications of what has been going - 
on in the two States for the cause of Le 
and democratic unity which the two Com- 
munist parties have been quite emphatic 
about for a fairly long time. It does not 
seem to have occurred to them that what 
they are doing is precisely to play into the 
hands of the very forces they - are supposed 
to fight in the interests of the masses. 

In West Bengal, the haggling. over seats 
has only helped to undermine the dignity 
of the Left itself. The CPI(M)'s hard bar- 
gaining over the allotment of a mere three 
seats out of 42 to the CPI has created the 
impression that the attempt is to humiliate 
the CPI rather than to take the process of 
unity a big step forward. This writer feels 
that the CPI would have increased its own 
stature further — after the commendable 
act of self-abnegation in Kerala earlier — 
if in the light of the aba i petty-fogg- 
ing attitude it had renounced its claim and 
offered to support the Left Front candi- 
dates without seeking anything in return. 
In fact, CPI could have offered that those 
three seats should be distributed as a 
token of alliance to the Congress and Lok 
Dal. But over years of functioning within 
the parliamentary system each one of us. 
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has got so used to giving importance to 
numerical strength in Parliament that the 
CPI stand is not difficult to understand. 

The point is that with its domineering 
attitude even towards Left parties, it has 
not come as a surprise, that the CPI(M)- 
dominated Left Front should ive 
placed its own narrow, parochial interest 
above the cause it has)been advocating at 
the national level. ow: else does one 
explain. the West Bengal Left Front’s in- 
ability to seek and reach accommodation 
with other democratic forces in the 
State? It isnot as if, there i$ not even 
one single non-Left democratic candidate 
in the whole State who. could have been 


found a place. If, apart from the CPI, the 


Congress and the Lok Dal with which the 
CPI is supposed to have ап all-India 
understanding are ted so shabbily in 
West Bengal, how does the CPI(M) expect 
unreserved cooperation from those „parties 
elsewhere? If the CPI(M) is entitled to enter- . 
tain doubts about the bona fides of its allies’ 
in the State where it bélieves itself, to be 
unassailable, it is surely to be expected that 
these allies will in turn' have serious reser- 
vations about the CPI(MYs intentions 
when it comes to dealing with the question 
of electoral adjustments in other States. · 
This is an aspect that must be borne in 
mind in relation to the Hindi belt parti- 


-cularly, where the CPI(M), by its own 


declared policy, wants to imoroye both 
in influence and strength. If the party- 
refuses. to be reasonable where it has a- 
base, it cannot expect others to be gener- 


- ous where itis admittedly weak and non- 


Communist support is necessary for the 
success of any kind of broad Left and 
democratic front. Sectarianism is bound 
to boomerang. Political shortsightedness 
is hardly the key to promoting the cause. 
Kerala too has its lessons. Та the in- 
terests of Left and democratic unity the 
CPI, under obvious pressure from CPI(M), 
quit - the State Ministry which : it 
headed with some distinction. But the 
CPI(M)’s calculations went wrong. The 
Gift Deeds Bill was passed, and there has 
been no dissolution of the Assembly as 
had béen anticipated. Instead of working 
for the consolidation of the anti-authorit- 
arian and democratic forces for which the. 
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atmosphere was A the Left, parti- 


cularly the CPI(M), began alienating valu- 
„able alies. The Congress headed by А.К. 
Antony, which had been fighting the 


Indira Congress as well as the Janata and 
with which the CPI and the CPI(M) had 
an alBance in different recent phases, has 
been antagonised, with the CPI(M) adopt- 
ing the patently absurd course of trying to 


omcte the case of the leader of the 
erale Congress splinter group for the 
1 tony spear- 


port of Chief" Minister. 
eaded the fight against Indira Gandhi on 
the onz hand and the Janata on'the other. 
What -s the reward he gets at the hands of 
the CPI(M)? А pig-headed attempt to 
break the anti-Indira Congress in Kerala. 
If the Indira Congress к and if 
the Muslim League heads the Ministry in 
that State, with all the implicit conse- 
quences for the future, it must Be evident 
where the responsibility, lies. e can 
‘only Боре that realisation of the measure 
of damage caused will lead to a sense of 


urgency to ir it. 

White in West Bengal and Kerala the 
CPI(M)’s sectarian line has the danger of 
playing havoc, elsewhere there seems to 

ve been no ооп about striking 
opportanistic deals. In Tamil Nadu, for 
instance, the CPI rushed in for an 
alliance with the MK. without cons- 
ultation with the CPI which had no option 
but to “ollow suit. In Punjab the CPI(M) 
has not found it incongruous to be actively 
involved in the Akali politics, and even to 
7 to gee quarrelling Akalis united. 

orse still, a rationale was invented for 
bargains with the Janata Party itself in 
some S-ates on the pretext that in those 
States the Jana Sangh-RSS was not а 
dominant force. Even in Orissa, it was 
Biju Patnaik who forced the Left into a 
corner by his own brand of hegemonism 
which made even the Congress break away 
from the Lok Dal. ` 

It is strange that those who claim to be 
building Left and democratic unity should 
be reluctant even with regard to total 
Left unity. where they are, or think they 
are, in a strong position, and should refuse 
to take notice of progressive democratic 
sections who do not pay court. It is stran- 
ger still that tbe chronically negligible 
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nce of the Communists in the bulk of 
e country, especially the Hindi heartland, 
should have been conveniently forgotten 
in the anxiety to corner as many seats as 
possible in the islands where the Left is 
strong by itself at present. ew 
The current phase started with the con- 
cept of a broad alliance of the Lok Dal, 
Con , CPI(M), CPI and Peasants and 
Workers Party. Sectarianism in one State 
is leading inevitably to the undermining of 


not only Left and democratic unity but | 


even of Left unity in the rest of the country. 
The two Communist parties together, or 
even these two plus the smaller Leftist 


і расе, cannot aspire for power at the 
n 


tre or even in most of the States, and 
the Communist leaders, with their training 
in Marxist thinking, should not find it 


difficult to recognise the reality that is. 


India today. If the CPI(M) wants only Left 


.unity with itself playing the Big Boss, it 


should say so openly, and the CPI should, 
for a change, ive up issuing blank cheques 
to it, an stad. assert itself in the 
interests of Left and democratic unity in 


the whole country. If the democratic ele- : 


ments in other ies with which an alli- 
ance was WOT. out in order to fight 
authoritarianism, communalism and reac- 
tion generally are not treated with 

the Left can only get isolated. The fruits 
of past isolation due to Leftist mistakes do 
not need to be enumerated. 


The choice is between unity of the Left 
and democratic forces on the one hand 
and blatant o 


кш on the other. 
The former elp the country by pro- 
viding the people with an alternative to 
the current Establishment, and the latter 
will strengthen the exploiting classes and 
reactio forces whom the Left is sup- 
ооо to fight оп prod of the impoveri- 
masses pining for progress towards 
economic nud social dem ; - 
Will it be too much to plead that the 


` correct choice be made even at this stage? 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


November 6 
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High-tension 


within Janata 


N 


fot is at last in the fire. 
Mir all the ap ral of not 

ting for power, main oon- 
ша are beset with rivalries 
and back-biting, leading to high- 
tension acrimony. The bitter 
uabble at the very first meeting 
of the Janhta Party's Central 
Parliamentary Board оп Novem- 
ber 6 provides only а pre-view of 
the shape of things to come. 

It has long been known in the 
Capital that there would be. 


serious difficulties between Jajivan | prising that at the Central Parlia- 
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‘Jagjivan Ram's 


. Ram and.the Jana Sangh, because 


neither side trusts the other. 
‘speech at the 
recently held meeting of the 
Krishna Menon Memorial So- 
ciety in which he debunked the 
theory of Nehru-versus-Patel — 
an old Jana Sangh game together 
with the CongressO — was 
meant to rebut the Jana San 
as much as Charan Singh. As 
Jana Sangh has been getting 
worried by the persistent reports 
of Jagjivan Ram jumping out of 
the Janata either before, during 
or after the coming election cam- 
paign, Jagjivan Babu, on his part, 
18 disturbed by the. reports that 
after the poll, the Jana Sangh 
may try to pull a fast one on him 
by forcing the choice of a new 
leader of the Janata Party in 
Parliament: in fact, Vajpayee said 
this almost in so many words at 
а recent press meet at Gwalior. 
Babuji was not in the least im- 

by Vajpayee’s subsequent 
clarification” 


Not only the Jana Sangh, the 
old Congress-O hands, however 
deorepit they may be, intensely 
dislike Jagjivan Ram. That was 
the major reason why Могагјі 
Desai did not resign for quite 
some time from the leadership of 
the Janata in Parliament 
even after resigning from the post 
of Prime Minister. The idea was to 
scotch Jagjivan Ram’s chances of 
becoming Prime Minister immedi- 
ately after Morarji Desai: it is no 
secret that had Babuji been made 
the Janata Party leader іп Parlia- 
ment by the time the President 
asked that party and the Janata 
(S) to substantiate their rival 
claims to majority, Charan Singh 
would not have had any chance 
to soore over Jagjivan Ram. 

: Then there is the subterranean 
tension between Jagjivan Ram 
and Chandra Shekhar. Apart 
from the reports that Chandra 
Shekhar nurtures fond ambitions 
of becoming Prime Minister — 
and who does not nowadays? — 
it is to be noted that Chandra 
Shekhar has made his peace with 
the Jana Sangh, and has been 
heroically trying to put the lid on 
the vexed controversy over the so- 
called double membership of the 
RSS and the Janata. ^ — 

It was therefore not at all sur- 


men Board of the party, 
Jagjivan Ram was trying'to allot 
roughly about 25 per cent of the 
tickets to the Jana Sangh which, 
has been demanding as much as 
50 per cent. Then, he wanted as 
the party leader to screen the 
record of the sitting members dnd 
to decide on disputed cases and 
to have the final say in the dis- 
bursement of the much-valued 
funds — demands that are bound 
to persist even after the abrupt 
adjournment of the СРВ meetin 

on November 6. j 

Within the Jana Sangh itself, 
there are tensions. The chronic 
allergy of. Nanaji Deshmukh to 
Vajpayee persists. Мапа]! is pres- 
sing that Vajpayee should stand 
from 'ampur and not from 
New Delhi. Vajpayee had ono 
look at the Balrampur consti- 
tuency and understood Nanaji's 
game: over there, one faction in- 
side the. Jana Sangh, dislikes 
Vajpayee, and they may sabotage , 
his election chanoes. So, Vajpayee 
is reported to' be insisting on 
standing from-New Delhi, though 
here too, it will not be a walk- 
over this time for him. The cli- 
mate has changed. 

In Madhya Pradesh, Saklecha 
with his ‘ill-gotten wealth has 
become a headache for the RSS 
itself. The Rajmata of Gwalior, 
no negligible for the Jana 
Sangh, wants to make her own 
proe the Chief Minister while 

usabhau. Thakre, a powerful 
RSS is backing Saklecha. 
All this is:bound to have its reper- 
cussions lon the Jana Sangh’s 
election prospects in Madhya 
Pradesh, which is supposed to be 
its stronghold. 

Then there is the problem of 
the Pawar apple-cart in Maha- 
rashtra. The Jana Sangh can 
neither ily swallow it nor 
spit it out. If they quit the so- 
called Progressive Democratio 


The tough élection campaign, 
instead of galvanising the Janata 
Party, is, in reality, helping it to 
disin te. ; 

Nov 6 | Analyst, 
| MAINSTREAM. 





SCRAP BOOK 


Philosophy of 
Crash Helmet 


Ws talk not of battles long ago, 
bu ofthe battle tomorrow, 
that is, round the corner. The 
troops are ready, waiting for the 
perambilating oommanders to 
decide where the line will be 
drawn aad who will fight whom 
‚апа where. Here are several 
strange armies, some with men 
and no generals, some with 
generals end no men. 

A serious situation. Lest any- 
one taka, it lightly, Raj Narain 
has anncunced, with wonted wis- 
dom ani vision, that he will 
henceforth sally forth with a 
crash helmet on, keeping the 
divinely-2lessed piece of green 
cloth in ће shelf as it were. What- 
ever the contents, one has to save 
one’s heed from brickbats. In the 
old days there was much tilting at 
windmills, but these days there is 
much stcne-pelting at windbags. 
Since these last gather frequently 
on the dais at election meetings, 
the need “or care becomes obvious. 

Electicneering is no joke des- 
pite popular belief to the con- 
trary. 1t zalls for strategy, tactics, 
offensive action, defensive meas- 
ures, even guerilla activity, not to 
speak of propaganda, all with no 
holds barred. 

The qcestion is: Will a helmet 
do? Policemen facing rtonethrow- 
ing mobs use in addition cane 
shields which are discarded when 
the policemen decide to return the 
stone befere taking tol thi charge, 
gunfire and the like. Should poli- 
ticians imitate policemen? A 
moral qusstion, this, and there is 
no JP to give guidance. Luckily, 
we have others. It has been 
stated that the Lok Dal will 
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organise a volunteer force (Lok 
Seva Dal) to prevent its election 
meetings from being disturbed. It 
may turn out to be an interesting 
case of LSD versus RSS. Whether 
more such organisations will come 
into existence is to be seen. It’s 
good to find Sanjay’s gang also 
being mentioned. 

Of course *'seva" will be done 
with the aid of lathis and party 
badges. Being true followers of 
Gandghiji, all of them, from RSS 


at one end to LSD at the other, _ 


will try to avoid full armour and 
shotguns ad  countrymade 
istols. Party protection forces 

ve become necessary because 
even the PM is not ready to 
depend on the police. He has 
found, like some others, that 
el: ction tours are not г ses, roses 
all the way. тоо Gandhians 
would, we presame, look upon 
stones as flowers, even if not as 
bread, and wouldn't mind stones, 
stones all the way — except at 
election meetings, where some 
heckling, catcalls and fisticuffs 


‘may be tolerated, not brickbats. 


We don’t know what the Elec- 
tion Commission thinks about all 
this. If brickbats are certain, 
crowds will not ‘gather, and that 
should help. Commissioner (Elec- 
tion) Shakhder, who has been 
holding forth on various aspects 
of elections, past, present and 
future, thould speak up, after a 
brief discussion with the Presi- 
dent. If he wants an all-party 
meeting, we have no objection, 
though EMS may not approve. 

If political parties can make 
their own gements to pro- 
tect their meetings, the Election 
Commission's elaborate thesis 
about police arrangements and 
prior intimation becomes super- 
flmous. In a democracy every 
man, and every party of course, 
should be free to protect himself/ 
itself. Why this did not come up 
at the recent all-party meeting is 
not clear. Perhaps there are 
parties that are una оонап а 
their own ''seva" wings. Shoul- 
dn't something be done to help 
such parties instead of asking the 
police to maintain peace and 
order or making unreasonable 
demands for prior intimation 
which our constitutional pundits 
might find violatiye of Funda- 
mental Rights? ` | 


Some of our newspapers and 
intellectuals are scared stiff. 
They think there may be violence 
if political parties do not 
exercise restraint. Obviously they 
have forgotten Bihar where the 
meaning of nonviolent struggle 
was clearly defined in practice 
over five years ago. New times, 
new values, but our thinkers and 
writers inexplicably prefer to 
talk about past elections and 
about “restraint”. If there be 
restraint, what happens to the 
freedoms for which we made 
such big 

A group of JP followers in 
Patna — all intellectuals, deans, 
dons, doctors and others — has 
decided to bring sanity into 
politics, We wish them well, 
though it sounds like asking for 
darkness at noon or, if you like, 
sunshine at midnight. But when 
there are people who go about 
saying that corrupt persons will 
not be given the party ticket, and 
others who tell voters not to vote 
for a bad candidate or а bad 
party, either or both, perhaps we 
can't fault the Patna intellectuals 
for their Quixotic stance. We 
have too many Quixotes around, 
and Sancho Panzas, to single out 
any one or even any few for 
criticism. 

So let us all get ready for 
battle the Raj Narain way. Let 
us don our helmets, coats of mail 
and the rest. Let:us march to 
our different election meetings, 
ready to heckle or be heckled, to 
throw stones or be stoned, to give 
or receive lathi blows. The crowda 
will no doubt come duly 
ed, or keep away. The meetings 
must be held, whether the 
speeches are. heard or not. 

All that welook forward to is 
a lot of excitement, spiced with 
some casualties, so that “when 
the hurly-burly's done, when the 
battle's lost and won", we can 
sit at home thinking of the pride, 


-pomp, and circumstance of the 


glorious election war that, was, 
and not about jobs, prices, cloth- 
es, houses and such other silly 
things. 

Come, Raj, lead the way. Or 
should we say, “Lead, Kindly 
Light" — with, of. course, the 
crash helmet on? 


¢ — Libra 
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Dark Shadow 
of Drought 


BHARAT DOGRA 


day the shadow of drought has 
over ever larger areas of the 
th the failure of the monsoon 


Bengal, Haryana an 
by drought conditions 
In most other States 


losses in the uction of jute suffered this year 
should be up by producing a new jute-like 
fibre отор during the'rabi season in Andhra Pradesh 
almost certainly an exaggeration, and it is sur- 
prising that the top official who made the claim 
should have reposed so much trust in the ‘expected 
yield of a new crop. | ; 

While it is true that this time the Government has 


к 


by new varieties of crops which give higher yields ог 
are more remunerative but cannot offer resistance to 
drought conditions. Large-scale cultivation of paddy 
in the northern region is the тогі obvious example 
of this trend. As everyone knows, paddy needs huge - 
quantities of water for proper growth, and in the 
recent drought conditions the northern belt the 
paddy crop has suffered most. Introduction of the 
new varieties should have been made only after 
assured ‘irrigation facilities had reached tffese arcas. 
But in the hurry to change the established cropping: 
pattern during years of good the prospects of 
& drought year were not dered — & costly 
mistake. | 
The present drought conditions have been aocom- 
by a serious energy orisis, with the result that 


Apart from taking urgent steps to ensure that the 
faeries are met on a priority 
basis and striving to operate the canal’. systems 
o y, the suthorities oan do little to save tho 
crops; but а lot can bó done to minimise tho 
distress caused by the drought conditions. The ‘food 
for work’ programme needs to be pursued with 
added vigour. The additional relief should reach 
the weaker sections in time so that they are not 
forced to resort to distress sale of their limited assets 

and start migrating to wban| areas, thereby making 
their tragedy a permanent one. ' 
Side by side with taking measures to tackle imme- 
diate problems, the Government should wake up to 
the necessity of finding long-term solutions. А large 
part of our country,, representing nearly one-fifth of 
the total land area, has beon officially identified as 
being drought-prone. Most of this is located in two 
massive belts — one ooverihg large parts of Raj- 
asthan, Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh, апа (ће other 
чаша оова. ПЕ States of Maharashtra, Каг- 
nataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. Drought- 
prone patches are also to. be found elsewhere — 
pur (UP), Palamau (Bihar), Kalandi (Orissa) 

and Purulia (West Bengal). : bad 

A serious dilemma іп all these regions concerns 
the conflict between individual and social ‘as well as 
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short and long term needs, On the one hand, the 
poverty-stricken people, their numbers increasing 
rapidly, have to bring more and more land under 
cultrvaticn and keep an ever larger number of cattle, 
for their survival. On the other hand, the onslaught 
-of over-grazing and over-cultivation and the conse- 
quent loss of vegetative cover is disrupting the eco- 
logy of these regions. Eoologists have already given 
warnings of adverse climatic changes and a further 
march of the desert. Of more immediate relevance to 
the loca population is the fact that over-grazed 
grasslancs and depleted fertility of land may ulti- 
mately spell economic doom for them in the not too 
distant fature. ` | 
A red»eming feature is that it is possible to har- 
ness technology to resolve this conflict. For, ipis A 
both cultivation and grazing are being carried out 
exoess ir. these regions, posuere of land and 
yields of cattle in most of them are extremely low. 
If appropriate crop rotation, land management, 
improvec agricultural practices and scientific animal 
husbandry can significantly increase the ylelds of 
` Тапа anc cattle, it may be possible to control the 
quest to oring more and more land under the plough 
and to kegp a large number of cattle. 
." The Government will also have to revise some of 
its traditional policies in the interest of scientific 
land-use planning. In a number of districts 
to drought, а significant portion of the total land 
area (sometimes as -high as 30 per cent) is owned 
either by the Government or by the village commu- 
nity.- The tendency till recently has been to allocate 
such land for crop cultivation. This needs to be dis- 
continued; instead, efforts should be made to con- 
vert these lands into pasture lands. A proportion of 
village common lands should be developed to serve 
-as a base for fodder and this should be 
supplemented by development of fodder crops near 
sources of irrigation. 
Since an extreme shortage of available water 


entire comm rather than for further 


t 

from the irrigated acreage. A similar appro- 
has to be followed in respect of surface irriga- 
projects in drought-prone areas, Stress should 
on optimum utilisation of water for tho commu- 
nity. 


In воо cases of acute water shortage Н may even. 


be necessary for the Government to completely ban 
the use of water for irrigation pup Саа 
last drimking water continues to be available to the 
village oommunity. | 
From a long-term point of view, ground-water re- 
through afforestation 


in desert and semi-deeert areas is also necessary for 
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raising shelter-belts to check wind erosion and stop 
the spread of the desert. In addition to afforestation, 
routine conservation measures such as contonr-bund- 
ing, furrowing, terracing and levelling have to be 
carried out with greater vigour. For the implement- 
tion of these and related measures a 
Drought-prone Area Programme was drawn up at 
the time of the mid-term appraisal of the Fourth 
Plan. In spite of the existence of the programme, 
development work in drought-prone arcas has been ` 
tardy. 

For one thing, there has been little monitoring of 
physical performance in respect of various schemes 
for drought-prone regions. Available data on ех- 
рше and physical performance reveal that there 

bean sizeable deviation from the norms ado 
at the time of formulation of the schemes. While 


_ Originally it was understood that the Central funds 


provided under the Drought-prone Area Programme 
would be additional to the normal funds flowing 
into the district concerned, this has not always been 
the case. 

Another drawback has been a lack of appropriate 
order of priorities. For instance, in many areas 
excessive priority was given to roads, though at tho 
existing stage of development their contribution to 
drought mitigation could not be considered signi- 
ficant. Rural works during a drought year as part 
of the programme for providing employment to the 
affected people has often lacked any rationale. 

In relief work during drought years the emphasis 
has been more on doling out minimum food to the 

labourers 


large-scale distress sale of assets — both land and 
cattle — by villagers from the drought-affected areas 
has not been reduced. ‘Thus, even after drought is 
over in the physical sense, in terms of living condi- 
tions it continues for the farmers who have to work 
as share-croppers and Itural labourers on ex- 
ploitative terms. Drought relief work can be of 
real long-term benefit to the poor villager only if it 
reaches him well in time to enable him to avoid 

distress sale of assets. ; 
Relief work has also brought out a host of other 
Villa working on drought relief 


won are not paid 


proper dues; а of it is 
cornered by contractors. Hus petty o super- 
vising relief work also want their share; in many 


of distress, The so-called fair-price shops charge 
анаан bin fub The poor man’s 
coarse grains are often not available, and scarcity 


и 
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Mao Under Fire: 
Chinese Army . 
Reorganisation 


\ 


Modernisation of the Chinese Army under the 


the People’s Liberation Army of Maoist 
is obviously a tough task. The mew 
‘leadership wants professionalism amd modera 


to be decisive factors. We аге repro- 


ducing with due ackno 





“The army is a great school for the teaching of 
Mao Tse-fung Thought. Our field armies are equiva- 
leni to several thousand universities and secondary 
schools. We have to rely chiefly om the army. to 
supply our cadres.” - 


“Our principle ts that the Party commands the gun; 
and the gun, will 
Party.” 


two statements, made 36 years a 
а Mao Tse-tung’s unchanging viow of tho 
laco in communist On the one. hand, the 
eople's Liberation Army would the 
nation; on the other, it must implement the ideologi- 
education of the people. Small wonder, then, 
the, Party Chairman always placed himself well 
tor army affairs. In the early days, he signed 
ali military-related orders together with army foun- 
der Chu Teh. After the Revolution was won, Mao 
became the PLA’s de facto oommander-in-chlef by 
virtue of his chair of the Party Military 
Affairs Commission. His influence ац келе 
the military establishment when he was alive. 
Now, Mao is gone and Peking's leaders are slowly 


si 


sum u 


` 


never . be allowed to command the 


but inexorably chipping away at his legacy. Polite 
cally, diplomatically and economically, sacrosanct 
tenets of the Maoist era have been swept by the way- 
side in the past 18 months. ;Mao himself has beer 
officially declared fallible — particularly in ideology, 
his strong suit. And recently, analysts have detected 
signs of a burgeoning assault on the Great Helms- 
man's prestige within his beloved PLA. Milestones: 
*In June, Air Force Chief Commander Jang Ting- 
` fa admitted candidly that many ideological problems 
still existed among cadres 'under his jurisdiction. 
Since then, meetings at di t levels iri'all three 
armed forces have repeatedly stressed the need to 
"apply practice as the sole criterion of truth" — the 
battlecry of Moderniser Deng Hsiao-ping and his 
political allies. : d : 
*In July, the Peking Military Region announoed 
that 100 work groups — each comprising several 
_ thousand — had been'sent to convince grass- 
roots units (all of “perfect” c origins) that their 
doubts about the government’s new policies were 
unfounded. Many of the soldiers had been anxions 
about the wholesale rehabilitdtion of former “undesi- 
rables” (e.g., landiords) and a general restoration of 
capitalist practices. i j 
In August and September, military" regions 
throughout the country held meetings in which senior ' 
officers pledged allegiance to the new army line and 
waved goodbye to Mao's Thought. Shenyang heard 
Commander Li De-sheng of the Northeastern Mili- 
tary Region denounce the “dogmatism” and “ultra- 
left ideology" imbibed by PLA cadres during (о! 
days of disgraoed Defence Mipister Lin Biao and the 
Gang of Four. | $ 
In Canton, Hsu Shibyou, head of the Canton 
Military Region, lectured troops who considered’ the, 
new line tantamount to “tearing the red flag of Mao. 
Tsetung Thought.” He attacked them for their 
“passive resistance" and ir notion that ist, 
hilosophy could not be, subjected to practical veri- 
on as that would' diminish the Helmsman’s, 
stature. The chains of “modern fetishism” must be 
broken, said Hsu, and all good soldiers should, sub-. 
stitute personal judgement for “whateverism” 
("whatever Mao said is right’). | 
*Hsiao Ke, ohief of the PLA Military Academy, 
‚ declared during a mid-September meeting that Mao's; . 
works “should not be considered as gospel.” ; 
Even more significant, reports Asiaweek's Stephane.’ 


Fan was an account in the October 11 
edition of the People's Daily about a meeting of, 
leaders of the i 


Military Region. Presiding 
was Region boss Chen Hii-lien, who told his sub- . 
ordinates that “the work of emancipating thought 
[in the army] is very far from being carried out, 
satisfactorily." Chen, himself long identified with 
the Maoists, explained deftly that the military must 
not “abandon the principles of Mao’s b. 
thought" while urging troopa to adapt them to the, 
needs of modern warfare. i n Н 


widely as precarious!because of his - 
sivo role in the 1976 Tienanmen Incident and. 
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his kncwn radical. leanings. He had ceased to 
appear n public and rumours abounded that he 
no longér exerted his functions, notably his com- 
mand of the Peking Military Region. Despite 
. retaining his place in the Politburo, he more recently 
came under fierce fire for having approved the 
death cf Jang Ji-hsin, the “Martyr of Shenyang" 
tortured and executed in 1975 for her opposition to 
Party dictatorship. > LM: 
Most analysts see Chen's re-emergence as a price 
paid by the pragmatists for pushing their policies in 
the army. The Peking meeting, so the theory goes, 
resulted from a compromise by both sides: Deng & 
Co. have indefinitely postponed Chen’g demotion to 
avoid offending his followers, and Chen has proved 
that he 5 amenable to the reality of the day. , 


For better or for worse, tradition combined with 
politics to instil in China’s 4-million-men PLA‘ ideas 
diametrically opposed to those Deng is trying so 
hard to pro te: 
military professionalism and modernisation engaged 
in a heated debate with those who su 
"people'3 warfare." The 1959 Lushan Plenum saw 


the defeet of the former group, led by Marshal Peng : 
himself. 


De-huai. The decisive factor: Mao hi А 

From е 1920s to 1945, Мао had waged guerilla 
.Warfare with groups of ill-equipped men, en 
great har+ships. After the legendary Long March of 
1934-35, he fought the Nationalists with a regular 
army; it "was still badly furnished and retained some- 
thing of the style and spirit of its earlier days. But 
Mao won, soit was logical for him after 1949 to 
model the new Chinese army along the same lines. 

This “guerilla trend" was oonsolidated in the 
1960s, when the PLA was reorganised under Mao's 
“intimate comrade-in-arms," Lin Biao. Units armed 
with the correct ideology rather than advanced 
weapons were deémed better equipped to fight a 
*people's war." China's vast population was to be 
used and with this in mind, the People's Militia was 
formed. Under the overall control of the army, every 
work uni had itsown militia corps armed with 
rifles. (Preparation even today starts as early us 
middle sciool.) In the PLA, meanwhile, all military 

were closed and most of the time normally 

devoted to battle training was used for political 
instruction and the study of Mao's works. The 
remaining time was spent on manual labour and only 
minimal attention was paid to modern weaponry. 

Today, the leadership has fully understood the 
disastrous. co сез of 20 years of such a military 
policy. Ест while China stuck faithfully to her infan- 
try, Russia was converting the bulk of its forces into 
armoured divisions. Specialists feel that Chinese 
armaments'are completely outdated, consisting, main- 
ly of sub-eopies of Soviet models from the 1950s 
(and not enough of them at that). Even the infras- 
tructure has not been developed, and the lack of 
transportation facilities and roads will hinder the 
full-scale movement of troops and supplies in time 
of war. 

Not surprisingly, the only domain to escape Mao’s 
ахо isthe nuclear one. China's nuclear and space 
programms, though far behind those of the super- 
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In the 1950s, advocates of - 
Maoist | 


PLA—A Profile 


THE ARMY — Manpower: 3,625,000. Units: 
Main and local forces comprise 260 divisions 
and 280 independent regiments. Depl. Е 
The strategic Shenyang and Peking ili 
Regions each have 55 main and 25 local div} 
sions, the Lanjou and Sinjiang Regions, 15. 
main and 8 local divisions. The Jinan, Nanking, 
Fujou and Canton Regions have 15 main and 
7 local divisions each. In the Chengdu and 
Kunming Regions, there are 18 main and 8 
local divisions each. 

| THE NAVY— Manpower: 300,000. Units: In- 
cludes'30,000 Naval Air Foroe, 38,000 marines, 
and 23 major surface combat ships. In addition, 
there are 75 submarines (опе nuclear-powered), 
11 destroyers and 12 frigates, Deployment: the 
North Sea Fleet of about 300 vessels is deploy- 
ed from the mouth of the Yalu River on the 
Korean border to south of Lienyungang; bases 
are at Chingdao, Lushun and Luda. The East 
China fleet, also 300 vessels, is stationed from 
south of Lienyungang to Tangshan, with bases 
at Shanghai, Joushan and: Da Haientao. The 
South Sea fleet with about 300 vessels is deploy- 
ed from Tangshan to the Vietnamese border. 
Tbe bases are at Huangpu, Janjian and Yulin. 

. THE. AIR. FORCE — Manpower 400,000 
Units: Includes strategic forces. It has 5,000 
combat aircraft, including the Tu-16 Badger, 
Tu-4 Bull, 11-28 Beagle, Tu-2 Bat, MIG-15, 
MIG-17 and F-9 fighters. Deployment: the air 
defence system is also capable of limited def- 
ence of key urban and industrial areas, military 
installations and weapon complexes. 





powers, is still advancing at an impressive clip. So 
far this year, three medium-range liquid fuel guided 
missiles ‘have been launched; while the nuclear 
charge they can carry is not known, these certainly 
offer Peking’s only real threat to the U.S.S.R. Acoor- 
ding to an estimate by the London-based Institute of 
Strategic Studies, China now possesses; about 50 
medium-range missiles, 30 intermediate-rit ge ballis- 
tic missiles (IRBMs) and another 30 inter-continen- ' 
tal ballistio missiles (ICBMs). 

The latest milestone was revealed on Sept. 29 by 


capable of putting satellites into space; it wei 200 
type а 


іп Europe. On top of that, Japanese sources claim — 

ite the backwardness of Chinese techno- 
logy and the lack of hardware — that China is set to 
launch two communications satellites of 420 kg. 
each over the next two years., 

More worrying to Peling's security strategists are 
reoent reports about the low educational levelin the 
armed foroes. Though a number of remedial measures 
havo been taken, it will be gome time yet before they 
bear fruit. Three univeraity-standard academies have 
reopened in Peking aftera 12-year shutdown, while 

(Continued on page 29) 
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JP’s Failure: 
Reasons 
and Lessons 


MUKESH VATSYAYANA 


Wt followed after JP's death — the deluge of 
crocodile tears and tributes — was expected 
‘from the feudal mind (which likes to keep its dead 
of blemishes by the simple ient of over- 
Poking them) and the bourgeoisie 
would rather weave myths around. 
events than boldly face harsh realities about them). 
Similarly, it was expected in a way that Mainstream 
would make an attempt to look at the hard cold 
facts of JP’s life in a critical manner, and a couple 
of articles on JP and his Total Revolution in the 
issue of October 20, 1979, went a long way in putting 
the issues in clear perspective before readers. 
Let us have another brief look at JP's life and 
, work and find out what lessons those who are com- 
mitted as JP was to totally revolutionising the socio- 
nomio structure of our society can draw 
It would not only help us in avoiding the 


mistakes he made but would also bring out those 
subtle but powerful forces that waylay and mislead 
those engaged in the struggle for tbe emancipation of 
all irres ve of colour, caste, creed or sex. 

Articles written on JP after his death have con- 
cluded with the sickening cliche: “The only right way 
to pay homage to JP is to follow his path".. Isn't it. 
ironic that all these tear-shedders and homage-payers 
who havé just lamented that JP died a disappointed 
and disillusioned man want others to follow a path 
which leads only to disappointment and' despon- 
dency? Do they want that those people who are 
dissatisfied with the present order of things (as JP 
was) and demand a revolutionary change in every 
sphere of life (as JP certainly did) should follow the 
path JP trod and after long years of suffering and 
sacrifice end up saying with JP, “Му world:lies in a 
shambles all around me"?;I believe rather that for 
all the restless souls which are.in ferment today, the, 
only true homage to JP would be to d the 
mistakes he made as their teachers and his life as an 
example to lead them away from the failures he 
enoounterod. . 

The moment опо thinks of ЈР, two truths strike 
one's mind at the outset. One is that JP was a man 
truly concerned with the welfare of the poor and the 
oppressed and that all his life he endeavoured 
mentally and physically to achieve equality for all 


- in the social and economic spheres. And the other 


equally important truth is| that despite a long life 
spent in striving to attain these goals, he was as 
distant from them at the end as at the beginning of 
his career. Опе can even say that though as а 
subjective self absorbing various experiences he may 
have come a long way from'the communism of the 
thirties, to socialism of the forties, to Sarvodaya of 
the fifties, to the Bihar movement of the seventies, 
achievement-wise he might deyer have started at all 
in the thirties. Let us not here mouth such inanities 
as “Such a man, in search eternal truth, cannot 
be judged by such materialistic criteria as worldly 
success or failure” or “Though a failure, his life was 
a glorious failure", etc. To me it is clear: that JP's 
failure, even with his intense devotion to the cause 
he held dear throughout his life, was simply and 
solely the result of а confusion in his mind regarding 
the goal he wanted to reach and, worse still, tho 
means by which to reach them. ' 

Let no eyebrow be raised when I say that there 
was a confusion in his d regarding the goal he 
wanted to achieve, even if you allow for the disor- 
derliness in his mind in connection with the means. 
Let no one say that for JP his goal was orystal clear 
and that it was the establishment of a socialist society 
in India, etc. The point I want to make is that he 
was not very clear about the kind of socialist society 
he wanted to see built in India. Torn between the 
intellectual attraction of Marxism and the emotional 
pull of Gandhism (for most radically-minded but 
tradition-oriented men and ' women of pre-Indepen- 
dence India tbe pull towards Gandhi had always 
been emotional), he oould never conceive the desired 
socialist order of society intellectually пог formulate 
its ideology in a coherent and consistent manner. In 
the futile bid to reconcile tbe two irreconcilables, 


Marx and Gandhi, the goal of establishing a socia- The reactionary implication of such an argument 
list society in India got dropped somew along should be clear. If you cannot change yourself, then 
the way anda hesitant, uncertain and self-oontra- you do not deserve any change in society. How many 
‘dictory rote crept into JP's formulations regarding times did Gandhi in his lifetime withdraw satya- 
the means to be used in achieving the goal. He was graha and put an end to civil disobedience move- 
doomed to be an eternal drifter from then on, and ments raging fiercely throughout the country when a 
this wa3 not his fate alone but that of all those who few base men out of base motives sullied his good 
had at ope time or another tried to findcommon name by indulging in violence and thus revealing 
ground 5etween the Marxian ideal where an indivi- their imperfect nature? He said such people did not 
dual recognises and fulfils his needs within the peri-: deserve swaraj. Perhaps Marx with his formulation 
meters cf a communist society and Gandhian anarchy of materialistic laws of development of society and 
where an individual is so bound (by inner discipline, his explanation of how economic conditions shape 
aocordirg to Gandhian terminology) as to have по. and mould an individual's life was dead in JP when 
freedom at all and where he is so free (again due to he wrote these words. Apparently not. For at the 
the transcendence of the inner self) that all social ‘same time he had expressed his full faith in the 
bonds cease to matter. And this need to express people's power and even called upon them ro resort 
faith in Gandhi and his own non-violent brand of to unconstitutional means to bring down the corrupt 
revolution, whether as a vote-catching device orasa bourgeoisie government of the day. This showed thai 
sincere intellectual effort, has been the bane of Indian ,Marx was not only not dead in him but alive and 
political life during past four to five decades. 1 think - kicking. : 
it was mainly the freedom movement led by Gandhi He also declared then that the real purpose of his 
. With its 2wn peculiar set of demands and interests movement was not to replace one oorrupt government 
that was responsible for our muddled thinking and . by another but to radically ohange the order of 
it is this which still deters our best minds from sepa- society. Yet when the Emergency Government was 


rating chaff from grain and presenting the issues 
squarely before the masses. Brickbats are still hurled 
аќ the Communists for not meeting precisely those 
demands and not serving these interests during the 
pre-Independence days, specially in the carly forties. 
I can chink of only one person who could very dis- 
tinotly realise the futility of establishing a socialist 
society within the ambit of Gandhian ideals; nay, 
who was totally conscious of the fact even in pre- 
Independence days that the ushering in of a ў 
where each individual, regardless of caste, 
colour or sex, is assured of social, political and eco- 
nomic equality was not possible through the move- 
ment Gendhi and his men led. That was Subhas 
Chandra Bose, the only one among the top freedom 
flghters who had a clear idea of the kind of society 
independent India needed in order to do justice to 
all secticns and make the word ‘freedom’ meanin 
to all individuals and of how to set about establish- 
ing that modern and progressive polity. Unfortuna- 
tely he did not live to make his ideas live in 


Let me give two examples from JP's life that are a 
clear pointer to the muddle that Marx and Gandhi 
gether in one mind. lain- 


a revolution, a radical chan 
doing thet, we must change 
know thet the imperfect and 
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Social Change and 
Relevance of Gandhi 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


Г three decades and more that bave passed since 
Gandhiji left the Indian scene by a martyr’s death 
have seen а great deal of development in India — 
Political, economic, and social — and with it many 
changes in Indian society and way of life. But has 
the country moved any nearer to the Ram Rajya that 
he talked about and the non-violent society that 
dominated his life efforts at achievement? There will 
be unanimity on the answer. We have failed to 
realise the objectives which Gandhiji set before the 
country and for which he not only strove but pro- 
claimed that his life was his message. Was Gandhiji’s 
role only to achieve political independence for this 
country but not to be relevant in its post-indepen- 
dence development? 

By popularly accepted standards there can be no 
questioning the magnitude of the development which 
has taken place in India. The country has now 
reached the status of a middle power in the world 
and that of a major power in Asia, in military might, 
industrial strength, agricultural development, scientific 
and skilled manpower, urban development, and avail- 
ability of modern consumerist life styles. But econo- 
mic growth has neither been adequate nor even at par 
with rates of growth in many other developing coun- 
tries; such development as has taken place has been 
accompanied by accelerating inflation; inequalities of 
income and wealth have increased and poverty 
persists as à major phenomenon and has perhaps 
even grown in magnitude; and unemployment and 
under-employment have increased over the decades. 

On the political side, stability has been replaced 
by instability; and Governments both at the Centre 
and in the States have to live with the continuous 
hazard of being toppled, leaving them little time ло 
devote their attention to the concrete problems facing 
the people and the country or to complete such pro- 
grammes as they have started. Majority Governments 
become minority non-Governments almost overnight; 
and multi-party coalition Governments are now 
being projected for the future with their in-built 
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instability, especially in the Indian context, with 
parties based on persons rather than principles, and 
on caste and community considerations rather than 
on programmes and ideologies. At the same time, 
Governments have vastly expanded in their functions, 
their powers, and their impact on the daily life of 
the citizen, which only heightens the adverse conse- 
quences of Governmental instability. 

Оп the social side, disharmony and internecine 
conflict are on the increase, with communal, casteist, 
linguistic and regional interests acquiring a major 
role and affecting not only social stability but even 
national integrity. Оп the cultural side, formal 
education is ceasing to be relevant, tradition and 
modernity are both growing side by side and, reli- 
giosity is increasing along with a positive decrease in 
compassion, fraternity and humanity. 

On the ethical side, standards of personal and 
group conduct are becoming irrelevant in the pursuit 
of power, position and wealth, and the value system 
seems to be crumbling with the contradictions gen- 
erated by development. Altogether, the society we 
see in India is one which Gandhiji would not reco- 
guise if he returned, let alone link it with the goals 
for which he lived, worked and died. 

But all these should not make us despair. Change 
is а most complex phenomenon and it is taking place 
on a vast scale as a result of the new forces acting on 
the Indian people and their way of life, wilh the 
political, economic, social and cultural developments 
following the achievement of independence. The 
forces of change are many and varied and have no 
mutual consistency. We have still not grown out of 
our feudal heritage, our inheritance of superstition 
and medievalism. 

All this makes the process of social change both 
more painful and more difficult. It also results in 
the displacement of old social groups, rise of new 
ones, strengthening of some old groups and weaken- 
ing of some new ones, with increasing conflicts and 
differences being thrown up in the process. There are 
many conflicts of interests. There are sharp diffe- 
rences of opinion and conflicts between labour and 
capital, between different caste and communal 
groups, between caste Hindus and the so-called un- 
touchables and between different regions and different 
ideologies or points of view on social goals and the 
means for achieving them. But the one change, which 
cuts across all these different changes and is distinct- 
ly noticeable over the last few years, is tbe increasing 
tendency to resort to violence in the handling of 
disputes. 

By violence I do not necessarily mean the use of 
physical violence, though it has also been increasing 
in intensity during recent years. What I mean by vio- 
lence is tho approach which does not recognise the 
possibility of change for tbe better in the opposite 
party and therefore believes that it must be fought 

y any method for ensuring its defeat. Violence in 
language, violence in thought, character assassination 
and attribution of malafides, and quite often violence 
in action, all come under the category of violence. 
In different walks of life, in the industrial, agricul- 
tural and other economic areas, in the political and 
party arenas, in the universities, and even in the 
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rural arees, people are resorting to the very antithesis: 


of the non-violent approach which was perhaps the 
major contribution of Gandhiji towards the resolving 
of differeaces and conflicts. | - 

* In the conflict-ridden situation in which we find 
ourselves in India with its violent undertones, which is 
also threetening to flare up into widespread violence, 
the relevance of Gandhi is in the application of his 
non-violeat approach. What is needed is not just 
non-violence or non-resistanoe in the physical sense, 
put the non-violent approach in the Gandhian sense, 
to the many conflicts that are harassing the country 
today. Tre Gandhian or non-violent approach has 
assumed special relevance today because there are so 
many social problems which are unresolved and 
which are bound to grow in importance with the 
passing cf time. For example, we have not solved 
the problem of 'untouchability'. This problem has 
already generated violenoc and counter-violence in the 
»ountry; and it is bound to culminate in a nationally 
»xplosive orgy of violence in another 15 or 20 years. 
By that time, the so-called untouchables would have 
slevated themselves and acquired sufficient eco- 
nomic ard political strength to stand up and 
wrest for themselves the kind of social equality 
which, in spite of all our loud and repeated роне 
sions, аго ‘hot being enjoyed by them today. - 
while the dominant castes and the backward classes 


xXher than the so-called untouchables would also . 


ауе increased their eoonomic and political strength, 
vithout ary real change in their hearts towards the 
robilem of ontouchability. And each side will be in 
'onfrontation with the other, with no hope of either 
econciliation or integration. And this is bound to 
esult in large-scale violence with allits attendant 
iffects on ће economy, the polity, and the national 
ntegrity o£ the country. Hence the relevance of the 
1on-violemt approach now and not tomorrow or the 
lay after. ' 

A legitimate objection may be raised that the 
uccess of the non-violent approach in Gandhiji’s 
ands blurred the difference between the use of non- 
iolence and the impact of the suffering it inflicted on 
Jandhiji's own person. The efficacy of non-violence 
nits owa right as an instrument for social change 
nd the tremendous reverence in which the рор of 
ndia held its user were inextricably mixed ‘up in the 
uccess thet attended the application of the nom- 
dolent approach by Gandhi to Indian problems. It 
s indeed difficalt to disentangle this mixture, an 
пож how far its suocess was because the y did 
iot want Gandhi to be hurt or because . Were 
sally moved by the non-violent approach he adopt- 
d. Éven if ho had not come into the political arena, 
е would have made a powerful impact on the 
ation as я saint and a great religious leader. Gandhi 
owever close to bring his religion and his non- 
iolent approach into а field which touched both the 
motions and the vital material interests of the large 
ulk of his oountrymen. It is this which may throw 
ome doub- on the efficacy of the non-violent ap- 
roach as such in resolving internal differences. Now 
jandhi is шо more; and. no one has emerged on the 
ational socne who combines his unique personality 
nd his armoury of non-violence. Does this mean 
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that his approach is no longer relevant to the solu- 
tion of our problems of internal oonflicts and social 
change? 

The answer depends upon the view we take of the 
role of individual in the shaping of society and the 
movement of social change. Gandhiji's philosophy 
rested essentially on the uniqueness of the individual 
in having a-oonscience that could respond to the 
moral imperative and a heart that ‘could react to 
love and fraternal treatment. According to him one 
individual with a roused conscience and a humanist 


heart, combining Satya and Ahimsa, and practising 


the non-violent approach, could be a most potent 
and dynamic force for social change, and exercise 
a multiplier effect in effecting the chango of heart 
which is the key to peaceful and enduring social 
change in the right direction. 'Thus, .the non-violent 
approach as an instrument of conflict-resolution and 
social change.can be dissociated from Gandhiji’s 
personality and adopted on a more generalised basis, 
poran it is properly understood and also applied 
ractice. 


believe there are threo basic conditions for the 
successful use of the non-violent approach as a 
means for resolving internal conflicts and effecting 
social change: . 

1. The cause for which it is used should be un- 
ambiguously based on the eternal values that have' 
survived Over many centuries of human history and: 
still command allegiance through its translation into 
practice is of a limited and partial character. These 
values include equality, fraternity, liberty, human 
dignity, compassion and love. i 

2. The porson who takes up tho cause has to be 
in his own life and conduct a practitioner of what he 
wants to accomplish in the other person. Gandhiji 
always laid great stress on the fitness of the п 
who wants to use the non-violent approach. “Ha 
would point out that even violence needed training 
and discipline for its effective use, and that this was 
even more important for those who want to use the 
weapon Of non-violence. He'has not spelt out the de- 

i programme he had in mind nor, 
1 am afraid, havo his followers who have outlived 
him done so. There is no organised body of believers 
in the non-violent approach who are either arranging 
training programmes and codes of conduct for non- 
violent agents of social change, or using the non- 
violent approach for the resolution of internal con- 
flicts. In fact, while the bulk of Gandhiang have been 
concentrating on constructive work, which in fact 
formed a part of the programme that Gandhiji had 
initiated for training his followers, they are not even 
attempting the use of his non-violent approach for 
dealing with the internal conflicts which have in- 
creased so much during recent years. It is also а 
fact that since the passing away of Gandhiji, the, 
non-violent techniques employed by him have been 
vulgarised at the hands of wrong persons who have 
used it for wrong purposes, and this has perhaps to 
some extent led to the loss of their effectiveness in 
brin ut social change or change of heart. АП 
this perhaps led to the feeling that non-violence 
is also а form of coeroion equivalent to violence 
which is not producing the effects that it had origin- 
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ally produced at Gandhiji's hands; and this is leading - 
to a resumption of respectability for violence as the 
only way for the resolution of internal disputes. In 
turn, violence has now started permeating all walks 
. of life where there are disputes or differences; and 
law and order is becoming an increasing casualty. It 
is time that some fresh attempt is made to revive the 
non-violent approach in India. I think it can be 
done, but only acknowledged and experienced 
Gandhians can take the lead, especially those among 
them who have moral stature and have led con- 
spicuously non-self-regarding lives. They can provide 
the leadership but they have also to build thelr army. 

Ground rales, training programmes, selectivity 

о appropriate mixture of taotics and 

strategy, discipline ard a complete dedication — all 
* these are required if nom-violence is again to get a 
chance in India for the settlement of internal dis- 


tes. 

ui The third essential condition is the quests of 
the individual who seeks the тро о ые 
disputes and functions as an agent for social 
change. We know that for ас шры sometting 
worthwhile in апу walk of life, the quality of the 
individual who leads it is of vital importance, That is 
why we now find a whole host of literature on what 
makea for leadership, whether in politics, or 

` mioa, or education, or science and technology, or in 
reform or revolution. It is true that favourable 
material conditions are relevant and so are the 
numbers who get involved. But basically itis the in- 
dividual with the necessary qualities who generates 
the impulse for change, and succeeds in welding 
circumstances and men into a movement, and builds 
bricks even without straw. While this is true for: all 
movements including those based on violenoe, it is 
much more true for movements that base themselves 
on the non-violent a And the qualities requi- 
red in leadership in non-violent movements are more 
difficult of attainment. 

Social саса а matter of legislative ог 
institutional . Some of us, who had pinned 
our faith on socialism with the capture of govern- 

wer by a parliamentary majority and enact- 
i legislation, and socialist reorganisa- 


chango 
‚ individual is equally important. 

Socialism of one kind or another has been the 
dominant creed in Indian politics since Independence, 
Government has assumed а major role in regulating, 
influencing or controlling all realms of activity; there 
has been a considerable volume of socialist legisla- 
tion and many institutional changes for benefiting the 
poor, and yet no one can say that we have achieved 
a socialist in India or are moving towards it. 

In our enthusiasm for bringing about rapid social 

all our faith in the power of 

o so, forgetting the basio fact that 
Government is in the last an embodiment of 
force with violence implicit behind it for its sanction 
and that it is not an a entity but is. controlled 
by individuals. If the individuals have not changed, 
there can Бе ло enduring.social change. This. was- the 
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old Indian tradition, but it failed to create a just 
society, or make for social change in the direction of 
social justice, because it concentrated on individual 
change for individual salvation, and took no account 
of the social context in which the individual lived. It 
was the genius of Gandhi that he, brought religion, 
in its true sense of spirituality, into all aspects of life, 
including politics, and set before his people the ideal 
of social go through the conversion of the indivi- 
dual and his consequent better functioning in society. 

Gandhiji wanted the capitalists to forswear the use 
of ca for personal ends, the landlord to give up 
land in excess of his basic needs, tho politician to 
givo up р pomor for nal aggrandisement, and tho 
exploited to кого the strength that comes from 
non-violent non-cooperation with the exploiter, and 
also all men to have an equal right to life and the 
necessities of life. In this connection the doctrine of 
trusteeship that Gandhiji talked about is particularly 
relevant. I am not y convinced whether 
trusteeship without legislative and administrative 
backing will really a the кп к on of 
private , ОГ € public sector, without a 
more ОК оноо of checks and balances, and 
public acoountability. But it would certainly help if 
the principle of trusteeshlp were to even 
some limited influence on all those who wibld power, 
whether in the private or іп ће public sector. . 

In the private sector, acceptance of the concept of 
trusteeship can soften the dnti-social implications of 
high incomes, and build an in-built counter-weight 
to the moral malaise attending the many sorts of 
money-making practices which are going on in the 
country. Some le may think that if we soften 
private property in way, the needed revolutionary 
change will.not take place. It is thus argued that 
such a bad situation should -be allowed to develop 
that the whole structure will collapse as a resuit of a 


head-on collision between: the haves and the have- 


note This is one point of view. It is essentially a 


doctrine of social'changes based on polarisation, It 
rests on the belief that if are only two extremes, 
with no centre or in position, if there are 


` only good and evil, black and white, then they must 


clash, and then of course white will win. 

That is one theory of social change, but that is 
not the Gandhian theory. .If we want social change 
in & non-violent way, a social change which wil] not 
involve this polarisation and head-on collision with 


inoome and of property. It 
: 1 vs |. (Continued on page 27) 
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physical conquest of India by the British started 

from 1757, when they defeated the then Nawab 

of Bengal at the Battle of Plassey. Political conquest 
started soon thereafter from 1780, when the Britishers 
passed tho first Preventive Detention Law in India. 
From tkat time onwards, the alien rulers of this 
country passed eleven such laws till India became 
free in 1247. The most infamous of these Acts were 
the Bengal Legislation of 1918 and the Rowlatt Aci. 
of 1919, under which political dissenters were put 
behind the bars unceremoniously, and kept there in- 


definite". During the last World War, the Defence of 
; Which was equally, or 


India Act was also 
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charge formulated and the justification ts suspicion, 
or reasonable probability and not criminal convic- 
tion, which can be warranted by legal evidence.” 
After the War, the Provingal Governments were 
also given power to pass similar Preventive Detention 
Aots on the ground of maintaining public order and 
safety. The purpose was obvious. It was not to mair 
tain law and order, for which there was sufficient 
legislation, but to terrorise nationalists, who wanted 
the country to be free and who could not be put 
ку нөн the bars indefinitely through the process of 
ordinary legislation. ' 
India became freo in 1947 and the Constitution 
was adopted in 1950. It is extraordinary’ that the 
framers of the Indian Constitution, who suffered 


` most because of the Preventive Detention laws, did 


not hesitate to give Constitutional sanctity to the 
Preventive Detention lawa, and that too in the Fun- 
damental Rights chapter of the Constitution. Some 
parts of Article 22 are not Fundamental Rights but 
Dangers to tho citizens of India 
for whom and allegedly by whom the Constitution 
was framed, to usherin & new society, with freedom 
ofexpression and freedom ofassociation available 
to all. 

In 1950 itself, в Prevention Detention Act was 
piloted by Sardar Patel, who said that he had several 
‘sleepless nights" before he could decide that it was 
пеосввагу to introduce such a Bill. And in 1950, 
under this Act, ordinary disturbers of order and 


that initial action, it was evident that these Acts 
were meant to curb politica! dissent, and that legacy 
has been and is being followed. 

‚ From the time the country secured its Independence 
till 1977, fora period of nearly two years 
from 1969-1971, free India had the dubious distinc- 
tion of having these extraordinary, mischievous and 
‘unlawful’ laws throughout. 

It is worth bearing in mind that no other civilised 


Preventive Detention Law to the effect that a n 
could be detained only on the subjective ction 
оГ е подо ere or ae t Britain and not on 
subjective sa on of a puny magistrate, as is 
the сазе here. Further, only one person, Sir Oswald 
Mosley, a rabid Nazi, was detained under this Act 
In 1971, because of tremendous political turmoil 
which resulted in assassinations and destruction all 
oyer Ireland, the British Government introduced PD 
Act for Ireland. But it immediately formed a oommit- 
tee headed by Lord Gardiner to probe. and to find 
out if ft was necoesary to have such an Act even in 
Ireland. The Gardiner Committee Report reads: 
"Preventivo Detention can only be tolerated in any 
democratio society in the most extreme 
tances. It must be used with the utmost restraint and 


retained only so long as it is 
The British Government soon withdrew 
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the PD Act from Ireland, in spite of unabated viol- 
ence there. 

But in India the story is otherwise. It seems that 
our rulers cannot run this country with ordinary 
laws and bave to bank heavily on these extraordinary 
Acts. A peculiar feature is that these Acts are almost 
always used against political opponents and not 
against ordinary criminals or those who disturb 
public peace. As has been pointed out, from 1969 
to 1971, there was no Preventive Detention Áct in 
Tadia. And in spite of that there was no problem in 
running this country with the help of available 
ordinary Jaws. The MISA was brought in the wake 
ot the Indo-Pakistan war of December, 1971. The 
war was over in 16/17 days but MISA merrily 
remained on the Statute Book, and ultimately during 
Emergency it was placed in the Ninth Schedule of 
the Constitution, so that there could not be any 
challenge in a court of law to such an extraordinary, 
anti-people and vicious law. On June 25, 1975, 
along with the already existing external Emergency, 
internal Emergency was declared and the provisions 
of MISA were used in a most ruthless manner 
against the political opponi of Indira Gandhi. 
The total picture of what happened during Emer- 
gency will not be and cannot be obtained. 

But even what has come out is revolting and awe- 
inspiring. It has been found out tbat at the instance 
of the Prime Minister and her son, hundreds and 
thousands of people were arrested without following 
even the norms laid down in MISA. If any magis- 
trate demurred in issuing warrants of arrest, he 
himself was threatened with arrest under MISA. 
Amoesty International, in its report of 1977, has 
this to say about India at that point of time: 


“The MISA andthe Defence of India Rules in particular, 
had been used extensively to detain peaceful opponents of the 
Government after the declaration of National State of Emer- 
gency on June 26, 1975.... On June 26, 1976, tre first anniver- 
sary of the declaration of the State of Emergency, Amnesty 
International made a public appeal to the Indian Government 
to mark the occasion by declaring a general amnesty for the 
at least 40,000 political prisoners, who, the organisation estim- 
ated, were being held without trial.... On February 20, 1977, 
Defence Minister Bansi Lal stated that ‘no political persons 
were in jail’; but in early March, the Janata Party claimed that 
as many as 30,000 political prisoners were still being held in 
various parts of the country.... Official Government statistics 
published after the new Government took over showed that on 
March 19, 1977, 17,754 political detainees were still being held 
under the Preventive Detention provisions of the MISA 
alone.... These exclude an unknown but large number 
of political prisoners then held under the Defence of India 
Ruks.... 


“Моге and more reports that political prisoners were 
ill-treated in detention or tortured after arrest, 
Amnesty International from all over India duricg 1976.... Tho 
organisation received a signed statement about treatment after 
arrest from Jasbir Singh, one of three students from New 
Delhi, who was arrested on June 23, 1976, and said he had 
been beaten for five days after arrest in order to force him to 
confess to having engaged in subversive activities. He had been 
made to swing from a pole, to which his hands and feet wore 
tied, as a result of which he started vomiting blood. Another 
well-documented case reported was ibat of Lawrence Fer- 
nandes, who was seriously beaten for several days, threatened 
with being killed and deprived of food for threo days if he 
would not discloss the whereabouts of his brother who 
was in hiding. Ар to Ыз mother's statement, 
sbe found bim on May d ‘looking dead, unable to move as a 
result of beati polke. is left sido is without uso as 
if crippled and both his left leg and hand are stil! swollen’, 
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“After the new Government came to power on March 24, 
1977, a series of reports were published in the Indian 
which appear to establish a pattern of police brutality to 
extract confessions of ‘conspiracies’ during the State of 

; occurring in most Indian States. According to these. 
reports, during prisoners were hung upside down 
and beaten, lit candles were placed under the soles of their 
feet and rats were tied inside their trousers. In the State of 
Kerala, ‘the roller treatment’ is reported to have been frequen- 
Пу used (this consisted of rolling aheavy wooden or stee! 
roller, weighed down by a number of policemen, over the 
prisoner’ legs). this treatement killed at least one person — 
engineering student P. Rajan who was arrested on March 1, 
1976, when AP EDU people were arrested throughout the 
State, accused of involvement in ‘Naxalite activity." 

“The State Government denied knowledge of his arrest and 
that of three other students, but after a habeas corpus petition 
had been filed, the High Court of Kerala issued orders to the 
State's Chief Minister рене P. Rajan in Court. This led 
to ths resignation of the Chief Minister and four police officials, 
who confirmed on May 23, 1977, that Р. Rajan died ‘while in 
unlawful custody at Kakayam Camp on March 2, 1976, asa 
result of continuous torture with iron and wooden rollers.’ 

“Precisely how many political prisoners have been delained 
without trial during is not yet known. However, 
official statistics published by tle new Government showed 
that 34,630 people had been detained under the MISA mesi 
the State of (This figure excludes thousands 
poria isoners oed and charged uncer the Defence and 

nterna! Security of Iodie Rules f these, 6,244 were beld 
under tbe ordinary provision of the Act, but the vast majority, 
28,366, were held under the Emergency provisions of the MISA, 
Article 16-A, which permitted a political detainee tb be held 
without even being informed of the grounds for arrest.” G 

Amnesty International's information must be very 
limited as no one was permitted to come to India 
and probe tbe affairs of this country. 

Kuldip Nayar, who went to prison during Emer- 
gency, gave a description of tortures inflicted on 
political prisoners during Emergency. To quote from 
his book The Judgement: 

“Tortures of various types were carried out — stamping on 
the bare body with heeled ‘ammunition’ ‘boots; severe beating 
on the soles of feet; rolling of heavy police latbis over shin 
bones, with a constable sitting on tbe Jathi; making the victim 
crouch for hours in a fixed position; beating on the spine; 
slapping both ears till the victim lost consciousness; beating 
with tbe butt of a ге; inserting live electric wires in the crevi- 
ces of the body; sipping and making satyagrahis lie on slabs 
of ice, burning the skin with tes Or wax candles; denying 
food, water and sleep, and making the victim drink his own 
urine; suspending him io the air with his wrists tied at the back 
and putting him up as an ‘aeroplane’. (The victim's hands 
were tied behind the back with a rope which was акеп overa 

lley attached to the ceiling and the victim was pulled upa 
tw feet above ground. He thus dangled in midair, hanging 
from his hands, tied at the back). 

"АЛ this was done systematically — a team of ten to twelve 
constables would encircle a detenu and try one type of torture 
or the otber. If it left visible marks on the body or affected the 
рсе condition, the police did not produce him 

ота te for fear of mand. If a search warrant 
was issued, the police would shift the victim from station to 
station. MISA came to the authorities’ rescue since no judicial 
relief was available to those arrested under it.” : 

Numerous instances have been described in the 
book. 

Paradoxically, the highest Court of the land hear- 
ing & habeas corpus petition, gave an astounding 
judgment on April 28, 1976, declaring that habeas 
corpus was not available to citizens of this country 
during that period. The judges did not stop at that. 
In spite of affidavit after sworn affidavit brought 
before them by responsible counsel indicating brutal 
torture of detainces, Y.V. Chandrachud, the Present 
Chief Justice of India, wrote in his judgment: 
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“Counsel after counsel exptessed the fear that during 
Emergency, the executive may whip and strip an 
starve th» detenu, and if this be our judgment, even 
shoot him down. Such misdeeds have not tarnished 
the record of free India and I have a diamond-bright, 

Fard hope, that such things will never come 
to ДД 


разз. 
` Justice Beg, the previous Chief Justice of India, 
went a вер further. He said: ‘Furthermore, we 
understand that the.care and concern bestowed by the 
State autForities upon the welfare of detenus, who are 
well-housed, well-fed and well-treated, is almost 


. At the time of such а national огівів, the highest 
judiciary of the land failed miserably. 


Government, Sanjiva 


Reddy, tkhe.President of India, signed, on October 5, 


an Ordinence designed to arm the Central and State 
Governments with preventive detention powers to 
ensure maintenance of supplies of essential commo- 
dities. The Ordinance is entitledy ‘Prevention of 


Black Marketing and Maintenance of Supplies of - 


Essential Commodities Ordinance, 1979". 

- Charan Singh prides himself asthe only creator of 
thd Janata party. The Janata party's most important 
promise :n its manifesto was that MISA will be re- 
pealed ard, under no circumstances, PD Act or some 
n legiclation will ever be placed in thé Statute 
Book. А 

At a Civil Rights Convention held on August 21, 
1977, George Fernandes, the “indefatigable fighter 
for civil liberties”, said he was opposed to MISA 
even for hoarders and black-marketeers as it was 
bound ta be misused. *'The object of MISA in the 
beginning was to suppress during war 
time. It was later expanded to supress political ‘dis- 
sent and even persons like Jayapraka 
were not spared”, he said. About MISA and 


Acts, the Janata party's manifesto declared that such - 
laws were “а betrayal of the testament of faith that 


the founding fathers (gave to) the people" and “‘these 


laws were the culminaiion of a conspiracy to devalue: 


аср”. 

Before the ink was dry, the “father” of the Janata 
party and one of the creators of this manifesto intro- 
duced in December 1977, the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Anendment) Act, 1977, incorporating preven- 
tive detention in the Crimmal Procedure Code. 
Immediatsly, there were protests from all over India. 
Even within the Janata party, there were mini-revolts 
and, as a result, Charan Singh had to withdraw that 
Bill. ; 


Even when Morarji Desai was the Prime Minister, 
he also, at the Chief Ministers’ Conferenoe on 
November 11, 1978, suggested that PD Act was 
essential to maintain law and order in the States. As 
a result, ia Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar, PD ‘Acts were enacted by the State Govern- 
ments not to maintain law and order but to throttle 
democratic aspirations of the people because law and 
order. could be easily matntained with the immense 
power giren to the State Governments under Sections 
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: Weights and 


sh пш : 


107, 108, 109, 110, 151 and 144 of the Criminal Pró- ` 
cedure Code. In addition, most States have а Goonda : 
Act to rope in anti-social elements. For economic 
offences, "are the Essential Commodities Act, the 
Essential Services Maintenance Act, the Customs 
Act, the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, the ' 
4 Measures Act and | several other 
local Acts which effectively take care of eco- 
nomic offences. In addition, ls COFEPOSA. 
Why then this tremendous urge on the part of poli- 
ticians — whether it be Indira Gandhi or Morarji . 
Desai or Charan Singh — to bringin preventive 
detention laws? The answer, as already given, will 
also be found in the Shah Commission and Maruti ' ` 
Reports. Both these reports have shown, in unequi- 
vocal terms, that it is for the purpose of authoritarian 
rule that these powers are used by the powers that be 
and not for the purpose which is apparently given in 
Acts. 


the aims and objects of these 
The Shah Commission Report, Vol. II, says: . 
“The Commission has by now a fairly view of 
the excesses committed in Delhi during the period covered by 
the terms of especially in relation to the circum- 
stances in which of was 


cedure followed in Delhi with regard to the detention orders 
under MISA was not in consonance with the ‘provisions 


“The nation owes it to the present and the 
ensure that tho adminstrative set-up із not sub- 


.generations to 
verted in future in the manner it was done, to serve the per- 
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tonal ends of one individual or a group of individuals in or 
“The Commission had 

кршканоп Ше Маш 

аот сааат of persons 


national leaders, members of banned not banned 
aa peng ree and political students, teachers, trade. 
journalists 

and ordinary of cases 
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law and expected to function with and judicial 
restraint, was found seriously wanting, and willing to pander 
to the of the centres of power. E the cream of the 


ven 
tive fleld often collapsed 


themactres to bo used for Ст асю ос ей! унн oaet 
the le questionabk. Some officers bebaved'as tho 
ex to any public authority. um 


are not accountable at 
Delon to arrest and release certain persons were entirely on 
considerations which were intended to be favourable 
to the party. Employing the police to the advantage of 


li party із a source of the rule of law.” 
t the Shah Commission the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on was published; 

se Maruti co Sepe i iim Өй 5 

* The affairs of the concerns ou 

cha appear to have bro about a decline in Integrity of 
cate Ifo and the of administration. Legal and 


positors to insist on thelr ts. Persons in publio lifo were in 
Basg of havina elr рий а исеп That it was not 
an idle threat is by instances of persons in whose cases 


The above does not need any comment. ft show’ 
how far power-hungry people can go just to keep 
themselves in power. 


Tus new Preventive Detention Ordinance is abso- 
у unnecessary because wo have, for this purpose, 

o' Acts called the Essential Commodities Act, 
1955, and the Essential Services Maintenance Act, 
1968. These Acts give absolute power to the 
Government to control essential commodities and 
essential services and if there is any violation of the 
law, the person or persons concerned can be Sum- 
marily punished with heavy fine or imprisonment or 
both. Therefore, this Preventive Detention Ordi- 
nance is not for the purpose of ensuring maintenance 
of supplies of essential commodities. This is for the 
purpose of putting inconvenient people behind the 
bars for an indefinite period. Two Sections of this 
Ordinance are suspect and have very dangerous 
portents. Опе is S.8(2), whereby the authorities do 
not have to give the grounds of detention to the 
person detained on the plea that such disclosure is 
against public interest. The term ‘public interest’ 
has an inherent and infinite capacity for being 
stretched and the Shah Commission and the Maruti 
Commission have amply shown how this-term has 
been grossly abused. were not given 
grounds of detention because there were actually no 
reasons for their arrest, They were arrested because 
they, perhaps, annoyed some minor officials, 

There is another dangerous Section, which is 
Section 14(2), whereby the revocation or expiry of a 
detention order shall not Баг ће marking of a fresh 
detention order against the same person where ‘fresh’ 
facts have arisen after the date of revocation or 
expiry. This means, once again, that a person can 
remain in prison indefinitely and that is how the 
provision of Article 22 of the Constitution can be 

It is obvious from the above that the executive 
has again taken into its hands immense power and 
such power will not be used for the good of the 
people. If the executive has such power, when the 
election is round the corner, it is not far-fetched to 
assume that this unbridled power may well be used 
to crush political opposition. 

The noose is being put round the necks of citizens. 
Will the citizens again allow: such monstrosity to be 
perpetrated against them ?[ ] 


Readers, please note... 


. We receive occasional complaints about 
Mainstream not reaching ithe subscriber.: Wo 
would like the subscriber to help us overcome |. 
postal. irregularities by letting us know in 
writingif an issue is not received within four 
days оѓ ће date of posting printed on the back 
cover. ;The missing copy will be replaced by 
us and we shall be able ito pull up the postal 
authorities as well. | ' 
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Adult Education 
Programme: 
Some Lessons 


The Government has emphasised this of 
evaluation and research because adult education is a 


. Continuous process. 


When NAEP was launched, the Government in- 


, tended to involve the NSS in the programme on a 


massive -scale since the latter's objective has been 
twofold: educative and developmental. The scope 
of NSS activities as originally onnea T 
large. The National Service Scheme, started in 196 
under the auspices of the Union Ministry of Educ- 
ation, was intended to involve students in wide and 
varied nation-building activities. Accordingly, each 
college will have a unit consisting of 100 students 
and a teacher who would be the programme officer. 
Studeats’ participation is voluntary. The unit's 
activities ought to be oonfined to holidays and 
leisure time of students, and should not come in the 
way of academic work. The wider the activities and 
responsibilities, the more serious are tho limitations 
in any organisation without an adequate structure. 
It is in this light that this study seeks to evaluate tho 
fanctioning of the Adult Education Centres started 
by the NSS units of colleges affiliated to Kakatiya 
University, W : 

The NSS authorities of Kakatiya University asked 
the programme officers of 14 affiliated colleges to 
start a maximüm of four and a minimum of one 
adult education centres each in October 1978. In 
all 37 centres were to be opened. Dae to lack of 


^ time, training and aptitude on the part of program- 


Ir is more than a year now since the Government 

of India launched the massive adult education 
programme on October 2, 1978. The first phase of 
the programme — 1978-79 — was considered a 
period af 'intensive pre n' covering 1.5 million 
illiterate people and it was planned to touch the 100 
million еше by the ‘end of the Sixth Plan. The 
total cost would be around Rs 686 crores. This 
massive programme is the result of the Government's 
гаса wage в clearly conceived, well-planned 
and relen struggle against illi 
the masse іс play an active role in social and cul 
tural chenge”. 

Along with governmental institutions and depart- 
ments, a good number of voluntary organisations 
like Adult Education Societies, Nehru Yuyak 
Kendras and National Service Scheme units took an 
active pert in the programme. Now the preparatory 
period’ is over, and it is time to evaluate the prog- 
ramme io see whether the aims have been fu 


The author is Lecturer, Department of Political Science, 
Kakatiya University, Warangal. ` 
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illiteracy to enable- 


me Officers and student volunteers, only 16 were 
opened. The programme officers were required to 
start the centres at short notice and had no time to 
undertake a thorough survey of prospective centres. 
Yeot- this was no handicap in selecting a hamlet or a 
slum to open an adult education centre, for, like the 
lakhs of Indian villages, the hamlets surrounding 
Warangal too have high illit . The NSS was 
required to select a village, а t or a slum near 
the institution concerned and accessible to the 
volunteers. If the volunteers belonged to the same 
hamlet it would be still better. Of the 16 centtes 
opened, 14 became defunct within 4 months and the 
other two were run for a period of seven months. 

Here the attempt is to study the performance of 
the National Adult Education Programme in two 
centres, keeping in view the objectives of the NAEP 
and the responses at the centres. For this purpose, 
the profiles of the two centres and some families of 
adult learners are presented. An intimate knowledge 
of the^ socio-economic conditions of the 
learners has helped the researchers to construct brief 
profiles of the two centres. 

One of the two centres is located in a slum con- 
sisting of 18 huts. Each hut with all its components 
costs between Rs 50 and Rs 80. They are resting 
places for dogs and other stray animals in the day 
time while the families are away at work. This slum 
is sandwiched between the south-western end of 
Basitnagar of Hanamkonda and a colony named 
Prakashreddi Palle, popularly called Gunturpalle, of 
Christian Reddi agriculturists who migrated from 
Guntur district. All the residents of this tiny slum 
belong to backward communities восі ая Lambadas, 
Kuruma Gollas, Chakalies, Erukulas and Harijans 
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l.e., Madigas and Malas. The Harijans serve thé 
agriculturists of the nearby Christian Reddi colony. 
The Gollas are wage labourers and the Lambadas 
are rickshaw-pullers. The Erukulas live by stone- 
cutting. They have given up their traditional pro- 
fession of pig-rearing. It is a totally illiterate hamlet. 
Chinnaiah, ono of the slum dwellers, a 40, is a 
Chakali (washerman) living with his wife Rajamma, 
an aged sister and four children aged between 13 and 
2 years. He lives by washing the olothes of the 
Christian Reddi agriculturists of the nearby colony. 
Since it is difficult to eke out a living solely by 
washing clothes, he goes out to nearby firewood 
adthis in the afternoon and earns a few paise more. 
In all he works 10 hours a day. His sister is busy 
preparing food early in the morning. When asked 
about the education of the children, she retorted that 
if the children were educated they would neither be 
employed anywhere nor could they be useful for the 
traditional profession. That was why they did not 
send the children to school. When all the elders go 
out for work, the children remain playing near their 
hut. 

Venkatiah, a Lambada rickshaw-puller, 35, lives 
with his old nts, three brothers and his wife 
Durgamma. Durgamma is a healthy and jovial 
person. Her young son, aged 4, named Uttara, isa 
sharp, fearless b. at. Venkatiah and his brothers go 
out with their rickshaws early in the morning and 
come home only for lunch and dinner. Durgamma 
says her husband and his brothers pull rickshaws in 
the night time also to earn more money to repay a 
loan they had taken, when her husband was 20 years 
old, from another well-to-do Lambada in his village, 
Errabelli, 30 miles from the slum. Their six acres 
land was mortgaged for eight Kunchams of jawari 
(A kuncham is equivalent to 12 kg.) 10 years back. 
It was six years since they came to the town but they 
oould not save anything to get the land back. 

Rajiah, aged 30, belonging to Erukula community, 
lives with his 28-year-old wife Saramma and two 
children. All are illiterate. He earns Rs. 6 a day by 
stone-cutting. He is interested in educatlon but said 
he had no time to learn These are some of the 
family profiles of enrolled adult learners of Basitnagar 
slum. 

The other centre which is a hamlet called Bheeshma- 
nagar, à fow furlongs south of Hanamkonda, is on 
the Hanamkonda-Hyderabad Road. It is near a 
20-acre plot belonging to a Minister. The hamlet 
consists of 70 families. All of them except six are 
stone-cutters earning Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 a day. 

Ramulu, aged 45, lives with his wife and five 
children aged between 12 and 2, earning Rs 8 a day. 
All the children are illiterate. Ramulu says the 
reason is that the nearest primary school isa mile 
away and it is expensive to send them to school. He 
does not agree with the organisers about the impor- 
tancs of education for him but asks that his children 
be educated. Like a typical working class parent, he 
does not feel confident that his children can learn 
easily. 

When the volunteers said it would be fatal to 
apply jilledu (calotrapis) to wounds caused while 
blasting rock, Kisti alias Krishnaiah, aged 22, an 
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unmarried young man, did not listen to it. He wad 
forcibly taken to a doctor for treatment by the volun- 
teors. He wears a good shirt aud pants and looks an 
educated man but is illiterate. He returns home · 
about 8 p.m. fully drunk, and it is impossible for the 
volunteers to converse with him in that state. 

Veeramma is the only woman who had studied 
up to the tenth class. Her husband, a stone-cutter, 
studied up to the :eventh class. This young couple 
helped the organisers in motivating the adults to 
come to the centre and they also provided the venue. 

Most of the adults in the hamlet were injured 
while blasting rock and three had died in the process 
in the past. One can celarly see the scars of the 
healed wounds. АП families except six belong to 
the Waddera caste (stone-cutting is their traditional 
profession) which is identified as a backward com- 
munity by the Government of Andhra Pradesh. The 
remaining six families belong to Erukula caste iden- 
tified as S.T. Professionally they are pig-rearers and 
collect pig-dung to sel as manure. Out of about 
150 children in Bheeshmanagar, only one boy goes 
to school. 

At both centres people showed enthusiasm when 
they learnt that a school was coming to teach them. 
But in course of time it became impossible for them 
to attend the centre as they go in the morning to à 
nearby hillock for stone-cutting to return only at 
8 p.m. fully drunk and then it is time to prepare 
their food. At the first centre (Basitnagar slum) the 
organisers faced a different problem. There the 
Lambadas who constitute ono third of the total 
familles go with their rickshaws early in the morning 
and return la'e at night. The Golla families are 
farm labourer. on daily wages. The members uf 
the only Erukula family go out early in the morning 
for stone-cutting and come home late in the evening. 
They too aro not available when the centre functions 
(7 to 9 p.m.). The remaining one-third, Harijans, 
are farm labourers (Jeetagallu) under Christain 
Reddis i: the nearby pallo for fixed periods on a 
contract basis (one to two years). In the beginning 
the Harijan adults cautioned the organisers not to 
ask them to come to the centre as their masters 
objected to their going to the centre. They asked 
the volunteers to come to teach them at 8.30 in the 
evening — to their huts outside the palle. 

Despite all these hindrances, the adults showed 
a bt.of interest and attended the centres in the 
Paine. But ааш they dropped out and 

mately no a came but only chi 
between I p ly children aged 
month a the opening of the centr 

men aged between 15 Wa 25, expecially domes 
Bheeshmanag ir, started requesting the organisers to 
help them get jobs, however small, in some Govern- 
ment office. They were afraid that the hard and 
dangerous job of stone-cutting might claim their 
lives too. When they came to know that the 
organisers could not get them jobs, they b: gan creat- 
ing trouble. They made children pelt stones at tho 
volunteers. The very couple who helped in motivat- 
ing the adults of Bheeshmanagar to attend the adult 
education centre now began to be unfriendly. 

As for Basitnagar slum, all the 18 families there 
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asked -he organisers to provide them with drinking 
water facilities by digging a well. They also sug- 
gested that what they needed badly were house sites 
rather than the ability to read and write. Obviously 
they thcught the NSS organisers were Government 
personne! who could provide them with all this 
assistance. From this it is clear that the people 


living in the slums and hamlets, leading an im-- 


poverisked life in abject servility, are filled with a 
constant senso of insecurity. Unless their economic 
situation is bettered or із taken into account as part 
and paroel of a programme for overall betterment 
of their lives, the adult education programme may 
not be complete. 

The prime objective of the Adult Education Prog- 
ramme to help “the weakest, the poorest and 
lowliest ons of society..."', those actively engaged 
in the srogramme had to have knowledge of the 
various developmental programmes undertaken by 
the Government and the socio-economic require- 
ments of these sections. They are required to act as 
liaison between meaningfal developmental program- 
mes and the intended beneficiaries. Cooperation of all 
Government departments and agencies with the prog- 
ramme ir thus an essential n. In this con- 
nection the opinion of an adult learner at Basitnagar 
slum cencre is worth mentioning. Не complained’ he 
could not buy a rickshaw for himself as suggested 
by the erganisers to escapo exploitation by the 
owner ofthe rickshaw because he had to spend about 
а 00 iar ра. pants from a bank. Unless 
the benefts o pmental programmes are easily 
available to the intended beneficiaries, no progress 


can be made. 

There & no need to dis the importance of the 
literacy centent of the À Education Programme 
1п so far as the object of literacy is to raise the level 
of conscicusness of the learners in spite of the oppre- 
ssive environment. In order to make literacy mean- 
ingful in this direction, literature used to train the 

im the. skills of reading and writing must 
not only Lave a direct bearing on the language spoken 
by the adclt learners but must contain the seeds of 
liberation. Yet, it has to be pointed out-that mere 
literacy wihout direction can also go a long way in 
the menta! uplift of the learners if it is imported with 
sympathy and understanding. 

It is perdnent to cite here the success with which a 
few Harijan students with definite political sympathy 
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for the under-dog were able to train some Lambadas 
in reading and writing skills long before the NAEP 
materialised. They mingled with ‘the Lambadas, so 
muoh so that they ate with them, shared their pains 
and pleasures, in a word, lived with them: Within 
a year they helped seven boys to get admission dire- 
ctly in the third class in'a Government school. One 
can see the Lambada rickshaw-pullers whom they 
taught g books in their leisure time, their riok- 
shaws parked in front of the Subedari post office. 
They are not the same seedy, timid, gullible persons 
they were when they came to the town. The Harljan. 
students could really awaken the ‘T and ‘us’ in them. 

The Harijan boys who taught the Lambada riok- 


_ shaw-pullers think that through education the adult 


flliterates must attain a new awareness of their own 
selves and start to look critically at their social 
situation and the society: that has hitherto denied 
them the opportunity to participate with a view to 
changing it. 

From all these one can arrive at the following’ 
conolusions: 

(1) The Adult Education Programme must become 
a tool to raise the illiterates from the bog of socio- 
economico insecurity: · . 

(2) To achieve this the programme should be 
comprehensive. Literacy, though useful to some 
degree, should only be part of а massive drive for 
the betterment of the lives of the masses, ' 

. (3) There is serious dearth of knowledge and 
awareness of оош осо mental programmes and 
the ts o terate poor which should 
ba reslo | 


(4) All Government departments and development 
agencies should be meaningfolly involved in the 


Р For i 
(5) For literacy literature to be effective it should 
be based on language spoken by the people. 

(6) Unless all children below have the benefit 
of education, the Adult Education Programme will 
be a travesty of the education policy of the Govern- 
ment. To provide education to adults while a large 
number ol young Chien are deprived of it is a 
mockery. If the Government intends to head for 
total transformation of society, its first duty is to 
fulfil the Directive Principle which seeks to provide 
compulsory and free education for all children below 
15 years. This із in addition to or side by side with 
the Adult Education Programme. [Г] 
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Constitution 
and Our ` 
Democracy—ll 


НАС is needed is not a slight amendment here ог 

= modification there, but a new system based 

on ieo»gnition and acceptance of the fact that the 

British formula is not relevant in India, because 

India ів not Britain. A new Constitution should 
include the following features: 

First. proportional representation, both at the 
Centre and in the States. This would mean that 
there would be much more genuine representation of 
the people's will than at present. If we decide to 
have two Chambers as at present, the Upper Cham- 
ber should be elected by a restricted ‘electorate, 
based on specified educational qualifications and 
probably a higher voting age. Tho terms for which 
the members of the two Chambers serve should not 
be the same, for reasons that are well established. 
Proportional representation would mean that mem- 
bers of, smaller ‘groups which nevertheless have a 


та л сыны ү 
The frst pert of this article was published in Mainstream 
last weet (November 3, 1979). 
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Valid And valuable viewpoint do not get frustrated 
at the impossibility of getting clected, and do not 
have to join larger. parties in order to get elected 
and have al say. They will be present in their own 
right and speak in their own right, and vote in their 
own right, thus participating effectively in decision 
making. · ‘ 
à Secondly, the Chief Executive should be the 
President, elected ше Ву the people (not.by an 
electoral oollege as in the USA). This will mean! 
that to be able to appeal in his own right, ihe 
Presidential candidate would have to Беа positive 
and dynamio personality, in contrast to the kind оѓ 
compromise candidate now most. likely to find 
acceptance as party.leader and Prime Minister. Но 
would have to appeal ‚to the entire nation, not to a 
small constituency somewhere. By definition, there- 
fore, he has no option but to address himself to 
national aspirations rather than to limited local 
issues that more often than not are in oonflict with 
the wishes of the majority of the populace. He will 
have to declare his programme to the nation, and be 
judged by it and by his performanoe. ' This does not 
give him апу scope to act without a mandate, as tbe 
present system does. He will get re-élected or rejected 
in his own right, and the type of manoeuvres that 
can now threaten or unseat a Prime Minister will not 
be possible, as the continuance in office of the 
President is not left to the pleasure of the MPs or 
political parties. : 

„Thirdly, given proportional representation and a 
direotly elected executive President, voting in Parlia- 
ment will be on individual issues and proposals; and 
not on party lines. This -is based on features unique 
to tho Indian situation, to which a passing reference 
has been made earlier. This is that, first, tho 


' groupings are different on different issues (for 


example, on language, land reforms, etc.); secondly, 
on any given major national issue, there is almost 
a certainty of a constructive majority, but the 
majority on each issue will be a different one. The 
fact that the President is dependent on the approval 
of Parliament without a party whip to help him 
makes him/her much less capable of arbitrary action 
than is the case with the Prime Minister at present; 
and there is thus a greater responsiveness to the 
wishes of the people and Parliament. On the othér 
hand, tho President is more secure in his/her office , 
than the Prime Minister is at present, making for 
greater national stability and strength, and because 
of this security, he will be more concerned about 
national policies and less given to manoeuvring to 
stay ш power. 

Special powers will of course be given to Parli&- 
ment to institute special proceedings to unseat а 
President for any great misdemeanours. But on 

occasions the issue will not bea issue 
or the subject of manoeuvring by individuals. The 
parties will be able to produce the necessary over- 
whelming majority specifically on procedures to 
unseat the President, only if the case against him is 
of national importance and of the utmost gravity. 

Parliament on its side will, by its nature, be able 
to function responsibly and smoothly, as voting will 
be on issues and there will be no party whip, as 
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find the new set-up a very much leas congenial 
field for their techniques. We can, under the new 
system, slowly retrace our steps back to the situation 
where there was purpose and dignity in our public 
life, both of which we seem to be losing at an alarm- 
ing rate. 


if the 
temptation of ministerial office is put rasan our of 
their reach, it is an additional guarantee only 
the right sort of candidates will seek election, or be 


supported for election by the different Tho 
Vice-President, who will be elected, will, as now, be 
Chairman of the Upper Chamber. 


Hfthly, the States should be reorganised on а 
two-tier pattern. The large States should be split up 
into smaller States, of the size of our North-Eastern 
States and Kerala, or perhaps even smaller. We 
might end with fifty or a hundred States. These 
should thi be regrouped into a gmall number of 
regions — say five or six. These regions will have 
Governors who will be directly elected; they will have 
legislatures with proportional representation and 
Ministers on the same pattern as the Centre. The 
small constituent States will be run on the lines of 
the old Chief Commissioners’ Provinces — each with 
a Chief Commissioner who will be a civil servant of 
the rank of not less than Joint Secretary, assisted 
by a small elected body, which oould be called 
Provincial Council. The Chief Commissioner and 
his Council could be given greater financial and 
other powers than the administrations of the present 
districts, so that greater speed and dynamism is in- 
fused into developmental activities. 

Having groupings into regions with elected Gover- 


nors and Legislative Assemblies means that tho. 


Governors, like the President at the Centre, cannot 
pander to the demands of limited or jingoistic oon 
stituencies, irrespective of whether those constituen- 
cies fall into geographical, communal or economic 
groups: Within his region the governor will appeal 
to the majority, and in fact appeal to the common 
aspirations of all the үш Since the party stru- 
oture will have a totally different role under the new 
pattern, he cannot be a political warlord set on an 
obstructive programme. 

With this reorganisation, even the language issue 
is likely to become less intractable. At any rate, 
the real problems in this respect will beoome clearer} 
and tho ‘unreal ones will fade out of the scene. 
The reality is the multiplicity of languages not only 
in the country, but in most parts of the country. 
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‚ pros and cons of various 


There are nòt many areas, and not many people, 
who are unilingual. The artificial restriction ‘of the 
region to one language adversely affects mobility 
and national integration. And it does not neces- 
sarily reise the status of Indian languages — that ' 
can only be done by teaching these languages better · 
than at present,and giving more attention to ensu- 
ring knowledge of India's own classics and tradition 
thatis now the case. Tho legitimate roles of the 
mother-tongue, the regional tongue, national lang- 
uage and international language are more likely to 
be considered soberly and solved rationally when the 
vitiating atmosphere created by the present political 
system is removed. In all sectors, the small-sized 
Provinces will bring home to people their dependence 
on the rest of the country, and the large regional 
groupings are more likely than tne present States to 
cooperate in advancing national Planning with 
maximum speed. 

We have а people who have great and ancient 
history, with a civilisation full of high achievements, 
and havo а capacity for hard work and sacrifice. 
Despite superficial appearanoes to the contrary, they 
are capable of great dicipline, and of loyalty to their 
leaders as they have demonstrated tedly, but 
notably under Mahatma Gandhi. ir lack of 
uniformity is not to be construed as a lack of unity. 
The unity of our people has also been repeatedly 
demonstrated, not only in times of war and orisis but 
at crucialtimes in our history as over the question 
of accession to India following Ind ndence, or at 
the time of reorganisation of States. What we need 
isa system worthy of our people — not the sad 
little makeshift that today is leading us on the 
downward path. 

The proposed formula is not perfect. But nothing 
is perfect in human affairs and institutions. What 
we realistically seek to achieve is a system that on 
the whole serves us well, though with some imper- 
fections, rather than a system that on the whole 
serves us ill, though it might have a few good 
features, This soun platitudinous, but our enlight- 
ened, educated intellectuals have often argued the 
formulae as if it is possible 
to produce a system that js not open to any Su 
tions whatsoever. The most frequently heard objec- 
tion to the Presidential system — namely, that the 
President islikely to turn into a dictator — is not 
justified. Qulte the contrary: it is the present system 
that lends itself to dictatorial functioning by the 
Prime Minister, while at the same time depriving 
him and his Government of security and the country 
of stability. The Presidential system, on the other 
hand, makes it impossibli to fanction without the 
specific mandate of the people and the continuous 
approval’ of Parliament, while at the same time 
ensuring the stability of both the Government and 
the country. We escape not only the possible con- 
stitutional tyranny of a Prime Minister but the 
tyranny of squabbling, unprincipled, jostling political 
parties and politicians. We also ensure more genuine 
representation for all or nearly all shades of opinion 
in the country, and genuine participation in decision- 
making for the elected representatives of the people. ^ 

Above all, it is necessary for us to remember that 
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there ate dangers 

Constitition, or even the loss of democracy, bad as 
that would be. If we dither and hesitate to change 
а syster that is manifestly incapable of meeting our 
urgent need for both stability and speedy and 
dynamis change and progress! we risk endangering 
even fundamental traditions and institutions, such ds 
the sup-emacy of civilian authority, respect for the 
Government and the law, the resolve to solve our 
problem s.ourselves rather than appealing to foreign- 

etc 


“Our armed forces are very constitutional-minded, 
but we civilians might, by default, end up by produc- 
ing a state of chaos in the country that results in a 
state of no-government which could more or less 
force ths armed forces to take over. An army that 
has tased power is like a tiger that has become a 


man-eat»r.. Once: the mental is removed we ` 
move to the philosophy that it is normal and -> 


ablo for the armed forces to rule. A civilian d 
tatorship is easier to get rid of, and leaves no 
residual philosophy as a military government would. 
As fcr loss for respect for law and order that 
results {Сот having ‘ineffective governments, we have 
seon thie situation developing steadily for many years 
now. The remedy is not dictatorship, civilian or 


other, tut a credible government that commands 





respect. We should also avoid situations where 
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dissident politiclans haye to appeal to people abroad 
against our Government — this faces us with a dan- 
gerous choice of putting up with a bad government 
or inviting foreign interventicn in our affairs, These 
are not theoretical dangers; we have, seen signs of 
these in recent ars. The Indian polity isnot stable 
enough internally or externally to put up indefinitely 
with the type of instability that pre-de Gaulle France 
had, or that Italy now has, without seriously en- 
dangering these vital institutiors and principles. Wo - 
sco these dangers materialising in other developing 
countries, with dire consequences. 

Wo have given a very good try to our present 


. Constitution and system. They have shown them- 


selves unsuitable and irrelevant, and have failed 
clearly and demonstrably. With the passage of time, 
the tion oontinues' to deteriorate, and the 
dangers from inaction can be greater than those 
from change. 

All of us understand the differenoe betwren bene- . 
fiting from the experience of others, and merely 
copying а formula beoaure it has suoceeded else- 


. Where. It is time now to try a system.that is not 


bodily lifted out of other contexts but which at every 
step is formulated on the basis of the Indian context 
and for Indian needs. The presert proposals will, 
it is hoped, be seen as one small effort in this 





. J.P’s Failure (Conid from page 11) 


booted out of power and another bourgeoise Govern- 
ment, similar in make-up and more reactionary in 
, nature, came to power, he linked his name and tho 


rousing the masses against the corrupt, politicians of 
the Janata Party. But yet it was of him that 
when, ‘from his siok- he was ing statements 


the Janata Party. The result 
yesterday’s revolutionaries became today’s legislators 
and tarians and went on in the old ways, 
deceit, corruption and exploitation of the poor and 
ignorant masses. The Janata party: came together 
with the sole. intention of enjoying the luxury of 
power, so when some of its wo broke it in order 
to get more power, JP had no right or reason to 


oomplain. : : 
JP in his later life came to. advocate purity 
of means to attain right ends. By pure means 
he meant only one thing, that according to Marx- 
ism violence is a necessity and ooncomitant of 
revolutionary class: struggle whereas the Gandhi in 
him would have nothing to do with such impure 
means as violence..] have only two observations to 
make in this regard. First, these people who, while 
taking of total revolution in the socio-politioo-eco- 
‘nomic structure of society, look upon violence as 
solely employed by the weak and the oppressed out 
‘of the fiendish dictates of their heart in order to 
overthrow their rich and powerfal oppressors and 
not as something whioh is thrust upon them by the 
of the olass struggle, should think twioe 

before calling themselves ts. Secondly, one of 
the many noble myths that the bourgeois mind of 
this oountry has diligently built and found necessary 
for its sustenance is the myth about non-violence. 
The result of this blind and totally uncritical allegi- 
ance to such an unearthly concept is that from poli- 
tical thugs like Ra Narain to criminal politicians 
like Sanjay Gan no one has any compunction 
about swearing by it. It is not only a political con- 
cept that throws light upon and 
but the practitioners of a political belief also help 
put it in perspective by emphasising in their actions 
the practicality or otherwise of the idea. Gandhi 
even in his lifetime could not convince more than 
a handful of people of the efficacy of non-violence, 
and he could certainly do nothing whatsoever to 
control the angry masses when took to violence 
in retaliation against the b волое of the 
imperialist rulers — exoept to go on a fast to 
се TE a diria devout vo of suc 
Gandhian practices in hig younger days. Éven in the 
seventies, when he decided to lead the Bihar move- 
- ment, he could not help giving а call to the people to 
resport to “unconstitutional but po means to 
assert themselves and bend the powers that be to 
their will.” No popular пише of the people has 
been free of violence in the history of mankind, and 
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- inevitability of olags 


its. followers, : 


' JP?^s movement oertainly turned bloody and he could 


do nothing about it. It would seem that the demar- 
cation line was very thin indeed between violent and 
non-violent agitation, in JP's' thinking. 

However, he had once said that both Marx and 
Gandhi were concerned with the uplifrof the poor 
and the weak, the only differpnce being that Marx’s 
means to gbolish injustice were violent and Gandhi's 
non-violent. So thatisit. Hore we have the pro- 
"found difference between Marx and Gandhi: declared 
by a man oonsidered by many as an intelligent 
theoretician of Marxism and who till the last took © 

de in calling himself a Marxist. I for one do not 

d JP's totally absurd and puerile observation 
regarding the difference between Marx and Gandhi 
surprising in the least. I have long suspected that in 
India many people take to Marxism not out of 
genuine faith in Marx's tenets ог any belief in the 
с but out of a vague and 
nebulous stirring in ' compassionate hearts ` 
crying out for the poor in their wretchedness and 
shating their sorrow vicariously. This statement 
will not sound odd if you consider that here the 
class of the absolute is numerically or to 


the proletariat. n in 1974 JP thought of 
opposing the power of the bourgeoisie state in Bihar, 
Marcuse-like he saw the studerits as the harbingers. 


of а gew order and did not think of inoluding the 
proletarian revolutionary forces in his agitation. The 
sad consequence of having such 8 temporary, volatile 
force of revolution as students is that most of the 
young men who yesterday rose in revolt agninst a 
particular vicious system of things ато today its most 
vocifereous practitioners and champions in state 
legislaturee and in паа T 
Locking a well-knit organisation dedicated 
cadres who could conduct a long and untiring 
struggle even after his death to fulfil his JP 
came to depend on people who joined him merely 
because they found in him someone who would lend 
respectability to their own petty. selfish political 
interests. As Chitta Ranjan remarked in his thought- 
provoking article: “JP has left a legacy of confusion 
in politics.” Not only confusion; I would say that 
by associating with himself and his movement people 
and organisations like the RSS which are no beli- 
evers in socialism or in revolution of any kind, he 
created formidgble problems for the modern, pro- 
мене and left foroes of this country. A reactionary 
отсе like the RSS which is always on the look-out 
for enoomlums from any national figure and is 
always cager to flaunt them to win 
pat ee weds has' gained in. confidence and is 
today | in lamenting JP’s demise. 2 
The bourgeois and reactionary forces have begun 
their work of turning a man into myth so that behind 
that deceptive facade they can serve their own 
interests. In the coming days and years, we are 
going -to hear a lot about the need to follow JP’s 


. They did it to: Gandhi, 
Gandhi fate awaits JP.D  : 
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po Relevance of Gandhi 

` i (Continued from page 14) 
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some food in one’s stomach that one is prepared. to 
t-up and assert one’s rights. A man who has no 

food has no impulse to. fight for his rights. He is'a 


| ve ‘igure enveloped by ‘pathetic contentment’.. 


He.is prepared to accept any terms and there is no 
question of self-respect or of self-esteem, no question 
of rights let alone fighting for them.» 
+ It is only when development takes place that. these 
things,ccme. to the fore and there emerges, in due 
course, class consciousness, and class hatred, and the 
kind of development that has taken place in some 
other .ccuntries.. Such a development might not be 
impossitde in India. In fact, I would say it is quite 
likely to take place in India, unless this doctrin of 
social change through non-violence gains hold over 
the people. If discontent is not to accompany 
devleopment, then the doctrine of trusteeship must 
come into play. By trusteeship I do not mean 
_ trasteeship in ‘terms of business alone. Skill, intelli- 
gence and ability also constitute a trust. This is a 
concept to be found in the Tenth Chapter of the 
Gita .where. Arjuna asks Krishna to ibe his 
qualities, Krishna sums up his thesis by saying that 
wherever and whatever is bright, brilliant, superior 
or greatis but a small part of Himself. That is the 
' basis om which I would be inclined to support the 
theory oz trusteeship. For this purpose, it is not merely 
property which is & trust, but man as well, the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, the teacher, writer, anybody who 
has intelligenoe, or the artist, singer or dancer, any- 
body who has talent of skill, are trustees who should 
hold their intelligence, talent or skill in trust. Now, 
it is ver7 difficult to do this. A great change has to 
be. brought about if whole groups of people аге to 
be-made to feel that something unique which they 
. have is30t merely a personal asset but something 
they hozd in trust. But if it can be done, it is bound 
to havea very important effect in softening the crisis 
of social and economio changes which we are going 
. tóhavein this country in any case. 
' From this point of view it will be a good thing if 
a few hundred or thousand old or new business con- 
cerns ccnvert themselves into trusts. Just as people are 
starting co-operative societies, they should start trust 
concerm, where the objective is not merely to enrich 
proprietors or the managers in money terms, but to 
‚ че the proceeds for the purpose for which it is for- 
‘med ағ a trust. Thiscan create the conviction that 
the mar. who has money has no business to spend it 
as-he ikes. And in due course, it can become an 
accepted way of life. A society grows in morality by 
the. мат certain oonventions are built up over the 
years. After a time, what is practised becomes a part 
of one's habit, a part of normal behaviour; and so 
automadcally a society builds up certain habits of 
. In a similar kind of way, the whole 
of trusteeship as enunciated by Gandhiji 
could gst'builtup into social behaviour. This oon- 
copt deserves greater discussion, and wider dissemina- 
tion and extension to many; more walks of life. And 
that mey help in creating the necessary atmosphere 
for a peaceful social chage in the desired direction. 
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There is another fleld in which wider dissemination 
ofthe concept of trusteeship and public morality in 
private standards can be relevent. And this is corrup- 
tion and bri , that has become the most mena- 
cingly demoralising factor in Indian life. To the 
extent that it is due to unrealistic or populist legisla- 
tive, institutional or administrative innovations, or 
tax policies, or differences in equity of payment for 
labour or output, or controls, subaidies and incentive 
payments, appropriate changes will have to be 
un to close the loopholes and weaken the 
incentives fof bribery and corruption. But the saddest 
feature about the prevalence of corruption is the 
utter indifference of public opinion and its readiness 
to accept it as a way of life in spite of the populist, 
inconsistent and usually motivated noises that politi- 
cians make on the subject. How can a society grow 
if there is a general disbelief in the integrity of its 
members? In a mature society, if someone is accused 
ofcorruption, people would want clear evidence in 
its support before they are prepared to accept it. 
But the atmosphere is such in India today that in 
ninety per cent of cases, everyone is prepared to 
believe that someone accused of corruption is corrupt 
without examining the evidence, or even asking for 
the basis on which the charge is made. Would it not 
help if there were to be a more objective and reason- 
ed approach on the part of the public to the whole 
subject? Would it not also help, if ethical standards 
wereto be brought in greater measure in tho dis- 
cussion of public affairs and of individual dealings 
with the publio? 

It is necessary to punish, and that too with suffi- 
clent speed, detectable cases of corruption and 
bribery, for punishment is also part of the process of 
maintenance of public morality. But sticks alone are 
not enough, more especially when there is increasing 
acceptance Of corruption аз a normal part of life, and 
frustrating acceptance, rather than moral indignation, 
becomes the reaction to the prevalence of corruption. 
We must not forget that image building is a part of 
the prooess of building individual behaviour, and all 
of us want to build ourselves into the imago we 
prize, for one reason or another. It is here that 
success stories, demonstration effects, public esteem, 
and social sanctions or tolerance all play a part in 
moulding motivations for individual behaviour. 
Public esteem is а powerful weapon, and the more 
we can give it a positive. ethical content, the better 
will be the chanoe of promoting disincentive to une- 
thica] behaviour, such as is involved in bribery and 
corruption. May be these practices are favoured by 
the practical problems опо faces in trying to live in 
India today, but there is no reason why these practices 
should become dissociated from moral indigination 
or social disapproval. The Gandhian concept of 
trusteeship deserves at least a chance of recognition 
and public support even ifitis only a gamble, as 
institutional and administrative remedies and poli- 
tical pontifications, do not seem to have had an 
effect in arresting the degenerative process. ° 

Two other points of relevance from Gandhiji’s 
teachings to the role of the individual asan agent of 
social change, relate to his views on manual labour 
and опа ceiling to personal income. |. 
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Saneti заав К} ке Баш ty of all 
human la ur and especially manual ur. He 
called it bread ош Hue оа € man, 
however highly may worldly terms, 
should andaran some manual labour to carn the 
right to a living. Но did this not only to dispel the 
feeling of superiority attributed to intellectual labour, 
but also to produce a feeling of identification among 
all workers. The peyote ical effect of such universa- 
lisation of some degree of manual labour would be 
not only to bridge the apparent differences in dignity 
between manual and non-manual workers, but also to 
deter the growth of class consciousness, and promote 
an egalitarian outlook. To that extent, it would ‚ also 
help to facilitate the application of the non-violent 
approach to resolution of the conflict between the 
haves and the havenots, the latter who largely oorres- 
pond to manual workers and the former who acquire 
, their inoomes without doing ae [wedge Pes 
is again of the psychologi t Gandhij 
wanted To build for promoting social change in а 
peaosful manner. This isalso why he felt that all 
formal education' should have an element of manual 
work integrated in it. 

The other point of current relevance in his teach- 
ings is tho need for setting a ceiling on personal 
incomes. lama convinced believer in this concept, 
and did in fact get Н acoepted by the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission of 1953-55, of which I was a 
member. But I also knew it to be a controversial 
question, and many knowledgeable people held tho 
view that it was impracticable. The main argument 
advanced is that ceilings on personal incomes would 
constitute a disincentive to personal effort or invest- 
ment, and would therefore act as а deterrent to 
economic development. I am not impressed by this 
argument. The profit motive, with its associated 
concept of unlimited ‘personal earnings, is undoubt- 
edly a part of the oepitalist strategy for economic 
development. But it is not applicable to other 
strategies for economic development such as the 
socialist or the oooperative patterns of development. 

In any case, it is my basic belief that personal 
income is a oompound of two factors, the material 
and the non-material. Job satisfaction, a feeling of 
mission, and a sense of fulfilment are far more satis- 
fying than large monetary rewards, and this is 
applicable not only in a soclalist or a cooperative 
society, but also in a capitalist society and certainly 
in a mized economy like ours. Even from the purely 
realistic and so-called practical standpoint, it has to 
be conceded that it will take many decades before 
the masses of our people can reach even the in- 
adequate levels of living reached by our middle 
classes today. And it has become equally clear, in 
the light of current conditions and feelings among 
the masses, that they are not going to tolerate 
significant inequalities in income, even in the namo 
of incentive for economic development. 


FINALLY, what is the relevance of Gandhiji to the 
politicians who control, or aim at controlling, the 
life of the country? It is difficult to answer this 
question with restraint. Elections do not seem 
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enough to ensure accountability to 

opinion and the period between elections is domin- 
ated by forces other than either the people's will or 
the ple's interest.: 

Politics has now become a profession, and means 
to a livelihood, a career, and the fulfilment of personal 
ambitions. But unlike other professions, it has no 

ions, no conditions for entry or exit, no codes 
of conduct, and no accountability. 2 

The whole question of treating politics as а:рго- 
fession, and’ regulating this new profession, has 
become a vital issue for public discussion. Profee- 
sional eligibility, based not so much on ог 
асайетіо qualifications, as on personal reoords of 
public work and personal life-styles, accountability 
not only to one’s elected co and the 
body of people who elect' them, but also to the 
organised and unorganised economic and social 
interests that constitute society, checks and balances 
on the exeroise of personal politica] power, accompa- 
nied by maximum possible decentralisation of 
governmental functions, are all issues that should be 
debated in public, and some kind of a consensus 
arrived at which would command general national 
approval. Since politicians, even when they function 


as individuals, could only do во as the 
public discussion and debate for the re- 
form of Indian politics should also include the sub- 
ject of political parties, not so much in terms of the ` 
ideologies they profess, as in terms of their organisa- 
tion, their criteria and recruitment of papa is N 
their working, and their inner-party democracy, 
financing, and their accountability to the general 
body of members. i А 

Parties are public bodies. and they wield more 
power and influence than publio bodies in other 
walks of life, such as the economic, the social, the 
educational, and the cultural.' If we can have legisla- .. 

° tive regulations and specifled accountability for ' 
companies, firms, colleges, i charitabio 
trusts, professiohal organisations, social ons, 
and even religious bodies, one does not see why the 
biggest public bodies of them all, namely the political | 
parties, should fanction without regulation. It would 
be useful if publio discussions and debates on the 
subject were to lead to the hammering ont ofa 

islative oode that can apply to the formation and ' 
fonctioning of all pontica) parties, and a code of 
discipline that would apply to. all their members. In 
such an exercise, the held by Gandhiji, on the 
rights and obligations of political parties and political 
workers, could be of the greatest relevance, 

The time has not yet come for Gandhiji {о Бе 
enshrined in temples or to become a subject of 
academic study in our universities. Gandhi is still 
a living force, whose lifo and teaching are most 
relevant to our times. Wo should not concentrate 
only on what he said about: Ahimsa or Satya or 
God. What is urgently needed is the identification 
and examination of the non-violent approach that 
he advocated for the resolution of conflicts апа 
differences in the social, economic, educational and 


political spheres, and their relevance to and. 
durable social change, and to the tro India in . 
which we are living today.[ ] L^ d 


China (Continued from page 9) 


the past six months have seen the introduction of 
courses on technology and modern warfare for senior 
and middle-ranking officers. At the same time, 20 
other mil tary-education establishments in the Peking 
region have been busy recruiting students within the 
army. 

, Even se, the PLA’s cultural level із so low that 
recent Chinese press reports spoke ofa 1982 target 
requiring military cadres at regimental level to have 
a scientifc standard equivalent to that of lower- 
middle-school students. That, apparently, is too 
much for the rank and file, and classes of primary- 
schoo! standard are to be organised for them. 


THE determination ofthe pragmatist leadership to 
modernise the army was confirmed at the second 
session of the Fifth National People's Congress in 
June, when an increase in military expenditure of 
20 percert over 1978 was announced. (Last year's 

re wat already 12.6 per cent more than 1977s.) 

itary spending is now 19 per cent of the total 


state budget, clearly а burden for а country with . 


such lim fiscal resources as China. Moreover, 
Peking has been shopping fora copious range of 
modern weaponry in the West. 

The US press has reported that Washingon may 
help the Chinese develop their military potential so 
аз to strecgthen Peking's position against Moscow. 
Though Secretary of State Cyrus Vance promptly 
denied the rumour, such a development is plainly 

ible ia the light of the emerging Washington- 

ng-Tokyo axis. For the time being, though, 
China is picking up where it left off in the late 1950s 
by developing the army according to its original 
Soviet model while feeding it with Western arms. 

Though Deng is doubtless ready to take all neces- 
sary measures to modernise the PLA — including 
the purge of inefficient or dissenting officers — he 
nonetheless has to pick his way carefully. The 
military is a complicated machine with a delicate 
loyalty system that is only partially refiected іп the 
official groupings and hierarchies. Although the 
Party commands the army, Mao’s maxim that 
“power lies in the barrel of a gun" has never lost its 
currency. 

The most important allegiances in the PLA are 


due to personal ties which are in effect an aspect of 


“warlordism.” Forged in the 1930s and 40s in the 
rris or zhe Red Army, they bloomed under the 
di t conditions of the time. One key problem was 
communicetion among scattered soviets, and between 
the soviets and Party Headquarters itself. The situa- 
tion tended to isolate units and produce “‘feudal” 
relationships that gave commanders powers they 
could not have had legitimately. Despite repeated 
transfers and army reorganisations, such links have 


persisted. 

The PLA’s latent **warlordism" is widely regarded 
as an obstecle to its transformation into a modern, 
professions] body. Even Mao failed in his attempts 
to tbe army under his political and ideological 

р. Only after Lin Biao's abortive coup in 
1971 did tbe Great Helmsman fully realise the power 
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of the military to threaten the Party leadership. His 
first response was to dislodge all the “warlords” 
from their strongholds by ordering a big reshuffle 
that eventually took place in early 1974. Eight of 
the 11 military region commanders were moved 
around (the other three having been previously dis- 
Placed). They were barred from taking their own 
troops along, nor were they given any civil functions 
in the Party or administrative apparatus in their new 
positions. : 

After six months of bloody disturbances, the 
onslaughts on the army power structure proved to be 
a dismal failure. Old cadres refused to budge and 
Mao had to resort to another tactic: the formation 
of the People’s Militia, a second armed force that 
could serve as a foil tothe PLA. From 1974 on, 
the militia was given Party attention and heavy 
weaponry; whenever possible, army control over it 
was suppressed. 

All that, ironically, helped the Maoists little in 
their attempt to seize power after the Chairman’s 
death in September 1976. The following montb, 
Yeh Jien-ying, Chen Hsi-lien, Hsu Shih-you, Su 
Jen-hua (chief of the Navy) and other PLA stalwarts 
all threw in their lot with Premier Hua Guo-feng. 
Within a matter of hours, the elite units of the 
Pekiog and Shanghai militia were disarmed before 
they had a chance to fight. Today thc militia is back 
firmly under the control of the army. 


Can Deng succeed where even Mao failed? Already, 
the Vice-Premier has placed ideological allies in key 
PLA and Military Affairs Commission Posts; they 
will doubtless help him in his struggle to overcome 
the old ways of thinking in the forces. Back in 1957, 
Marshal Liu Bo-cheng (Vice-Chairman of the MAC) 
argued against the "'politicisation" of the arm 
during а debate on the subject. Declaring himself 
on the side of the partisans for modernisation and 
professionalism, he supported the purchase of 
weapons from the Soviet Union. Marshal Yeh, too, 
advocated the need for modern weapons in the 1950s 
and was prepared to buy them from abroad. Like- 
wise Marshal Nieh Rung-jen who, as then-chief of 
а scientific and technological commission and co- 
ordinator between the military and the scientists, 
could hardly have favoured Mao’s “‘red-before- 
expert" theory. 

But the advanced age of the men who run tbe 
army may be a problem. Together, Deng and the 
four marshals who are MAC Vice-Chairmen а 
80 years. Other military leaders like Wan Jen 
(member of the MAC Permanent Committee ‚ Wei 
Guo-ching (Director of the PLA's General Political 
Department) and Geng Biao (MAC Secretary- 
General) have an average age of 70. However willing 
it appears on the surface, sa analysts, China’s 
Berontocracy may not be the best breeding ground 
for modern military ideas. Then, too, the pragmatists 
аге likely to expcrience continuing difficulty in their 
efforts to uproot traditional Chinese concepts about 
warfare. After all, it is to them that tbe PLA Owes 
its position in Chinese society and the People's 
Republic, its very existence. D 
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Те population of Madhya Pradesh, according to 
the/1271 census, was 4,16,56,119, of whom 
18,15,685 or about 4.6 per cent were Muslims. 
Presuming an increase of about 20 per cent over the 
last 8 the present total population of M-P 
would be about 5 crores and 4.6 per oent of these or 
about 23 .akhs would be Muslims. 

From all high schools in Madhya Pradesh 1,64,402 
students ap in the H.S.C. Board Examination, 
1979 — 1,24,695 boys and 39,707 girls. Another 
52,361 appeared as private .candidates, but it is not 
known hcw many of these wero boys and how many 
girls, However, we шау not be too far out if wo 
assume that of the total 2,16,763 candidates am 

, gbout, 56,000 wero girls and about 1,60, 


According ланах г population proportion, about 
10,000 Maslims should have appeared for this exam 
— 7,500 Muslim boys and 2,500 Muslim girls. If the 
Minorities Commission is interested in understand- 
ing the seal problem it should know the factual 
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` fairly go 


position about educational conditions of the largest 
minority. It should try to find ош how many 
Muslim boys and girls actually- appear in and pass 
the matriculation examination every year in every 
State and then see how it compares with figures for 
the total population in each State. That will bea 
od index for determining the extent of 
educational backwardness of Muslims in every State. 
The Minorities Commission can easily obtain this 
information from the offices of the various Boards of 
Matriculation Examination. | 

‘We had requested the Chief minister of M-P for 
this information but we still await his mse. Ав 
such we do not (and perhaps nobody does) know 
how many Muslims a for Matric in 1979 
from M-P. All we know is that from 15 Muslim 
high schools of M-P 631 Muslims appeared. In this 
short and inoomplete report wo have attempted to 
‘analyse tho results of these schools and draw some 
tentative conclusions, which are subject to correction 
as and when more information is available. 

There are forty-five districts in M-P. Thirty-five of 
these, it seems, have no Muslim high schools. We 
have received results from four Muslim high schools 
in Jabalpur, three in Burhanpur and from one each 
in Bilaspur, Dewas, Balaghat, Indore, 


Raipur, 
' Ujjain, Saugur and Bhopal. "Thus go farwe have 
- received 


results from eight Muslim girls’ high schools 
and seven Muslim boys' or co-ed high schools. 
Five Muslim girls high schools have 100 per cent 
pass results — and 37 out of 75 students (about half) 
attained first division:from these schools. from the 
other three Muslim girls’ high schools, 110 students 
appeared and 75 (68 per cent) passed, 20 in first divi- 
sion. From the whole of M-P only 4,062 girls have 
attained first division out of about 56,000 who ap- 
peared. This comes to about 7 cent of those 
appearing. From these 8 Muslim girls high schools 
taken together, out of 185 students appearing, 150 
or 81 per cent passed and 57 or about 30 per cent 
secured first division. The over-all results of 
he sl girls high schools of M-P are commen- 
e я 
Thirteen girls obtained over 70 per cent marks and 
two of these over 75 per cent. These two are Atiya 
Batool of Quaderia GHSS, Burhanpur, and Aisha . 
Saleha of Urdu GHSS, Raipur. 
It is certainly good to know that at least in one 
of one State of North India, the education of 


Muslim girls is not in а stato of neglect. A8 we have 


7 said earlier, 2,500 Muslim girls should be appearing 
for this cvamination if they are to be educationally at 
par with their non-Muslim sisters (who themselves 
are way behind their brothers). We can only wonder 
how many Muslim girls actually appeared. Still we 
can say that these 8 Muslim girls high schools (most 
of them very small as is evident from the number of 
students sent for the Matric exam) have reasonably 
high academic standards without which such results 
could not have béen attained. The overall 81 per: 
cent pass from these eight schools compares favour- 
m a the State average of 75 per cent pass for 


The two Anjuman Islamia High Schools of Jabalpur ` 
lead the boys’ schools of M-P of the 154 students 


-U 
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‘who appeared from these two, 150 or 97 cent 

раней, 28 in Brat division. Of these, 20 are boys and 

girls. From the Anjuman School, Marhatal, 
Jabalpur, 90 boys appeared and 87 passed, 16 in 
first division and 23 girls appeared and all passed, 7 
in first division. The over-all pass percentage and 
Proportion of first divisloners in the girls’ section is 
better than that of the boys, but the first six positions 
in the school are attained by boys. 

From the Anjuman School, Gohalpur, Jabalpur, 
41 students appeared and 40 passed, 5 in first divi- 
sion. Four of these are boys and one girl. The 
proportion of boys and girls among the students of 
this school is not known, so we cannot say who has 
done better. The topper is a boy, the second position 
has been secured by a girl. : 

From the other five boys' schools, 292 students 
appeared and 192 or 66 per cent passed, ten in first 
division, of whom 8 are boys and 2 girls. One boy 
from the Saifl School, Indore secured 71 cent 
marks, the highest from among boys of all Muslim 
high schools of M-P. 

The overall 77 per cent pass from these 7 schools 
compares favourably with the State average 66 per 
oent for boys. 

We have not been able to find out how many 
non-Muslims are studying in each Muslim high 
school Judging from the first division figures it 
appears that, except in the Bhopal school, the num- 
ber of non-Muslim students in Muslim high schools 
is negligible. Only two first divisions were obtained 
by non-Muslima in the Saifiá School, Bhopal, all the 
other 93 first divisioners being Muslim girls or boys. 
This is in sharp contrast to UP where nearly half of 

` the students in muslim high schools are non-Muslims 
and any list of first divisioners from Muslim schools 
has many non-Mualims. 

Tentatively, we can say that the Muslims, at least 
in some parts of Madhya Pradesh, are attending to 
the education of their children and the fact that'a 
large number of Muslim girls are attaining first 
division shows that the Muslims of Madhya Pradesh 
(or at least some parts of it) are not ignoring the 
education of their daughters like Muslims in some 
other States in the Hindi belt. 

The 23 lakh Muslims of Madhya Pradesh have 
seven gitls’ high schools and in another four Muslim 
high schools girls are studying. At this rate the one 
crore sixty lakh Muslims of UP should be having at 
least 80 Muslim girls’ high schools, They have only 
about 22, and even in some of these, Muslim girls 
constitute a small minority. Rajasthan has almost 
as many Muslims as Madhya Pradesh but there are 
only two Muslim girls’ high schools in that State. 
While 66 Muslim girls have got first division from 
the muslim highschools of M-P only 3 ог 4 Muslim 
girls got first division from Muslim schools in 
Rajasthan. 

mparison with Delhi is even more of an eye- 
opener. From ARAS alone 54 Muslim children 
(20 boys апа 34 girls) have got first division. From 
all nine Urdu Muslim schools of Delhi (where over 
60 per cent of school-going Muslim children of Delhi 
study) there were only 4 first divisioners in 1979, опе 
boy and three girls. From. Bilaspur in Madhya 
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rom Bar ten Mus n an 
one boy) have secured first division бош the three 
Muslim high schools. 

Thus in M-P (or in some parts of it) Muslims 
seem , educationally better-off than in UP, Delhi and 


| : 

A disturbing feature emerging from this limited 
sady i that in Bho the education of Muslim 
chil appears to be іп a state of negléct. While 
54 Muslim children have secured first division from 
the Muslim high schools of Jabalpur, from the only 
Muslim high school of Bhopal (which has sent us its 
result) not a single Muslim, student could get a first 
division. This is noticeable in Bihar also; where the 
condition of Muslim schools in Patna is pathetio, 
while in places like Go ganj Bhagalpur and 
Kishanganj Muslim'high ools are doing infinitely 
better. Even in UP, in Lucknow, Kan ; Bareilly 
Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 7 
lim children is being o On the other hand, 


to find out. ' 

However, even a limited study ofthis kind was 
never done before. And even this seemingly un- 
important information was not obtained easily. 
Amidst allegations of discrimination and demands 
for reservations we аге attempting to investigate and 
report on the extent of the educational backward- 
ness of Muslim children in North India because we 
feel that this is the crux of what is known as the 
Muslim ргоНет. 









THERE IS A MAN.... 
| 
There is a man oalled Mr Chandra Shekhar 
in the Janata Party. I made him win the last 
election. Not only that, I supported even his 
candidature for the post of party chief, because 
I thought with his background of frequently 
quarrelling with Mrs Gandhi he was more like- 
minded and will be suitable for the post. But 
even this man has the cheek to call me a 
defector. | - 


— Gharan [Singh (Oct. ЗЬ; 1979) 
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AGRARIAN RELATIONS IN 
INDIA, 1793-1947: By Sunil 
Sen: People’s Publishing House, 
New Delhi, Ев. 45. 


is a unique in-depth anal- 
ysis of changes in modes of 
production in agriculture in diffe- 
rent regions of India over a long 
span of time. Any study of 
agrarian relations in a large and 
diversified country like India has 
to be based on regional condi- 
tions if meaningful conclusions 
аго to be drawn with regard to 
agrarian movements as well zs 
the theory of agricultural develop- 
ment. The book is commendable 
for its regional approach, which 
ig all the more valuable in the 
present political set-up with 
regionalism emerging as an 
important factor. The author has 
tried to show how, common 
features not withstanding, the 
evolution of agrarian relations 
been marked by dissimilar 
trends in different regions. 

Take commercialisation of agri- 
culture as an instance. There has 
been an increasing degresjof com- 
merclalisation in all parts of 
India, bringing in its wake the 
dominance of usury and merchant 
capital. But its impact on the 
agrarian economy has not been 
the same in all regions. Jute has 
been the most important com- 
mercial crop in Eastern India. 
Its production was stimulated by 
a foreign-owned monopoly orga- 
nisation, IJMA, founded in 1884. 
Since its inception, the acreage 
under raw jute increased more 
than three times within 28 years. 
Rich Indians played the role of 
intermediaries between manu- 
facturers and growers, and their 
speculative activities were pri- 
marily responsible for severe 
fluctuation in the price of raw 
jute. Profits bagged by them 
were at tho cost of growers. It is 
not surprising that jute growers 
consisted mostly of poor peasants 
and share-croppers, tied to 
*dadans" made by middlemen. 
The lack of organisation among 
the growers still persists, and 
there is no lobby of jute growers 
at the State or the Union Govern- 
ment level. : 

Cotton presents a different 
picture. As Sen writes: “Muoh 
of the capital made in trade (by 


“ 


.. Industry, 


Indians) was re-invested in ootton 
mills. With the expansion of 
Indian-financed cotton textile 
cotton cultivation 
received а great stimulus... 
Although cotton had an expan- 
ding home market, it had also а 
large export market." Indian 
industrial capital in ootton had to 
face competition in the world 
market. Since there was a pre- 
ference for long-staple American 
cotton, experiments were under- 
taken in the production’ of this 
variety. With the -progress of 
irrigation in Punjab, output of 
*American cotton" more than 
doubled between 1921 and 1931. 

Associated with the expansion 
of acreage under American 
cotton, and also in yleld per acre, 
there was rapid growth of techno- . 
logy. Sen quotes evidence: 
**... between 1921 and 1931 ... in 
most of the districts the old 
Persian wheel was replaced by 
iron wheels; 6,658 Meston 
ploughs, 12, 2II chaff cutters, 
178 bar harrows were sold in 
1930. Small factories sprang 
up in several districts; Gurdas- 
pur district, for instance, had 

1 iron foundries which pro- 
duced wide range of implements. 
In 1930, about 5,000 agricultural 
implements of foreign manu- 
пошо were sold in the province. 

n o onset of the 
the use of chemical fertile ud 
steadily increasing." A similar 
story is told of Madras. 

Growth of cultivation of ootton 
of improved variety led to differ- · 
entiation of the peasantry. Large 
land owners, agriculturist money- 
lenders and rich peasants went 
on increasing their holdings, 
pushing the majority of rural 
households to the status of- 
labourers or marginal farmers. 
DE OE: 

in & ture 

market for engi Е godi in 
villages. «In fact, the demand for: 

industrial products outstri 
supply. Sen quotes evidence from 

the South: “The incer 
demand of the ryots for cart tyres 
and axles could not be complied 
with in time and satisfactorily. ... 
It seems that the sluggish growth 
of engineering industry was an 
obstacle to the modernisation of 
ture. Only the house of 
loskar embarked upon the 
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manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements in the 1930s.” 

Sugarcane cultivation, begin- 
ning in North Bihar and UP, 
gradually spread to Madras, 
thanks to irrigation and induced 
technology. In Coimbatore, 
research stations for high-yielding 
varieties were established and 
these stations gradually multiplied 
over the years. Asa result, yield 
per acre of sugarcane was higher 
in Madras than in UP. As in the 
case of cotton, so also in respect 
of sugarcane, improvement of 
technology led to differentiation 
of peasantry. The new force of 
production required irrigated 
land, crushing machines and a 
large amount of working capital 
to cover the long gestation period. 
Obviously, marginal farmers were 
going to the wall and were re- 
placed by rich peasants and 
capitalist landlords. 

The interesting episode of the 
Ravalgaon sugar farm, narrated 
by Sen from rare source material, 
is a counter-example as against 
the Engelhardt Farm referred to 
by Lenin in his Development of 
Capitalism in Russia. “It shows 
how the process of industrial 
capital subjugating agriculture 
succeeded in Russia but failed in 
India. The house of Walch and 
Hirach and promoted the Raval- 
gaon sugar farm. There was no 
shortage of hired labour, or of 
irrigation, manure and research 
stations; there was also diversific- 
ation into dairy and oil mills. But 
the company had ultimately to be 
closed down. It was Lalchand's 
view that it was only “strong cen- 
tralised management” and ‘агре 
blocks of land, eliminating small 
holdings" that could make a farm 
viable. This is really an admission 
of failure of an industrialist to 
subjugate agriculture to indus- 
trial capital. But this is no diag- 
nosis. For that we have to go 
deeper. 

Although capitalist landlords 
and rich peasants in the North and 
South have grown stronger by 
virtue of their monopolisation of 
irrigated Jand, credit and ше 
ments and because of their lo 
in the States, a large part of their 
accumulation comes from pro- 
datory exploitation and unequal 
exchange made possible through 
bureaucratic manipulation. Simi- 
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lar isthe behaviour pattern of 
sugar and textile manufacturers. 
India being a vast countiy of 
small and uneconomic farmers, 
who are born in debt, live in debt 
and die in debt, the most impor- 
tant function of capital is to con- 
front them as usury and merchant 
capital, not as industrial capital. 

hy is it that merchant capital 
was transformed into indüstrial 
capital in Russia but not in India? 
This is a question that should be 
jointly investigated by economists, 
historians and sociologists. Accu- 
mulation of capital on the one 
hand and differentiation of peas- 
antry on the other do not ipso 
facto imply the emergence of 
industrial capital. 

As Marx puts it: “Both the ruin 
of rich land-owners through usury 
and the impoverishment of small 
producers lead to the formation 
and concentration of large 
amounts of money capital. But to 
what extent this process does away 
with the old m of production, 


as happened in modern Europe, 
aod whether it puts the capitalist 
mode of production in its stead, 
depends entirely upon the stage of 
historical development and atten- 
dant circumstances’. (Marx, capi- 
tal, Vol. ПІ, Moscow, p. 581; 
emphasis added). 

Sen has rightly pointed out that, 
due to historical reasons, rich 
peasants and capitalist landlords 
have become financially stronger 
in the southern, western and 
northern regions than in the east- 
ern region. But how are they 
going to invest their surplus? In 
usury and mercantile business, in 
improving agricultural technology, 
or in adding land to land and 
settling them with share-croppers? 
Or, will they go in for mod- 
ern industries? Answers to these 
questions will determine the 
е ing mode of production. 
But they cannot be answered un- 
less the present political dust 


settless down. 
—Kalyan Dutt ' 
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Contours of Crack-up 


ENSION is mounting day by day as the 
parties are gearing up for the election 
campa gn. Even before any clear picture of 
the alignment of parties could emerge, 
there are ominous signs of violence threa- 
` tening to break out as the campaign gets 
going. я 
On Ње very same day that Charan Singh 
had to face repeated disruption of his 
meetings in Madhya Pradesh, Indira 
Gandhi had to encounter violent attacks 
in North Bihar. Both have charged their 
- immediate opponents for the attacks: 
Charar Singh hae blamed the RSS and the 
Indira Congress has accused the Lok Dal. 
The ve-y next day the Chief Justice of 
India was virtually warned by a lawyer 
against attending court hearing the appeal 
in the infamous Kissa Kursi case in which 
Sanjay Gandhi has been convicted: al- 
though the Indira Congress circles have 
been at pains to disown the erring lawyer, 
most of the evidence points to Fis being 
closely connected with the Sanjay mafia. 
From: the public platform to the Sup- 
reme Court, the smell of violence is in the 
air. Politicians pitchforked into important 
positions have been doing little to curb 


this menacing tension. The classic example 
of this VEHBBIE complicity of the politician 
in promising more violence in the weeks to 
come is provided by Charan Singh. Enrag- 
ed in the typical Jat style by the break-up 
of one of his Madhya Pradesh meetings, 
Charan Singh threatened his hecklers at 
Ratlam: “If you behave like this, we shall 
not allow you to hold election meetings in 
other States such as UP, Haryana and 
Bihar." From any responsible politician, 
not to speak of a Prime Minister, holding 
‘out such tit-for-tat threats, one could with 
good reason take this as provocative. Such 
a response is not going to bring down 
electioneering violence: if anything, it 
would aggravate the danger. This angry 
outburst is certainly not a testimonial to 
Charan Singh’s democratic bona fides. 
If this episode has to be taken as the 
ace-setter for the campaign to come, the 
journey to the ballot box may very well be 
a frightening prospect. Add to it, the unrest 
in the police force in different States toge- 
ther with the simmerings in CRPF, and 
one becomes seriously concerned how the 
election exercise will come through at all 
Another type of upsetting elements in 
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the present situation is provided by the 
recent events in Assam, where a chronic 
problem of infiltrators across the border — 
mainly in search of land from an over- 
populated Bangladesh — has by neglect 
and design been permitted to engulf the 
State in a frenzy against the “foreigner”; 
the immediate relevance for the election 
campaign is the demand, with at least a 
modicum of justification, for the revision 
of electoral rolls. The dangerous magii 
tude of this mass frenzy may be gauged by 
the fact that anybody from even any other 
State of India has to bear the brunt of the 
so-called crusade against the foreigner, a 
development which at one stage held up 
the working of the oil refinery in the State. 
In this case, the responsibility of the 
Central authorities can hardly be over- 
looked: warning signals had reached New 
Delhi months ago but little heed was paid 
to them at the time — with the result that 
the prospect of smooth Lok Sabha election 
in Assam within the announced time 
schedule has been getting dimmer. 

Next door, the Mizo question is being 
left unresolved, with the Government by 
and large depending on military opera- 
tions — a fruitless exercise as shown from 
the past experience in Nagaland — while 
one can hardly perceive any initiative on 
its part to sd a political solution within 
the framework of the Indian Union. One 
is left with the impression that in the pre- 
vailing political mess, a  clear-headed 
approach towards tackling developments 
in the peripheral areas, whether it is Sikkim 
or Mizoram, Bhutan or Bangladesh border, 
is not seriously thought of. What seems to 
be absent in the mind of the powers that 
be is that one can hardly run this vast 
country by focussing attention only on the 
heartland. The hinterland is equally impor- 
tant. 

In the heartland itself, overshadowing 
everything, one is faced with the spectre 
of famine. The grim spectacle of miles 
upon miles of parched soil where one 
expects to see green and pleasant fields 
laden with lush crops, hits anybody cros- 


Due to pressure on space this week, NC's 
Jottings from Andamans will be published in 
the next issue of Manstream. 





sing the countryside in many of the north- 
ern States. The ravages of the drought 
and its inevitable consequence in terms of 
hunger and cattle mortality, not to speak 
of rise in prices, have not yet stirred the 
politician seeking the vote, although the 
voter in the countryside is himself alarmed 
by what is in store for him. Neither the 
Government at the Centre nor those in the 
States, nor even the leaders of political 
parties, are looking at this imminent 
tragedy with the seriousness it deserves. 

Manifestos of course are being drafted 
or have already been released — many of 
them almost promising the proverbial pie 
in the sky. These will have little impact 
on the electorate since the performance 
record of the authors of most of these 
manifestos can evoke little enthusiasm in 
the electorate. 

In this background, there is nothing 
surprising that the electoral alliances or 
adjustments, the tie-ups or gang-ups, 
whichever way one looks at them, have to 
be devoid of principles. In fact, principles 
have become old-fashioned even for a 
substantial section of the Left. Caste cal- 
culations and communal ententes have 
assumed a measure of importance never 
seen before, although poor Nehru has 
been sought to be resurrected for election- 
eering: even Charan Singh finds it profit- 
able to pay court to him. 

At the same time, there is a general 
awareness that credibility of each and 
everyone has suffered grievously — some 
because of their sins of commission and 
some for those of omission. In a situation 
like this, even horse-trading becomes dif- 
ficult because nobody knows if the other 
fellow has really the number of horses he 
claims to have. Under the circumstances, 
it may very well turn out to be of little 
consequence in terms of the real interest of 
the Indian people if Jagjivan Ram stays 
with the Jana Sangh or Devaraj Urs han 
on to Charan Singh or Indira Gandhi make 
es the come-hither ture to Bahuguna. 
One wonders who will spell whose doom. 

Politics minus the people — such a 
democracy does not last long. Are we 
heading for this? 


November 13 
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COMMENTARY 


Raiimen’s Bonus: 


Chain Reaction 


T= Government bas at last 

conceded the railwaymen’s 
\ right to bonus, even if it із pro- 
ductivity-lmked. There is no 
doubt that this will have a ohain 


reaction in а of ways in 
different sectors the national 
economy. 


It is -o be noted that Charan 


this year. š 

Dandavate and George Fernandes, 
‚Һе two top 'leaders of the rail- 
wa '"as nationwide strike in 
1974, failed as Ministers to foroe 
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the Janata Government to соп- 
cede, has now been conceded by 


` those in the Lok Dal-Congress 


Government who had oppo- 


: sedit in 1974 as well as later. It 


can also be said that what the 
Janata Party, commitied to tho 


deferred-wage concept, failed to ' 


honour, has been settled by a 
Government one section of vw 
was never committed to such a 
concept, the other led by Charan 
Singh having been opposed to it 
in principle all through: 


The grant of bonus to railway- - 


men should thus point to the 
changed times, though the dogged 
кишке к ы. ше 
could not but have ап ed 


y 
As the railwaymen’s bonus 
: and another ten lakh 


cial year, 1979-80. They will be - 


entitled to this bonus only if the 
railways’ performance is %) 
cent of what it was in 1977-78, 
the first year of Janata rule con- 
sidered to be the outstanding 
же отне leer They will 
ose iteven ifthe railways suffer 
due to unforeseen circumstances, 
natural or otherwise. At the 
same time, if the performance 
excels the 1977-78 mark, which 
is 


cannot be Куш ш a a ыы 
departmental undertakings whose 
employees have been waiting for 
the signal from the railways. Thé 


LXI EDD. 


taken a decislon that fifteen days 
after the railways take а decision 
on bonus, they would stárt their 
action on the issues, One of their 
leaders said he would not thind 
in what shape or form bonus was 
given to them. The workers in | 
ordnance depots are as anxious 
— they are not less organised 
and are employed in areas of 
equal importance — and they are 
expected to piok up the thread. 
Meanwhile, a secretariat staff 
leader felt that clerks and typists 
working in Baroda House (Rail- 
ways)arein no way more 
ductive than those working in 
North Block. That provides a 
measure of the type of chain re- 
action likely to be unleashed by 
the Government's decision on the 
railways. 

It can be assumed that the 
Government, whose high-powered 
committees have been going into 
the entire bonus question relating 
to departmental undertakings, 
would have taken ‘stock of these 
likely reactions and would be pre- 
“pared to meet them on a work- 
ablo basis. : 

. It would also appear that the 
entire question of 'deferred wage' 
has been thrown out of court so 
far аз the present Government 
is ooncerned. À responsible sec- 
tion in the Government, including 
Labour Minister Fazlur 
has been decrying even the oon- 
cept of statutory minimum bonus, 


.ignoring the entire history o 


struggle for minimum bonus. This 


the bonus formula prescribed for 
pope PENNE 
‘In many а or un 
up production-produotivity 
р ш cii ier 
worked out, but provi 
for statutory minimum bonus as 
well, which is not the case in the 


railways. 

` The railways have blazed а new 
trail and brought an end a 
prolonged oontro but it may 
‘not turn out to be unmixed 


blessing for those who ìn other 
sectors have fought long for it - 
and have secured gains. - 

— Narendra Sharma 


Э. 





SCRAP BOOK 


A Protocol 


Miscarriage? 


J 


Moe Teresa has reocived 
spontaneous acclaim from all 
quarters for having been chosen 
, as this year’s Nobel Peace Prize 

winner for her services to the 
poor and the down-trodden, 
bringing the healing touch to 
those who amidst squalor and 


misery have to face all the ail- · 


ments brought about. by poverty. 
In Caloutta she has long. been a 
legendary figure: now. that repu- 
tation has spread far and wide. 

It is but natural that the Presi- 
dent should receive and greet her. 
And on the face of'it, the Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister's gesture in 
welcoming her at the airport and 
in helping her distribute food 
pákets to the destitutes at the 
Bono run by her, gladdened 


Jt is but 
Government to-bag the Christian 
wotes.by.being.nice and lfusome 
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, by-an'Indian; natio 
Mothen is- reported: (о. be since 


in their for the Mother's 
work. Christian opinion, it 
тау be rightly expected, would 
then harbour no prejudice against 
this Government, Ап understand- 
able move in the election season. 

But the External Affairs Minis- 
try — or whoever in the Govern- 
ment was responsible for it — 
went a bit too far. Mother Teresa 
was brought to the Regional Con- 
ference for Asia sponsored by 


‚ ESCAP as pert of the preparation 


for the next year’s World Confe- 
rence of UN Decade of Women. 


. Without any prior notice to the 


UN agencies responsible for the 
Conference — a normal protocol 
requirement — Mother: Teresa 
was, taken into the Conference. 
Even then one could have appre- 
ciated it had ber visit been ocon- 
fined. to. greeting her for her ser- 
vices to the poor. Instead, she 


was the floor to address the 
vil ds es 
Most of what she‘ said there: 


went against the fnajor trend of 
discussion at the erence. She 


denounced abortion as “nothing 


but murder” while many of the 
delegations including the one 
from India have been fighting for 
legitimising abortion for'the sake 
of the health of the mother. From 
this follows objection to family 
planning. It is understandable for 
the Mother who is a devout 
Catholic to be opposed: .to birth 
control, but this does not fit in 
with the view of the overwhel- 
ming majority in the Conference 
who strongly favour family 
planning. > - 

Mother Teresa in all innecence 
pleaded: that. "women should 
leave greater things in life to 
meon” — which was the.very anti- 
thesis of what the ESCAP-spon- 
sored Conferencestood for Obvi- 
ously this was too much, and 
the Indonesian. delegate, œ Minis- 
ter in ber own sonati DT до 
means,a Leftist, bad to. t it 
gently by ‘reminding the: Mother 
that “women aro.aiso. capable. of 


' doing great things.” 


‘There. was nothing. surprising 
fos Mother Teresa to have:spoken 
out frankly: whatever opinion. she 
heldv But it was extraordinary 
that.our Government should:have 
let:such. views to: be. propopnded 
(which. the 


1948) before an international 
forum when the considered view 
of the well-represented Indian 
delegation runs counter to these 
conservative, obscurantist views. 
We admire'Mother Teresa for her 
dedication ќо the service of the 
destitute, not for her views on 
social апа 'economio issues, just 
as we do not expect Charan 
Singh, Jagjivan Ram, or for the 


Conference 
have been nonplussed by this 
interyention. 





On Ootdber 17, there was a bandh 
at Faridabad at the call of a number 
Kashmirilal 





Caste 
and 
Social Development 


В.К. ACHARYA 


B* nos, the evils of the caste system and the damage 
it has-done to the Indian body politic are widely 
known end need not be painstakingly recapithlated.- 

Many religious, social and cultural groups, spear- 
headed оу the Brahmo Samaj, have been trying to 
fight this ‘evil, though with rather disappointing 
results except in urban areas. 

But most of this oriticism has been confined. to 
what may be termed the “human rights” aspect, 
namely, that caste is a great barrier to guaranteein 
“equal rights" or.even “equal opportunities” to . diff- 
erent sections of the community. , 

But tue other fact that caste is also the greatest 
obstacle in the path of attaining “political unity and 
in the cal functioning of a vigorous democracy, 
was not fully recognised for a long time and has been 
revealing itself more and more only in recent years. 
During the lifetime of Nehru, ideologies, policies, 
pr mes and manifestos of pu parties did 
perhaps matter to some extent in our general elec- 
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tions and did perhaps affect the results appreciably. 
But in recent years, it has beoome more and more 
clear that the bulk of the votes in Indian elections 
are cast more on the basis of the caste of the candi- 
date rather than his political, economio and social 
views, ог his merits eithec as a leader of the people 
or even his кнн qualities such as honesty, since- 
rity and ability. 

A candidate elected in this type of ‘democratic 
election" artificially superimposed on the caste- 
ridden — and therefore basically “undemocratic” — 
society, generally tends to reflect the instinctive and 
often irrational desires of the voters of his "caste 
canstituency’’; and if made a Minister, Chief Minister 
or Prime Minister, he regards it as his primary 
duty and function to promote the interests cf his 
sectional or zonal caste voters — and exhibits a 
degree of inability to or even discern 
“national” — or what ohan Roy called 
“patriotic” — interests. Recent well-known instances 
of such tendencies are: first the policy of percentage 
reservation of administrative oll.ces and: posts for the 
intermediate or *"Backward Castes” (as distinct from 


~ the Scheduled Castes or Harijans) pursued by Kar- 


puri Thakur, the then Chief Minister of Bihar; and 
secondly, the policy of “weighting” the National 
Budget in favour of the Jat, Yadav or Ahir farmers 
of U.P. and Bihar without regard to its effects on 
the general consumer prices, pursued by Charan 
Singh asthe Finance Minister in the late Janata 
Government at the Centre. | 

In this-connection, one would like to underline 
the extraordinary and astonishing foresight of Raja 
Rammohan Roy who some 150 years ago made the 
forecast: “Т regret to say that the present system of 
religion adhered to by the Hindus is not well 
calculated to promote their political interest. The 
distinction of castes, introducing innumerable divi- 
sions and sub-divisions among them, has entirely 


‚ deprived them of patriotic feeling". In thus writing 


about lack of “patriotic feeling" among. Hindus, 
Rammohan obviously did not mean: to cast any 
aspersion on the courage and sacrifice of subsequent 
Hindu patriots and freedom-fighters. He was only 
referring to the dangerous preference for sectional or 
“caste” views as against the ability. to take Nation- 
al" or “‘all-India” views. The speech delivered by 
the illustrious leader of the Brahmo Samaj, Pandit 
Shivnath Shastri, as far back as in 1884 on the caste 
system still stands out as the best critique on the 
subject. 

If the view that caste is the biggest obstacle to 
India functioning as a working democracy based on 
genuine elections in which the electorate makes а 
clear-choice among political and economic objectives 
included in the P uc and manifestos of well- 
recognised poli parties having. a “national” or 
“‘al-India” outlook, is at all correct; then all pro- 
gressive parties and adherents of genuine democracy 
in India (аз distinct from bogus democrats who, 
while maintaining a facade of quadrennial or quin- 

uennial elections are aiming. to destroy all other 

QUE sm the'Rule Fd Law, Habeas 
s, an independent Judiciary and а free Press) 
Sen к look for ways and Sut 
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abolish the caste system or, at the very least, to re- 
duce its universal hold on the minds of voters. 

As far аз one can recollect, even a political leader 
like’ Charan Singh, thrown up by the present 
caste-ridden elections, questioned by a press reporter 
a few weeks ago about the presistence of atrocities on 
Harijans, replied that these cannot be stopped as 
long as the caste system in there. But the sinoerity 
of his reply is open to doubt in view of the fact that 
no programme of combating the caste system: finds 

lace in the manifesto of his new party, Lok Dal. 

tal oseoms extremely improbable that caste or 
sectional leaders like Charan Singh who have stil! to 
aoquire a national charisma would willingly and 
voluntarily give up the advantages of a solid caste 
and sectional “yotebank”. So the responsibility for 
combating the caste system remains with the progres- 
sive parties, groups, and individuals. 

The fact that an impression can be made by persis- 
tent propaganda or persuasion even on a chronio, 
centuries-old social evil like the caste system is pro- 
ved by the indubitable fact that this system has in 
fact a much weaker hold in pockets like West Bengal 
than іл tho rest of India. For this, credit certainly 
has to be given to the historic Vaishnava movement 
of Chaitanya, the Brahmo movement, and the later 
work of the Ramakrishna Mission. While referring 
to the all-India movement against untouchability in- 
ltiated by Mahatma Gandhi in the early decades of 
this century, а contemporary Brahmo leader wrote 
in 1932 that Gandhi was making a distinction bet- 
ween the caste system as a whole and untouchabi- 
lity which is only a part of this evil. This Brahmo 
leader added: "Bengal has already advanced much 
farther. The impetus that Chaitanya, Rammohan, 
Keshabchandra and Vivekananda gave is unwilling 
to accept any artificial limitation оп the movement." 
So, the ultimate remedy for the rest of India is to 
launch great social movements against caste like such 
movements in Bengal. 

Secondly, beginning from the next mid-term elec- 


tions, political parties with any pretension to all-India ` 


loyalties — as distinct from local caste loyalties — 
must be made to include the struggle against the caste 

in their manifestos in the same way as some 
of them have promised to oppose oommunalism. 

Thirdly, the Union Government and, specifically, 
the Central Election Commissioner must frame an 
Ordinance or Regulation prohibiting at least overt 
appeals to caste in pre-poll election propeganda of 
all con candidates. 

Finally, Law Ministry and legal luminaries 
must give some thought to amending the Constitu- 
tion insuch a way that.it abolishes all manifesta- 
tions of the caste system in the same manner as the 
present Article 17 inthe Chapter on Fundamental 
Rights simply and audaciously announces that “Оп- 
touchability is abolished and its practice in any form 
is forbidden.” 

It is ae we are prepared to actively and vigor- 
ously combat the ubiquitous caste that Indian 


come into its own, and policies, ' 


democracy can 
programmes and ideologies can begin to have some 
in our elections. Otherwise, even Marxist- 


oriented parties — бошай, Communists and others i 
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— with emphasis on clear-cut economic and politi- 
cal programmes, will find it difficult to disseminate 
their ideas and make any significant progress in win- 
ning political adherents. These parties frankly admit 
nowadays that their progress in India has been in- 
adequate. This is largely because of the imperfect 
realisation of the fact that in India the war against 
caste must first be won before any ideology based on 
class struggle can make any significant headway. 
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To mark the 90th birth anniversary о 


Nehru - | 
апа 
Non-alignment 


three articles and some observations of Nehru which remain relevant. 






Jawaharlal Nehru we publish herebelow 
—Editor 





rebuffed attempts by the USA and its military allies 
to draw them into a system of military alliances 
which could have deprived them of their liberty. 

For India and for Nehru non-alignment did not 
start with the Belgrade Summit of 1961, although the 


* Belgrade Summit was a very important landmark in 


the non-aligned movement. Nehru realised that those 
countries which had become free and those which 
were still striving for freedom must join into a 
movement for the liberation of all peoples. 

It was for this reason that Nehru emphasised from 
the very beginning that non-alignment did not mean 
either neutrality or equidistance. Neutrality in the 
struggle against imperialism would have madea 
mockery of the movement of non-alignment, India 
was not neutral on the issue of imperialism, colonia- 
lism, racism, etc. 

According to Nehru, the non-aligned movement 
would be one which would fight against the suppree- 
sion of some people by others. From this it naturally 
followed that the movement stood for friendship 
with all those who were committed to similar ideals, 
which included the Soyiet Union. - 

As more and more countries became free, and the 
membership of the non-abgnment movement increa- - 
sed, it was natural that India should have fully sup- 
ported the idea that there should be a bureau and 


AWAHARLAL Nehru, founder of the movement of ` Ша! an economic content should be added to the 


1 nt, was one of the foremost leaders of 
India's struggle for freedom. And it was primarily 
under his leadership that our freedom movement 
came out wholeheartedly in support of national- 
liberatior. movements all over the world. 

When Nehru became President of the Indian 
National Congress in 1936, he reorganised the АП- 
India Congress Committee. One of tbe important 
departments of the newly-constituted AICC was the 
foreign dspartment which was assigned the task of 
establishing close contacts with national-liberation 
movemerts in all parts of the world and with the 
USSR. The seeds of non-alignment are to be found in 
that poli»y. : | | ‚ 

Nehru wanted to maintain close contacts with 
liberatior movements in Egypt, Palestine, Africa, 
Indonesie and other parts of the world. And it was 
natural tbat already during the transitional period of 
the Interim Government, an Asian Conference was 
held at his initiative with a view to mobilising full 
support for the national-liberation movements of 
Asia. 


Asa result o! the emergence of newly-liberated 
countries on the scene having close affinity of histori- 
cal experience and interests, the non-alignment move- 
ment carre into existence. Socialist countries led by 
the Soviet Union extended full support and backing 
to the mcvement. On the other hand, these nations 
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struggle against imperialism and neo-colonialism. It 

was again during ‘this period that Zionism's true 

character, as an ally of imperialism, was fully reali- 
‚ sed by the non-alignment movement. 

Moreover, the non-aligned movement started tak- 
ing more positive steps, which included thé support 
given by the Cuban people to the  national-liberation 
movements in the African countries. Thus, the non- 
aligned movement made a clear distinction between 
imperialist intervention ofthe type that has taken 
place in Africa on so many occasions and outside 
support to the national-liberation movements. 

This trend, which is imparting a richer content to 
the non-aligned movement, reached its high water- 
mark at Colombo. Doubts were spread about the 
subsequent Summit at Havana coming off at all and 
attempts were made by certain powers to wreck it. 
However, it is a matter of great satisfaction that after 
Havana the non-aligned movement has omerged 
stronger than ever and fully united. 

The non-aligned movement has solidly come out 
against imperialism, colonialism, raciam, Zionism 
and apartheid. Lately the non-alligned countries have 
been very active in the struggle to liberate themselves 
from the domination of a handful of multinational 
corporations and the governments of countries which 
back such corporations. The struggle of the non- 
aligned for a new international economic order, for 
the abolition of the vestiges of colonialism, apartheid 
and Zionism has made a substantial ‚contribution to 
the struggle for detente. [Г] 


Children’s 
Nehru 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


\ 


NTERVIEWING is а matter of 


thing to do with a people's RE 
tions. А woman film 


non-child-loving nation. She attri- 
buted the low birth rate of her 
country to tbis characteristic. 


. Whether Indians as а whole love 


children or not, Jawaharlal Nehru ` 
did. His description of himself as 
a man who -loved India with all - 
his heart would be even more 


"true if the word India was chan- 


god to “children of India and 
children all the world over". 
Baby-kissing is standard routine 
for politicians. Without it there 
is no making of modern American 


. Presidents. Children are neoes-: 


luck. Sometimes the best-laid . 


раи questioners аге able to bring 
out the best from a person. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was a natural inter- 
viewee, who was capable of oon- 
verting ‘the most routine · of 
conversations into something spe- 
cial and unforeseen. 


go wrong: sometimes bumb- 


An unusual volume of interviews . 


with him is *Nehru in His Own 


Words". It consists of questions . 


y are you so fond of child: 
rea? The question is so banal 
that Nehru 
loss to find an answer. 

But Chaudhury docs not let 
him off so easily. “Та it because 
you have ohly one child? Or, is it 


beffled and is at a- 


sary for the  image-buildi 


' of even the "great teachers" ап 


**gteat helmsmen" of some inda. 
There must be many pictures of 
Stalin surrounded by children. 


But having seen thousands up- ` 


on thousands of pictures of" 
statesmen, I would say there are 
very fow who were as natural, or 


enjoying themselves as wholly as ' 


Nehru when be was in the midst 


' of children. One photograph in 


particular, showing Nehru ona 
merry-go-round, is unequalled in 


The. ant tionalnation of 


Day and the given to 

the rather phoney (and Ved 
.Mehtaish) а on “Chacha” 
unfortunately gavo an air of con- 
trivance to a very genuine trait of 
a very genuine man. But the real 


. Nehru is big enough to survive 
‘the harm done to him by oour- 


tiers. ` 

The bonds between Nehru and 
children were many: curiosity, a 
sense of fun, plavfulness, a spirit 
of adventure. He could make 
children forget their awe of him 


' through his extraordinarily mag- 


because you happened to be an - 


only son?” 
Once again the man who was 


called a Niagra of words is 


, stumped. 

Come to think of it, why are 
some people fond of children and 
others not? It may have some 
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netic smile and his contagious 
zest. He was not in the least pom- 
pous or wanting to lecture them— 
although adults, particularly 
diplomats and heads of govern 
meat, acoused him of wishing to 
moralise. Lecturing of course he 
did—few persons must have 
spoken to more people at formal 


` public meetings or in informal 


oonversations—but he did not 
talk down. Indeed, more often 
he talked “пр”. When he spoke 


, about foreign policy or nuclear 


` own 


.do attempt to 


'standing 


engergy to rural audiences, he 
was not condesoending but assu- 
that our villagers were as 
ble of understanding world 
problems (and ought to be thin- 
LE about them). as the urban 


Even аве spoke to child- 
ren, he avoided the cloying 
“nanhe-munhe” style and voca- 
bulary but adopted an earnest 
Rire Е person approach. The 


in **Glim of World : 

History" has a robust candour : 
about vere He tells his daughter, 
and thus! every young reader: 


“You must not take what I 
have written іп theso letters as 





ping many centuries and many 
important: happenings «nd then 
pitching my tent for quite a long. . 
time on some event which intere- ' 
ested опо. „І do not want you to 
take all this for granted.” 
үш каны ced e 
out o w grooves of thought, 
and ai ие со that thought 
must be a prelude to action: , this 
is the of Nehru's greatest 
legacy. - for children, he 
wanted them to think for them- 
selves апа to think in larger per- 
spective. That is why he talked to 
them about flowers and stars, 


‘about books and rivers, about 


the ideas of great philos 

and the achievements of peoples. 
He wanted them to know their 
past |but to be concerned. 
more and more about the [ише 
‘The various programmes that . 
are оран f ог Children’s Day 
stress both the 
aspect of | “discovery of India" 
and the ар of under- . 
world of science. 
But these éfforts are as yet oon- 
fined to urban children. What 
is: needed is а more comprehen- 
з movement which 
our rural children to 





Let us not "forget that almost 
all those who are ohildren today 
will be there to greet the twenty- 
first century at its birth. C] , 
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Glimpses — 
from: 
Nehru 


The second volume of Dr S. Gopal EN 
Jawakarlal Nehru: A Biography has just 
come out. Some of the passages from it 
are reproduced here as they have а direct 
bearing оп many of the problems facing 
the nation today. — Editor 


I entire y agree with you that as a people we have 
lost tke public sense of social j . To put it 
differently, our standards have fallen greatly. Indeed, 
we have 3ardly any standards left except not to be 
found out.... We drift along calmly acoepting things 
as they a-e. We see the mote in other 
and not the beam in our own or our friends’ eyes. 
We are strong in condemnation of those who are 
our opponents, but we try not to see the obvious 
faults of pur friends. What are we to do? I confess 
my minc is not clear, although I have thought of 
` this a great deal. 
Letter to B.G. Kher, July 26, 1949 


I travel about a great deal in India and see' vast 

crowds of people. They are friendly crowds and 
they give-me a feeling of basio strength. And yet the 
sight of & child or a boy or a girl without adequate 
food or ciothing or house to live in always produces 
a sense ог in me as well as a sense of shame. 
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I compare my own comfort and well-being with that 
child of India who is our responsibility. ` 


- Letter to Chlef Ministers, November 6, 1953 


I must say that the Americans, for all their great 

achievements, impress mo less and less, so far as 
their human quality is concerned. They are apt to 
be more hys as а people than almost any 
others except perhaps the Bengalis. The Russians 
follow wrong courses often enough, but they remain 
calm and collécted about it and do not show excite- 
ment. 


Letter to C. Rajagopalachari, July 3, 1950 


Y views about compensation for land are very 
definite. Beyond a certain figure, I do not 
think any compensation should be given. The whole 
social purpose of our land legislation is defeated if 


_ we give exorbitant compensation... We have got 


into strange ideas of thinking private property 
sacrosanct, and unfortunately our Constitution 
makes us partly succumb to these ideas. The only 
thing sacrosanct is the: human being and other 
matters should be judged from the social point of 
view of human betterment. 


Letter to K.N. Katju, August 28, 1953 


I have viewed with dismay and sorrow the narrow 
and communal outlook that has progressively 
grown in this country and which shows itself in a 
variety of ways. I shall cease to be Prime Minister 
the moment I realize that this outlook has come to 
stay and that I cannot do my duty as I concelve it. 


Letter to Mehr Chand Khanna, June 6, 1949 


any person raises his hand to strike down another 
on the ground of religion, I shall fight him till 
the last breath of my life, both as the head of the 
Government and from outside. 
: Speech ai Delhi, October 2, 1951 
HAT real Hinduiam may be is a matter for each 
individual Hindu to decide. We can only take 
it as it is practised. In practice, the Hindu is cer- ` 
tainly not tolerant and is more narrow-minded than 
almost ay person in any other country except the 
Jew. It does not help much to talk of Hindu ` 
philosophy, which is magnificent. The fate of India 
is largely tied up with the Hindu outlook. If the 
present Hindu outlook does not change radically, І · 
am quite sure that India is doomed. The Muslim 
outlook may be and, Ithink, is often worse. But it 
СОСО кке difference to the future of 


Letter to K.N. Katju, November 17, 1953 


Ir is fairly easy to make a list of what we would 

like to have. It is more difficult to get that done 
in the proper order of priority. To attempt to do 
many things at the same time sometimes results in 
nothing being done. 


Letter to Jayaprakash Narayan, March 17, 1953 П 
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SOVIET VIEW 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Legacy | 


G.G. KOTOVSKY | ЭР 


\ 
Т year marks the ninetieth birth anniversary of 

Jawaharlal: Nehru, the outstanding statesman of 
our tims, the first Prime Minister of independent 
India, who for seventeen years headed the Govern- 
ment of his country. The Soviet people cherish 
Nehru's memory as a man of mighty intellect and 
magnanimous soul, scholar and writer, patriot full of 
love for his people, ardent champion of international 
peace ard a great friend of the Soviet Union. One of 
the foremost leaders of the Indian national-liberation 


movemeat, Nehru is rightly considered the architect ' 


of the new, liberated and Independent India. 
The Listoric role of Nehru, who proceeded from 
the actual situation in India of the mid-20th century, 
lies in the fact that he realised the need to elaborate 
a strategy for independent India’s development with 
due regard to socialist construction. This was the 
outcome of his experience as a leader of the Left 
‘wing of the Indian National Congress in the 1930s 
and 1940s. The fact that Nehru was profoundly 
im by the Great October Socialist lution 
and by the achievements of the USSR in'the cons- 
truction of a “пет civilisation" (to use Nehru's ex- 
pression: is well known. Along with the theory and 
ctice of Gandhism. as well as West: European 
iberaliun, it was the Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
and the translation of its principles into reality that 
exerted a determining influence on, the evolution of 


Dr Eotovzky is the Head of the Department of India 
and South Asta in the Institute of Oriental Studies 
under JSSR Academy of Sciences. ` 
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Nehru as thinker and politician — the complex and 
controversial intermingling of these three factors 
determined both a certain ecleoticiam in his ideology 
and oompromises and deviations in his political 
career. 

Nehru had to face a oomplicated international and 
domestic situation. He had to act in a country 
where finding solutions to innumerable problems was 
made more difficult by acute struggle in politics, by 
flerce resistance from | conservative and feudal forces 
to all progressive initiatives. Nehru and his followers, 
however, sucoceded in working out and implementing 
such a policy which brought about a Suis of sig- 
nificant in the economic, social and cultural 
life of India. Nehru boldly put forward the task of 
achieving economic independence through industrial 
isation, with emphasis on development of the publio 
seotor and utilisation of planning. He understood the 
crucial importance of the national economy as the 
foundation and guarantee of national independence. 

From the outset, the noie polle of indepen- 
dent India was to encourage onal entrepreneur- 
ship and to restrict gradually the influence and posi- 
tion of foreign capital, to attain fall independence in 
external economic relations — and to achieve all this 
by enhancing the role of the state in the country’s eco- 
nomic life. As a result of this policy, the country suc- 
ceeded within 3 to 5 years in overcoming for the most 
part the consequences ‘of Partition. These were the 
years which saw the evolution of certain basic prin- 
ciples of Indian economic policy, which were further 
developed during the fulfilment of the five-year Plans. 

Trying today to find an approach to a proper 
assessment of the tremendous heritage of ideas and 
deeds which Nehru left to India and to progressive 
mankind, one should note some major fundamental 
principles which determined his economic 
and the economic policy pursued under his guidance,’ 

Nehru was firmly convinced that the only way to 
improve the well-being of any country was through 
indostrialisation. Therefore tion is the 
first fundamental principle of independent economic 
and, consequently, political development. 

Along with this, he pointed out clearly that indus- 
trialisation means the establishment of key industries. 
primarily heavy industry: steel and engineering coup- 
led with appropriate development of a power genera- 
tion base. Addressing Parliament as far back as 
December, 1952, Nehru emphasised that unless India 
possesses key industries, it would not be in a position 
to safeguard its political independence. The same 
idea was reiterated in the famous address to the All- 
India Association of Entrepreneurs in A 1956: 
“It is essential to have heavy industry even for preser- 
ving your freedom and independence”. To Nehru 
the problem of independence and that of indus 
trialisation, in the sense of establishing heavy industry, 
were two sides of the same coin. 

In one of his last articles, written just before the 
Bhubaneshwar session of the Congress in January 
1964, Nehru wrote: “Effective progress can only be 
made if industry is engaged in a big way. Almost all 
industry depends upon some basio industries. It does 
become important to have the basic industries in 


- order to industrialise the country,... When basic 
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industries develop, the foundation of industrialisation 
is laid, after which other steps can be taken pro- 
gressively and rapidly”. In 1956, when the strategy 
of industrial development was being shaped, Nehru 
told Indian industrialists, “If we really wish to 
industrialise, we must start from the heavy basic 
mother industries". 

Therefore, the second fundamental principle of 
Nehru's economic conception is that of establish- 
ment of heavy industry. This progressivo thesis doter- 
mined not only the economic Views of Nehru but his 
activity as Primo Minister and as Chairman of the 
Pianning Commission and the National Develop- 
ment Council. ; 

Nehru was fully aware that it was impossible to 
industrialise the country along the lines of private 
capitalist appropriation, with its main stimulus of 
profit-hunting. . Delivering in 1959 the Inaugural 
Address of the Maulana Azad Lectures, Nehru said 
that ‘‘what is called ‘free enterprise’ will never appeal 
to the masses of our people". It was with utmost 
consideration that he tackled the role of large-scale 
capital in the Indian economy. Speaking at the 1963 
session of the AICC in Jaipur, he said plainly: 
* Monopoly is the enemy of socialism. To the extent 
it has grown during the last few years wo have 
drifted away from the goal of socialism." 

S of the need to develop the public sector, 
Nehru said: “Whero the principal means of produc- 
tion, are in private hands, they may lead to private 


exploitation, to private monopoly and the like: That. 


is why we are opposed to it...” 

In the complex context of Indian reality, in the 
conditions necessitating the carrying out of industri- 
alisation in & predominantly backward agricultural 
country, he sought genuinely Indian ways of socio- 
economic transformation. > 

Thus, the third fundamental principle, that of 

d economy with predominant .public sector 

lopment, came into existence. The mixed- 
economy formula is part and parcel of Nehru's con- 
cept of socialism. Of course, his interpretation of 
socialism and the ways to achieve it differ from that 
of Marx. It is important, however, to emphasise 
the importanoe he attached to public ownership of 
the means of production. In one of his last. articles, 
which should be taken as part of his political testa- 
ment, Nehru wrote: *'Socialism means equality...In 
order to take steps towards introducing a socialist 
structure of society, it is inevitable that the major 
means of production should be owned or oontrolled 
by the state. Otherwise, the old order which we wish 
to change will continue and all the vested interests of 
that order will flourish.” Characterising the pheno- 
menon of mixed economy, he adds plainly: "...The 
question is who controls that economy and whether 
it functions for the common good, or for the good 
of a small number of individuals. Therefore, all the 
strategic points of that coonomy should be con- 
trolled on behalf of the people." 

Economic modernisation and industrialisation in 
the conditions of mixed economy were out of ques- 
tion unless planning principles were introduced. It 
was a little before Independence that Nehru came 
out as a staunch supporter of planning. It is common 
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knowledge that he initiated the Planning Com- 
mission and the Five year Plans. He took a firm 
stand on this issue. “Planning is essential and with- 
out it there will be anarchy in our economic deve- 
lopment," he said at the 1955 Avadi Congress. 

The fourth fundameníal principle of eoonomic 
policy is thus that of planning. This principle seems 
to be the focus of the [ndian model of state capita- 
lism: development of the public sector and of the 
private sector regulated by the state. It was the 
implementation of the policy of state-capitalism 
which with all its inconsistency and inherent contra- 
dictions led to the achievements of the Indian 
economy. After Independence, overall industrial 
output has grown more than three times and the 
output of heavy industry has outstripped that'of 
light and food industries. Е 
‚ The foundation of national power engineering — 
large-scale hydro-electric and thermal power sta- 
tions, oil industry, eto. — was laid. The names of 
previously unknown townships and villages, where 
large steel plants were put up, Bhilai and Bokaro, 
are famous today throughout the world. Many abso- 
lutely new branches of industry were set up in the 
country: machine-tool construction, aviation, fine 
machine-building, nuclear power engineering, etc. 

Transformation of the Indian village oceupied an 
important place in Nehru’s economic strategy. He. . 
was aware that unless the extreme backwardness of 
Indian agriculture was overcome, no substantial 
economic progress was feasible in such a large 
country. At no time did Nehru set the city against 
the countryside or industry against agriculture. In 
his opinion, it was only through harmonious deve- 
lopment of both sectors that the base for comprehen- 
sive modernisation of the whole economic and social 
life could be built. Writing about the principal goals 
of the Third Plan, Nehru noted: “Wo shall find that 
this industrial progress cannot be made without 
agricultural advance and progress. The fact is that 
the two cannot be separated...” Nehru rightly 
believed that the fundamental conditions for agricul- 
tural progress were: full and complete implementa- 
tion of land reforms; introduction of modern 
methods of agriculture; development of different 
forms of agricultural cooperation up to cooperative 
farming under which, however, “each individual 
peasant will own his share of the land”. At the samo 
time, Nehru was never tired of emphasising that 
effective development of agriculture “... can only be 
made if industry is en in a big way”. 

Therefore, the inter-dependent development of indus- 
try and agriculture, the modernisation of the latter on 
the basis of comprehensive social and agro-technioal 
measures, is the fifth fundamental principle of the 
strategy worked out by Nehru. 

Nehru held that this programme of socio-economic 
transformation was only realisable in conditions of 
democracy, of free functioning of representative 
institutions. Only extensive and free participation of 
the masses in socio-economic and cultural transfor- 
mation could ensure the acoomplishment of develop- 
ment tasks. ‘ 

Nehru was a consistent fighter against the rem- 
nants of feudalism, casteism, medieval obscurantism, 
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апа alasin and communal discord. The integration 
of all _ndian ethnic groups into a unified Indian 
nation could be attained on the basis of respect for 
national peculiarities and equal development of all 
Indian languages and cultures. This was the goal of 


a 

In other words, humanism, democracy, secularism 

and socio-economic progress oonstitute an integral 
of Nehru's heritage. 

In accomplishing the far-reaching goals of indus- 


trialisation, Nehru turned to the experience ofthe, 


Soviet Union. The purposefulness of Soviet-Indian 
econom c cooperation reveals itself in its basic dis- 
pe features.: The first feature is that this oo- 
ticn develops in the fleld of building the oore 
India's industria] potential — power industry, 
metallurgy, and heavy machine-building. The cons- 
truction with Soviet assistance of iron and steel 
works end other industria] projects has'gone a long 
way towards laying the foundations for India's eco- 
nomic independence. This is borne out by the fact 
that these enterprises acoount for the bulk of the 
country’s heavy machines. The many-sided Sovict- 
Indian cooperation in the field of strengthening tho 
energy tdse of India — from oil production to ‘refin- 
‘ing, fron coal mining to building power stations — 
has acquired special importance іп the conditions of 
energy crisis which has hit the capitalist world. 

The second feature is that every new stage means a 
step towards lessening the dependence on external 
economt factors. Indeed, Soviet economic, scientific 
and tecanical assistanoe has helped India create its 

.own na-ional cadres — designers and maintenance 
engineers, technicians and workers. Also, a start has 
been made towards creating a national base of large- 
scale Industrial construction. : 

The third distinctive feature is that this cooperation 
has plared the role of. an important yst in 
Soviet-Irdian commercial relations aud thus exerted 
ап impoctant favourable influence on the growth of 
Indian exports to the Soviet Union. à 

These ties are of ‘importance for the Soviet 
Union, too. Not only have they enabled the Soviet 
economy to import some essential goods from India, 
but ther have promoted the overall growth of the 
economi», scientific, social and cultural potentials in 
both ooantries, which in turn has‘created opportu- 
nities for more active participation of both the USSR 
and India in present-day world trade and inter- 
national economic relations. 

Soviet-Indian economic and trade relations thus 
make up the basis of overall cooperation between 
the two oountries. This basis has been expanding 
and gaining.strength over tho years, embracing over 
newer srheres of relations and aoquiring newer forms. 

It is e"ident that unless many fundamental views 


on foreign policy issues of both countries coincide, 


all-round develópment of Soviet-Indian cooperation 
would not have been such a success. In Indian 
foreign policy Nehru laid down the basic principles, 
which im their entirety comprise the foreign polioy 
“line” cf Nehru. These are the principles of the 
struggle гог peace, for the relaxation of international 


tension, for the reinforoement of friendship among 
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the administrative reorganisation of Indian states on ' 
‘atio basi | 
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peoples. At the same time, he emphasised that the 
policy of non-alignment pursued by India has а 
positive value. Peace in Nebru’s understanding meant 
not merely refraining from war but adopting an 
active and positive approach to mternational relations. 

The elaboration and translation into reality of the 
policy of non-alignment and positive ‘neutrality was 

a great achievement of Nehru as ‘the architect of 
India's foreign policy. - 

The stand India took. found profound understan- 
ding in the Soviet Union. Brezhnev said: "India was 
one of the pioneers of the non-aligned movement and 
oontributed to the formation of its progressive prin- 
ciples. Action against colonialism and racialism, 
opposition to imperialist military blocs, support for 

peoples fighting for national liberation, adherence to 
principles of peace and peaceful coexistence—all has 
won deservedly high prestige for India's policy”. 

Cooperation of the two countries in the interna- 
tional sphere gained а new impetus after tbe con- 
olusion in 1971 of the historic Treaty of Peaoe, 
Friendship and Cooperation. The Treaty summed 
up the alround political, economic, trade, scientific, 
technical and cultural cooperation between the two 
countries in the period till 1971.&nd opened up a 
new stage in the development of relations. It con- 
firmed the long-term and comprehensive character of 
Soviet-Indian cooperation. At the same time, the 
Treaty has become an important factor for stabili- 
sing the international situation. It provides a strì- 
king example of the genuinely equul and friendly 
relations between the two countries. 

Soviet-Indian relations as a factor of world politica 
is not a temporary, transient phenomenon. On the 
contrary, it flows from the role that the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the Soviet Union 
and India’s national-liberation movement and India 
have played and continue to play in the worldwide 
historical process. 

Nehru reared friendship and coopattion with 
the Soviet Union, as one ofthe cornerstones of his 
policy. He admitted that the attention paid to the 
problem of peace in'the Soviet Union is perhaps, 
greater than in any other country. During his second 
visit to our country in 1961, he said that the Soviet 
Union stands for peace and disarmament for it is 
engaged in accomplishing the great task of oon- 
structing a new society. He underlined that relations 
between the peoples of the Soviet Union and India 
would grow ever closer and friendlier. To 
Soviet-Indian friendship as the apple of the eye is a 
significant part of the political testament of 
Jawaharlal Nehru.[ ] 





As I looked at these pictures, I thought of the vast 
army of children all over the world, outwardly different 


they gradual 
cesential ed ia to be s M bug ana playful and 
to make life richer for ourselves and others, 
— Jawaharlal Nehru 
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National Struggle 
and Growth 
of’ Communalism : 


BIPAN CHANDRA 


T= strong Hindu tinge in much of hationalist- 

thought and propaganda, in spite of the basically 
secular gpproach and [ошл of the Indian 
National Congress, ten repel and alienate 
Muslims instinctively. It dedi cenare them 
towards a.communal outlook with the feeling that 
the success of such a national movement would 
mean "a Hindu su in Indian politics.” This 
was particularly true. of the strong Hindu religious 
element in the extremist thought and propaganda 
from 1905 to 1909. Many of the Extremists identi- 
fled nationalism with the revival of Hinduism and 
saw nationalism as religion — which was invariably 
in the nature of things, Hinduism’. They tried to 
provide a Hindu ideological under-pinning to Indian 
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nationaliam or at least a Hindu idiom to its day-to- 
day political agitation. 

, important in this respect was the role ofa 
certain type of modern literature in Bengali, Hindi, 
Urdu and other Indian languages whose tone was 
often communal. Representative of this were the 
novels of Bankim Chatterjee, which became proto- 
types of much of later Indian literature of this genre. 
Bankim treated Muslims as foreigners and identified 
nationalism or Indianhood or indigenousness with 
Hindus: The former were usually cast in the role of 
oppressive and lecherous. tyrants, while Hindus were 
portrayed either as heroes struggling for positive 
values, including freedom or as traitorous collabor- 
ators. This type of literature inevitably led to resent- 
ment in literate Muslims and alienated them. 
from the emerging national movement.? 

Of oourse, any intellectual or writer may adopt 
what may be described as Bankim's approach as part . 
of writer's licence, especially шш the process of 
nation-in-the-making was in its initlal stage. And 
Bankim had no strong national sentiment to guide 
him. More important was the use to which he was 
put later., was hailed as a great nationalist writer 
precisely for the wrong reasons; some of his novels 
were as genuine historical novels. His 
role became reactionary ‘and communal not so much 
in his own times and not so much in terms of his 
own Writings, but ‘because of the manner in which 
their "communal" were hailed to serve chauvi- 
nism and communalism. It is interesting to note that, 
as m intelligentsia’ began to arise among 
Bengali Muslims and national sentiment spredd 
among them, they tended to accept Bankim asa 
great Bengali "writer, in spite of his negative portrayal 
of Muslims. Butthe semi-communal Hindu writers 
insisted that he was great precisely because of this 
portrayal. Consequently, the onalist Muslim 
intellectuals ‘gradually yielded to the pressure of the 
loyalist and communal Muslim writers.3 

Tilak too enoouraged the growth of the Hindu 
tinge in Indian nationalism through the revival of 
Ganesh Puja and Shivaji Festival with their Hindu 
religious overtones. It is true, however, that his basio 
political. propaganda and agitations were organised 
around political and economic issues and contained 
little. appeal to Hinduism, and certainly much less 
than in the case of Aurobindo Ghose and B.C. Pal. 
He glorified Shivaji because the Maratha ruler was 
a popular heroin Maharashtra. In northern India, 
he said, he-would have adopted Akbar as the com- 
mon hero of Hindus and Muslims*. But while 
Tilak’s politics, ideology and agitational methods 
were not communal, and a large part of the “com- 
munalism” imputed to him ie т result of large- 
scale falsification of history by imperialist writers | 
like V. Chirol and by the later Hindu and Muslim 
communalists, there is no doubt that because of the 
Hindu’ tihge they bred, communalism among both 
Hindus and Muslims and antagonised the later. 

As pointed out earlier, many Extremist leaders 
like Aurobindo Ghose, Bipin Chandra Pal and Lajpat’ 
Rai used Hindu symbols, idioms and myths in their 
political speeches and writings. India was often refer- 
Ted to as Mother Goddess, or compared with Kali, 
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Durga and other Hindu goddesses. The revolutionary 
terrorists swore by the Gita and Kali, and some even 
saw in the Hindu tinge a revolutionary feature. 

All this caused unease and apprehension in the 
minds of the educated and politically conscious Mus- 
lims during the 1890s and 1900s; they viewed the 
National Congress as a Hindu movement. It created, 
as S. Abid Husain has pointed out, “general unrest, 
panic and doubt” and “ап atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion" among them, especially in northern India. 
Till then, “the secular nationalism of the Congress 
had a greal appeal" for Muslims. But now “‘circum- 
stances became extremely unfavourable for secular 
nationalism among Muslims and it received a great 
set-back5. 

А contemporary Muslim intellectual, who was 
otherwise oriented towards vigorous nationalism, 
expressed these feelings in words which bear repro- 
duction in full. In an article in the Comrade under 
the heading ‘Communal Patriot", Mohamed Ali 
wrote in 1912: : 


history 
mulas, and by a natural and inevitable process ‘nationality’ 
and ‘patriotism’ began to be associated with Hindutbm. The 
Hindu Communal patlot sp into existence with ‘Змагар 
as his war cry...He knows, of course, the use of words like 
‘India’ and ‘territorial nationality’ and they form an important 
part of his шагу. But the Muslim weighs on his con- 
all the same, as a troublesome irrelevance; and he 
would thank his stars If some great exodus or even geological 
cataclysm could give him riddance....The spectacle of a 
ahead Hinduism, dreaming of self-government and playing 
with its ancient gods clad in the vesture of democracy, 
the conservative Muslim... He felt as if he was being treated as 
an alien, as а meddlesomo freak, who had wantonly interfered 
with the course of Indian history. Strange incid nts were raked 
up from his long and eventful career, which һе was called upon 
toj сереш OF PEDE Бетен anil Do aero to loss 
as well. The‘ 


unal patriots’ among the 
розова in the dock, and loudly 
possible factor in the scheme of 
Later, in the post-1909 period, the Hindu tings 
was not so strongly etched. Even so, a vague Hindu 
aura pervàded much of Congress agitation or at 
least the idiom of Congress political expression. 
Gandhi's religiosity made its own contribution in 
this respect. Gandhi's politics was, of course, fully 
secular, and he appealed to the people on economic, 
political and moral grounds, never on religious 
grounds. He really catered to the new, secular 
national consciousness. His political thought, how- 
ever, was permeated with religiosity. Moreover, he 
often employed Hindu symbols, though their use by 
him was seldom offensive to the followers of other 
religions, The best example of his use of a religious 
symbol was his interpretation of independence as 
Ram Rajya. Similarly, his definitions of non-violence 
and truth were steeped in Hindu religious traditions. 
His notions of ‘spiritualising politics’ and ‘inner- 
voice’ were also rooted in a religious ideology and 
tended to create a religious aura around politics. Но 
also used cow protection and many other Hindu 
religious ideas, though his ideas on cow protection 
were very different from contemporary aggressive, 
communal versions. 
Moreover, as if replying to accusations of Hindu 
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religiosity, Gandhi encouraged similar religiosity 
among Maslims, Sikhs and Christians. He also 
tended to compromise with the religious tinge being 
imparted by communal nationalists among Hindus 
and Muslims. Thos his secularism came to represent 
the confluence of several religiosities or what 
Mohamed Ali described as "federation of religions”. 
Gandhi's approach was paralleled, for example, by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who in his early years 
simultaneously promoted nationalism and religiosity 
among Mnslims?. The culmination of this trend was _ 
the Khilafat movement which represented anti- 
imperialism through a religious issue. 

Apart from Gandhi, leaders like Subhas Chandra 
Bose as well as many Congress workers freely used 
Hindu symbols, myths and idioms; they found it 
difficult to bypass religion in their daily political 
practice. The only exceptions were Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the different Marxist parties, and a handful. 
of liberal intellectuals and politicians. It is there- 
fore not surprising that, during the 1930s, man 
young Muslim intellectuals were attracted by 
nationalism and not by the conservative, Hindu- 
tinged nationalism?. 

Inevitably, some of the Hindu tinge was carried 
into the functioning of the Congress Ministries from 
1937-39, especially at the level of the lower cadres. 

The secular aspects of the national movement were | 
distorted by several other features. A number 
of nationalist leaders assumed a dual socio-political 
role: they were Arau anomaly religous сов. tefor- 
mers within the circle of their oo-religionists and 
politioal leaders within the wider national political 
arena. This duality started with the very founders of 
the National Congress, or earlier still. Even Dada- 
bhai Naoroji was til the 1870s both a vigorous, 
secular nationalist and а Parsi socio-religious re- 
former. This often led the nationalist leaders to talk 
of ‘we’ with different meanings in different contexts, 
sometimes meaning Hindu or Muslim and sometimes 
Indian. While in theory it could be maintained that 
there was nothing wrong in a person being a good 
Indian and а good Hindu or a good Muslim, in 
practice this could apply only to their personal lives. 
It was neither possible nor desirable to have such 
dual public roles in a multi-religious country where 
communal elements were active with the full backing 
of the Government. This invariably spread con- 
fusion among the people, which was freely taken 
advantage of by the communal leaders. 

At its best, this dual socio-political role produced 
individuals like Ranade, Gandhi and Maulana Azad. 
At its worst, it led many Congress leaders to parti- 
cipate in the downright communal movements of 
Sangathan and Shuddhi on one side and Tabligh and 
Tanzim on the other. In any case, it encouraged the 
‘good Hindu=good Muslim friendship’ approach 
towards national integration. 

Much more damaging was the presence of ‘com- 
munal nationalists’ or even plain communalists in 
the ranks of the National Congress. The Congress 
leadership permitted openly communal elements or 
those whose ideological and political make-up con- 
tained a large dose of communalism to join the Con- 
gress and even ocoupy positions of leadership in it 
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“tensously championed 


from the local to the all-India plane. Such oom- 
munal nationalists often left Congress and 
opposed it from communal platforms. But soon after 
they would be readmicted into the 
leadership without any disavowal of their recent 
politics or even current communal or semi-com- 
munal iieology. ie 

Till the сапу 1930s, several leaders were simul- 
taneous y members and leaders of the Congress and 
the Hindu Mahasabha or the Muslim League. It 
was only in 1938 that the Congress barred its doors 
to mem>ers of the communal organisations. Both 
in Punjab and Bengal, many а Congress leader ‘had 
no diffculty in, simultaneously with nationalism, 
championing the ‘Hindu canse’ in respect of jobs or 
constitutional discussions or communal riots, But, 
while a communal Muslim joined the Muslim com- 
munal organisations, only the very rabid Hindu 
communalist would join the Hindu Mahasabha or 
the R.S.S. in the 1930s; the ordinary one tended to 
remain in the Congress, creating unease among the 
Muslims! > 

A large number ог newspapers such as the Tribune, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika and the Leader, known ‘as 
nationa ist newspapers and serving as the main 
printed vehicles for nationalist propaganda, simul- 


case of communal riots, for example, their editorials 
roundly condemned the riots, preached Hindu- 
Muslim harmony, and usually blamed tho Muslims 
as the Ditlators!2. Theit reportage was invariably 
loaded on the side of the Hindu communalists. 
Those newspapers - nationalism in one 
breath, and complained of Hindus losing Govern- 
ment jobs to Muslims in another. . The averagó 
Muslim reader could hardly be blamed for being 
suspicious of зар cpi qun e for failing to dis- 
tinguisk between two roles and for becoming 
embittered. | 


^ The Congress leadership failed to take note of and 
struggle against the communal: elements within the 
nationalist ranks, especially in the local and middle 
level leadership. There was also the wider failure to 
wago аву real, active, consistent and.principled poli- 
tical and ideological fight against Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh ocmmunalism. ` 

It would of course be wrong: to suggest that 
because of the Hindu tinge and other weaknesses 
discussed above the National Congress became a 
communal body and the national movement can be 
characterised as a Hindu national movement. Nor 
were these the ‘causes’ of the birth of communalism 
in modern India. They were rather a causo of the 
failure to check the rise and growth of communalism. 
They made it difficult to win over the Muslims to 
the Congress. Moreover, they put a powerful weapon 


in the hands of the Government and the communal- ` 


ists wh» used it effectively to turn away the Muslims 


‘from the national movement and to instill the feeling 


among. them that the success of this movement would 
mean Hindu domination. Even Gandhi could be 
portrared not as an Indian leading all Indians but 
as а Hindu leading all Hindus. 

The Hindu tinge also made it difficult to ideolo- 
gically oppose the Hindu communalists; and it helped 
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fold and ` 


Hindu communal causes. In ` 


the spread of а Muslim tinge among the Muslim 


nalists. 

А few other relevant points may be clarified here: 

(a) Use of religion and' the traditional religious- 
cultural idioms or the glorification of the past was 
not a special feature of the Indian national move- 
ment. They have been a very common feature of 
the 19th and 20th century national movements from 
that of the Greeks and Italians to that of the Irish. 
They have been used both as an easy method to reach 
the people with the new ideology of nationalism? 
and to restore among the oppressed and dominated 
peoples feelings of self-respect and self-confidence. 
Even the Soviet leadership appealed to the past and 
used traditional (pre-1917) symbols and idioms to 
mobilise the people during the Seoond World War. 
In fact, in India the process of appealing to the past 
was initiated by the entirely secular leadership of the 
Moderate period — Surendranath Banerjea was the 
first to glorify Shivaji and Guru Gobind Singh as 
national heroes during his 1877-78 speeches — and 
the more Hindu-tinged leadership of the Extremist 
period as а oonscious imitation of tho nationalist 
movements of the Greeks, the Italians and the Irish. 
The inculcation of self-respect and self-confidence was 
even more necessary in India because their distruc- 
tion was one of the basic features of colonial ideo- 


logy. | 

! But' the Indian national movement had to be 
different in this respect because Indians were a diffe- . 
rent type of people. It was essential not to follow 
Italy and Greece here, as Aurobindo Ghosh and 
others did, because а multi-religion, multi-caste . and 
multi-culture country like India could not afford to 
exalt, or claim to restore, any one religion, oaste, 
culture or historical tradition; it could not afford to 
build the new by appealing to the past or Бу preten- 
ding to be restoring or reviving it 14, : 

The task of the national leadership here was not 
only different but stiffer, more difficult, requiring 
immense patience, ideological clanty, and boldness. 
Here the appeal had to be entirely modern, secular 
and democratic. Here nationalism required ‘a funda- 
mental change in the system of values.” Here a 
national movement had to base itself on an entirely, 


' modern political, economic, social and cultural pro- 


gramme.as the Moderates had done and Nehru and 
the Left were doing, and not on а programme of 
cultural revival or ‘cultural nationalism’ as the Ex-' 
tremists and the later conservatives did. The latter 
would invariably divide for it was basically and per- 
haps inevitably based on the dominant Great Tradi- 
tion of the upper caste Hinduism of northern India. 
Nor was it a question merely of the division fostered 
by communalism. In time, it produced or would 
produce regionalism, casteism and tnbalism. 
Upper caste Hindus, among whom nationalism first 
arose, could identify cultural consciousness based on 
‘the Great Tradition with nationalism, but followers 
of other religions, members of the lower castes and 
tribel peoples would awaken, whenever cultural and 
political awakening came to them, to other cultural, 
social and religious traditions. They would rebel 
against any nationalisnr based on the culture of caste 


hierarchy. Then either nationalism would transform 
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itself to res reponn of their social and cultural ethos or 
they would take to communal, casteist, or other 
forms of divisive politics. Even women would not 
work actively for a movement that glorified and 
aimed at the restoration of the culture of their utter 
degradation and domination. 

(b) А major dilemma faced by the Indian national 
movement, as any other movement, was that any 
*massization' of politics wonld also tend to bring in 
the masses’ cultural and social outlook and 
ideology. As a recent author has pointed out, any 
nationalist attempt “to come closer to the mass of 

population was in the nature of things likely to adopt 
indu (or Muslim or Sikh) idom”. 

ё 50 long as the national movement was confined to 
the intellectuals, as in the Moderate phase in the 
19th century, it could maintain a certain balance in 
keepmg religion out of political vocabulary and 
trying to build an entirely modern nationalist ideo- 
logy. But as the social base of the movement shifted 
to the lower middle classes, most of whom were 
socially and culturally conservative and intellectually 

narrow and limited, its ideological modernity began 
to get compromised. As the movement reached down 
to the masses, religious idioms, myths, symbols 
entered its for in the language, culture, 
way oflife, and world-view of the Indian people 
religion played an important part. 

In India, therefore, simultaneously with modern 
mass politics, it was necessary and urgent to have а 
cultural revolution or complete modernisation. India, 
more than any other country, needed all-round radi- 
calism, based on a socially radical mass ideology and 
not merely political radicalism. Otherwise even mass 
politics, depending on the existing backward social 
and cultural consciousness of the masses, had this 
reactionary aspect that it would tend to strengthen 
socially backward ideologies and outlook. 

\ Finding the radical process more alow, tedious and 
difficult, and not having a ready-made consciousness 
to appeal to, the nationalist leadership found it easier, 
and tended to some extent, to appeal to the existing 
religious consciousness in order to create a national 
movement which would gradually help make India 
a nation and in time create the more advanced and 
modern seoular consciousness. But in the process, 
however unconsciously, it left spaoe for communa- 
lism and casteism. This failure of traditional leader- 
ship was in one respect shared by the rising Left-wing 
leadership. The latter too, with some exceptions as 
in Kerala, did not actively propagate modern culture 
and valuo systems among the people, let alone initiate 
a cultural revolution. It also did not mobilise its 
followers actively against communal and oastiest 
forces and ideology. 

(c) A sbarp distinction has, however, to be mado 
between religious consciousness and communalism. 
Uso of religious myths, symbols, idioms, etc., is not 
communalism though, it creates space, or keeps 
an opening, for communalism, and weakens defon- 
ces against it. It is also not one of the causes 
of communalism. Communalism arises for other 
reasons, though it uses religion for the purpose; 
and to that extent any intrusion of religious cons- 
clousness, etc., into nationalism contributes to the 
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growth of communalism. 

Not only Gandhi but even Tilak cannot be placed 
in the communal camp, though the latter's appeal to 
Hindu culture and an extremely narrow historical 
tradition proved harmful in the Indian context. In 

the entire criticism of the Hindu tinge 
should be put in its proper historical setting зо far 
as the post-1918 nationalists are concerned. Their 
use of the Hindu political idiom was very different 
from that of Aurobindo Ghose and Bipin Chandra 
Pal. To brand Indian nationalism since the 1870s 
as Hindu nationalism is absurd. It is also wrong to 
say that in the Gandhian era one of the basic 
elements of nationalism has been “orthodox and 
revivalist varieties of Hinduism.” Gandhi, not to 
speak of Nehru and the Left wing, was fully secular 
and free of religious narrow-mindedness. Even when 
couched in the language of religion — which was 
much less common than is asserted by his critics — 
his appeal was to modern, secular, economic, political 
and social principles. 

It is true that the leaders of the national move- 
ment and the intellectual generators of national 
consciousness were predominantly Hindu. It is also 
true that not all of them would measure up to the 
highest standards of secular nationalism.* But it is 


"equ true that in politics they did not act as- 


us; that they A ои a basically non- 
communal, secular nal movement. The national- 
ist intelligentsia was limited by olass but not by 
communalism or religion. As С.С. Shah, one of the 
most profound Indian writers on nationalism and 
communalism, has remarked, “non-communal bour- 
geois nationalism has always been the political 
ideology of the Indian National and the 
nation-wide political movements it organised''.18 


NOTES 

'Aurobindo Ghose, for example, wrote in 1908: “Na donalism 
is a religlon tht bas core Кот God. . If you are to 
be a Nationalist, if you assent to this of 
Nationalism, yoo Mast "io n the == rit.” And 
agein in 1909: ‘TI say no nationalism is а creed, а 
religion, a faith; I say that it is the Sana Dharma which 
for us is nationalism. This nation was born with 


the 

Dharma; with it, it moves and with | it grows." 

Similarly, Bipin Chandra Pal sald in 1910: “ the new 

nationalism in India stands the old Vedantism of the Hindus.” 

Quoted in K.P. sora ал, Com bendy atd Change 15 (adn 
Politics, New Delhi, pp 97-8. 

"Thor, for example, in 1917 the Bengal! journal the Al- 

Esam, criticised the absence of Muslims 


Bapa Amer by D.L. Rov, and pond “It mentions 
Nimai, М tya — but contains no 
trace of Muslim heroes Khan, Isa Khan and 
so forth. The pop of Bengal is seven crores — more 
than of these аго Muslims. Why then were Muslims ox- 
cluded from a national song composed for this vast 


natlon constituted of both: Hindus and Muslims?" In 1918, 
the Al Eslam wrote that a major ground for Hindu-Mulim 
friction was that “Hindus unjustly and unfairly attack Моз 

in literature." Similarly, in 1926, the Ahmadi complained that 
"Hindu cultura! media still bred anti-Muslim feelings." Quot- 
ed by M.N. Islam, Bengali Musiim Publi Opinion as ed 
in the ail Press, 1901-1930, Dacca, 1973, pp 113, 


M.N. 
‘Ram Indian Muslims, LS 1959, p 88. 
жрм dusain, The Destiny of Indian Muslims, Bombay, 


"S. aba 
Mel All, Selected Writings and Speeches, cditod by 
Afzal Iqbal, Vol I, р 77. 
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па were concerned, see the following comment of 
Boni Prasad: “It may be that all religions, if y under- 
stood, vould exert a &nd & harmonious but 
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гез worker Bulandshahr baso of its 
AICC im September 1937 that the Muslims looked upon the · uP., Hardy, The Muslims of British India, Cambridgo, 1972, 
District Cómmittee with suspicion because Hs mem- 227. 
bers “take partin the communal affairs.” ted а.с. Bombay, 1963, 
in Anite Singh, Мейли and ths Communal Problem 1936-1939: рр 173-4. Оп the other hand, the Muslim the 
UnpabLzhed М. Phil Dissertation, tre for and the R.S.S. were not only comm they wero 
. шоке, Jawaharia] Nohru University, Delhi, p 240 not at all. did not nation- 
амой communal newspapers took a similar alizm, Muslim or Hindu. wore just communal, 
but they did not claim to be secular and nationalist. and objectively аШев of collonialiam. 
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Pollution of 
Communication ` 
Flows in India 


SHYAM . RATNA GUPTA j 
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the Ministry of Information and 
This in brief is thé message of 
the wr ter, a former Government press officer, editor 
and didlomatist, now back in Delhi. 


RESTR UCTURE 


tame Men Mio n UE 
-personal gains. It is, therefore, now imperative that 
the Government communication marionettes, today 
masked and often tied, with service “‘strings” to the 
fingers and toes of their masters, face up to the con- 
sequences of their actions, undertaken willingly or 
under soercion, not leap-frog in their careers, helped 
by successive governments, Ministers, administrators, 
and pany functionaries, whom they serve slyly, 
lacod 

offices. 


phancy and "'off-the-record" good 

' Aotrally, the ‘reoord of the Information and 
Ministry has hardly been edifying since 

the Nehru days through the Governments of Lal 
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Bahadur Shastri, Indira Gandhi and Morarji Desai. 
The Janata Party frequently swore pot to misuse the 
information mechanism or try liis, ci or 


became a glad and captive victim — like its precur- 
sors and those succeeding it — of the nefarious 
nexus of the administrative-public relations-radio 
activists, for whom the bebests of their bosses had 
Primacy over professionalism or a professional code 
of conduct. Under the present Charan Singh Gov- 


‘ ernment as well, murmurs have been heard of the 
‚ malfunctioning and lack of 


ofeasionalism of the 

information mechanism in ho ` 
А зро has now been reached when the existing 
informa structure should be reorganised to 
strengthen the cause of democracy. This is not a sen- 
sational or negative su, but a logical sequel to 
the style of functioning of activist cadres among 
administrators and communicators, many of whom 
continue to flourish today, despite their past record 
of polluting communication flows and of happily 
supporting manipulative’ tactics and censorship. 
Having quickly switched their loyalty to their newest 
paren or in other cases with lingering sympathy 
ог their erstwhile masters of the’ authoritarian or 


„distributed, they manipulated со 
` by a single Ministry, a group of administrators or by 


te units would also 


veracity and pro- 


In most democratio countries appropriations aro 
‘raised for en television ере by the tele- 
communication departments, w multi-purpose 
publicity, press, advertising and public relations sells 
are attached to the Ministries or departments їп 
accordanoe with their needs and теѕоогоез. 
No centralised press unit is at present called for, 
and the existing media staff in India could be spread 
a to those who require and 

or 


mass media 
personne] devote themselves wholly to күк 
Work. The State information units could be 
reorganised in a more or less identical manner. 
Radio and television should select ‘their own media 
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or communication personnel who have professional 
expertise and are not merely the “blue-eyed-boys” 
of astute administrators or Ministers? 

Concentration and monopoly of economic power 
or wealth are frowned upon, as they are known to 
be inimical to democratic processes. Why should 
these trends be allowed to grow in the field of 
Government communication and media agencies in 
the contemporary, pluralistic Indian society. 


AN apocryphal story, now a part of the Emergency 
legends, which is repeatedly narrated with relish in 
intellectual as well as non-intellectual circles, is that, 
among those who had rendered the greatest disser- 
vice to the “regimen” of the former Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi, in June 1975-February 1977, the pride 
of place should go to the activist cadres of adminis- 
trators and censors in the Government, especially of 
tho Ministry of Information and Broadcasting in 
New Delhi and in State capitals of India. Conversely, 
these activist cadres had also, unintentionally, served 
national interests by ensuring that a Government, 
which had become increasingly blind to public 
opinion and had set itself on an authoritarian course, 
was dislodged peacefully and decisively at the very 
first opportunity given to the people in the general 
election in March 1977. 

How is it that the ruling leadership was so bliss- 
fully unaware of their alienation from the people 
who expressed their dissent so resoundingly through 
the ballot box? Before and after independenoe, Nehru 
had given the clarion call during times ‘of national 
crisis, "Freedom is in peril, defend it with all your 
might"— which, of course, included freedom of ex- 
preesion as well. Wby did activists among communi- 
cation experts in Government choose to ignore all 
this? What were the motives which encouraged them 
to choke or pollute communication flows and feed- 
back services between the ruling leadership and the 
peopk, with unparalleled zeal, thus creating a 
yawning gulf between them, filled with mutual sus- 

icion and distrust? Was this amnesia on their part 
cigned or deliberate? 

None of these tions can, of course, be ans- 
wered тс ока or briefly, but it will be clear, їп 
retrospect, that this "negative" or, to look at it from 
another angle, "positive" contribution of multi-media 
agencies of Government had a historical sanction, 
which can be traced over a period of three decades. 


Dunmc British rule, the information mechanism, if 
it could be thus labelled,. was unabashedly propa- 
gandist. It saw no merit in anything which opposed 
the Government of the time, and anyone who refer- 
red to the existing system of Government in favour- 
able terms was assured of reward in cash or kind. 
When independence came, there was a confusion of 
sorts among communication experts, coinciding 
with a period of honeymoon between the Govern- 
ment and the people, as everyone justifiably looked 
for and wag convinced of wisdom and astuteness in 
the solution of the country’s accumulated ills by the 
charismatic leadership of that time. 

The varied schools of public option — those who 
were freedom-fighters and had suffered before, as 
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well as those whose complicity with the previous 
rulers was well-known — spoke in subdued language. 


In those halcyon days the personnel of the inform- 


ation mechanism had unique camaraderie with jour- 
nalists and, for quite sometime, the press was merely 
an extension of the Government publicity system, 
handouts being the most acceptable coins of com- 
munication currency. Investigative or critical repor- 
ting was marginal, as it merely questioned in suave 
or muted words the standards of performance of 
individual Ministers. 

But the politico-economic problems were poisonous 
weeds which continued to spread throughout the 
country. Nevertheless, the head of the Government 
even then remained above suspicion or criticism. 

Manipulation of the information mechanism seems 
to have begun in the mid-sixties, when ‘individual 
officers coveted gains which they could not acquire 
easily on the basis of merit or competence. These 
officers were “experts” in “personalised” services, 
not in communication skills, and soon they began to 
dole out personal publicity, a head wine, first in 
thimbles and then in large decanters, to their bosses. 
This actually was a “golden age” for manipulative 
administration, with publicists willingly becoming 
the minions of administrators, and, more во, political 
leaders. . 

At this stage, it may be useful to describe the 
agencies, or rather invisible tentacles, of the Infor- 
mation Ministry, which, over a period of time, began 
to reach out into the far corners of the country. 

To begin with, there is the radio and television 
structure which, in its funotioning in the 1940s was 
regarded, not mistakenly, as a pleasant mixture of 
the Bohemian and Bloomsbury styles. In those early 
days, radio artistes and intellectuals, either genuine 
or spurious, were a mere handful and they, among 
themselves, operated the entire gamut of spoken- 
word and musical programmes. The majority of 
these radio pioneers looked upon their work as a 
vocation, rather than in a missionary spirit, but 
many more had been brought into it because of their 
high connections or closeness to the rulers at the 
time. One of the endearing fables narrated 
about the radio was that if a well-placed, well-related 
prospective entrant did not qualify as а programme 
producer, he or she would be invariably selected for 
a higher position, supervising the work of those 
very broadcasting types to whose ranks he or she 
had been denied entry. This tendency of giving 
vantage positions to those who “supervised” or 
“managed”, rather than evolved or produced pro- 
grammes and put them across to listeners, has 
persisted since Independence and its end is still not 
in sight. 

If any radio artiste, producer or performer is asked 
even today for his or her opinion on this “Indian 
phenomenon", he or she will confirm that the super- 
visory participation of radio administration has con- 
sistently exercised a deadening, hardly ever an 
enlivening, influence on their creativity. 

There has also been an undeserved or misplaced 
glamour attached to the radio, which attracted social 
celebrities or their relatives. As a new medium of - 
communication, it called for a glib tongue or ready 
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wit on the part of prodiicers and receptivity of its 
*meseage" could not be judged acourately or easily. 
Moreover, yardsticks or norms to judge broadcasting 
talent. were, and still are, notoriously uncertain, and 
it was easy for the “smart set" to acquire radio 
notormty. А more or lees similar situation prevailed 
in the television services which began in the 1960s as 
an extension of, and are gradually aoquiring an 
identity not dissimilar to that of, the radio, thus 
sharing the major weakness, with its less colourful 
sister organisation, of being short on professionalism, 
and weighed down with administrative or supervisory 


Nert to the radio-television network is the Press 
Information Bureau, with the “web” it has woven, 
aided by a score or more of its offices in the country. 
Initially organised as a “think tank” or a “brains 
trust" in the field of communication, it gradua 
depended for its “brains” on the Ministry an 
unerriagly, “thought” with it. p 

The: services of.the other agencies of the Ministry 
‘might be described more briefly and in general terms. 
The Cirectorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity 
reminds one, in the American slang, of a coaster- 
roller, g largesse in the form of advertise- 

: ments and printing “jobs” on principles which had a 
' logic ell their own. The Publications Division had its 
orgin in the Counter-propaganda Directorate and 
somo ef the titles it has brought out are good but 
others. are just political tracts or pamphlets. Most of 
its publications may be attractive to look at but, 
ario end are mostly unreadable, either because of 
printing or idiomatic solecisms or uneven, erratic 
editing. Further, this media unit could never get over 
its “propagandist” past or acquirea professional 
face. . 
The Directorate of Field Publicity, with its 180- 
odd-offices in the remote regions of the country, may 
be likened to a drum-beater ora larger-than-life-size 
manager of a multi-lingual travelling cirous, which 
dutifully raised slogans manufactured mostly in Delhi. 
The R»search and Reference Division, intended to 
provide an archival service, functioned asa machine 
scattering besmeared paper bullets or water-filled 
balloons, which rarely their сри. T ' 

The great celluloid experiment for visual orma- 
tion, namely, the Films Division, was dismantled, 
soon after dence, as it was ‘brazenly propa- 
oe ee суш g the message 
of the rulers to captive audi was rediscovered, 
and it was aocordingly revived in the carly fiifties. 
Amusing: stories about people streaming out of 

cineme houses at the time of mandatory “ошо 
information films of mediocre quality аге staple 
in the popular press. 

The Institute of Mass Communication, a kind of 
“Thirc World" school for training those interested 
in communication skills, began to function in the 
1960s with an opulent look, whioh concealed its 
hollow academic pretensions. 


ABOVE these agencies, however, loomed large the 
adminsstrative structure of the Ministry which mani- 
pulated these communication arms with unfailing 
instinc-. But wisely enough, it kept in the baok- 
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ground so that whatever did go wrong in interpreta- 
tion or implementation of communication flows 
could naturally be laid squarely at the doors of the 
media agencies. No doubt, a few talented Secretaries 
of the Ministry — out of a dozen strange administra- 
tive types with no ‘background of communication 
skills, and susceptible to human wiles or the lure of 
foreign lands — tried to impart a semblance of pro- 
fessionalism to the services, but with little success. 

These few exceptional Secretaries also came into 
conflict with their political bosses for one reason or- 
another. Indeed, there is an intriguing history of 
constant friction between at least two Ministers and 
their Secretaries in the Information Ministry. It is 
also Known that a Minister-Secretary 
even on talking terms, but the Minister invariably 
got his or her way by asking a favourite Joint, Deputy 
or Under to carry out orders. 

Thus, if media agencies failed in oompleting a 
given task, the failure was more of administrators 
than of media personnel, but the latter were con- 
venient pos ipie in critical. situations. It was not 
so much professionalism, which was given import- 
ance, as administrative manipulation in the informa- 
tion services. In the Press Information Bureau, 
officers found it to their advantage to become 
of the entourage of Ministers with whom WOT. 
às they soon discovered that political information, 
sycophancy and personalised publicity were 
to professional skills ог the writing-up of govern- 
mental activities. Further, if a Minister 
was action-oriented, with a taste for personal glori- 
fication, he could easily ensure that his information 
о", got the plums of promotion sooner than 


In the late 50s, the lapses of the Information 
Bureau were already well known, and it was felt that 
а ошаш Maii sd Bae T cuu: 
there was a possibility of calling a halt to po ing 
of information personnel. But this did not happen. 
Indeed, the reverse of what was expected to informa- 
tion services turned out to be the case, as the ranking 
of personnel in the service, which was and 


notified with great fanfare on F 29, 1960, was 
constantly ch and changed with or without 
reason, and individuals kept for years in ono grade at 


the free will of administrators. In the words of an 
administrator, the information service is known to be 
the most mismanaged in the country. The ritual of 
Sparen pomonari committee was held with 
no set time-table — it could be held once in three- 
fourths of a decade or more оп one excuse or another. 
In tho meantime, ad hocism was the rule. There were 
even rumours, which could: be neither ved or 
disproved, that oonfidential reports of cers, on 
the basis of which the departmental committees 
formed their opinions, were “doctored” at the pro- 
per time, that is, when the meetings of such com- 
mittees were imminent. In one case, a list of pro- 
motees from one administrative grade to another was 
stated to have been scrapped because of mala- 
intervention by an administrator. And yet the 
prepared year after year continued to be regarded as 
sacrosanct and inviolable. 

In any case, once a departmental committee had 
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' head the 'nformation Bureau, the trend to 


gone through the ritual of scrutiny of “rolls” on the 
basis of political judgement rather than profeesional 
competence, the destiny of information experts was 
sealed by administrators, who themselves could 
judge performance largely in the narrow sense of 
fulfilment of their own behests, not in the broader 
interests of the Government or the country. The 
judgement of administrators, who are obviously 
ists, on the work of communication experts — 

.the task of communication being one of the most 
complex at present — was not infallible. There were 


instances Which illustrated how limited an adminis- , 


trator’s vision oould be, when he would cast himself 
іп the role of his political masters and look for 
personal aggrandisement. 
The advantage of a permanen servico soon turned 
sour and stagnation set in, with only those who 
could deliver “political goods” being noticed and 
promoted. Over a period, information work gave 
place to unimaginative publicity, mostly selective and 
one-sided. But it was still assumed — which perhaps 
was not entirely wrong in the 1960s — that govern- 
- mental or party interests necessarily coincided with 
' those of the nation. After this bl g of a political 
arty’s with the country’s promotional efforts, it was 
child’s play for information experts to "transform" 
giant rallies into “group” meetings and group mcet- 
ings into huge public rallies, irrespective of whether 
they were spontaneous or stage-managed, expressing 
dissent from or support of a cause or caucus. 
Emergency gave a tremendous boost to politicising 
of information services, with the administration 
manipulating the information operation and censors 
: acting as mindless, insensitive automatons or‘ puppets 
bereft of dece.cy or subtlety. It is amazing to recall 
how easily and quickly the information services were 
to serve not merely party but narrow per- 
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sonal ends, with censors following their "briefs", or. 


even exceeding them, wreaking Yengeanco on their 
victims and gloating, and indulging in Orwellian 
pranks even on those who, only a few months earlier, 
had been their colleagues or friends. The censors, 
with administrators of the Ministry behind them, 

to a rare degree іп not merely turning the 
communication flows into murky ceaspools but also 
choking them to such ар extent that rumours were 
regarded as truths and truths as no more than 


canards. . 
The signal defeat of Indira Gandhi's Government 


and the triumph of the Janata Party were, to quite’ 


some extent, in the- *'credit" column of the censors 
and administrators, both having pi ege experience 
in political ahd personal publicity. avenues for 
promotional facilities hastened their political educa- 
tion, and they looked for gains which they could not 
.have easily aspired for. А 
With the appointment recently of a он 
8 per- 
-manence of Information cadres and their agility in 
toeing the political line may have been checked after 
a period of 30 years, but this would appear to be 
' merely a temporary phase. For, the pollution of 
communication flows cannot easily be stopped, un- 
le.s the source is cleansed — and in this case the 
source, at present controlled by the Information 
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Ministry itself, must be given a long, hard look. 
THE only solution appears ti 
restructure the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting and reduce it to the status of ап administra- 
tive unit, and, secondly, to attach compact separate 
multi-purpose publicity cells to the various Minis- 
tries. These.cells, whether they are manned by pro- 
fessional journalists-turned-publicists or by adminis- 
trators, will have to give satisfactory answers to the 
public. Further, for the petiod they work with the 
Government, these publicists should forfeit the claim 
to being journalists who must nécessarily present 
both sides of the picture, that is, assets as well as 
liabilities of a particular pro me or plan. On the 
other hand, a publicist must necessarily try to projeot 

„a rosy picture, ‘soft-pedalling deficiencies in theory 

‘or in implementation, to enáble the Government to 
“sell its goods” to the publio. | р 

Unless this clear distinction is made between jour- 
nalism and publicity services, ‘it is not unlikely that 
the Information and Broadcasting Ministry may, 
over a period of time, do exactly what it did to 
Indira Gandhi — that is, gradually erode confidence 
in the Government. Indeed, it has "served" the Janata 
Government equally competently in its ‘ham-banded 
style, and continues with its 
phancy, of hoodwinking people and concealing -its 
hollow professional pretensions. ' 
In a democracy, national in $ can only on rare 

occasions be identified with vernment interests, 
and journalists must necessarily look at current events 
from their own broader or, 
viewpoints, but not through the rose-coloured glasses 
of Government publicists of today, quite & few, for 
instance, in the radio news service, with limited or 
no, experience in information skills. ] 
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PRESS AND GOVERNMENT 


Secrecy in Government is fundamentally anti- 
democratic, perpetuating bureaucratic errors. 
Open debate and discussion 'of public issues are 
ıvital. to our national health. , 

— Justice Douglas (USA) 


















` Only a free. and unrestrained preee can effec- | 
tively expose deception: in | Goverhment. And 
paramount among the responsibilities of a free 
press is the duty to prevent any part of the 
Government from deceiving the people and 
sending them off to distant lands to die of 
foreign fever and foreign shpt and shell. 





1 
— Justice Black (USA) 


be, first of ‘all, to ' 


if you like, distorted : 


n 


merry game of syco- `` 


Our Cultural. Heritage 


Communal Harmony 


The toiling masses of West Bengal have been able to secure thelr just 
demands and establish their democratic rights on the strength of their 


united struggle — unity which riges above the diversities of caste and creed. 


But the enemies of the common man are desperately trying: to break this 
feeling of togetherness so that their united struggle fails to achieve its eid. 
The enemies are trying to create discord in the name of religion and narrow 
provincialism. ; 


i Forget not this is the 'land of Rabindra Nath and Nazrul. In this State 
people of all communities, caste and creed have stood by each other in 
peace and turmoil — have shared each other's happiness and distress — are’ 
fighting for their rights together as one man. There is no place for narrow 

‘ parochialism nor for religious fanaticism in this State. The struggling 
masses are, ae believers i m provini and religious differences. 


Fight the PAE E forces with all your might till they are a 


: Defeat the unholy alliance of provocateurs and conspirators to break the 
unity of the toiling masses. 


Ц 


, | Maintain peace and harmony in West Bengal. 
\ 


Communalism and Provincialism are 


Enemies of the Masses 
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[sn happy to be here to discuss India’s defence 
EE strategy in the next decade.‘ In military parlance, 
DOCUMENT i strategy has a certain connotation as differentiated 
E from tactics. The former covers more basic aims 

and the overall plan to achieve those aims, When 
one is to discuss India's defence strategy, it.should 
be related to certain aims, it should have a plan of 
action to achieve those aims. А pedestrian way of 
- 9 enumerating India's aims will be to defend India's 
India S territorial integrity and sovereignty. In my view, 
i a more satisfactory way of describing the aim is to 

shield India’s political, social, economic and techno- 


logical developments from the pressures arising ош 

Defence Strategy of play of international forces.) Our objective is to 

І secure the full potential of our development for our 

M . , hundreds of millions: of people and for our large 
1n oountry with its resources. Security threats to India 

` or attempted imposition of technological hegemony 

i of certain powers are only symptoms of a more basic 


E cause. 
Next Decade change. That is the law оГ аар. Teal 
туйеш too; aa if ia сое ей, resists change. When 





) 'change. When Britain emerged as a major nation- 
. state—as the first modern nation-state—-it wes after 

C. SUBRAMANIAM | prolonged struggle with France and Spain. Similarly, - - 
^ the French Revolution and the Napoleonio wars 

heralded the emergence of France as a major nation. 

] The rise of Germany and Japan too came about only 

"E i | d after overcoming the resistance of the system. In 

more recent times the intertia of international 

Е Tesistance came in the way of early acceptance of 
the Soviet Union and China, after their respective 
revolutions, as major natlon;states with a decisive 

say in international affairs. only nation which 

from the beginning of its liberation did not have to 

contend with resistance from the international system 

in its development into the most powerful state on 

earth has. been the шеше о бше, This 





uniqueness of their develo t experience has its. 
own impect on t Беш ребер ons of the nature and 
working of the international 

We in' India recognise that that all things in world 


must continually change. We have inherited the 

conoept of one Yuga evolving into another and a 

cycle of Yugas. We have adopted the Wheel of 
Dharma (the Ashoka Chakra) in our flag signifying 

the continuity of change and the desirability of the 

change being smooth, continuous and managed _ like 

the fanctioning of a wheel. 
This nation has tremendous potential for develop- 
ment. Very few nations have been gifted with so 
much of sun, water potential and alluvial soil as we 
have and we are almost nt the yery beginning of out 
cultural development. If! we achieve the same 
_Ghlojatcy of production із easthmn UP and Bihar as 
has been done in Punjab, Haryana, western UP and 
elsewhere —and I see no reason why we should not 
be able to do it—India could become а-Ьгеай basket 
"of the world. We have a vast coastline, ала with 
coverage and the lucidity of expos the establishment of the extended eoonomio zone 
there is a vast area to be exploited for food and 

х minerals with the use oF modern ‘technology. Over, 
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he last ' thirty-two years since we became free, we 
have developed into one of the ten leading industri 
prank ae i of the world. We have built an infra- 

for more accelerated development. АП 
that we need is time for unimpeded development and 
security from interference and preasures from the 
international system dominated by a few nations. 
This isin fact our basic security problem. 

The present international system is essentially 
based on the understanding reaohed among the 
victoricus Allied Powers at Yalta in 1945. This system 
predates-the deoolonistion of the major part of the 
world and is bared on a hierachical and archaio 
stratification of nations into veto-wielding great 
powers and the rest. Over the next twenty years 
all ths veto-wielding powers aoquired nuclear 
weapors, and these nuclear weapons became symbols 
of gfect-power status and prestige. These great 
powers and their supporters are seoking to freeze the 
present hierarchical power system and to this end а 
hegemonistio measure has been imposed on the 
world ia the name of Non-proliferation Т . This 
name it somewhat of a misnomer because w the 
Treaty does is to license the unlimited proliferation 
of nuc.ear weapons by the five nuclear weapon 


. Onthis Yalta model of five-power dominance is 
superimposed a system of superpower bipolarity. 
SALT is the system of legitimisation of this bipolar 
dominance and is a process in which arms build-up 
at the highest m ata mutually agreed-to pace is 
decided upon. In this process even tbe other three 
nuclear weapon powers have по say. This trend of 
concentration of power in the hands of a few powers 
runs contrary to the general trend over the last three 
decades towards decolonisation and greater sovereign 
equality among nations. The trend towards concen- 
tration of military power in the hands of the few 
nations led to the formation of various military 
blocs, while the trend towards greater autonomy and 

, sovereign equality led to the non-aligned movement. 
Today zhe maoniy of nations belong to the category 
of notaligned and number continues to in- 
crease. On the other hand, at least two military 
pacts have collapsed as non-viable and one or two 
more are getting atrophied. 

In the last ш veste aufi е ава of the 
Seconc World War, thoro have been a number of 
instanozs of international use of force. Barring one 
or two, most of them have taken place in the deve- 
loping orld, in the newly declonised countries. The 
Korear war, the Vietnam war, the Arab-Israeli wars, 
the Indo-Pakistan wars and the Sino-Indian border 
war, illustrate this point. Besides these, there have 
been a number of wars of national liberation such 
as thoze in Algeria, Cyprus, South Yemen, Angola, 

ue, Zimbabwe, etc. In all these wars the 
major К ied nations were involved either as 
colonial powers, intervening .powers or suppliers of 
weaponry to elther or both sides. 

The »oint to be taken note of is that the wars took 

in the territories of the developing nations. 
рае B ап important reason underlying this pheno- 
menon In this nuclear age, the fear that any war 
involving industrialised nations, constituting high 
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ee Тосо пто вары Peete will escalate rapidly 
into a nuclear war, wars from breaking out in 
industrialised countries. On the other hand, the 
developing world is an area where the two super- 
powers feel that they can compete -for influence with- 
out undue fear of escalation to war at nuclear level. 
Because of this factor, there is a greater likelihood of 
wars in the developing world. 

The industrialised world consists mostly of- 
nations which have stabilised over a century. While 
most of them have chosen to be under the umbrella. 
of one super-power or the other, external pressures 
that would tend to destabilise their societies are by 
and large absent. This cannot be said about tho 
developing nations whose societies are still in the 
process of cohesion. А legacy of split ethnic com- 
munities and unsettled frontiers i ted from the 
colonial era add to their problems. Further, due to 
availability of rapid jet transportation,. dominanoe of 
worldwide Western mass media and close interaction 
with the affluent societies, the elites of the developing . 
countries tend to identify themselves very often with 
the powerful metropolitan nations, with consequent 
alienation from Auch own societies. Supply of arms, 

grammes, oorruption and 
затты -in respect кынлы He eens large projects and manufac- 
turing programmes constitute various methods by 
which mighty external powers seek to influence elites 
of developing societies and through them their 
domestic and external policies. 

It is well known chat in natis of trado there are 
considerable discriminations against developing 
countries and this has been the subject matter of 
interminable negotiations in international forums. 
Similarly, various restrictive сез are a in 
the matter of transfer of ology to the lop- 
ang. world and there is justifiable fear of unequal 

tionships and dominance devel g in trans- 
actions with powerful and influential multinational 


шш 
history of mankind is а continuous 
of the-human spirit to free itself from various shack- 
les. Though the age of scientific enquiry and liberal 
human values is counted as about two centuries old 
in the West, various intoletant cults and ideologies, 
some based on religious beliefs and others based on 
oo political and economio dogmas, are sought to 
be exported and inflicted either as revealed truths or 
historical inevitabilities. It is a sad commentary on 
human affairs today that certain states, in the name 
of religion, deny equal opportunity to sections of 
their population who do not declare their faith in 
that particular religion, and certain other states, 
having denounced religion, raise certain leaders to the 
level of prophethood only to discover at a later stago 
that such leaders were only fallible human bein 
Certain other societies consider themselves racial 
and ethnically superior and deny equality of 
opportunity to their fellow-men. 

I do not „dwell upon the present predicament of 
man either to philosophise or to despair about it, but 
to point out that it is in this international environ- 
ment that India has to deve as a multi-religious, 
multi-lingual and multi-ethnic composite nation. 
Daring the last thirty-two years since Independence 
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we have faoed threats оп the basis of religious in- 
tolerence, ideological intolerance, pet car 
dominance, and our own internal fragilities. 

strategy for the eighties will Mao ier ate 
&coount all these unfavourable factors .and this 
nation has to chart for itself & carefully laid out 
course in the stormy waters of a hostile international 

vironment. 


en 
First and foremost, we shall adhere to the well- 
tried strategy of non-elignment. This concept has 
been defined in various ways and has had various 
fathers. Reoently those who had denounced non- 
пш either as immoral neutralism ог fence- 
between socialism and capitalism are trying 
to dee tera for ds Beast benefit of, the non-aligned what it 
should be. Here I shall only deal with non-alignment 
as a strategy formulated for the benefit of India by 
Jawaharlal Nehru as early as September, 1946. The 
basio concept was that India would not take sides 
in the super-power competition and would not sube- 
cribe to the thesis of bipolarity of the international 
system. Non-alignment did not mean neutralism as 
many Westerners have tried to interpret it. Neutral- 
ism means not passing any judgement on any issue 
in which either of the super-powers has an interest 
while non-alignment implies that each issue will be 
judged on merits without taking sides and pre- 
empting one's judgement as allies do. Non-alignment 
does not mean equidistance from the two super- 
powers irrespective of their policy towards one's own 
country. It does mean relationship on a reciprocal 
bilateral basis without involving oneself in super- 
d та, Even after thirty-three years since 
су of poet was proclaimed by 
Noi: bue is considerable confusion caused by 
tendentious writing in d. West, and this has had 
some influence at times even on our own scholars 
and politicians. 

It is this confusion that led to talk in some quar- 
ters of so-called ‘genuine non-alignment'. We talk of 
honesty and national interest and we do not have to 
say ‘genuine honesty’ aud ‘genuine national interest’. 
Nor-alignment does not mean that a nation should 
not seek assistance to defend its own national inter- 
est and security when they are threatened by а super- 
power. In the fifties and sixties our national interests 
were adversely affected by the actions of a super- 
power іп the case of Kashmir, Goa and military 
supplies to Pakistan. We did not hestitate to receive 
support from the other supper-power in defence of 
our national interest. Similarly in 1962, our national 
security was threatened by China and we accepted 
the support extended by the United States. Similarly 
in 1971, when our national 'interests and security 
were threatened the US President's actions, we 
received support 
Kissinger has revealod that Nixon's actions agninst 
India in in 1971 were not supported by his own State 
Department or the Pentagon when he decided to 
despatch Enterprise against India). A nation can be 
non-aligned only in other nations' rivalries and con- 
frontations. No nation can be non-aligned in respect 
ofa nation which threatens its security or vital 
national interests Lack of understanding of this vital 
ingredient of the strategy of non-alignment has led to 
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m the Soviet Union. (Recently ' 


confused thinking on genuine n ent. 

What is non-alignment in stra terms? Non- 
ra ap isnot balance of power-as propounded 
by the European strategists. In a balance-of-power 
strategy, the balancing nation will shift its military 
alignment from time to time depending upon the 
relative strengths of the two major military conten- 
Sore I UR часы D ISO tiers и це ured 

кше ааш periodically to maintain the 
balance of power. Secondly, the balance of power 
concept always had underlying it a stratified distribu- 
tion of power with a few nations involved managing 
the entire international system. This idea of a few 
nations managing the stability of the entire interna- 
tional system is totally repugnant to the principle of 
liberation and decolonisation. Thirdly, the balance of 
power was maintained in the 19th century by small 
wars of adjustment of balance. This again is totally 
repugnant to India. Fourthly, during the heyday of 
the balance-of-power doctrine it was possible to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe primarily 
because the main actors — Britain, Francs and 
Russia — were embarked upon rapid imperial expan- 
sion outside Europe, and кешн was gotting uni- 
fied at the expense of Austria. Once imperialist ex- 
рал eed ца ш GEL DR and Asia, and 

a pers gor integrated, the balance of power collap- "n 
sed and world was plunged into the war of 
1914-18. It is for these reasons that Jawaharlal 
Nehru refused to aocept the Western concept of 
balance of power. Ji 


military capabilities, only three major powers of 
the тойа have necessary capabilities to threaten 
India’s security and national interests.either directly 
or through proxies. In 1965, Pakistan was encoura-, 
ged to launch on Operation Gibraltar with the con- 
nivance of China as now revealed in Air' Marahal 
Asghar Khan’s book. Possibly the US military 
authorities too had some fore-knowledge. In 1971 
Pakistan’s aggression through mass refugee efflux and 

its subsequent intransigence were mostly attributable 
to the support received from Nixon and Kissinger 
and thé Chinese leadership. "Т absolve the US 
Administration of most of the blame because the 
State Department and Congress were totally opposed 
to tbe policies of Nixon and Kissinger towards 
India). This comes out clearly from the revelations 
in Kissinger memoirs, 

Our relationship with these three major powers 
range from friendly and cordial to one in tho process 
of normalisation. With China we had one war in 
1962 and the Chinese supported Pakistan in 1965 
and 1971. We still have & border dispute to be 
settled. Wo have different perceptions and approao- 
hes in regard to South and South-East Asia. With 
the United States wo have very тапу shared values 
but the US Administration had acted against our 
vital national interests in Ps 
issue and finally sent in US Enterprise {о support 
Pakistan and intimidate India. Recently our relations 
have improved. But even now we have major differen- 
ces in perceptions and policies in regard to nuclear 
proliferation by five powers, China’s Role in South 
and South-East Asia, developments in West Asia 
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and the role of super-power navies in the Indlan 
Ocean 


With the Soviet Union we have very cordial rela- 
tions. Though there are differences in perosptions 
and policies in regard to some international issues, 
we also share outlooks and approaches on many 
issues. We have received significant assistance 
from the United States by way of food aid and for 
our infrastructural development. We continue to 
receive 3ignificant assistance through various inter- 
national forums in which the US has a decisive say. 
We havs received and continue to receive significant 
assistance from the Soviet Union in the development 
of heavy industries in our country. 

Because of India's size, population, resources, 
industrial and military potential, our steady and 
continu»us development under conditions of relative 
politica, economic and social stability, and our 
geostrategic location, each of the three major powers 
of the world is interested in ensuring that its rival 
does not gain significant influence or leverage over 
India. No doubt in the past some of them had com- 
mitted major mistakes in their policies towards India 
under rhe mi n perception that either India 
oould b» won over to or pushed into the bipolar 
internatignal system or pressures on India could lead 

„to its b-eak-up. 

Toda; one feels there is better appreciation and 
understanding of India's capabilities, its commitment 
to гета п non-aligned and its basio stability and cohe- 
sion. Оле hopes that each of theso three powers will 
continue to perceive that India's continued non- 
alignmeat is in their own long-term interests and the 
best wa, of ensuring India's non-alignment is not to 
pose a threat to India's security or vital interests to 
achieve any short-term gains for themselves. I should 
reiterate that while India will be non-aligned in the 
rivalries of major powers, she will not be non-aligned 
against лег own security or at the cost of her own vital 
nationa. interests. That will not be non-alignment 
but, to borrow an inelegant and ugly word, capitula- 
tionism. 

At th» same time, we cannot afford to overlook 
the possibility of some major powers committing 
mistake; again and resorting to policies endangering 
our security and national interests. The elites of 
some of these powers operate under certain archaic 
and fixed concepts of a different era. Their percep- 
tions anri assessments are vitiated by strong subjective 
biases. These are ovident in some of the strategic 
doctrines aired currently. One of them is the concept 
of a strong regional power to aot as regional police- 
man, Another is to encourage building up of regional 
nuclear arsenals. These are only variants of the 
balanoe of power thesis. Even the concepts of gun 
boat diplomacy and white man’s burden are being 
revived with ideas of nations ‘punishing’ nations. 
Ironical у, one is reminded of the Western nations 
marching on Peking to ‘punish’ China during the 
‘Boxer Rebellion’ days. 

With :hese uncertainties facing us, we shall con- 
tinue to stiok to the strategy of non-alignment. In 
passing I should mention that this basio strategy of 
non-alignment formulated by Nehru in tember 
1946 Іаїзг on became one of the ideas that inspired 
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the non-aligned movement. That movement has 
certain broader political aims to strengthen the forces 
of international peace, to speed up decolonisation 
and to fight racialism. In the reoent period it has 
espoused the conoopt of a new international economic 
order. While no doubt the non-aligned movement 
owed part of its inspiration to the concepts of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Iam concerned here with non- 
alignment as a strategic concept formulated by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the context of the requirements 
of India’s security in its geostrategic compulsions. 
This concept in its basic formulation continues to 
remain valid irrespective of various doctrinal debates 
currently enveloping the non-aligned movement. 

Iam making a reference to this aspect becauso 
some of our people, influenced by Western thought 
and literature, refer to a polycentric world and raise 
the question whether nom-alignment in its original 
formulation is still tenable. Earlior I mentioned that 
though there are five nuclear weapon powers, still 
there are only two who discuss and conclude SALT 
agreements between themselves. The rigidity of 
bipolarity prevalent in the carly fifties may no longer 
be there. With greater realisation of the implications 
of a nuclear war and consequent restraints on the 
use of resort to nuolear force, groater autonomy in 
political decision-making may have developed. But 
in strategic terms the world continues to remain 
bipolar, as evidenced by SALT. China and France 
are not strategically independent nuclear decision- 

centres. Both of them ultimately function 
under the US nuclear umbrella. That is why China 
did not protest when Air Chief Marshal Neil 
Cameron and others referred to China as Eastern 
NATO. 

NATO is after all а theatre oommand for the 
United States functioning under an American Com- 
mander. It was because de Gaulle resented this 
subordinate position that France opted out of 
NATO command. S ing from this eastern 
NATO concept, there have been further references 
by US, dignitaries visiting China about mutual 
strategic concerns and strengthening China's military 
potential Hence in strategio terms the world oont- 
inues to remain bipolar and the relevance of non- 
alignment in a bipolar world continues to be 
operative. 

Next we have to consider India’s nuclear strategy. 
India is committed to peaceful use of nuclear energy 
and elimination of all nuclear weapons from all 
arsenals of the world. Our stand onthe Non- 
proliferation Treaty is now fully vindicated. We 
pointed out at that stage that so long as the main 
proliferators of nuclear weapons did not undertake 
obligations commensurate with those sought to be 
imposed on non-nuclear weapon states, proliferation 
would not stop. The engine of proliferation is the 
unbridled proliferation of nuclear weapons by 
nuclear weapon powers. Today it is widely accepted 
that Isreal has attained nuclear weapon capability 
out of clandestine transfer of fissile materies from 
the weapon reactors of a nuclear weapon power. 
It is now roported that South Africa atiained 
nuclear capability. Pakistan is said to be developing 


‚ its nuclear weapon capability out of equipment 
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obtained from nuclear weapon powers. Further, 
while continuous preaching розв on about the virtues 
of non-proliferation, the NATO nations are being 
urged to acquire new awesome nuclear strike capa- 
bility. In other words, nuclear are becom- 
ing the twentieth century symbol of the white man's 
burden as the gunboat was in the nineteenth century. 
The Non-proliferation Treaty is the analogue of Lord 
Wellosley's Subsidiary Alliance System under which 
all native princes were asked to leave the burden 
of defence to the British forces and keep only 
ceremonial forces for themselves. 
We are fully aware of the implications of a nuclear 
war. We know about the problems in. controlling 
. nuclear weapons exchange in space and time once it 
starts and about difficulties in controlling its rapid 
escalation. Under real situations conoepts 
of limited nuclear exchange, counter-foroe strikes, 
demonstration strikes, ctc., have very meagre chance 
of realisation acoording to plan and thereis every 
possibility of their escalating into spasmio strikes 
ending ina scale of destruction where, in all proba- 
bility, the living will envy the dead. Therefore, it is 
quite likely that the nuclear arsenals constitute chips 
in strategic bargain with very little probability of 
use. But we realise that the limitations on resort to 
the use of nuclear force and the mutual deterrence 
-and self-deterrenoe which operate in situations of 
. nuclear symmetry may not operate in asymmetrical 
situations where only one side has the weapon and 
the other does not. Historically the only situation in 
which nuclear weapons have во far been used is one 
in which the nation could not retaliate. We 
also know from the experience of World war IE, the 
Korean war and the Vietnamese war that there is 
temptation to resort to genocidal bombing whenever 
situations of asymmetrical capabilities éxist. The 
international community is generally helpless and 
reoonciles itself to genocidal actions in war as had 
been witnessed in bombing in Vietnam and cven in 
non-war conditions as happened in the exile of a 
million Palestinian refugees, killings of hundreds of 
thousands in and expulsion of ten million refugees 
from Bangladesh and genocide in Kampuchea under 
the Pol Pot regime, to name only a few. 
Therefore, under conditions of asymmetry there 
is no guarantee that nuclear nations will not: use 
‘nuclear: weapons against non-nuclear nations. In 
India we already have a situation of asymmetry vis-a- 
vis China. No doubt that country has given a pledge 
of no first use, but the question is how far we can 
rely on these pledges. It Pakistan were to develop a 
nuclear arsenal, then a second situation of asym- 
metry to India’s disadvantage’ will develop. We are, 
therefore, faced with a grave problem. This is what 
the Prime Minister referred to in his speech from the 
ramparts of Red Fort on August 15, 1979, when he 
said that India would have to reconsider its policy if^ 
Pakistan were to go nuclear. . , 
Our nuclear policy ia not based on any ambition 
'to go nuclear weaponwise. On the other hand it has 
been formulated with the sole aim of keeping up 
on the nuclear weapon powers to carry out 
the basic aims and objectives of the so-called Non- 
proliferation Treaty. Both the preamble to the Treaty 
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and article VI of the Treaty cast a burden on the 
nuclear weapon powers to engage in serious discus- 
sion to, bring about a reversal in the arms race. 
SALT is not in fulfilment of this obligation because 
it does not constitute a reversal of the arms race. 
On the other hand, deliverable warheads have in- 
creased manifold since the NPT was signed. 

Whatever may have been the misapprehensions in 
the wake of the peaceful nuclear ion test at 
Pokharan in 1974, it is now widely accepted that 
India has no nuclear arsenal and the test was a peace- 
ful nuclear explosion and not.a weapon test. Having 
demonstrated its capability, India remains the only 
country пої to have embarked: upon a weapons pro- 
gramme, thereby proving our |basic commitment to 
peaceful uses of nuckar energy. In the coming 
decade India will face certain difficult ‘decisions in 
this ‘area. I am not in a position to predict what the - 
decision will be. But certainly I shall not be naive 
enough to declare on behalf of all future tions 
and governments that India will not nuclear 
weapons. Such declarations in the context of inter- 
national politics do not have much significance and 
merely constitute a reflection of egotistical tendencies 
in persons making the declarations. However, it is / 
obvious that the following factors will haye a bear- 
ing on the Indian decision: · : 

(i) Whether Pakistan goes nuclear. 

(ii) Whether the two super;powers continue with 
their unbridled proliferation of nuclear weapons 
(namely warheads). The limitation of launchers has 
only limited signi се. | 

(iii) Whether the other three nuclear weapons 
powers continue with their own programmes. 

(iv) Whether Israel is deprived of its nuolear 
weapons and whether farther | clandestine prolifera- 


tion takes place to countries like South ica and 
Taiwan. are reports of ;a South African nuc- 
lear test. J 


(v) Whether the arsenals ‘available to orypto- 
nuclear weapon nations in апа become more 
lethal. Crypto-nuclear nations are members : of alli- 
ance systems who, though professing to be non- 
nuclear, have n weapons on their soil, train 
theirforces in their use, rely on nuclear war doctri- 
nes, and have access to nuclear weapons in case of 


war. 

(vi) Whether the interventionist tendencies of nu- 
clear weapon powers get strengthened farther. 

(vii) Whether nuclear weapons get increasingly 
legitimised or delegitmised. | 

Those who continue to proliferate nuclear weapons 
are advocating nuclear weapon free zones and full- 
scope safeguards for non-nuclear weapons. These 
are a ts, as our late Ambassador Trivedi put it, 
at dis g the unarmed. Nublear weapon free zone 
is a device at legitimising the nuclear weapons in the 
hands of a few and at creating a paramountcy of 
nuclear weapon powers over the rest' of the world. 
It owes its origin to such archaic imperialist concepts 
like the Monroe Doctrine. The Latin American nu- 
clear we&pon free zone was a continuation of the 
Monroe Doctrine concept and is designed to keep 
Soviet nuclear weapons from the Western Hemis- 
phere. Countries like Cuba and Brazil have not 
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accepted it. Those who want to create a South Asian 
nuclear weapon free zone are in fact urging the re- 
creation of Joint paramountcy of the US-USSR and 
China over the old British India and persuade the 
nations im this part of the world to accept less than 
full sovereignty vis-a-vis the nuclear paramount 
wers. Nizams and maharajas played a role in 
ringing India under British paramountcy. Today 
some states like Pakistan play a similar role in the 
international scene. 

Those who advocate nuclear weapon free zones 
are not prepared to accept this for Europe where the 
deployment of nuclear weapons is densest and where 
the first proposals for nuclear weapon free zones 
were prcposed by Polish statesmen Rapaecki and 
Gomulka. On the other hand, current proposals 
аге to increase the deployment of nuclear weapons 
in Western Europe. Once the developing world and 
the former colonial areas are brought under nuclear 
weapon “ree zones, we would go back to the pre- 
colonial era in which the centre of the international 
system was Europe and North America and the rest 
of the жопа was a colonial periphery. It is not 
surprising that such proposals are advocated by 
ргоропегіз of the ance of power thesis of 19th 
century vintage, the trilateralists (for whom the inter- 
national system consists of only North America, 
Western 2urope and Japan and the adversary Com- 
munist bloc) and the elites of some of the ex-colonial 
countries who have close links with ex-metropolitan 
centres. 

Once the nuclear weapon free zone is accepted it 
would lezitimise nuclear weapons in the hands of 
nuclear weapon powers and will bring to an end the 
struggle to achieve nuclear disarmament. The 
developing world will get disarmed and a Pax 
Atomica like the former Pax Britannica will be the 
result. It is obvious that the entire idea is neo- 
colonialis: in approach and is contrary to the trend 
of the times which is towards greater sovereign 
equality among nations and emphasis on rapid 
development of the developing world and not on its 
permanent downgradation as second-rate nations. 

The сспсері of full-scope safeguards seeks to 
impose technological hegemony over the developing 
nations. One is reminded of the early days of East 
India Company when the thumbs of the weavers of 
Dacca muslin were reported to have been amputated 
in the irterest of Lancashire mills. Down to the 
17th Century, technology-wise India was on a par 
with othe- nations of the world. With the coming of 
the Indusiris] Révolution in Western Europe, Britain 
and France forged ahead and expanded into world- 
wide emp res. The industries of countries like India 
and China got decimated. The falling back in indus- 
trialisation cost these countries tbeir sovereignty. 
The worki is now on the threshold of a second 
industrial revolution. At this stage the old story is 
sought tc be repeated. While private sector multi- 
nationals like Westinghouse and General Electric are 
licensed te deal with weapon-grade fissile materials 
without safeguards and they lose or claim to lose 
hundreds of kilograms of weapon-grade fissile 
materials, safeguards are sought to be imposed not 
on them but on countries like India. This is totally 
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Unacceptable to us. 

We shall continue to keep up the pressure on 
nuclear weapon nations to reverse the arms race. In 
order to keep up that pressure, to thwart all attempts 
at imposing а balance of power system essentially 
comprising the developed nations and to resist ail 
attempts ct imposing technological hegemony, India 
will have to keep out of the Non-proliferation Treaty 
and restricted and artificially demarcated nuclear 
weapon free zones, and refuse to’ accept any dis- 
criminatory safeguards system. 

We now move to aspects of conventional defence. 
In considering this aspect, India has to bear in mind 
four major considerations. Firstly, China is embark- 
ed on a programme of major military modernisation 
and in this effort there seems to be quite some 
likelihood of its receiving support — technological 
and financial — from various Western powers. 
Secondly in Western Europe and North America 
one generation of equipment is being replaced by a 
more sophisticated generation of equipment. Yet 
the earlier generation equipment is lethal and effec- 
tive enough to fight wars in the developing world. 
Earlier generation weaponry are likely to find their 
way to countries around India, especially Pakistan. 
In this category fall Phantoms, Mirage-lII and V 
aircrafts, M 60 tanks, reconditioned ships, etc. 
Thirdly, there is a hkelihood of Pakistani arms 
purchases being financed by certain oil-rich Arab 
countries. There is also a strong lobby in the United 
States which has been urging large-scale arms aid to 
Pakistan on the ground of that country now facing 
a Marxist Afghanistan. Fourthly, China’s Policy 
towards South and South-East Asia has certain im- 
plications. Not only has China talked of ‘punishing’ 
Vietnam but it has revived its interest in the over- 
seas Chinese. Even though China is attempting to 
befriend the ASEAN nations, it ha: adopted a tough 
policy vis-a-vis Burma and is continuing to support 
the insurgents in North Burma. It is not clear 
whether this is an attempt to outflank Vietnam and 
establish a trait to Kampuchea via Burmese and 
Thai territory or hegemony over Burma so as to 
gain a foothold in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian 


‚ Even material published by the International Ins- 
titute for Strategic Studies (IISS), London, bring out 
that in last seven years, especially under the Bhutto 
regime, Pakistan has managed to expard its army 
by 70 per cent, and now has parity with the deploy- 
able Indian force on our western frontier. The same 
published material reveals that Pakistan has signific- 
antly expanded and modernised its Air Force, its 
anti-aircraft defences, its armour and its submarine 
fleet. It has acquired two refitted US destroyers, 
maritime recce aircraft and anti-shipping missile- 
fitted helicopters. Further augmentation of aircraft 
strength and armour is under way. 

The Chinese bave further improved their logistic 
capabilities in Tibet. They now have a pipeline 
supplying oil to Lhasa and a complex of air-fields 
which can deploy their aircraft all the year round, 
The Golmo-Lhaga rail line is likely to be completed 
in the next few years. The Chinese are also improv- 
ing the Karakoram Highway. This will enable them 
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to step up their supplies to Pakistan in times of 
need. The alignment of the road in Pakistan- 
upied Kashmir gives them certain capabilities-for, 
apid redeployment and outflanking certain of our 
areas. 


Pakistan has certain basic instabilities arising out 
of its inabjlity to develop a coherent national identity. 
With Punjabis ишн that country in terms of 


` 


шеп due consideration. 
pied Kashmir, India does not wish to solve the pro- 
Меш except оп peaceful negotiations and we 
have repeatedly offered to sign a no-war pect. Paki- 
stan, on the other hand, has not so far agreed to sign 
а no-war pact, and General Zia-u-Haque from time 
to time has harped upon the Kashmir issue. He has 
sought to internationalise the issue in certain Islamic 
forams. In view of Pakistan’s inherent instability, 
their clajm on Kashmir and the past history of four 
wars between the two countries in the last thirty-two 
years, India has to keep up certain optimum pre 


in the case of China the circumstances surround- 
ing the Chinese attack on India in 1962 are still to be 
yelled. It is, however, obvious that there have 
been serious differences within the Chinese leadership 
going back to the mid-fifties on the approaches to 
. various international issues. Some of these differenocs 
on international issues have close interacting rela- 
tionships with differences on internal issues. China's 
relationships with the USSR, the USA, India and 
Vietnam have not been consistent and evolutionary 
in the last three decades. There have been major dis- 
oontinuities and these are reflections of violent 
changes in leadership of the policy-making and 
decision-making processes within the state and. party 
apparatus. In other words, there are major elements 
of instability within the Chinese polity. We are not 
in a position to know what impact such instabilities 
have on the external policies оѓ. China, and whether 
some of tbe military adventures such as the attack on 
India in 1962. the Demansky clash with the Soviet 
Union in 1968 and the attack on Vietnam in 1979 
аго results of inner-party struggles. If it is so, then in 
India we have to be on guard, taking into account 
this factor of uncertainty. ‚ 
Our general assessment is that wars not involving 
directly either of the two super-powers will be short 
and swift ones. Theoretically China is in а position 
to wage a low-intensity conventional war over.a long 
period and even a high-intensity border war with 
India over many months. Indian strategy. will , have 
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to be designed to provide for "such contingencies. In 
the case of Pakistan, it is to be that Pakistan 
will ajm at a short and swift thrust which will enable 
it to seize a significant area of Indian territory or a 
major Indian city and use it fór a bargain at the nego- 
tiating table for concessions! on Kashmir., It may 
also aim at seizing large ch of territory in Kash- 
mir with a view to retaining the same and claiming 
at negotiating table that imir is a disputed terri- ' 
tory. Pakistan has the initiative in launching an ‘ 
attack, and it did so in October 1947, April 1965, 
tAugust-September 1965, and December 1971. Its 
cantonments аго close to its borders and it has the 
advantage ofthe interior lines of communication. 
India in its defence strategy has to take into. account 
all these adverse factors. SO 

Our strategy has to be based on gréater mobility 
and fir&power to respond to possible Pakistani 
then launch counter- 
which will not place 


wer to enable us to have swift forward as well as 

teral deployment capabilities. The next decade is a 
period in which change-over of weapons from one 
generation to another is to take place as Ё periodic 
phenomenon. Consequently in India we will be sage f 
upon to m and improve the equipment o 
our armed forces. ids 

Similarly, in the case of northern front also, our 
aim will be to contain any possible attacks, raise the 
cost of such attacks in men and, material and to 
ensure that at the negotiating table we,are not placed 
-in a disadvantageous position. Here too our strategy - 
will call for improvement in mobility and flre-power. 
The mountainous terrain ofithe north provides both 
opportunities and challenges to the defenders. Wo 
have basic disadvantages in constraints ir. mobility 
(both lateral and forward), arid having to face a force 
with a developed on.a plateau. with 
relatively easy lateral and forward movement capabi- 
lities. Wo have to find solutions to the.problems. 
posed by geographical, climatic and altitudo 
constraints. . 


All these efforts at having àn effective defence pos- 
ture-will be predicated by two basic factors.- Firstly, 
it is not our intention to initiate апу anne race. 
Consequently, we would like to keep the burden of 
our defence expenditure at'about the same level as 
cur?ent percentage of GNP. Secondly, our basio aim 
isto have self-reliant defence. Therefore, we shall 
be.attempting to provide much of our defehoo 
requirements as possible from within the country and. 
to keep imports to the b minimum. 

Any strategy for defence on the part ofa country 
of India's sizo and level of industrialisation has two 





' aspects to it. The first relates to raising of forces, 


planning their equipment an 
forces and maintaining them in operational readiness 
and ensuring the highest ceability of equipment. 
The second relates to the industrial and R&D~back- 
up for the defence effort. It is in this second. aspect 

t we have to go a long way. At this stage most of 
our equipment are produced under licence. Given the 


І 
| 
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facilities, training the 


stage of Dur overall industrialisation, this is the best 
wo can do. When most of the civilian industrial 
equipment in the country is still being produced 


under licence, it is unrealistic to expect more sophis- ' 


ticated defence equipment involving more advanced 
technolo to be designed originally in this country. 
Neither defence industry nor defence R&D can func- 
tion as islands in an overall environment of industry 
which is by and large based on licensed production. 
Consequently it is essential to plan the overall indus- 
trialisation of the oountry taking into account 
defence tachnological requirements. Unless there is 
commensurate advance in materials technology, eleo- 
tronics, nuclear technology, ship-building and aero- 
space apolications in a wide spectrum in civil indus- 
tries, it will be difficult to envisage indigenously 
designed defence applications to these technologies: 
Today there are only three countries in the.world 
whioh ars in a position to design their own weapon 
systems with absolute self-sufficiency. Thesé are the 
USA, the USSR and France. All other countries rély 
to a leaser or greater extent on import of equipment 
or technelogy. These three countries have sufficiently 
large markets for their weapons and equipment to be 
able to design their own products 
indigeno. technology. 
. . In ow- country overall and integrated industrial 
lanning for defence and civilian needs is only at the 
ginning stage. To some extent a dichotomous 
approack to defence and development had come in 
6 way >f such integrated plarining. We cannot have 
com talised approaches to comniunication 
electronics, computer applications, miorominiáturisa- 
tion, etc., in defenoe and oivilian fields. Our 
steel faccories must cater for armour-plating and 
marine requirements and .our alloy steel and super 
alloy manufacturing facilities must cover both civil 
and defenoe needs. Power plants for automobiles 
and ships and transmiision equipment for civil and 
defence vehicles have io be planned together to 
derive maximum economios of scale. Similarly in 


the field of R'& D, civiliah and defence research. 


- have a symbiotic relationship. A country Which .has 
. not designed an automobile or truck for its own civil 
use is not goitig to find it easy to develop a tank or 

ecialised military vehicle; let dlone a sophisticated 
combat eircraft. In spite of the existing conditions 
in the coantry, it is gratifying to note that a modern 
tank is under design and fabrication at the Centrat 
Vehicles Research and Development Establishment 
(CVRDE), Avadi, and engine trials are about to 
start. Тае development of the GTX aero engine at 
Bangalore is another exafnple of' the progress іп 
.defenoe technology. In our plannimg strdtégy we 
have not so far paid adequate attention to developing 
an integrated R&D ca ity which will odvet 
basic areas. common to and defenoe needs such 
as materials, automobiles, marine and -communica- 


civilian X &' D base that it is possible for defence 
R & D to develop frontier technologies. At present 


India, іс spite of its population exceeding six hund-: 
fonctions as an industrial.country with. 


‘red millson,. à 
a market only for forty to fifty million population. 
In tbe mext ten years it is absolutely vital for our 
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, R & D in view of its current restricted 


entirely on 


- Most.of what I have said relates to what an o 


planners to develop an integrated approach to buid 
a self-reliant and ‘self-sustaining industrial base. 
What we have done in agricultural technology we 
need to do in industry. Only on the base of a self- 
reliant civilian industrial base it is possible to develop 
a self-sufficient defence industrial base. This is basic 

to апу meaningful strategy for the defence of India. 
Throughout the eighties we have to follow & two- 
ged strategy. Most of our requirements in 
weapons and equipment we may have to produce in 
our country under licensed production. At the same 
time we have to undertake R & D effort ácross the 
whole spectrum of réquirements to develop indige- 
nous désigns in the nineties. This will necessarily 
-mean that in the intermediate period we shall Bo 
rapidly expanding défence R &.D and incurring 
i on it but thé benefits of it will Be avai 


„lablo only in the nineties. This strategy is inevitdble 


we cannot afford to depend éhtirély on otr 
base to 
our requitements in weapons and production in the 
eighties. At the same time, if we do riot invest 
heavily on our R & D and give them now thé tasks 
to design equipment for the nineties, wé shall fór 
ever be dependent’on licensed prodtction. In other 
words, if we are to free ourselves from’ dependenta 
on foreign licensed knowhow in the yedr ; 
decisions on the size of the R&D basé and its 
sustenance will have to be taken in the next few years. 
I have covered fairly wide ground in my a 
strategy for India’s defence in the next decadé should 
be rather than what it is likely to be. There dte yet 
Other arégá' of our defence—such as border droas 
development, developmiént of our maritime capabi 
lity to safeguard our extended economic zone, our , 
foreign polióy and other interaction with out smaller 
neigh policy for integration of tribal minorities, 
etc. І have not touched upon them for want of timé 
though théy are of very.great importance. —— | 
From what I have said it is obvious that our 
defince strategy in the next décade calls for skilfi 
management of intetnational forces, carefol, ithagina- 


_ tive arid long-term perspective planning in regard to 


our industrial sector with special reference to defertce 
industrial sector, effective management of the limitèt 
resouroes allocated to the defence sector with due 
balance in men, equi t and facilities for the 
шой cost-effective defence posture, long term 
perspective in regard to defence and civil R & D, 
well-thought-out political policies for national inte- 
gration, and lastly, rapid and balanced economic 
and social development. There can be no effective 
defeiice stfategy extept as a part of well-integrated 
strategy of overall national development in the ` 
current. ‘diffoult international environment this 


„ country faces. [| (October 29) 
ton technologies. Н is ошу wher there is & strong ` | 
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I had the opportunity of reading 
the article "Havana Summit: 
Currents and Cross-currents" by 
A.W.  Singham Mainstream, 
November 3, 1979. 

I notice that the author, besides 
his own assessment of the Sum- 
mit, has given the standpoints of 
Yugoslavia on the non-aligned 
movement. In his attempt to pre- 
sent the Yugoslav views, Singham 
has taken out extracts from the 
paper of Miodrag Marovic and 
incorporated them in his article. 
I would like to say that the 
author bas intentionally or unin- 
tentionally presented those parts 
from Marovic’s paper in such a 


way that the readers are given. 


quite a contrary picture of the 
Yugoslav standpoints. 

The main controversy raised by 
Singham in his article concerns 
the Yugoslav standpoints on the 
theory of equidistance. In this 
regard I wish to quote an extract 
from the speech delivered by the 
Yugoslav Federal Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Josip Vrhovec, 
at the session of the Central 
Committee of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia on 
April 5, 1979, which elucidates 
the correct Yugoslav stance: 

“Bloc and other forces outside 
the movement are forever trying 
to deny or at least cast doubt 
upon the integrity of the basic 
principles of the policy of non- 
alignment, because these princi- 


Yugoslavia and Non-alignment 


ples interfere with their picture of 
the world. Unfortunately, we 
come occasionally across similar 
attempts by various countries 
which belong to the movement 
but which have aligned their 
policies to а greater or lesser ex- 
tent with the blocs or great 
powers. This only goes to show 
that the proponents of such views 
either objectively cannot grasp 
the essence and full value of non- 
alignment or do not wish to do 
so for their own subjective 
reasons and special interests. 
*As a rule, these trends, whe- 
ther they come from the Left or 
from the Right, manifest them- 
selves either asa theory of equi- 
distance, tbat is, an automatic 
likening of the two blocs and 
equal opposition to both of them 
or in the tendency to form an 
alliance with one of the blocs. 
No special proof is needed that 
both trends are contrary to the 
very nature of non-alignment. 
Non-alignment did not emerge 
either as an appendage to existing 
blocs or as a third bloc. At an 
rate, they аге the  yardstic 
according to which the policy of 
each country should be judged. 
“It may be noted that we have 
never lumped together the policies 
of the blocs and of the great 
owers as being identical. We 
have judged thier policies accord- 
ing to whether and how much 
they have contributed to an effec- 


tive settlement of world problems, 
the consolidation of peace and 
an equitable democratic system of 
international relations. 

И is common knowledge that 
the two blocs represent two diffe- 
rent socio-economic systems, 
socialism and capitalism, and that 
these blocs have been set up as 
the supra-national military and 
political exponents of these sys- 
tems. The thesis that the consoli- 
dation and expansion of a given 
military-political formation brings 
about tbe strengthening and 
expansion in the world of its 
corresponding socio-economic 
system is unacceptable. This sub- 
ject takes us to the problems in- 
volved in the development of 
socialism and non-aligoment. _ 

“Our position is based on the 
Marxist view of the world, on an 
assessment of the fundamental 
contradictions in the world and 
the forces operating in it. What 
we see are deep class antagonisms, 
social, economic апа political 
clashes which do not reflect just 
the conflict between socialism and 
capitalism. Our opinions are 
based on the view of the epoch of 
socialism as a historical process 
filled with its own profound con- 
tradictions, and even with con- 
flicts between socialist countries". 

Vladimir Rajh 

Counsellor (Press & Culture), 
Embassy of Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, New Delhi 
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This is my little Rahul. 

He's three and just about 
learning to say ABC, yet I have 
already planned for hís future 
education. 

I would not like him to work 
through college like I did. 

So I have taken out ‘Grow Your" 
Money Scheme’ with UCOBANK 
for 120 months and assured my 
son’s college fees and other 
associated expenses. 

._ After maturity the whole amount 
will be reinvested under the Fixed 
Deposit Scheme for meeting 
Rahul’s monthly college expenses. 

With UCOBANK saving гог 
the future is as easy as learning 
ABC, 

Just drop in at-your nearest 
branch for details. yoo 
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For lustrous growth of my hair, 

I use Keo-Karpin every day. Gently 
perfumed, non-sticky Keo-Karpin 
is so light... yet so nourishing ! 


A HAIR OIL OF 
DISTINCTION 
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High-stake Gamblers. 


HEN it has become an old-fashioned 
cliche in Indian politics to talk about 
morali» or principles there should be no 
room for surprise at Bahuguna’s ready 
response to Indira Gandhi’s rather touch- 
ing invitation to lend strength to her arm 
to save the country from rack and ruin. 

Som:rsaults have become the order of 
the day, and in this regard there is nothing 
to discriminate. Opportunism hás long 
ceased to have a bad odour; those who 
choose to plough a lonely fürrow rather 
than ebandon long-cherished values are 
looked down upon by run-of-the-mill polit- 
icians, -he more glaringly so in the кеш 
that is the politics in our country today. 

By the present-day standards of our 
politics, ie refore, the Indira-Bahuguna 
entente is more in the nature of a coup. 
There must be quite a 8 іп. different 


parties who may be impressed that this has 
been a smart operation as much on the 
part of Bahuguna as of Indira Gandhi. It 
will therefore be naive to take seriously the 
innocent pretension that Indira Gandhi’s 
acceptance of the 3l-point programme of 
Bahuguna’s CFD Convention prepared the 
ground for this merger. Because, if one has 
to go by programmes and promises, no- 
body in India — not even the Left — has 
dared to go as far as Indira Gandhi's 
Garibi Hatao: what could be more radical 
for the millions in this country than the 
promise to banish poverty outright? 

Those who are in the know of things in 
the Capital have, however, to concede that 
a very different scenario was expected to 
emerge. And when that did not happen, 
this drama has been promptly enacted on 
the revolving stage of Indian politics. It is 
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time that the un-enacted scenario is made 
known at least to find a clue to the present 
developmients. Right from the time when 
Devaraj Urs fell out with Indira Gandhi, 
Bahuguna is understood to have been 
working along with others for a re-align- 
ment of forces: that is, that the Congress 
once consolidated under. Отв” leadership 
should be in a position to win over 
Jagjivan Ram from the Janata, and both 
together could make a bid for power — 
the more so use this alliance would 
have attracted the Left as well. NE. 
However, things moved swiftly in July 
when the Janata Government collapsed, 
and the revolt was led not by Jagjivan 
Ram but by Charan Singh. There is good 
reason to believe that Jagjivan Ram still 
ho to lead the anti-Janata crusade as 
is borne out by the content of his letter of 
resignation from the Cabinet, which was 
the most powerful indictment of the Janata 
Government itself; in fact, this letter even 
today could serve as a very effective mani- 
festo for anybody fighting the Janata 
Рагу; ова, ironically, Jagjivan Ram 
happens to be its leader — at least up to 
this point of time. і 
The move for Ше К оа 
Jagjivan entente momen even 
after the. Con amp pa alliance. 
Bahuguna’s involvement in this exercise 18 
tadema bie. In fact, the Prime Minister's 
summary order on Bahuguna to quit the 
Government is understood to have come 
when he was tipped off by.a Congress, 
leader who has long been allergic to 
Bahuguna and who has nowadays become 
very close to Charan Singh. _ | 
Even after Bahuguna’s exit from : the 
Charan Singh: Government, the move to 
forge the proposed Urs-Ram axis was not 
abandoned; instead, it was _. desperately 


pursued. However, when Devaraj Urs, 
came to meet Bahuguna, and then went to . 


sco Jagiivan Ram in the company of Rajni 
Patel, the deal could not be struck. What 
Devaraj offered to Babuji was the assur- 
‘ance that the leader of the new alliance, if 
Ram joined it, would be elected by the 
alliance parliamentary party after tho poll; 


in other words, Urs was to go up 
to the point of E t the Congress 
had not mortgaged itself to Charan Singh's 
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leadership, arid that since it would be left 
open, Babuji would have a chance of mak- 
ing a bid. Obviously, this could not satisfy 
Jagjivan Ram who would accept nothing 
but a categoric promise —- if ‘possible, on 
a stamped paper — that he would be made. 
the leader of the alliance, that is, become 
Prime Minister if the alliance won at the 
poll. b ] ч 
Why did this deal not come off?. While 
the negotiators alone can answer this ques- 
tion, it is possible to provide some. poin- 


‘ters. For one thing, Отв himself is impress- 


ed with Charan Singh’s commitment to 
promote the so-called backward communi- 
ne ne himself done so in са 
апа ‘so, he was reluctant to ditch Charan 
Singh. Secondly, Chavan is dé&d bet RDUM 
Jagjivan Rath + the allérgy.is mutual aid 
of long standing. Lastly, it is possible that 
Urs nurses the hope that he could become 
the Prime Minister in the foreseeable future 
if Charan Singh is кері, since Chaudhury: : 


. would not last long, with the reputation 


for incompetence he has| already earned as 
the head of the Government at the Centre; 
if Babuji is brought in, no such Vacancy 
could be a to оссиг and hence no 
chance for Urs as Prime, Minister. ' 

When this well-worked-out scenario did 
not materialise, it was nothing surprising 
for а politician of Bahuguna's virtuosity to 
think of other pastures| He is pragmatic 
enough to know that hé could not be sus- 
tained by the Left alone, and the Left did 
not spare him either — the CPM opened 
its guns in advance (though it. has no com- 
punction in backing. Mani of the Kerala 
Congress for the Chief Ministership of that 
State), while the CPI triéd to dissuade him, 
failing which it had to repudiate him. 

Meanwhile, olive branches had been 
се long from 'the Indira' camp, 
even though there was no personal en- 
counter between Bahuguna and Her Lady- 
ship before the face-to-face at Shantivan on 
Nehru’s birthday. Emissaries, both hi 
and.low, were of course.at work. The 
background music had already been provid- 
ed by Bahuguna's public allegiance to what 
he calls the Gandhi-Nehru framework апа 
also by Indira Gandhi's epistolatory ` over- 
ture of the week before, applauding Bahu- 
guna's 3l-point-programme. ‘After nti- 


van came the typical Indira style swift 


operation — invading Bahuguna’s resi- . 


ence and offering generous terms. She 
a went to the length of sending -off a 
written message to Bahuguna’s close ally, 
the Shahi Imam of Jama Masjid, in which 
regret was се ог the Emergency 

se3 against the Muslims. { 

ea Megane has walked into, Indira 
Gandh’s parlour with his eyes open. Не is 
no child in politics and he must .bave 
weighei the pros and cons of this, his. 
jatest gamble. What he may have lost in 
the eyes of a good number of his friends, 
he may be calculating to make up jn terms. 
` of his electoral gains, and.more important. 
what happens after the poll. No doubt it 
‘is for him like riding а tiger, but he might. 
be calculating it is better to do that when 


one misses a ride on an elephant; or, he. 


be expecting that from the tiger's 
Pack: he igh ons day be able:to climb on 
'"to the elephant's back. m 
For Tu Gandhi too, Bahuguna is no 
ordinary client; he is a risky commodity, 
useful and dearly needed at the moment 
when zhe has d ly anybody to D MOI 
her country-wide election campaign. 
over, cee be cit Bah that ae may 
open up new pros : uguna : 
can Rabat ie far behind? What has-drawn 
Sanjay and Suresh together? Even others. 
may Ee attracted in the bargain. | ‚ 
"There is an attempt to make much of 
the possibility of jay being debarred 
from contesting the election. In the event 
of his being so barred, certain politicians 
who ere wavering now may find ita handy 
etext for the trek back. This will certain- 
y be a spurious excuse, for, eyen earlier, 
when the mafia was on the rampage, its 
boss bad no particular position in public 
life, zither às man pr in -Parlia- 


Г rty | M 
ment. In the event of the Mother gaining. 


wez, there is no, evidence so far that the 
n will not be decisive in the Indira 
Congress outfit. There is no way the band- 


on-elimbers can get over this fact of . 
nts even after Bahuguna's re-entry into. - 


that orbit. АК 

Evzn in the short тип, Bahuguna’s ac- 
tion has had interesting and varying im- 
pact. For the Congress-Lok Dal alliance, 
this has been a , warning as also a tonic: 
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"any welding of the party: rather 


ublic bickerings between the two partners 
havs ceased, the possjbility of agreed list 
and joint campaigning has increased. For 
the. dares however, this has D m to 
e hag- 
gling over seats has become more intense. 
For jnstance, Krishan Kant, the party's 
candidate: for Chandigarh, has already 
been threatened with a Tana Sangh revolt. 
There has been no shortage of bád blood 
between the Jana Sangh and the non-Jana 
Sangh-elements during the marathon | ses- 
sions for the selection of candidates. 
Behind it.all looms large the enigma th.t 
is Jagjivan Ram. The question persists, 
will bezemain or jump out? And the ques- 
tion is not confined to . {ће Jana Sangh 
сігсјеѕ аідпе. |. .  . - 
. But. what after. the election? At the 
moment Indira Gandhi's move has py 
her nearer. to the unwavering goal of her 
politics — a majority in Lok Sabha. At the 
same time, even with a comfortable majori- 
ty, one will have to reckon this time with a 
determined Opposition, not the demoralised 
Opposition of 1977. With Bahuguna in her 
stable, can she be sure that the horse will 
not run away? A small group looking after 
itself may play havoc for any Government 
in a,situation of delicate parliamentary 
balancing. Indira Gandhi’s slogan of stable 
government may have gained some cred- 
ence with Bahuguna’s walk-over, and -may 
gain more with others to follow. However, 
a slogan for a stable government does not 
necessarily mean that the election is won., 

A new dimension of changing allegian- 
ces, walk-overs and what not, has opened. 
up in this crugial phase before the filing of 
nominations. But this uncertainty will not 
end with the selection of candidates. 
Shifts, spit and defections are, all in the 
offing: they will continue, even after the. 
poll. Indira may have gained an 
edge oyer the. others, but she also. can 
hardly guarantee stability of the set-up, to | 
the undermining of which she has contri- 
bnted as generously as her worthless suc- 
сеѕѕотв in office. `. К í 

A winter of disturbing imponderables 
lies ahead for this nation. 


| N.C. 
November.21 : 
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OX November 18 an aged Hari- 
jan was beaten to death in a 
` police station in Monghyr district 


of Bihar, according to a news: 


ageno It was a case of 
ЗЕ Ена а landlord and 
the local police. 

Earlier this month, the Madras 
‘High Court upheld the right of 
the Barijans of Thinnapatty 
, Village in Salem district of Tamil 
Nadu to use the traditional path- 
way across the land of a caste 
Hindu—for asserting which right 
through proper legal channels a 

an was killed in a “clash” 
"which was in fact an organised 
attack by the angry and arrogant 
‘casto Hindus of the village. 

These are two recent examples 
of the plight of Harijans in free 
‘India despite the Constitution, 
various legal .enactments, and 
even court verdicts. 

On January 26,. 1950, when 
the Constitution came into force, 


untouchability stood abolished ` 


forthwith, on . r. Between 
then and no, tiere havo been 
many stops, like reservation o 
кеш {ш educational institutions 
and in public employment, not to 

of land reforms and 

against bonded labour and 
so forth, all supposedly aimed at 
raising the level of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes to. that of 
normal human beings, of Indian 
citizens enjoying “‘equality”. - 

In these thirtytw 


against the Harijans in different 
parts of the country, from north 
to south, from east to west, with 
Kilavenmani, Belchchi, Marath- 
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‚ one 


wada and Bodh Gaya standing 
out as landmarks of shame. The 
reports of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled -Castes and Tribes have 
repeatedly drawn attention to the 
continuing harassment of Hari- 
jans and tribals; to the various 


‘casteism. The slightest sign of 
protest against injustice, not to 
speak of any sign of militancy, 
has been treated as the signal for 


: organised violence being let loose 


jans—men, women 


against, 
. and children—with no one 
| "pen 


and no holds barred, an 


the polioe either indifferent or. 


actively colluding with the per- 
petrators of the atrocitles who 
m дерш the rich and power- 

Undoubtedly there aro enligh- 
tened caste dus but -they are 
powerless against the ones. who 
deem themselves divinely ordai- 
ned to hold Harijans in slavery. 
Numerous Í have been 
published and discussed, without 
much change in :basio' attitudes. 
That in most places Harljans 


continue to remain segregated,’ 


are denied acoess even to the 
village wells, and live constantly 
in fear for their lives Aand for the 
honour of their ponen are facts 
that speak volumes for what we 
have achieved by way of enfor- 
cing the “rule of law", that 
famous cliche favoured by our 
constitutional pundits, and' secu- 
ring “‘justice, political, social and 


economic” which the Constitution . 


holds out asthe purpose of our 
adherence to Parliamentary demo- 
cracy and to the concept of a 

ublic. . | 
^ It is su 


patches of land or at least house 
sites with facilities to-build their 


own little hutments..The whole: 


thing has proved to be an exercise 
in high-voltage fraud. Reservation 
of seats and jobs might have had 
a marginal effect here and there 
on the lives of some members of 
this vast. section of deprived hum- 
anity; but this has also, on the 

hand, led to deliberate 


attempts to divide the ans 


into a “privileged” mimority dnd 


‚ Harijan 


the completely ignored massive 
majority, and on the otaer, to the 
creation of an illusion behind 
which the sorrow and sufferings 
of millions with no jobg, no food, 
по clothing, no security, is sought 
us be kept hidden from public 
`A recent survey in Tamil Nadu , 
following last year's, r-ots in Vil- 
Jupuram in which twelvs Harijans 
were killed, has shown a sharp 
increase jin crimes agrinst these 
so-called “children of God" in 
that State, especially in the’ in- 
terior villages. One cf the find- 
ings is that in some pleces Hari- 
jans are' not allowed to wear 


‚ chappals or cdver the upper part 


of the body; in some panchayats 
mbers have со remain 
standing| at meetings. And in 
some places meeti are not 
called at all to avoid their- pre- 


sence. | 

If this is the condition in Tamil 
Nadu, what obtains in backward - 
States like Bihar Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh сал well be 
imagined; Some of the facts have 
come to'light, but this happens 
only when a major atrocity takes 

lace, not in the normal course. 
Except when elections cre round 
the cornér, no one has any seri- 
ous int in what is Fappening 
to Harijahs and tribals. 

Unfortunately, agitaticn against 
this atrocious state of affairs in 
our secular democracy. has been 
totally inadequate. The Dalit 
movement seems to wcrkin fits 
and starts; and do hot g> in for 
sustained Work to lift the conscio- 
usness of the Harijan to the level 
that he could be made aware of 
his strength when organised, while ` 
the oppressor in the village 


gets 
‚а with even rape and murder. 
Nothin | 


g except organised resis- 
tance to injustice leading on to 
organised and united struggles for 
epay can change tho рш 

© is tb be gained by pend- 
ing on the solemn pledges of poli- 
tical parties which have no in- 
tention of implementing them. . ` 
And so: long as tho Harijans’ 
condition ‘is what it is, суеп our 
just“ national protests against in- , 

Practices’ like apartheid 
sound hollow. . . NO 
_ Who is to blame? 

!' C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
November 20 ` 2 А 
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Waiting for 
Divinity 


NCE upon a time, when 

Mora-zjibhai was Prime Minis- 
ter, he used to leave everything 
to God, from floods to foreign 
policy, not to speak of the fate of 
the part7 he represented in tho 
Central Government. Ignorant as 
we were of the ways of the `А]- 


mighty, we used to treat the Voice. 


of God vith disdain. Needless to 
say, we it. Р : 
| recent weeks we have found 
` that thera is no way to escape 
God or even his numerous agents 
distributed in several sects. We 
had been under the impression 
that the mid-term Lok Sabha 
election concerned either social- 
ism, secalarism, and democracy 
or whom we will inflict upon our- 
selves as our next Prime Minister. 
Life had seemed pretty simple, 
but, as they say, appearances are 
deceptive. 


Perhaps, as someone put it in 
- another context, we were looking 
at the whole political landscape 
through -he wrong end of a muni- 
cipal drainpipe or its rural equiv- 
alent. Thanks to the moves of 
God's agents, we are now trying 
to see th.ngs from the right end 
of the sae faollity. 
The RSS has been there all the 
. time. Some might say it was thero 
in a sens» from the days of Rama 
and Krishna. Its leaders have been 
telling us about Hindu Dharma, 
Hindu Rashtra and tho rest, 
Нілаоівг is secularism. Hinduism 
is socialism. Hinduism is demo- 
cracy. H nduism is everything rol- 
led into оле. Either you roll your- 


selfin, oc get rolled out of the, 


country. 


Such talk confounded us, but 


now we aee we were rather irra- 
tional. We thought that religious 
leaders directing politics was 
somethirg peculiar to some coun- 
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tries other-than otrs, that such a 


_thing could not happen here. But 


the Imam of Jama Masjid, the 
Panj Piaras and the Shankara- 
charyas have thrown their tur- 
bans (or whatever it is they wear) 
into the political ring. We can no 


` longer glory in our own brand.of 
seculari H 4 


ism. 

If Deoras invokes the whole 
pantheon, he has the backing of 
the Sbankaracharyas who- have 
organised themselves into a com- 
mittee of sorts — as, All India 
Radio very secularly broadcast — 
to help those who are being bran- 
ded as communal so that the 
votes may be properly channellised 
on lines laid down by Divinity. 


‘The Panj Piaras have always been 
-a committee of sorts, and they 


have found it easier to intervene 
in Akali politics. Talwandi may 
now recall their record during 
British rule — when the jathedars 
of the Akal Takht presented a 
siropa to General Dyer — but 
that is not going to help him. 
"What counts is now (which means 
up to polling day). Many have 
spoken about what the RSS was 
omg during freedom struggle, 
but that hasn’t prevented it from 
acquiring a long tail made. up of 


secular, democratic and even soci- . 


alist leaders without followers, 
has it? e 

The Imam of Jama Masjid is 
in а category by himself. How he 
came to beat the centre of the 


stage is quite a mystery. But we ` 


don’t think it will be easy for the 
Muslim League, in its various in- 
carnations, to ignore him. At 
least, Bahu and Antolay 
seem to t 50. It can be infer- 
red that so does Goddess Durga. 
Would it be correct to say that if 


" you have the Imam in your pocket 


you have all the Muslims in your 
et? We don't know for sure, 
or we have come across man 
Muslims who don't seem to t 
much of the Imam or his politics. 
It's a pity we did not leave 
edge to our religious heads 
m the start. By this time many 
of. our problems would have been 
solved. For instance, the Birlas 
would not be feeling harassed, 


having established their bona fides . 


by constructing a series of mandirs 
all E ся And even 
Goenka special equation 
with Lord Venkateswara, not to 


‚ Successful 


mention other deities. it is not 
only the big industrialists who 
would have been happy and con- 
tented in such an event, but even 
the ones who count: in the ‘rural 
set-up. ' 
We have a long tradition, en- 
shrined in folklore, of the impor- 
tance of placating God if earthly 
objectives are to bo realised. For 
example, it is said that every cat- 
burglar in the old days used to 
prone a coconut to a roadside 
dol of Vigneswara if he returned 
from his nocturnal 
foray. From cat-burglars to kings, 
they all followed the same pet- 
tern. Our troubles started when 
we gave up such healthy practices 
and began to think of ourselves 
аз beings equal to, if not superior 
to, the'emissaries: of God. We 


- could at least have seen the error 


of our ways when before launching 
the production of every new film 
the whole lot involved joined in 
the “muhurat” show. What is good 
for film stars is good for us., With 
the film folks launching their own 
political party, we face the diff- 
culty of choosing between the 
matinee idols and the genuine 
ones. available for worship. But 
the spokesmen of the Almighty 
will surely solve that one easily. 
So that is the picture. We have 
to choose between the Imams, 
Panj Piaras, Shankaracharyas, etc, 
on the one hand, and those who 
are impertinent enough to defy 
them on the other. Luckily, the 
rebels are few and can be dealt: 
with. The number ‘of politicians 
who go by religious edicts, fir- 
mans, hukamnamas, what you 
will, form the overwhelming 
majority. That is apart from those 
who have official astrologers, tan- 
triks, yogis and others to guide 
them i pe PD. оон ones 
may g ri but the 
result will be the same. And that, 
you will agree, is a nice thing. 
All this adds up to a ticklish 
personal problem for us. We are 
outside the ambit of all the agents 
of God listed above, or, to put it 


- differently, we are in a fix. 


But we havea feeling we will 
кыл Messago ' directly from 
since the latter doesn’t leave 
When the Маш 
will vote accordingly. 


comes, we 
— Libra 
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Nelson Mandela: 
The Man 

and his É 
Vision 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


s 


Md Mz white man makes all the laws, he drags us 
' before. his courts and accuses us, and he sits 
in t over us. . 

‘It is fit and proper to raise the question sharply, 
what is this rigid colour-bar in the administration of. 
justice? Why is it that in this oourtroom I face a 
white magistrate, am oonfronted by a white prose- 
cutor, and escorted into the dock by a white orderly? 
Can anyone honestly and seriously su that 
this type от atmosphere the scales of justice аго · 
evenly cod?" | ar 

That was Nelson Rolihlahla Mandela, speaking as 
his own counsel in South Africa's al-white oourt 
during the August 1962 trial, accused of inciting 
Africans to strike illegilly, afd of leaving.the coun» 
try without a valid passport. Mandela refused to 

the issues, and with the uprightness of a 
Gandhi and the revolutionary fervour of a Dimitrov 
arral the White racist regime before the entire 
world from the forum provided by its own court. 

His words ring out, stern and,clear: - . 

“1 wish to return to the question why people like 

me, knowing all this, knowing in T айза that 
. this. Government is ihcapable of progressive 

democratic moves, so far as our people are oon-: 
corned, knowing that this Government is incapable 
of towards us in any way other than by, 

Һе. ою of overwhelming brute force, why I, and 

le like me, nevertheless, decide to go ahead 

to do what we must do. Wo have beén,conditioned 

to our attitudes by a history which is not of our. 
making. . We have been con 
of White governments in this country to 


accept - 
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oned by the history . 


the fact that Africans, when they make their 
demands ‘strongly and powerfully enough to have 
.some chance of success, will be met by force and 
terror on the part of the Government... 
* Government violence can do only one thing, and 
that is to breed counter-violence, We have warned 
repeatedly that the Government, by resorting cdn- | 
tinually to violence, will breed, imthis country, 
counter-violenoe amongst the people, til] ultim- 
ately, if there is no dawning of sanity on the part ^ 
of Government — ultimately, the dispute between 
the Government and my people will finish up by: 
being settled in violence and by force.... ‚ 
“Elsowhere in the world, a court would say to me, 
"You should have made representations to the 
Government.’ This court, I am confident, will 
not:say so. Representations have been made by 
people who have gone before me; I do not want 
again to repeat the experience of those represent- 
ations. The court cannot expect respect for the 
processes of representation and negotiation to 
grow amongst the Africam people, when'the Gov- 
ernment shows every day, by its conduct, that it 
. despises such processes and frowns upon them.” 
That was Nelson Mandela in.the early sixties, 
tribune of his people, fréedom fighter who had 
staked everything — a brillaint academfo. career, а 
promising practice as a lawyer which he had set up’ 


along with Oliver Tamboin tho early Йез, the 
comforts of life — in pursuit of the values of life 
that he oherished. : 


Mandela got no reprievé from the South African 
apartheid court, which proved to be more primitive 
in its respect for the laws of human justice.in pursuit 
of freedom than the Nazi court was in the days of 
Dimitrov’s Reichstag trial. Mandela was: convicted 
and jailed for three years. But that was not all. 
Even while in prison, he was put up for trial again 
in 1963 in the famous оша case, Once again, 
Mandela rose in the court-room to put forth his 
ideas and thinking without, compromising himself to 
suit the legal niceties of an apartheid court.: In 
court, he speaks not only about his life,.the vision 
that fired him, and the magna carta which he and 
his fellow freedom-fighters of the African National 
Congress had drawn up, but also of the phases 
through which the South African people's freedom 
struggle had. passed and: what it was heading 
towards. и 

He said: “I have always regarded myself, in the 

first place, as an African patriot. After all; I was 

born in. Umtata, forty-six years ago. My guardian 
was my cousin, who waa acting paramount chief 
of Tembuland, and I related both to the 
present paramount chief, of Tembuland, Sabata 

Dalindyebo, and to Kaizer Matanzima, Chief 

Minister of the Transkei. ! 

“Today I am attracted Ъу the idea оГ а classless 

society, an attraction which springs in' part from 

Marxist reading and, in part, from my admiration 

of the structure and organisation of early African 

societies in this country. oland, then the main 
means of production, belonged to the tribe. There 
were no rich or poor, and there was no exploitation. 

| (Continued on page 32) 


TRAVEL NOTES 


` Andaman Jottings 


ge tro-hour morning flight from Calcutta takes 
one to a new world — a cluster of picturesque 
islands, emerald green amidst the deep blue of the 
Bay of 3engal. Ав the Boeing comes down one could 
soe the ] vegetation, the dense forests jostling 
against ће clearings where human habitats nestle in 
the Ancaman’s and Nicobar, the distant outposts 
of our Republic. The sconario is akin to those which 
strike the eye in any part of South-cast Asia, whether 
it is Theiland, Vietnam or the far away Philip 

As ore lands at the Port Blair airfield, and drives 
up to -he city, one is reminded of the landscape in 
the Asscm valley or the Chittagong region,in Bangla- 
desh, with this difference that the sea comes into 
view at almost every turn of the road. Tho sea keeps 
the Andamans and Nicobar apart from the Indian 
mainland, and it is again the sea which үчен 
gether the people, the inhabitants of these t 
islands. As one passea through the bazars, one is 
struck by the variety of ethnic and linguistic groups 
from practically all parts of India that have converg- 
ed and have chosen to live together far away from 
their homeland and have made a home of their own 
in ово once-forbidding islands. 

Statis-ically, the Andamans present a microcosm 
of India. Out of a total lation of some 180 
thousand, the largest group is formed by the Ben- 
galeo settlers, a little over 28 thousand; next comes 
the Hindi group, over 19 thousand; the Tamils 
account for 13 thousand and tbe Malayalees 14 
thousand; Telugus about 10 thousand. Tho rest in- 
Urdu-wallabs nearly three 


over 18 -honsand. 
This fascinating linguistio spread-over, with people 
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, live mostly in 


coming from various parts of India, and yet living 
in peace and harmony, has a hist of its own. 
Barring the Bengalee population w is largely 
drawn from among the refugees from, the then East 
Pakistan, most of the others are descendants of the 
settled conviots of several generations, The term of 


. horror, transportation for life, in the days of the 


British, meant being despatched to these islands; 
many of the convicts to settle down there after their 
term. This accounts for the large numbez of Malay- 
alam-speaking people, since the Moplahs from north 
Kerala were rted here in thousands after their 
rebellion in the early twenties, It was only in the 
late thirties that the countrywide campaign against 
transportation across the Kalapani foroed the British 
to abandon the islands as a penal settlement. By that 
time, the war had come and the Japanese had swiftly 
occupied these islands and held them till 1945. 

А refreshing surprise for anyone coming from the 
mainland is that Hindi has oome by usage to be 
accepted as the common làn among the diffe- 
Tent lingnistic groups. Here ong finds the followers 
of the DMK, the Congress, the Communists and the 
Janata, the Bengalees and Malayalees, robbing 
shoulders living and working together. Each group 
maintains its identity and yet come to live with 
others and let others live. 

The settlers who have come from the mainland, 
no matter in whatever capacity originally — as for- 
шег convicts, refugees from Pakistan or traders — 
have made these islands their homeland. Among the 
original inhabitants, very few have survived the ex- 
posure to civilisation. Today they do not constitute 
even one-sixth of the total population in these isl- 
ands. Broadly, the tribal population belongs to two 
distinct categories: those in the Andaman islands 
belong to Negrito stock, living in the old stone age, 
in which cultivation had not oome. The Nicobarese, 
who are largely seafaring, belong to Mongoloid 
stock. The strength of the Nicobarese population 
has grown from about 9,500 in 1931 to over 18,000 
today. Contrast this with the startlingly dwindling 
numbers of other tribal groups: the number of 
original Andamanese came down from 90 in 1931 to 
24 in 1971. It may be still less today. The Onges 
who live in the Little Andaman Island were estimated: 
to be 250 in 1931 but are about 100 today. The 
Jarawas, on the other hand, who live in South and 
Middle Andaman, were about 70 in 1931 and are 
about 250 today. Similarly, the flerce Sentinelese who 
e forests of North Sentinel Island 
today number about one hundred. The Anthropo- 
logical Museum at Port Blair, maintained by the 
Archaeological Survey of eee provides a very 
useful of the life and g of these tribal 
groupe and it was fascinating to learn how our 
ancestors — nearer to the Homo Sapiens than any of 
the adivasis in India — used to live. In a sense, the 
Andaman Islands constitute a living museum of man, 
from the primitive to the modern, In а three-day 
visit, itis not possible to oover any of the areas 
where these primitive people still survive: but we 
met one of the few survring Andamances, un old 
man of about 80, hard of but having а per- 
sonality of his own. Also, & Onge boy with 
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strikingly bright eyes who works in the city; he could 
claim even to have visited Madras, while occasionally 
he goes to his own tribe but does not stay there 
among his people. А 

The place и ТОВ for every Indian is the 
notorious Cellular Jail where hundreds of our free- 
dom-fighters, the legendary heroes of our young 
days, were tent literally in shackles. The Cellular 
Jail which been set up in 1858 after the Mutiny, 
was зо constructed that a prisoner in one cell could 
neither see nor communicate with another fellow- 
prisoner, while the iron fetters kept him in a state of 
near immobility. As for work, we could see the stone 
grinder for E lam oil, and the barbe 
method of ing coir rope with bare hands. 
walls of this century-old structure are sanctifled by 
the blood and sweat of many martyrs. The room in 
which Veer-Savarkar was kept is y marked, 
while on the walls around the building and in some 
of the rooms one oould see the roll of honour of those 
who had spent years of their youth for the crime 
of having tried to set the oountry free: many known 
faces could be detected, from Satish Pakraeshi to 
Khoka Roy, from Nalini Das to Ganesh Ghosh, to 
Bhupal Bose and Bangeswar Roy. After years of 
re reminders by many of the former Andaman 
prisoners, the Cellular Jail this year was dedicated as 
a National Memorial. At one corner, the present 
District Jail is housed for the time being, to be shifted 
as soon as the Administration builds a new jail. Ono 
cannot help being moved at the sight of this buildin 
its cells, its long corridors with iron grills and ` - 
tower. Those who were kept there: gave their life- 
blood so that we could breathe the air of freedom. 

Round these picturesque islands, one could: see 
the relics of bygone days. Port Blair itself is named 
after the British Captain, Blair, who landed on these 
islands as early as 1790. Many of the names around 
the island bear the stamp of British days — the 
Chatham island, Harriet Point, the Abadeen, Herber- 
tabad, Havelock Island, Murray Point, and the 
southern tip of this long archipelago is known as 
Pygmalion Point. 

The Ross Island, with an area of a little over half 
a square kilometre, is just to the north of Port 
Blair. It was the exclusive preserve of the top brass 
of the British days: the Chief Commissioner and other 
senior officers alone could live there. But a shatter- 
ing earthquake in 1940 followed by the geologists’ 
forecast that the island might slowly sink, led the 
British to abandon the place and move their ca ital 
to Port Blair. Today the Ross is a densely po 
island with coconut groves, dilapidated buildings and 
deer, lovely deer, moving about in herds unafraid of 
the proximity of the visitor. On the edge of the open 
gea fashing at the broken down watet t, you can 
pick up the most beautifal shells and corals, the drift 
wood and the soft pebbles. A spot of infinite beauty, 
now left in shambles.. From the motor launch оп the 
way back across the stretch of water to Port Blair, 
one could see the glorious sunset on the Bay of 
Indeed, the land of ше ША sun. 

Japanese occupation ts scars 

бы ad bloody scars at that. On the way to the 
Corbyn’s Cove—namod after a Christian missionary— 
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the winding road along the coast із dotted with the 
remains of the Japanese pill-boxes and bunkers, set 
up during their occupation from 1942 to 1945. They 
built roads into the interior with forced labour: and 
began the.cultivation of sweet potatoes. The giant 
snail, Achatina, was supposed to have been introduced 
into these islands by the Japanese to supplement the 
protein needs of their garrjson’: today the snail has 
become a menace to crops. Many of the Japanese 
atrocities are still remembered by the old hands in 
the island — how they used to round up educated 
youth by soores, niake them dig the pits where they 
were executed, how when the. supplies ran out, the 


' old and the infirm were paked off in boats and 


thrown into the sea; how many ofthe settlements 
were raided 
Subhas visited Port Blair, he was not allowed by 
the Japanese to enter and meet the prisoners in tho 
Cellular Jail: pa sot ag ошаса. 
spot at its gate only. It is only in the Andamans that 
one could get a taste of what; perhaps would have 
happened to our country if the Japanese forces had 
been able to come down from Kohima. 

The new settlements are mainly rice-growing fields. 
The refagee families from East Pakistan have adap- 
ted themselves remarkably to the new surrqundings. 
Although most of them come from water-l 
fields where cultivation req 
in here on the land which though rich and humid 
needs intensive cultivation. The forest clearing too 
was no egsy job as the Forest Department in many 
ofthe areas where the es were first taken, had 
only felled the trees but had nót removed the stumps, 
unlike the new ex-servicemen!s settlement in north 
Nicobar, where I learnt the Army authorities provi 
ded levelled and well-laid-out plots of land to the 
former jawan settlers. What strikes one is the dili- 
ре and determination of the Bengake refugees 

the Andamans in contrast to what has happened 
in the Dandakaranya where the authorities did little 
to help the refugees to settle down. In the Andamans, 
there is noticeably good arrahgement for schooling 
and health care even in the villages. An indicator 
is tho percentage of literacy, around 45 per cent, 
which ranks fifth highest in the Indian Union, after 
Chandigarh, Kerala, Delhi and Goa. 

Apart from rice oultivation, these islands grow 
many fruits such as papaya, pineapple and benanas— 
allof which can very effectively exploited along 
commercial lines. Coconut is in abundance, while the 
active development programme of the Administra- 
tion has been going ahead with research for the 
cultivation of better varieties of arecanut, sugarcane, 
spices. The islands being onthe same latitude as 
Zanzibar, clove growing has been taken up on a large 
scale, while rubber cultivation is yet to be taken up 
on а commercial basis. 

Forest wealth is the pride of the Andamans. 
While in the Indian Union as a whole, the area 
under forest has come down alarmingly to 22 per 
cent, the Andaman. and Nicobar, Islands, with 
majestic trees many centuries! old, cover 90 per cent 
of the land mass. The Forest Department is con- 
scious of the need of preserving this valuable national 
asset and afforestation programme is taken up along 
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in search of enemy agents, When Netaji - 


little effort, they dug 


1 


with the harvesting of timber, though one has to 
admit that while poachings go on all the time, the 
timber contractors cannot but be the same all over 
the world. From plywood to matchwocd to the 
beautifal Padauk and marble wood, it is a treat to 
Watch the treatment of timber at the sixty-year-old 
Chatham Saw Mill, supposed to be the largest in 
Asia. The felling of trees is done with the help of 
elephants, and they are transported by primitive 
tramlinss deep in the interior, introduced by the 
Japanese, and then on to the ghats and then towed 
by mocor-boats to export depots, from where they 
are shipped to the mainland. What one could hear 
is that the transport arrangements are still so poor 
that the commercial potentialities get neglected. 
Furnitcre making is confined only to the local 
market i 

The Fisheries Museum at Port Blair is on the 
agenda for any tourist. It is a rewarding experience 
as one :ees the exquisitely beautiful coral formations. 
In fact, the museum takes you along a variety of 
underwater life, from the surmai to the crab, on to 
the Robber Crab and the Green Turtle. The Robber 
Crab із fond of coconut kernel and can climb the 
tree and break the shell, while the Green Turtle 
weighing 500 to 1200 kg has the habit of laying eggs 
on the sandy beach, where lizards creep up and steal 
“them es delicacies. A prawn culture station has 
been set up as there are enormous possibilities for 
commercial exploitation of both prawns and lobsters. 
Іа fact, the coastal belt around these islands are 
deep, with very little of the continental shelf. Tuna 
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“for durable and attractive fabrics 


the bombay dyeing & mfg. co. Itd.” 


and the tiger shark abound in these waters. So far 
there has been very little evidence of deep sea fishing 
by Indian enterprise or the Government. Tho Tatas 
have a collaboration deal with some Thai firm, but 
they do not process the-catch here: they take them 
to Thailand. Many foreign fishing vessels row 
around and our Navy has a constant headache, 
chasing the poachers away. 

Bird life is rich in the Andamans — from the 
Indian mynah, the grey partridge and the peafowl to 
the rare variety of Hornbill — which stay in the 
Narcondam island. A nearly extinct species is the 
magapod, which is known to incubate its eggs in an 
earthen mound. It is a fitting tribute to this bird 
that the new Tourist Lodge with a magnificent vista 
of the sea is named Magapod Nest. While lizards 


.and snails abound in the dense forest, the water 


front is often infested with crocodiles. There are 
however no tigers in these islands, at least nobody 
told us about such wild beasts. 

With all the rich flora and fauna, it is surprising 
that handicrafts have remained stagnant. The Соу- 
ernment has no doubt a programme for promotion 
of cottage industries, but to an outsider, it is baffling 
that with such an abundance of mother-of-pearl 
shells, corals, wood of numerous varieties, one 
hardly finds handicrafts in large numbers, barring 
coir and cane products. Enterprise from the main- 
land does not seem to have touched these islands, 
which stay in the distant periphery of our ccnscious- 


ness. [ ] 
(To be Continued Next Week) 
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This is exactly what our Vacuum Contactor 

pe Controls have done in a cement plant at 

adapalli, Andhra Pradesh. Customers were 
looking for controls which were maintenance - 
free, compact, noiseless, and suitable for 
corrosive, hazardous and ER atmospheres. + 
Their ultimate choice fell on Vacuum Contactor, 
type Controls developed and manufactured - 
by BHEL. 


This is not all 

Our Vacuum Contactor type Controls are equally 
suitable for the coal, petro-chemical and fertiliser 
industries and power station auxiliaries and are. : 
available in the range of 3.3 kV to 11 К\ and 
upto 450 Amperes. 
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We design and manufacture other 
types of controls too. 


All types ot Controls for: 


LT.-AC.0.C and Н Т. Motor Drives (above 
100 HP) for cement, paper, rubber and steel 
plants, the coal indusiry, mine winders, excavators 
cranes, pumps and compressors, power statior 
auxiliaries and numerous other industrial 
applications. 
And our standard range of Control apparatus: 
Liquid Rotor Starters and Regulators. Single 
and Multipole A.C. and D.C. Contactors. 
dC Relays and High Tension 
Air Break Contactors. 
Write at the following address to let us know 
how best we can meet your [equirements :- 
"A The Manager (Commercial) 
i ^ Controlgaar Sales Division 


Ы Bharat Heavy Electricats Limited 
riplant, Bhops'-462 022 (МР) 


5| Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
© 18-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg New Qgihi-110 001 


Land Revenue: 
Break from 
Feudal System 


SAILEN DAS GUPTA . 


W= Bengal has made a total 
treak from the feudal mode 
of lard revenue collection from 
agriorlturists and introduced, for 
the first time in India, what may 
be called a land tax on the upper 
land kolding class in keeping with 
the broad formnulations of the 
Comnittee on Taxation of Agri- 


rural Tamilies have been exempted 
from the obligation of paying any 
rent to Government or even fili 


Abolition Aot, kinos the ponents 


actual landlord. Now the system 
of collecting rent will be replaced 
by taxes on a graded system to be 
levied on the value of the pro- 


Suocesaive Governments in West 
Bengal in the pasthad madea 
differentiation tn the revenue rates 


| 
: 
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at the rate of 10 per cent 


the 
take into account the 
of the land, but also the 
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harge thereon by agricul- 
tural holding tax to be assessed 
as a percentage of value of the 
yield of a holding on a prógreesive 
unit of assessment of 
such tax to be tho operational 
holding of a family, and (iii) as- 


/impossi- 
bility of drawing up of 
rateable value of land and for 


each homogeneous district/tract 


separately for each major crop/crop 
group grown in each such district/ 
tr&ot; (b) revision of the schedules 


. Of rateable value pattern every 


year; (c) annual assessment of 
each holding on the basis of crops 
grown every n and (d) aggre- 
gation of holdings on operational 
basis. 

The Left Front Government 
worked out a rational system of 
land revenue keeping in mind the 
broad formulatious of the Raj 
Committee and introduced the 
now measure. 

The Land Reforms Minister has 
stated: “With this measure we 
want to make a total departure 
from the feudal system of land 
revenue, which has been in opera- 
tion till date and to introduce an 
element of:progressivencss in the 
land revenue system with fixity 
for a minimum period of five 
years which oan be extended up 
to 10 years. It is hoped that the 
lower and middle peasantry bemg 


The rates of revenue on land 
holdings will be: (a) On the first 
Rs 5,000 of total rateable value 
— nil; (b) on the next 1,000 


| 
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Rs 1,000 of total rateable value 
xx DAP Gio tuper (3) On the, 
next Rs 3,000 — 4 paise in the 
„горео; (e) on the next Rs 3,000 
— 5 paise in the rupee; (f) on the 
next Rs 3,000— 6 in the 
rupee; and (g) the balanos of 
the total rateable value — 8 paise 
in the rupee. 

Some regret, however, that the 
Cie value of land, Rs 
50, is rather high. It oovers 
not only small and marginal far- 
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Investment Tie-up 
with |. 9 = 
Singapore... 


Е 


HARISH CHANDOLA 


Султ Lanka last year offered perhaps the most attrao- 
tive terms to foreign investors wanting to set up 


export-oriented industries in its Investment Promo- , 


tion Zone, or free trade area, being developed next 
to its international airport of Katunayake, 29 ‘kilo- 
metres north of Colombo. | 
' Itis now trying to attract labour-intensive and 
low-value-added industries from Singapore, as this 
Island republic is progressing towards the establish- 
ment of capital-intensive and high-value-added enter- 
, prises, because of the shortage of both labour and 
land 


here. ‘ 
"Sri Lanka has plenty of both. Its Minister of Trade 
and Shipping, Lalith Athulath-Mudali, who opened 
a seminar in Singapore on investment promotion 
recently, said: “We have atleast 600, 


wardene had said Sri Lanka had three prioritiee: 


“ТҺе first was i api for young le, the 
seoond, employment for young people, and the.third, . 


employment for young people." 
12 


people: 
looking for jobs. Some say 900,000." President Jaya- ` 


EM 

Singapore was moving to higher technology 
лаа It was going to bed. its labour-intensive 
textile and electronic establishments. Sri Lanka 
wanted these Singapore ent to come to its 
Investment Promotion Zone, where they would oon- 


` tinue to make profits, and even increase them because 


of cheap labour. · | 
Because of the availability of ‘sufficient land, tho 
Sri Lanka’ Minister wanted Singapore orchid-growets 


to set up farms there. A horticulture industry, - beca- 
use of the climate, would thrive in Sri Lanka, he 
said. | 


The response to the Sri | effort was enoourag- 
ing. Over 400 Singapore businessmen came to the | 
seminar to hear &bout the unique incentives being 
offered to foreign investors, labour advantages, facili- 
ties and ‘infrastructure already developed in the 
Investment Promotion Zone, collaboration with local 
entrepreneurs and assurances the Government there 
was offering to attract in ts. Invitations had 
been issued to only about 300. | 

Singapore has already made two sizeable invest- 
mentsin -Sri Lanka; the first which, the Prima 
Flour Mills (40 million US dollars) at Trincomalee, 


' will be commissioned early next! year. ` 


‘A free economy policy, adopted by the present 
Government, elected 
eding in attracting foreign investments. In the past 
17 months, 77 industrial pro have ‘been approved 
by the Greater Colombo Economic. Commission 
(GCEC), with an estimated total investment of Rs 
2,000 million (about 300 million Singapore dollars, 
of which Rs. 1,500 million is ign capital. This 
foreign capital is from 21 countties. | 
The new Government has worked hard to pub- 


` licise the incentives it is offering. Singapore was - the 


fourth centre where it was holding a seminar for the ' 
purpose. The first wás held in Hong Kong іп Deco- 
mber, 1978, as a result of which the Crown Colony 


: had decided to make 23 ктш in the Invest- 


ment Promotion Zone and 14 outside it. A fair num- 
ber of them are for the manufacture of garments. 

` The second seminar was held in Tokyo in early 
‘May this year, which resulted in the visit of 65 Japa- 
nese investors to Colombo last month. Nine Japa- 
nese investments have so far approved, and one 
for the manufacture of hair-dryers, is in the process 
of setting up а factory. The third seminar was held 


-in Cologne in June. The Sri Lanka Government will 
‘be hosting a delegation of German investors in 


November-December. The German ' Development 
Company (DEG), owned by the Government, which 
leads in investing in new has promised to 
increase its investments-in Sri Lanka. The fifth 
seminar was in New York. Seminars are also planned 
in Franoe, Switzerland and Holland. 
=n Purpose оге seminara Шао to авио inges: 
tors that Sri Lanka is politically stable and now has 
a liberal economic policy which! would benefit both 
оши and the foreign investor.  ` 
question of stability, to ensure the safety of 
investments and their profitability 
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to power iù July 1977, is suoce- . : ' 


dent. There are по Communists in its Parliament. 

Its now Constitution ensures stability. The induc- 
tion o? a President armed with executive powers and 
the introduction of proportional representation would 
prevert the political see-saw which had become a 
part o? the Sri Lankan political, scene. No longer 
would its Governments change without a majority of 
people wanting that change. The present Government 
Party aad always had a majority of votes. It was & 
peculicrity of the earlier system that even when the 
presen: Government Party lost an election, it lost 
despite the fact that it had more votes. f 

Legel protection has beon given to foreign invest- 
тем. Sri Lanka has concluded an Investment 
Guarantee Treaty with Germany, and will be conclu- 
ding one with Singapore soon. It has enacted the 
Fres T-ade Zone Law, which prevails over any other 
written law. It has guarantees inscribed in its Consti- 
tation, which cannot be removed except by a two- 
thirds majority of Parliament. The present Govern- 
ment Farty has 86 per cent seats іп Parliament. No 
future Government, because of the system of propor- 
tional -epresentation, can obtain a two-thirds majo- 
rity. N» other oountry gives the kind of guarantees 
Sri Lacka has given. : "M ' 

Incentives for tho foreign investor include: a tax 
holiday *of пр to 10 years for investors and foreign 

` personzmel engaged in that enterprise; a further con- 
oessionary tax period of up to 15 years, when there 
will be only a tax oh turnover of 2 to 5 рег cent; up 
to 100 2er cent foreign ownership permitted; no tax 
on transfer of capital, returns and proceeds of 
liquidation; security of investment guaranteed by Sri 
Lanka'a Constitntion (Section 157); duty-free imports 
of machinery, construction material, equipment and 
raw саар foreign currency banking units 
available at most commercial banks; a single com- 
petent authority (the Greater Colombo Economic 
Commision) to attend to all the requirements of the 
investo-s; construction costs of Rs 150 per squ:re 
foot; ап average wage of one US dollar a day for 
unskilled and $1.50 for skilled workers; and higher 
productivity of workers who аге all literate and most 
оен know English and therefore can train 
у. ; 

A good deal of progress has been made in deve- 
loping fhe Investment Promotion Zone in the past 15 
months It consists of-about 500 acres and is being 
developed in two phases. Phase I, under development 
now, censists of 300 acres. The internal road net- 
work in it is now complete. Electrical power is sup- 
plied frem the national grid. 
momen: is four MVA, ang itis to be increased in 
stages ta 40 MVA. The water supply is from tube- 
wells..I: includes pumping mains, treatment plant, a 
reservoi- and distribution mains. 

A согіргећепзіғе and sophisticated telecommuni- 
cation system will soon be available to investors. A 
satellite sarth station has been in operation over Sri 

Lanka since .mid-1976 and provision of international 
` telephore connections is thereby greatly simplified. 
International direct dialling will be available by the 
end of this year. As an interim measure, a special 
operator has been appointed to handle overseas calls 
to and tom the IPZ. A 100-line SPC telex exchange 
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Power available at the’ 


‚ Navigation & 


` 


boa 
will be provided during the first half of 1980. At 
present investors are being provided telex facilitice 
out of the 100 lines which have been specially reserv- 
ed for the GCEC investors. 

The administration building complex which will be 
the centre of the Zone will house Government 
departments such as customs, posts and telecom- 
m ions, etc., commercial restaurants and 


s banks, 
' other agencies serving the Zone. These buildings are 


expected to be completed early next year. 

Colombo port is now in the process of being im- 
proved and extended in capacity and service. A quay 
is being developed for container handling facilities. 
Several deep-water berths, sophisticated cargo- 
handling equipment, container marshalling yards, 
eto., are included in the quay. Large container ships 
are already. being handled. Container g 
yards and warehousing facilities will be made availa- 
ble at the IPZ site. | 

A master-plan for expansion and development of 
the airport has been drawn up, which contains an air 
cargo terminal. : 

Sites in IPZ are allocated on a 99- year lease basis 
on payment of an initial premium of Rs 300,000 
per acre plus an annual quit rent of Rs 8,000 per 


acte. 

There will be no limits on equity holdings of the 
foreign investor and free transfer of shares is allowed 
within and outside Sri Lanka.and there will be no 
tax or exohange control on such transfers. Dividends 
of non-resident shareholders are exempt from any 
taxes anf remittances of such dividends аге exempt 
from ge control. There is no import duty on 
machinery, equipment, construction material and 
raw materiale. Such imports and exports are exempt 
from exchange procedures. During the ten-year tax 
holiday period there will be no tax on dividends of 
shareholders, no tax on oy ars and no income- 
tax on tbe remuneration of foreign personnel emplo- 


yed. 

Twentyfour factories are now under construction 
in the IPZ, nine in production, with eight of them 
exporting their goods. 


making о receivers and 
Se Wea Gacane tase AG Cu 
pore (metal cans); West Germany: Bayer AG ( 
Bohle & Co. beics 


Феба! 
Ltd. (spinning, weaving апі finishing), 
Shon paper and cartons), Shum Hing 
‘Metal Works быс fans); Japan: Noritake ji. ( 


de) Talio ‘Seiko Co. Ltd, (татр, Mitsubishi Corp. 
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(eps), ‘Yuasa Corp (automobile balt- 
teries), Toshiba (household Gulls), О ті 
Industries Ltd (galvanized iron sheets), 
Daiichi Industrial Corp. prine. for 
motor vehicles and motor spares); USA: 
Kaiser Jeep (assembling jeeps). Union 
Corbide (batteries). Cheseb 


Ster Winthrop (drugs and pharma- 
), Warner Lambert (drugs), Sin- 
ger Co. (sewing machines, wooden com- 
ponents and furniture), Sitasons Inter- 
national Inc. (app ware), IBM com- 


Singapore,has been the model 
for Sri in setting up the 
free trade zoné. Singapore was 
one of the sources from which ex- 
pertise for setting up such а zone 
became available to it. 

Singapore has helped Sri Lanka 
in organising its new Air Lanka 
airline. There are now 13 flights. a 
week bet 


tries in the’ field of shipping is 


under discussion. The Sri Lanka. . 


Government plans to, build 
100,000 houses by 1983, and a 
deal of construction activity 

been generated inside and out- 
side the IPZ. Singapore contrac- 
tors and architects will soon bo 
n. bids to participate in that 


Sri Lanka hopes that Singapore 
will help it in processing of raw 
organising production, 

finance and marketing. 

The Minister who was here 
seeking in ents, Lalith Athu- 
lath Mudali, used to teach Law 
at Singapore University ten years 
ago. [ ] 





WAR ON SECRECY 


We area democracy, and there із 
only one way to get a democracy on 
its foot in the matter“of its individual, 
its municipal, its national conduct, 
and that is by keeping the public in- 
formed of is going on. There 
is not à ‘there is not a dodge, 
there із not a trick, thero is not а 


swindle, thero is not a vico which 
does not live by secrecy. Get these 
things out in the open, describe them, 
ridicule thein in the press, and soon- 
er or later public opinion will sweep 
them away. 

| ' Joseph Pulitzer 
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Kissinger: 
Informer 
Extraordinary ? 


SIGMUND DIAMOND 





ister i once apum i the news with the 
relea-e of his book te House Years. White 


this Баз got world-wide ТА including tn 


American weekly, The Nation, has come out 
with an article which reports on “а newly dis- 


that provides a behind-the-scences 
ыо там of a Presidential confi- 

This account of er's “‘curlous rela- 
uar ч н ini UR as ting of the 


values and assumptions that have guided this 
man as they are poten E author. of the 
Bice mune ane ls Giddings Professor 

of Seciology and Professor of History at Coly- 


mbia University, who pe ae the — 


Cold War but one of its victims was 
offered an appointment by Harvard in 1954, an 
offer which was рыга withdrawn for poli- 
tical reasons. Diamond raised a hornet’s nest 

wher he exposed the relations between Harvard 
and he FBI. This article on Kissinger is repro- 
duced here by the courtesy of The Nation. 
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р; chapter seven of his new book, White House 
Years, called “The Agony of Vietnam," 
Kissinger writes of his and President Nixon’s outrage 
over leaks to the press, from within the Government, 
of information about air strikes in Cambodia. 
“The conviction that such leaks were needlessly 
jeopardizing American lives, which I shared,” he 
writes, caused the President to consult the Attorney- 
General and the Director of the FB] about remedial 
measures. J. Edgar Hoover recommended чн 
The Attorney-General affirmed their legality. 
ordered them carried out on the basis of быел 
criteria of which access to or unauthorized use of 
classified information was the principal one. I went 
along with what I had no reason to doubt was legal 
and established practice in these circumstances, 
pursued, 80 we were told, with greater energy and 
fewer safeguards in previous Administrations." — . 
Subsequently, Kissinger says, his views on wire- 
tap changed. In a reoent interview in Time, for 
bea еа СЕ qued nee tee ile ae 
stringent safeguards applied to national security 
wiretapping since that time reflect ап even more 
fundamental national interest." Even the account in 
his memoirs suggests that Kissinger's acquiescence in 
wiretapping was a one-time diency, impelled by 


dent that the taps were “legal and established prao- 


' tice.” 


But a document from the files of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation gives reason to believe that 
ger was not a neophyte in the secret scrutiny 
of his associates. Nor,.on the earlier oocasion, did he 
have the assurance of Hoover, Mitchell and Nixon 
as to the legality of his action. The document, 
acquired in connection with research I am doing on 
the relations between the F.B.I. and universities 
before and during the MoCarthy period, states that 
Kisginger volunteered information to the F.B.I. that 
he obtained by opening another person’s mail 
when he was a member of the Harvard Uni 
factuly in the 1950&* The F.B.I. report follows, 
reprinted in its entirety: 
To : Director, FBI Date: July 
15, 1953 
Attn: Central Research Division 


Frm . :8АС SAC (Special Agent in Charge), 
Subject : Harvard Univesity, Combridge, 


Mass. 
Harvard Summer School of | Arts 
and Scienoes and of Education: 
International Seminar 
July 6-August 26, 1953 
ormation Concerning 
On Friday morning, July 10, 1953 the Boston 
alg еы RIDE of a telephonio : communica- 
по TO ERE died who identified him- 
self as а at Harvard Cambrid 
| niversity, go 
7 *Tampering with the mails fs up-to 


hth i 


aa 


Mr. KISSINGER stated he had information of 
interest to this Bureau and requested an agent contact 
him that afternoon. 

SA (name blacked out) of the Boston Division 
interviewed KISSINGER at 1:45 p.m. on July 10, 
1953, and obtained the following information: 

Henry Alfered Kissinger is a teaching-fellow in 
Government at Harvard University as well as Execu- 
tive Director of the Summer School, International 
Seminar and Editor of “Confluence”, an international 
forum. Kissinger, who has his office at 10 Weld 
Hall, Harvard University, and who resides at 59, 
Frost Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, stated the 
Harvard Summer Sohool, International Seminar, has 
been set up through private sources to provide an 
opportunity for individuals from abroad to discuss 
the rature of present-day problems with their contem- 
poraries with (sic) other European and Asian coun- 
tries and in the United States. 


The Harvard International Seminar assumes all 


the expenses of its participants including transporta- 
tion to and from their homes, room, board, tuition, 
and an adequate allowance for personal expenses. 
The program has three parts: 
A. It gives its participants an opportunity to 
become acquainted with various aspects of American 
life. 


B. It has а formal academio program in which 
approximately ten members work on cooperative 
projects of contemporary interest under the general 
supervision of a faculty.member. 

C. As many participants as possible are given an 
opportunity to speak to ап American audience on 
some aspeots of their own country. à 

Kissinger mado available literature relating to the 
International Seminar, а оору of which is forwarded 
to tho Bureau as an enclosure to this letter. 

Ho stated that approximately 40 persons from 
various foreign countries, who, in general, are om- 
ployed in positions on a policy-making level, are 
invited by the International Seminar. He stated these 
persons are highly placed economically and politi- 
cally in their own nation and that through them the 
International Seminar hopes to place American policy 
in a favourable light in these foreign nations. 

Kissinger stated he has jurisdiction in the naming 
of these individuals to attend the Seminar. 

On July 10, 1953, there arrived at his office appro- 
ximately 40 letters addressed to all individuals slated 
toa atthe Seminar. These letters were post- 
marked Providence, Rhode Island and dated 6:30 
p.m. July, 9, 1953. According to Kissinger, all the 
letters gave evidence they had been on the 
same typewriter. He opened one such letter addressed 
to (name blacked out), who as of July 10, 1953, had 
not appeared at the Seminar session. Enclosed in an 
inner envelope was an eight-page flyer captioned, “А 
Few Grains of Truth". The flyer, in general, was 
highly critical of the American atom bomb project 
and set out what purported to represent the shame 
and anguish of the American population on Ameri- 
can on for war. - ipid p 

The advocated, “There is no o way 
for each firmly to resolve that life must be dedicated 
to peaceful endeavour . . ." 
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Kissinger stated he did not know how “he un- 
known individual or individuals who had fo-warded 
these flyers to members of the Seminar had cbtained 
the list of its members. 

He stated, however, that five general sources could 
have had information on the identity of the parti- 
cipants of the Seminar. He listed these as: 

1. Newspapers who were given a newsrelease and 
who will received (sic), perhaps, 40 such sutsequent 
news releases in the weeks to come. 

2. Guest speakers who are to address the partici- 
pants. 

3. Those people asked to extend hospitality to the 
participants and to provide weekend relaxation for 


4. Former Governor Robert Bradford of Massac- 
husetts who suggested the names of severe] guest 


5. Members of the staff of the Harvard “Cr mson”, 

{ш t undergraduate daily newspaper at Harvard 
ge. А 

Kissinger stated that the flyer on the surface 
appears to be well written and no doubt will cause 
some discussion in meetings of the Seminar. He 
stated that he intends to show no alarm, wha-soever, 
concerning the article and will "play it down” in his 
discussions. 


He stated he will not refute the article inasmuch ` 


ая to do so would increases its importance through 
giving it а second hearing. He promised to orovide 
tothe Boston Division anv additional information 
at similar attempts to provide this type of liserature 
to participants in the батпа. 

Kissinger identified himself as an individual who 
is strongly sympathetic to the FBI and added he is 
now employed as a Consultant to the US Army and 
is a former CIC (Counter-Intelligence Corps) Agent 
who, approximately in mid-August 1953, will engage 
in а two-week tour of duty for his CIC detachment. 

Boston will retain two copies of the flyer, ‘А Few 
Grains of Truth", and will enclose two additional 
copies for perusal by the Central Research Division 
at the Bureau. 

Kissinger noted that four copies of the flysr had 
been enclosed in the letter to the Seminar parficipant 
and presumed that the person who wrote the letters 
meant the Seminar participant to distribute th» flyer. 

Boston will tske no additional action їп this 
matter unless called back by Kissinger. Steps will be 
taken, however, to make Kissinger a Confidential 
Source of this Division. ^ 

—RUC 


Written in long-hand at the end of the memo- 
randum is the notation “Being handled separately” 
followed by an undecipherable initial. Appended to 
the memorandum is the flyer that Kissinger obtained 
from the envelope the FBI agent reported Re had 
opened. 

Some questions remain. 

Did Kissinger sucoeed in determining who leaked 
the names of the Seminar participants? If so, did he 
inform the FBI? Did Kissinger serve as a “Con- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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If I were an 
Editor .... 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


(THERE would, needless to say, 

be infinite possibilities: one of 
them being the improvement of 
.the journal concerned beyond 
even m7 wildest dreams. The fact 
is that one rarely knows one’s 
potentialities until one is actually 
put to the test. And I have not 
been put to such a test: not 
having been called upon to face 
such а Jery ordeal. 

І дол’ understand why. Per- 
haps I zhould have inserted an ad- 
vertisement in all thé papers to the 
effect that my (editorial) services 
were at the di 
distingtished daily. A capable 
Р.К. man, it occurs to me (в few 

. decades too late, of course), might 
have tzen of inestimable assis- 
tarce to, me if only I could have 
contacted him. But my range of 
friends and acquaintances has 
never extended to P.R. men, cap- 
able or otherwise. 

‘Most of my uneventful life I 
have kept myself to myself, not 
revealirg my ambitions to anyone 
but letting concealment, like a 
worm in tbe bud, feed on my 
furrowed cheek. The damage 
(both te myself and to the public) 
having been done, however, no 
useful purpose is served by 
mourning over spilt milk at this 
late hour. 

The time for being an editor is 
to start being an editor: bypas- 
sing the customary sub-editor- 


ships ard т ay be and. 


deputy-cditorships, and 
modest: go hang. Editing a daily 
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al of a really : 


is different from editing a weekly: ` 


just as editing a weekly is different 
from editing а. monthly or a 
quarterly. At the moment 1 am 
thinking of the editing of a daily. 
What would I do — and not do 
— if I were its a editor, prefer- 
ably its “Editor-in-Chief”, that 
Nirvana, Journey’s End, Ultima 
Thule, what you will, of an ‘up- 
and coming journalist? 

Well, I would strive to make it 
more lively, more sparkling, cut- 


‘ting ont all the dead wood. 


Writing the same sort of 
editorials — and writing the 
same sort of editorials as the 
other dailies write — does not, in 
my considered opinion, conduce 
either to the reputation of the 
daily in question or to the interests 
of its readers. 

I would not, for all the wealth 
of the Indies, allow a sentence 
like this, for instance, to smuggle 
itself into any article of mine: “Г? 
Is to be hoped that... .". What, I 


ask, is wrong with: Let us hope ` 


that... . °? This is jargon of the 
worst type, and one should shun 
it like the plague. Most of the 
editorials going the rounds these 
days are too dead-pan and dry-as- 
dust for human nature’s daily 
food. 

Then come the centre-page 
“‘special articles”: some of them 
written by members of the edito- 
rial staff themselves. This is a 
marked departure from past 
practice and a welcome departure, 
too. Why should the members of 
the editorial staff be obliged to 
hide their lights perpetuating 
under the bushel of anonymity? 

But here, again a slightly acri- 
monious note may not be entirely 
out of place. While the editors 
of our dailies are exceptionally 
stingy and stringent about allot- 
ting sufficient space to their 
“‘middles” and to their correspon- 
dence columns, they are terri- 
fically lavish in their generosity 
to the "special articles writers" 


‘brigade. They are, indeed, so 


genercus to them that I am 
sometimes led to wonder whether 
they actually incite them to 
“spread themselves" as much as 
they jolly well please! | 

I fancy that some of these 


‘worthy personages do not need а 


seoond invitation: they just allow 
their typewriters to rattle away 


at supersonic speed and their 
sentences to run pell-mell and 
helter-skelter. The malaise runs 
deeper. These writers are, ‘not 
seldom, chosen from а panel of 
people known for their "right" 
political views: those holding the. 
opposite political views are rarely 
permitted to air them. 

The result is that a pall of 
relentless monotony hangs over 
their lucubrations. Liberty of 
political expression is not merely 
not enoouraged: it is ruthlessly 
suppressed, .swept under the 
carpet. The daily's prestige is 
gradually eroded by this “loaded” 
editorial practice. If I were the 
editor I would stop this heinous 
policy and start, for a welcome 
change, to give a (belated) hearing 
to the rival standpoint. A sort 
of vicious “personality cult” has 
sprung up in our dailies: I would 
firmly put foot down upon it 
without any more ado. 

One last Observation. I happen 


mission to fight egomania and 
authoritarianism with all the 
strength and resolution at my 
command. I just do not care what 
tons and tons of “charisma” a 
dictator has, or is supposed to 
have, by his (or her) slavish 
followers. As an editor I would 
go hammer and tongs at him (or 
her) with a vim, a verve, a vigour, 
and a vehemence that will finally 
explode that “charismatic” myth. 
An editor, in my. view, ought, 

imarily, to be a “libertarian”. 

ut, in our hapless country, it 
hasbeen, mostly, our editors 
who, during the harrowing days 
of our recent “Emergency” regime, 
forgetting their lofty mission, 
opted, with eyes open, to play 
second fiddle and third violin to 
the regime. 

Under no circumstances would 
I, as editor, countenanoe such a 


‘tragic fall from grace. But 


“sorrow’s crown of sorrow” is ' 
that quite a few of these editors 
consider themselves to be ‘Теб 
tists” and justify the fall from 
grace on that ridiculous ground. 
They have already begun flexing 
their muscles in support of the 
re-emergence of that Emergency 
regime. Comment, as they say, 
is superfluous. 

If only I were an Editor... ГЇ 
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Peking’s — 
Quadripartite 
Politics 


^ 


HEINRICH BECHTOLDT 





The recent tour by tbe Chinese Premier Hua 
Kno-feng of the West European countries under- 
Iined Peking’s bid to form a common world 
front against Moscow. Dr Bechtoldt, Professor 
of Political Science at Stuttgart, n an article in 
the well-known German quarterly, Aussen Politik 
(Vol 30, No 2/79) has traced the shift in the 
Chinese foreign policy towards the West, show- 
ing that “tho Chinese wanted to establish a 

tion consisting of Chisa. 









sgalust the Soviet Union alone.” 
duced a major portion of the article with due 
_ackncwledgement to Aussen Politik, — Editor 
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configura 
the United States, Japan and e: directed 
Is repro- 


НЧА wants to usethe Four Modernisations to 
achlevo the status of a developed industrial and 


‘commercial power by the end of this century. No 


matter how much effort is expended internally, this 
goal cannot be achieved withont oooperating with 
the Western industrial countries. 

In the course of 1978, the Three-Worlds Theory 
was nowhere more clearly manifested than in China's 
efforts to enter into such cooperation with the three 
important regions of the. West, Europe, Japan and 
America. This also resulted in a certain shift in the 
overall basic pattern of the Three-Worlds Theory. 
In the context of this theory, the two superpowers 
were termed the First World, the: other capitalist 
countries, that is, Western Europe, Japan, Canada 
and Australia, the Second World and the developing 
countries the Third World, in which China also 
counts itself. ` 

The First World was stuck with the label of impe- 


. rialism and was for this reason to be opposed, al- 


though American imperialism was considered to 
constitute less of a danger than Soviet social impe- 
Tialism. Recent years have in fact resulted in more 
and more acute differences with the Soviet Union, 
and there is no failing to recognise that all of China’s 
efforts in the Second World were not only intended 
to promote the economic development of the 
People’s Republic of China, but also to win over 
partners for China’s confrontation with Moscow. In 
the Chinese view, the United States is in this respect 
moving further and further away from the Soviet 


. Union and, as it were, transposing iteclf from a re- 


presentative of the First World into a member of 
the Second World in terms of its usefulness as re- 
gards Chinese interests. This is reflected in tbe gene- 
ral admonishment made by the Chinese against any 
policy of detente; the end of detente policy by all 
logic would indeed inevitably lead to a split in the 
First World. This is in any case the way the theory 
looks, but there is also probably a certain utopian 
element in those Chinese views despite its ostensible 
rationality, and it may stem from the traditional 
notion of China being the Celestial Empire in the 
centre of the world. 

At the practical level, the second step in Cbina's 
transition from the irrationality of the Cultural 
Revolution to sober realpolitik in the course of 1978 
has led to important results, and they are a perfect 
reflection of the unusual energy and purpose exhibit- 
ed by Teng Hsiao-ping, who is by no means a young 
man, in his efforts to provide China’ with a solid 


- foundation for the future. He produces initiatives 


опе after another and is today unquestionably the 
leading in Chinese politica, althqugh his titles 
would only make him the second person in China. 
The first important change in China’s forcign 
relations last year was made with the European 
Community. The trade agreement which was con- 
cluded on April 3, 1978, and took effect from June 
1, 1978, is a result of Chinese contact with the EC 
which of course goes back tothe time of Chou 
Enlai. On January 1, 1975, ‘competence for the 
foreign trade affairs of the EC countries was to be 
transferred to Brussels, and a memorandum to this 
effect had consequently been sent to the Socialist 
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countries in November of 1974 to provide a basis 
for discussion concerning future trade agreements. 
Peking reacted very quickly, and the first Chinese 
Ambasador to tho EC presented his credentials in 
September 1975. In February 1976, there was a 
change of ambassadors, but talks came to a halt for 
a year as a result of the domestic turmoil in China. 
However, negotiations started again to result in rapid 
progress in 1977, and it was possible to conclude the 
agreement as a framework for all future trade rela- 
tions. The EC's trade with China had been 
growing steadily since the early 1970’s. The EC 
accounts- for about 22 per cent of China's imports, 
and the EC represents about 13 per cent of China's 
exports. Within the EC, the Federal Republio of 
Germany accounts for 50 per cent of imports from 
China and for almost 50 per cent of the EC's ex- 
ports to China. Peking is interested in obtaining as 
much technology as possible from Europe, and the 
number of visitors in Europe from China is large, as 
is the list of items these visitors would like to pur- 
chase in Eur In political terms, the Chinese were 
very interested in beating the Soviet Union to an 
agreement with the EC. Moscow’s response to the 
same memorandum of November 1974 from Brussels 
was to submit a draft for an agreement, but this did 
not give rise to concrete negotiations because 
Moscow on the one hand still does not want to re- 


cognise the Community's competence in the area of , 


foreign trade and is also not on the other hand ex- 
plicitly authorised to speak for the CMEA as a com- 
munity, but would like to prevent individual CMEA 
countries from entering into direct negotiations with 
Brussels. 

The second big move in China's foreign relations 
]ast year involved Japan, A Peace and Friendship 
Treaty was signed in Peking on August 12, 1978, and 
ratified in Tokyo on Cctober 23, 1978, when Teng 
Haiaoping was in Japan. Trade between China and 
Japan has been extremely active for years and in- 
creasing steadily, but relations on all levels, the defi- 
nitive political background as it were, had been 
lacking. It was time to draw a line under the many 
decades of armed conflict between these two nations, 
which began with the Sino-Japanese war of 1894- 
1895 and the Russian-Japanese war of 1904-1905 
and then continued with the conquest of Manchuria 
in 1931 and the invasion of China proper in 1937 
and ultimately culminated in World War П in 1941, 
toward the end of which the Soviet Union also inter- 
vened on the continent against Japan. The Soviet 
Union’s refusal to return some islands north of 
Hokkaido to Japan has repeatedly constituted a 
stumbling block to signing of a peace treaty between 
Tokyo and Moscow. 

As а result, China made all the greater an effort 
to obtain a peace treaty with Japan, which meant in 
a way manocuvering Japan into one option. The 
problem of the anti-hegemony clause then inevitably 
represented one of the biggest difficulties. Article II 
of the Treaty contained the formulation of 1972* 


*On February 27, 1972, the Sha Comm was 
issued at the end of US President Nixon’s vhit to in 
which it was stated: “Both sides agree that neither side shall 
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word for word, but the Japanese reservation is this 
time expressed in a separate passage. The Russians’ 
irritation over the conclusion of this Treaty was of 
course considerable, especially since the expansion 
of economic and trade relations between Japan and 
China would certainly not turn out to be to the ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Unios. The anti-hegemony 
clause of Article II contains only one condition, 
which is to the effect that China not renew the Treaty 
of 1950 allying it with the: Soviet Union against 
Japan. Meanwhile, on April 4, 1979, a Chinese note 
to Mosoow declared that the Treaty will not be ex- 
tended, so it will formally end in 1980. On the other 
hand, Peking was in favour of Japan maintaining its 
alliance with the United States. Tokyo cancelled: its 
1952 peace treaty with Taiwan, but it can still main- 
tain its very lucrative economic relations with 
Taiwan. Japan had already broken off diplomatic 
relations with Taiwan in 1972. This Treaty in faot 
marks an historic turning point for it represents the 
definitive end to the era of imperialism during which 
Japan attempted to secure its sources of raw mate- 
rials and expand its markets through military con- 
quest, and the way is now open to the pursuit of 
corresponding objectives, albeit on a much larger 
scale, through peaceful tion. у 

The only thing Jacking im China's plan to re-: · 
structure its foreign relations now involved further 
arrangements with Washington. This came about 
when Jimmy Carter and Hus. Kuo-feng announced 
the resumption of full diplomatic relations between 
the two countries on December 15, 1978, simultane- 
ously in Peking and Washington аз of January 1, 
1979, and Teng Hsiao-ping visited the United States 
from January 29 through February 5, 1979, and 
proposed no lees than the unification of all of the 
forces of America, Japan and Europe with China as 
the sole effective means of countering Soviet hege- 
monism. The Chinese were in.a hurry to establish 
full diplomatic relations after the Soviet Union and 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam , completed an 
agreement on November 3, 1978, which calls for 
mutual military assistance in Article VI, although 
it is referred to as a Treaty of Peace and Cooperation 
only. The decisive Vietnamese thrust into Cambodia 
then came between December 15, 1978, and January 
29, 1979, and ended with the capture of Phnom Penh 
on January 7, 1979. 

As was always the case whenever a country: main- 
tained relations with Taipei and wanted to establish 
relations with Peking, the Taiwan problem also existed 
between the United States and China. Peking blunt ty 
demanded that Washington break off relations wi 
Taiwan and also terminate the mutual assistance 
pact of 1954, The mutual defence pact expires at the 
end of 1979, and all American military forces will 
have left the island by that time, but the United 
States can still supply Taiwan with defensive weapons 
and economic relations — trade amounted to almost 
8,000 million dollars in 1978 — will not be inter- 
rupted. Carter feels that he has received assurance 
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that the -eunification of China will take place in the 
form of a “peaceful return” of Taiwan, and Teng 
Hsiao-piag has stated that the word "liberation" has 
been pu-ged from the Chinese vocabulary. The 
Chinese have of course never given any concrete 
rantes: Teng Haiao-ping stated that this woald 
Тарап from ever agreeing to negotiations. The 
зап, however, envisage в status for Taiwan 
which would allow the island to maintain its present 
economic and social system — for the time being — 
and ever its own military forces — also for the time 
being. Tang Hsiao-ping, Who was in charge of the 
negotiations held in Peking, was able to help the 
United States to justify a change in American policy 
toward Taiwan with such formulations. In actual fact, 
no one im the United States seems to be worried 
about the 600 million dollars in in 
Taiwan or the bank commitments which estima- 
ted at between 2,000 and 5,000 million dollars, and 
according to announcements made on December 
15, 1978. new investments in the amount of over 100 
million collars have been made on Taiwan. Except for 
the inter-governmental level, there has been no inter- 
ruption in American ties and-cooperative ventures 
with Tai«an, as is also the case of Japanese relations 
with Tainan. 

. . Peking does rot indeed seem to be in much of a 
hurry as regards Taiwan on the one hand, Taiwan 
no longer represents an unsinkable aircraft carrier to 
have beea used in the event of a war with China, 
and, on -he other hand, the forced integration of 
Taiwan into the People's Republic of China would 

robably prove to b» a hard nut to crack for Peking's 
eaders even under these changed conditions. lt may 
well be that the Chinese will one шуш of some- 
thing norel for Taiwan, as they do for Hong 
Kong ani Macao. 

In Washington, Teng Hsiao-ping outlined his ideal 
for a grand design: an alignment of America, Europe, 
Japan ami China as a means of guaran peace 
in the face of the Soviet Union's efforts to achieve 
hegemony. Teng Hsiao-ping mentioned Afghanistan, 


Southern Yemen, Ethiopia and Cambodia as recent. 


examples of such efforts. Of course, he also referred 
to Vietnam's invasion of Cambodia as being а 
Moscow-inspired campaign and hinted even then that 
the tensicn developing with Vietnam might lead to 
concrete zoun easures. 

On the whole, this is the complete antithesis of 
detente a3 it is being pursued by the United States and 
the countries belonging to the Euro Community. 
Consequently, no one in the entire West is willing to 
play the Chinese card all the way. Peking is thinking 
in terms of a quadripartite arrangement 
against tke Soviet Union, but the view of the United 
States is more oriented toward including China in a 
tripartite sonfiguration in which W n, Mor 
cow and Peking can achieve balanced coexistence as 
nuclear powers. Teng Hsiao-ping did not express his 

criticism of the Soviet Union in the 

of President Carter, but the representatives of various 
Western countries made an effort to dispel any Soviet 
suspicions that there was any gravitation on their 
part towerd the Chinese view. 

Cambcdia of course played an important role in 
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ts іп. 


the Chinese line of argumentation. Since the end of 
the war in Vietnam, Hanoi has.taken to using the 
term Indo-China again, a term wh'ch stems from the 
colonial period under the French, but it is now sup- 
рок to convey the notion of a combination between 

ietnam, Laos and Cambodia, under the leadership 
of Vietnam of course. This view of Indio-China 
enjoys the complete support of the Soviet Union, 
and China was interested in keeping Cambodia out 


“of this configuration because it viewed Viotnam’s 


effort’s as an extension of Soviet hegemonism desig- 
ned to encircle China. The ASEAN countries on the 
South China Sea, that is, Thailand, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia and the Philippines, shared this fear 
that Vietnam might launch a general attack upon 
the Pol Pot regime of the Khmer Rouge. However, 
these countries had been assured that Vietnam was 
not planning any intervention in South-East Asia in 
the course of visits by various Ministers from Hanoi 
and then again in September and October 1978 by 
Pham Van Dong, Vietnam’s Prime Minister. More- 
over Pham Van Dong also abandoned the previous 
position of rejecting the notion of a “zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality” which the ASEAN countries . 
had been urging for their regicn since 1971. How- 
ever, he transformed this formulation into a call for 
a “zone of peace, genuine independence and neutra- 
lity", leaving open the question as to what consti- 
tutes “genuine independence" in the eyes of the 
Vietnamese. In November, several ASEAN countries 
were ca pociing the visit of China’s Vice Premier 
Teng Hsiao-ping when the above mentioned Peace 
and Friendship Treaty was concluded between the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam on November 3, 1978, 
and, more pressure was applied upon Cambodia 
immediately thereafter until Phnom Penh ultimately 
fell on January 7, 1979, to bring Cambodia com- 
retay under Vietnamese control along with 

O8. , 

In the Course of his visits to the ASEAN oountries, 
Teng Нзіао-ріпр was not prepared to couple his ex- 
pressed desire for good relations with these states 
with a geoeral renunciation of support for the Com- 
munist underground and resistance movements — his 
bizarre reasoning being that these movements would 
otherwise fall under Soviet control As things now 
stand after Vietnam’s subjugation of Cambodia, 
however, the ASEAN countries see a greater imme- 
diate danger in Hanoj than in Peking. Аз a result, 
their attitude toward the United States has also 
changed. 'During the entire course ofthe war in 
Vietnam, they felt seoure behind the American front 
as it were and argued in favour of the withdrawal of 
all Americans from South-East Asia, including Thai- 
land and the Philippines, after the war was over be- 
cause it was felt that their continued presence could 
provoke Vietnam. Now that the Americans have left 
Vietnam, they are all aware that they have to worry 
about their own security, but they are also now look- 
ing for new forms of cooperation with the United 


States in order to obtain that measure of security 


they cannot provide on their own. This is theref: 
a direct result of "Vietnam's intervention " 
Cambodia. ‚ 

After the fall of the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia, 
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which по one, including the Chinese, wanted to help, 
` one could have described the situation in all of Asia, 
South-East Asia and the Pacific as one of relative 
calm: new positions had been taken up, the principal 
powers had made their interests clear and even the 
thought of war between the superpowers seemed to 
have evaporated — despite Chinese fuming over 
Soviet hegemonism. Then Peking launched its so- 
called punitive expedition against Vietnam. Those 
familiar with Chinese policy immediately thought of 
a precedent: the so-called Himalaya War in 
autumn of 1962 when China carried out its brief 
attack against India at the same time as the so-called 
Cuban Crisis triggered by Moscow. The Indian 
Army was humiliated, and the Chinese then volun- 
tarily withdrew. A comparison of the so-called Viet- 
nam lesson with the Himalaya War reveals one signi- 
ficant difference, for the Chinese could not this time 
assume that their advance would result in the uncer- 
emonious flight of the Vietnamese. The Vietnamese 
army had had an abundance of combat experience 
against tough opponents and was well-equipped, 
especially with material left behind by the Ameri- 
cans. There was a good possibility that a voluntary 
withdrawal following a quick attack would be inter- 
preted as the expulsion of the aggressor. And this is 
also what happened from March 5 through 15, 
1979. i 
The question thus arises as to what the reasons and 
oals were behind the Chinese advance into Vietnam. 
had been incessant border incidents and the 
expulsion of the Chinese population in Vietnam, and 
then there was the Vietnamese invasion of Cam- 
bodia, which Peking regarded as an assignment car- 
ried out for the purpose of promoting Soviet hege- 
monism. The motive thus seems to have been опо of 
revenge. Starting in 1973, and then especially after 
the fall of Saigon in 1975, Hanoi turned completely 
toward Moscow, and now the Vietnamese had real- 
ised their Indo-China concept. The Russo-Vietnamese 
friendship and cooperation treaty concluded on 
November 3, 1978, should of course have constituted 
a warning against a brief attack or even prolonged 
war against Vietnam, and there was really not very 
much reason to think that atransfer of Vietnamese 
troops to the Chinese border would result in a depar- 
ture from Cambodia, which had only just been 
occupied. ; | | ‚ 
The attack upon Vietnam was and was meant to 
be unambiguo a challenge to Moscow. But Teng 
Hsiao-ping, who was in charge throughout this entire 
affair, had correctly calculated that the Russian’ 
would not be eager to launch a diversionary opera- 
tion or to intervene directly. The Russians did in 
fact follow the same pattern they had previously 
followed in similar situations, e.g., during the Suez 
Crisis in 1956 or the Quemoy Crisis in 1958. On 
February 18, 1979, pravda alluded to the fact that 
Moscow would of course fulfil its obligations stemm- 
ing from the Friendship Treaty, buta statement 
made by Tass оп the same day also praised “ће 
heroic people of Vietnam", saying that “they would 
also beabieto defend themselves this time". Soviet 
pro da then alternated between accusing the 
Unites States of complicity ahd even of encouraging 
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the attack. However, on February 20,1979, Izvestia 
had already accepted the assurance of the United 
States to effect that Washington had warned the 
Chinese against such an undertaking. The American 
appeal to the United Nations Security Council was 
doomed from the very beginning. During the sessions 
held between February 23 and 28, 1979, the Ameri- 
cans boycotted every resolution on the invasion of 
Vietnam without a calltfor a Vietnamese wi-hdrawal 
from Combodia, and the Russians boycotted every 
resolution on the invasion of Vietnam with a call for 
such a withdrawal. | 

The Soviet doable strategy became obrious on 
March 2, 1979, when it was already possible to anti- 
cipate à Chinese announcement of their withdrawal. 
In a speech, Brezhnev defined the Chinese invasion 
of Vietmam as an attempt to drive a wedge between 
the Americans and the Russians in their efforts to 
further detente, to achieve a new SALT agreement 
and to make further progress in the MBFR Confer- 
ence іп Vienna and once again suggested. аз ій 
Khrushchev in the 1950s, а non-aggress.on pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries and 
expressed hopes of soon meéting President Carter. 
Only a few hours after Brezhnev’s speech, a Tass 
statement was issued which no longer contained any 
reference to Vietnam's ability to defend itse:f alone, : 
but rather threatened serious reprisals if the Chinese 
continued their attack upon Vietnam. The 3rezhnev 
speech ahd the Tass statement seemed to contradict 
one e but this apparent contradictiom can be 
тево - | 

Soviet intervention was hardly necessary because 
Peking did in fact start to withdraw on March 5, 
1979, and Brezhnev had clearly stated the' priorities 
of Soviet policy in his speech: to continue tae policy 
of detente with the United States, although this did 
give the Chinese the opportunity to make ће Rus- 


' sians out to be a paper tiger, at least in Asie, for n 


taking any action to assist: the Vietnamese eveh 
nothing was changed in C ia as far as the anti- 
hegemony campaign was co і. The extent to 
which the Vietnamese were affected by the Chinese 
military action was of course illustrated by the fact 
that Hanoi agreed as early as March 6, 1979, to 
accent the Chinese offer to conduct negotiations 
which accompanied the announcement ofthe with- 
зата of Chinese forces; made on March 5, 
The end of the armed conflict in Vietnam was rece- 
ived with a feeling of relief in Moscow, as well as in 
the United States, Japan and Europe, and по change 
resulted in the relations between the large power 
blocs. Peking has learnt that it cannot comt upon 
aclosed international front made up of China plus 
America, Jdpan and Europe against the Soviet Union 
if certain corrections have to be made at its own 


doorstep. Moreover, if this waa supposec to be an 
experiment for an international policy, 
then it has not produced conclusive resu'ts What 
conclusions the 


h have drawn from tòis is stil] 

an ope question. The consolidation of relations 

with Washington, Tokyo and the EC countries achie- 

аач уно course not bsen oom- 
as such. C} 
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Women at Work: 
Rural Scene 

in 

Third. World | 


KRISHNA AHOOJA-PATEL 


Үү охе haye always been at work; only the defini- ^ 


tions of work and workplace in history have 
never been pragmatic. A pragmatist today would 
not neglect to include the working day of a woman 
worker who with her bare hands fashions the daily 
life of rural communities everywhere. 

It is estimated that 70 to 90 per cent of women in 
the developing continents live and work in rural 
areas. It is also calculated that about 250 million of 
them work and struggle on Jand as their basic re- 
source for survival. Working on a range of defined 
and uncefined occupations, till, sow, weed and 
harvest "heat, rice, cereals and other basic foods 
They werk long hours in the sun and the shadows in 
an attempt to maintain а delicate balance between 
hunger and nutrition in the subsistence sector of 
most developing countries. In a technologically ad- 
vanced world, their tools and techniques are frequen- 
tly tradizional, their major source of energy being 
only their muscle power. . 

This large number — a substantial portion of 


The author is Editor, Womens at Work, an ILO news 
bulletin. І 
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humanity — àré among the major group of food 


' producers in the world. With traditions, values and 


cultures handed down from generations and social 
practices aharpened for centuries, rural women also 
orm specifically “feminine” roles — those of 
ood gatherers, food makers and food distributors. 
And yet, paradoxically, they themselves are the most 
under-nourished, economically the most vulnerable 
and socially the most depressed group of workers 
society. . ` 
The workplace of rural women is often a small 
farm connected with the household or a large field 
spread rer MNA. ткы кук; 
spread over t spaces requiring - g 
labour. These places are ШАГУ situsted outside the 
network of roads and modern communications, 
away from urban lights. There, they frequently work 
in informal family groups or in unorganised com- 
munities mostly beyond the reach of Jabour legisla- 
tion. Even where there are co-operatives or other 
rural associations, they rarely participate in their 
management and are usually not involved in deci- 
sion-making. f 
Another major group of women living in tho small 
villages and hamlets of poor countries рге *'employ- 
ed" in non-agricultural activities. As far as their 
work is concerned, there are several economic myths 
that neatly put a lid on social reality. Who works at 
which jobs айд in what number? While the answer 
to these questions is not clear, it is much easier to 
describe their workplace: itis a rural shed or a 
small corner of a hut or a large courtyard without 
any semblance of basic amenities. Although not re- 
совпізей as such, they are also “economically active” 
and are processing food, weaving carpets, backing 


. bricks, transporting tia and doing a range of other 


"manual jobs". 

These tasks, jobs and occupations are often not 
counted officially and rarely accounted for economi- 
cally. Their work is characterised by the fact that 
they are heavily dependent on intermediate or out- 
sido agents who supply raw materials, distribute 
work and fix prices for their products. Their con- 
tinual and oonsistent dence on third parties 
makes their hours of work irregular and their in- 
comes uncertain and unstable. This group of 
“women producers” — a category apart — in diffe- 
rent ways are also contributing to the “‘strategies of 
survival". | 

The two faces of rural women sketched above, 
working on farms or in handicraft, artisanal or 
small-scale industry, give only a glimpse of their 
arduous and hazardous living conditions, leaving 
areas of darkness on the landscape. What makes 
their economio activity difficult to examine, monitor 
orregularise is a simple fact, that most of their 
activity is generally considered an integral part of the 
ho Id as a unit. Until recently, the household 
economy has been analysed with the traditiónal tools 
of most disciplines and on the basis of unreal as- 
sumptions, which made women's work invisible and 
insignificant. Even where she was a wage-earner, her 
economio contribution was relegated to a second 
position. That this is зо is borne out by recent aul 
dence which suggests that during the last two dec- . 
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ades, with the steady increase in the number of 
landless families, there has been a rapid decrease in 
income-generating employment for women. The 
phenomenon that rural women are working longer 
hours with heavier workload with little or no income, 
has acquired serious dimensions. - 

Whatever the key components of an agrarian sys- 
tem — the pattern of land ownership, the organis- 
ation of agricultural production or the structure of 
incentives — the significant point is. that little is 
known of the impact of the work of rural women on 
an agrarian economy. То an observer of the rural 
soene it is clear that Women have unequal access to 
land, finance and technology, the core elements of 
modern agricultural productivity. It needs no. em- 
phasis that roral women neither own nor control 
agricultural resources or output. 2 

It is apparent therefore that the first step towards 
understanding the’ processes of development in rural 
areas is to re-define and re-analyse women's work. In 
order to; gain better knowledge of the ‘causes of 
stagnation or higher agricultural output or to under- 
stand the main obstacles to a more equitable distri- 


bution of food resources in rural societies, itis ` 


further essential to quantify their contribution, role 
and position in rural communities, 

In this. connection, some of the questions that 
would need to be answered are for- example: what is 
the effect of land legislation or land reform on 
women's work? How does it affect women's access to 
land or non-land resources? Does it inorease or 
decrease their work-load? What is the impact of 


technological innovation on their productivity? And : 


finally, does the existing institutional infrastructure 
promote or obstruct their inoome-earning opportu- 
nities? It was forsome of these reasons that the 
ILO Programme of Action adopted by the World 
Employment Conference in 1976 recommended that 
“the work burden and drudgery of women be reliev- 
ed by improving their working and living condition 
and by providing more resources for investment in 
favour of women in rural areas". 

In describing women's contribution to: economy 
and making their work visible socially, new meanings 
will need to be given to the notions of “labour” and 
“paid jobs"; the concept of "employment" and “pro- 
ductivity” and ideas about intensity and efficiency. 
A great majority of rural women work in a wor 
where definitions of ‘market’, ''money" and 
“machines” acquire ‚а different meaning. In that 
world neither the range of their activities nor the 
variety ot the tasks are economically rewarded or 
socially recognised. , 

ing an economic or а social value to 
women’s work has implications beyond national in- 
come statistics. Firstly, it means that women’s. work 


is ‘not socially under-valued or under-rated; secondly, : 


it signifies that they are. “producers” in their own 
right and therefore contribute economicallyto the 
developing process; and thirdly, that they are the 
direct beneficiaries (rather than through the house- 
hold) of national planning programmes and projects. 
And finally, in any legislation affecting ownership, 
distribution or control of land, that they are olaim- 
ants in their own right. ` 
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The problems of food production and food. distri- 
bution and indeed the ше леше with a - 
taral output and the development process itself are 
intimately linked with the extent and degree to which 
rural women are ignored, neglected or involved. 
Until the end ofthe century, during the next two 
decades, in planning national food resources, the 
crucial issue of women's nomic contribution and 
its social алса will deed to be seriously in- 
vestigated. rwise, we might be concentrating on 
the clouds appearing in спе! half of the sky. Г] 
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Child Labour 
in India ^. 









This -eporí is based on research done by 
Samants Banerjee on behalf of the Anti-Slavery 
Soclety юг the Protection of Human Rights. 


pou has the largest child labour force in the world. 
About 16.5 million children aged from 5 to 14 
work in bcth 
loyed on ferm 
Bidis, they po 
vegetables; they are employed аз weavers, mechanics 
and domestic servants, ' x 
. The problem is particularly acute in the cities due 
to the influx of rural Фрог and the proportion of 
тосор clildren from families is especially 
high. Aboot 80 per cent of the children of migrants 
work, as compared to 19 per cent of urban resident 
children. 

Lack of employment has brought these families 
from the v.llages to the cities and here they may be 
fortunate in finding ways of supporting themselves 
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and urban areas. They are пах 
in industry, in factories; they 


also help their families survive. 


h shoes, hawk newspapers and sell · 


` 
but they live and work in appalling conditions. 

A typical Delhi slum consists of 2,000 huts which 
may house up to 10,000 people. There are only five 
hand pumps to supply water for this community. In 
Bombay the density of population in the slums is 
1,800-2,000 people per acre. In 1970 there were one 


million people in 144 alams in Bombay, 200,000 of. 


whom lived on the pavements. Children in these 
communities do not have childhoods. When they are 
old enough to walk are treated: as adults and 
more than often not have to fend for themselves and 


The Constitution recognises the need to protect 
ohildren, and Article 24 states that "no child below 
the age of fourteen shall be employed to work in any 
factory or mine or be engaged in any, other harar- 
dous employment", The Government has attempted 
to control the conditions under which children work 
through legislation. The first Factories: Act was 


` passed in 1881 and successive Acts have been passed 


since then defining regulations for children’s employ- 
meat. At present, Government legislation defines the 


conditions in which children are allowed to work in: 


the mines, in motor transport, in textile factories, on 
the plantations and as merchant seamen. In all, 
there are 13 legislative enactments which provide, 
legal protection to children in various occupations. 
One of the latest is the Radiation Protection Rules 
and in March 1979,the Government of India marked! 
the International Year ofthe Child by prohibiting 
children from taking part in work oonsidered to be 
unhealthy. 7 

Despite these provisions, children are still obliged 
to work if conditions which are dangerous to their 


- health and development. While the laws have laid 


down protection, certain oversights and ambiguities 
in the legal codes allow employers to circumvent 
them. Not only do children still work in dangerous 
conditions, the numbers of children in the work force 
are increasing.’ 
One important area which the legislation ignores 
is the child working in agriculture. This constitites 
the largest category of child labour but,it has been 
completely ignored so far as establishing protection 
measutes is concerned. 

Another failing of the laws is that they attempt to 
regulate only certain conditions. They fix the mini- 
mum age of employment, restrict the hours of work, 


b: 


stipulate rest periods and certain hours of work. They j 
which 


do not, however, govern the conditions in 

children work. The specific needs of children as com- 
pared with those of adults, such as education, wel- 
fare programmes and medical facilites are not 
One of the major oversights of the industrial legis- 


. lation is that much of it applies only to industries of 
: a certain size, thus ignoring the plight of workers in 


the small factories and industries which abound 
throughout India. For example, the Factories Act 
of 1948 applies only to establishments which have 
electricity and employ ten or more workers, and 
those which lack electricity but have twenty or more 
workers. Working conditions are thus’ regulated for 
workers in larger industries but the Act overlooks 
those who are employed in most handicraft factories, 
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construction sites, shop employees and those who 
are employed in making cigars and bidis. . 

Since only 18.08 million out of a total of 180 
million workers are employed in establishments 
which are regulated by the Factories Act, the over- 
whelming proportion of workers work in conditions 
beyond the control of the law. ` 

These small industries are characterized by the 
casual nature of employment, ignorance and illiteracy, 
the small size of establishment and the superior 
strength of the employer against his employees. 

Not surprisingly, it is in just such situations that 
the greatest proportion of child labour is to be found. 
Their employers are free to exploit thom with no 
restrictions. Since they have no protection from the 
laws, children can be made to Work exoessively long 
hours and they are paid little for their labour. 
Employment in such es extracts the maximum 
labour from a child for the minimum pay. A study 
by the Madras School of Social Work in three’ cities 
reveals that among children employed as factory 
workers, mechanics, construction workers and 
weavers, 31 per oent work from 10 to 11 hours a 
day while 22 per oent work from 12 to 13 hours a 
day. And 83 per cent receive wages below Rs 60 a 
month. 

‘Among the small industries which escape regula- 
tion imposed by national legislation, the brick- 
making factories are able freely to exploit their 


workers The making of bricks is one of India's 


mostimportant industries. It provides employment 
to three million landléss labourers and is said to 
provide more employment than any other single 
industry. The production of bricks is now worth 
about Rs. 10,000 million annually. 

Brick-making is seasonal work and in the monsoon 
season the kilns aro closed down. Therefore tho 
workers, usually migrants from the villgges, are 
foroed to earn enough during the working season to 
support themselves when they cannot get work. The 
kiln at Satwarigoan is of such factories. It 
employs about 100 familics; wages are not paid to 
individuals but to families with whom nal con- 
tracts are made. They are peid Rs 17 for each 1,000 
bricks moulded; the.average daily production: for a 
‘family is from 2,000 to 3,000 bricks. In order to 
meet this schedule, all the children in a family except 
the infants work at the kiln. Children are employed 
in carrying the clay, moulding bricks and loading 
and unlo&ding them at the kiln. Sometimes thc 
families must work through the night, especially 


when the extreme temperatures make it impossible — 


for them to work throughout the day. 

Regular work at brick kilns has proved to have a 
damaging effect on the health of children. A medical 
report states that such children suffer from silioosis, 
an illness caused by inhaling quantities of quartz dust. 
This ailment, which restricts the blood supply to the 
ca rale ачсан ns such as tuber- 
oulosis. Also, children т frequently from accid- 
ental injuries, and there are many reports of eye 
injuries. The Government of India recently imple- 

, mented an insurance plan which provides medical 
insurance for workers in factories but this insurance 
does not cover workers in the briok-kilns. In this, as 
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in other aspects, the brick-kiln workers are not 
covered by national legislation. There are no fixed 
working hours. The workers live on the site and their 
living quarters are shrouded in dangerous quartz 
dust; there is no drinking water and they have to 
use and drink the water psed for making bricks. 
Illness and epidemics frequently debilitate entire sites. 
No special provision is made for children and, on 
this particular site, only four or five attend school. 
The contractor who has responsibility for the workers 
believes he fulfils his obligations to them’ by pro- 
viding them with the land on which to build 
temporary shacks, and considers the Government 
коре for meeting any further needs. 
mong working. children girls, ocoupy an impor- 
tant position. They outnumber boys in mary sorts 
of work. For example, there are twice as many girls 
as boys working in mines and in gparrying and also 
in work. The numbers of girls employed as 
agricultural labourers and |in domestic service are 
also significantly higher than the figures for’ boys. 
uld seem to reflect traditional attitudes to- 
wards women. | | 
Because of such heavy demands on young girls, 
their health is sometimes permanently damaged. In 


` India, in contrast to everywhere else fn tho world, 


the average life span of women is less than that of 
men. The proportion of women to men in the popu- 
lation is decreasing. While іп 1901 the percentage of 
women in the age group 15-59 was 59 per cent of 
the total population of India, in 1971 it was only 
51 per cent. 

Children in organised industries should be in a 
stronger position but because of poor enforcement 
many employers are able to evade the laws designed 
to protect workers. Among this group, match, mica 
and tea factories &re known to be particularly hazar- 
dous places for children to work. In 1979, an acci- 
dent which killed 37 children focussed public atten- 
tion on bes conditions in these factories, A bus 
carrying dren from s unding villages to work 
in a match factory overturned into а river and thirty- 
seven children were drowned. Following this inci- 
dent, an investigation was made into match factories. 
It was found they employ 20,000 to 28, children 
in the areas of Sivakasi, the centre of the industry; 


constitute 40-45 рег cent of the labour 


force and children as young as 5 and 6 be found 
working all day long. They are t in from the 
surrounding rural areas by buses which collect them 


early in the morning. Their day begins at 3 am. and 
they return from their work at 7 p.m. It was on one 
of these trips they 37 children were drowned as they 
wero returning home, i 

Laws to prohibit children working in factories 
have not always brought about the changes envisag- 
ed by law-makers. Since legislation was passed to 
кошо labour, the number of children emp- 

yed in the organised factories has diminished. The 
figure is now 10 per cent of what it was in 1948. In 
consequence, however, the number of children work- 
ing in the unorganised sector has increased. 


- have had to look for any sort of work they can find. 
diminished, - 


Their need for work has nót Consequen 
tly, the number of children working in small factories 
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has increased and there has also been an increase in 
the number of children who are self-employed. 

Smuggl ng of foodgrains has recently become the 
most notorious form of self-employment in West 
Bengal, Orissa and other parts of eastern India. 
Since thers is an uneven distribution of rice from one 
district tc another, reinforced by Government restri- 
ctions on the movement of rics, it fetches a higher 
price in scmo areas than in others. Smugglers, many 
of them aged 4 and 5, travel back and forth across 
the borders. The trains carry hundreds of children 
who have small bundles of rice which they buy cheap 
inthe surplus areas. They hide underneath seats to 
escape the police; the youngest and smallest children 
are in great demand to carry out this work. Som:- 
times they are even found perching over the wheels 
of the train ready to jump out before it reaches the 
station. Then, they make their way to the market 
and for a negligible profit, sell their rice. 

An answer must be found to the problem of child 
labour waich will allow children to work to earn the 
income thay need and, at the same time, will protect 
tbem from having to work in damaging, exploitative 
and hazardous conditions. A recent study revealed 
that childien contribute 23 per cent of the family 
income. То attempt to deprive families of this sup- 
port will cifly cause greater misery. 

' "Despite the concern expressed regarding implemen- 
tation of laws, exploitation of child workers conti- 
nues nearly unchecked. Employers defy Constitution- 
al provisiens and the legal enactments made by the 
Government over the last hundred years. They have 
found wars which do not directly contravene the 
laws. For example, the legislative measures do not 
agree on & single age which defines a child. For some 
purposes, a child is defined as under 12, in other 
situations a child is one under 18. The minimum ago 
differs from State to State, and from job to job; there 
has been mo attempt to correlate the nature of the 
work with tbe working capacity of the child at a par- 


ticular age. For the most part, the ages of children 
can be adjusted to meet the needs of the employer. 
А boy of 10 can be shown to be 14 to make him 
eligible for employment. Similarly, a boy of 18 may 
be shown as 16 to avoid payment Of the wages due 
to him under tbe Minimum Wages Act. 

It is in the implementation of the laws that the 
true ineffectiveness of protection is exposed. While 
the laws present a picture in which the conditions in 
which children work are regulated, this is contrad- 
icted by the reality of the situation. At the time of 
the Whitley Commission Report in 1929, several Acts 
concerning child labour had already been passed. But 
the numbers of factory inspectors was kept so low 
(39 for all of India) that employment of children in 
illegal conditions continued unabated. This trend 
continues today and it is impossible adequately to 
enforce these laws. Employers do not maintain regi- 
sters and those which are maintained do not reflect 
the employment of children. When the inspector 
arrives at the factory, the children disappear. The 
ins rs themselves sometimes overlook these 
violatlons because they know the poverty which 
forces children to work. 

These problems are now under review by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Government. This committee 
will examine existing laws and will make recommend- 
ations on future legislation. 

The conditions described in this report leave no 
excuse for complacency among the electorate of any 
country which participates in the International Year 
ofthe Child. They are everybody's business and to 
see that children are protected is  everybody's 
duty. 

The fundamental cause is poverty which requires 
sustained and long-term measures aided by the co- 
operation of the international community. Mobill- 
sation of public concern is the responsibility of the 
Government. À plan of action will be the complex 
task for specialists. ] 





Kissinger (Contimued from page 16) 


fidential Source" and, if so, when did this relationship 
terminate" Did Kissinger, as in the episode discussed 
in the memorandum, prefer to work voluntarily? 

Efforts -о answer these questions have so far failed; 
the FBI has not provided all the documents I have 
requested concerning its relations with colleges and 
universities, including Harvard, during the McCarthy 
period. 

Still other questions remain. Did  Kissinger's 
students, for example, know that in speaking to him 
they were speaking to a “former” counter-intelligence 
“agent” sill engaged in intelligence activity? Did 
Kiasinger’3 colleagues on the Harvard faculty know 
it? Did ths authorities at Harvard University know 
it? If so, cid they approve of his activities, or, was 
it a Matter over which they had no control? 

Answers to these questions, and to others more 
important might be provided by the documents in 
Harvard's own archives but, grudging as the FBI is in 
disclosing what is in its files, Harvard is even more 
grudging — and there is no Freedom of Information 
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Act to permit even limited access to its documents. 
Despite a number of requests from scholars for per- 
mission to look at the Harvard documents from the 
McCarthy period, Harvard has refused to make an 
exception to its established policy that administrative 
records are closed fora pericd of fifty years after 
their creation. In his letter rejecting the appeal of 
those who had requested permission to use the 
Harvard archives, President Derek Bok wrote, “There 
does not appear to be much which can be gained by 
granting an excepticn at this time. The records will 
remain intact, and future historians of Harvard and 
higher education will have access to them whe. fifty 
years bave elapsed. Whatever can be learned from 
the events of the 1950s will then be available to 
society, with the perspeciive that only the passage of 
time can provide ” 

The official announcement of President By k’s 
decision was made in the The Harvard Gazette of 
December 9, 1977, the very day on which, in an 
impressive public ceremony, Harvard opened the 
papers of А. Lawrence Lowell on the Sacco- Vanzetti 
case — fifty years after their execution. [Г] 
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DISCUSSION 








Au progressive foroes in the country feel encoura- 
| ged by the fact that the two main Left parties, 
the CPI and the CPI(M), will Ыз together in the 
forthoomning elections to the Lok Sabha. { 

Developments within the country and also in the 
international arena have helped them overcome many 
of the differences that led to the split in the united 
Communist Party of India and which plagued their 
mutual relations for almost a decade and a half. 
Today they have almost identical electoral objectives 
— to defeat the most dangerous forces of authori- 
tarianism (repre.ented by Indira Gandhi and ber 
caucus) as well as the most dangerous communalism 
of the RSS; to prevent the Congress (I) or the RSS- 
dominated Janata Party from coming to power, to 
inorease the representation of Left parties in the Lok 
Sabha, etc. А . 

Tho strategy and tactics adopted by the two parties 
to achieve these objectives are identical: Left parties 
to have seat adjustments with the Lok Dal and the 
Congress (U) without having any programmatio 
alliance or front with these bourgeois ies. Both 
the CPI and the CPI (M) oonsider seat adjustments 
-with these two parties and mutual support necessary 
because these two parties have taken a stand against 
authoritarianism and communalism. 

Compare this with the position in 1977 and 1972 — 
the two Communist parties fighting cach other in 
alliance with opposing bourgeois parties — and the 
big advance the present position represents becomes 
clear. Yet one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
many friends of the Left in the country are not fully 
sati . This is so because in their view the situa- 
tion demands much more. 

Soon after the Lok Sabha was dissolved, a common 
fiend of the CPI and CPI (M) said to me, “Сап the 
topmost leaders of the CPI and the CPI (M) not go 
round the country on a joint tour, jointly tell the 
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Whither Left ? 


The Political Notebook entitled “Whither Left?” by C.N. Chitta Ranjan: 
(Mainstream, November 10, 1979) has aroused considerable interest in Left circles 
and among progressives generally, judging from the communications received by 
us. A discussion on the subject с 
two articles. The one by Satyapal Dang, senior CPI leader, was written without 
reference to Chitta Ranjan but deals with the same theme. In the coming issues 
of Mainstream contributions from others will be published. — Editor 


A Silver Lining — 


SATYAPAL DANG | 


| 
| 
| 





4 be fruitful, and we begin it this week with 





people of their determination. to unite the working 
class, to build worker-peasant alliance, to move the 
country to the Left away from the capitalist path, to 
fight the elections jointly on the basis of а common 


programme, to evolve a oommon attitude towards 


-other parties, groups and individuals in connection 
‘with the forthcoming mid-term elections? Cannot 


the CPI and the CPI (М) |геайве the tremendous 
effect this would have on the political situation? 
Can't you see the glaring contrast it would offer to 
the fragmentation and the utter degeneration of the 
bourgeois parties? Do you not realise that unless the 
two Communist partíes rise to the occasion fully, the . 
serious danger facing the toiling masses may not be 
overoome?”’ | 

I did ‘not feel sure I had convincing answers to the 
barrage of questions. All I could say was, ‘we too 
wish the same. But don't you see that the CPI (M) 
is not yet willing to have а | common manifesto or 
programme with the CPI in relation to the elections?” 

agreed with my criticism of the CPI (M) on this 
soore but did not feel that this was the only fly in the 
ointment. l 

Only a few days ago, another friend said to то, 
“Tho CPI (M) leaders say there is as yet no question 
of tho two parties uniting. Your General 
says it is going to be a long and arduous process. 
We know there will be many difficulties. But why 
cannot the leaders of the twó parties emphasise their 
determination to A these difficulties and 
move forward to unity, though that may take some 
time?” 

Indeed, the difficulties are not a few and it would 
be wrong to under-estimate them.’They are of diff- 
erent typer and not а few arè the result of the old 
frame of mind resulting from bitter hostility over 
many years. Here are some instances: 

When the 42 MPs belonging to the CPI(M), the 
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CPI, and the other Left parties began acting in uni- 
son during the July 1979 crisis which led to the exit 
of Morarji Desai, it electrified the progressive forces 
in the country. There was disappointment and sor- 
row when they differed on the question of supporting 
Charan S:ngh's claim to form the Government. The 
CPI and the PWP supported his claim in order to 
prevent the Janata Party forming the Government 
. again, after Charan Singh had given а written assu- 
ranoe not to compromise with the authoritarianism 
of Indira Gandhi. The CPI(M) and the Forward 
Bloc remained neutral on the ground that they could, 
not support the claim because Charan Singh was 
also being supported by the Congress(I). Even more 
unfortunste was the way this situation was sought 
to be exploited by some State units of the CPI(M) to 
denigrate the CPI. They raised the cry, “Тһе CPI 
has again lined up with the Coa I). It can never 
be trusted." Responsible leaders of the CPI(M) 
could not but know that the criticism was totally un- 
warranted. The change which the CPI(M) made in 
its own a-titude towards the Charan Singh Govern- 
ment when it decided to rt that Government 


evon befare tho Congress(I) decided to withdraw 
its .support made this clear to the meanest 
intelligence, 


. , The same hangover from the past was revealed in 
connecticn with the developments in Assam. Both 
the CPI(M) and the CPI legislature parties decided to 
support іле no-confidence motion against the Janata 
Government. Very correctly the CPI(M) did not 
decide to oppose it or to remain neutral merely be- 
cause the Congress(I) too would be supporting it. 
The Janata Government fell. There was a split in the 
Janata Party, and a section without any RSS or Jana 
Sangh MLAs formed the Janata Dal. Ihe CPI sup- 
ported the claim of the leader of this Dal to forma 
new Government, while the CPI(M) decided to sup- 
port the claim of the defeated Chief Minister. The 
CPI took the stand it did notwithstanding the fact 
that the Gongress(I) supported the Janata Dal claim. 
The CPI(M) took the stand it did despite the fact 
that the RSS-Jana Sangh domination over what re- 
mained of the Janata Party had increased and that 
there wae no logic is supporting it after successfully 
opposing the Janata Party. Anyway, the differences 
could hare been discussed in a fraternal way. In 
practice, 1owever, the CPI(M) sought to exploit it 
as yet another “proof” of the CPI not being seri- 
ous in its ‘proclaimed ion to fight 
authoritarianism. 

Let us take a recent instanoe. Some of the remarks 
made by Promode Dasgupta of the West Bengal 
CPI(M) about the CPI when negotiations for adjust- 
ment wero going on were extremely provocative, to 
say the least. The crowning piece, however, came 
after tho ment had been arrived at. Tbe press 
reported him as having said, “Tho CPI(M) will par- 
ticipate -n joint campaign with the CPI although 
with a sickening feeling.” | 

The freme of mind behind this remark is . precisely 

- what diskeartens oommon friends of the two parties, 
non-partz well-wishers of the Communist movement. 
Let mo concede that in the attitude of each towards 
the other in the past, there might have been cause 
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for a ‘sickening feeling’ in one on the other — in the 
CPI as much’ as in the CPI(M). The question is: 
Does it help to harp on this? 

Differences between the CPI and the CPI(M) have 
narrowed very much though many remain. Let both 
try to feduce these too to the maximum possible 
extent through public as well as private debates on 
the basis of the experience of the movement. It is of 
considerable importance that the aim should bet» 
come closer and not to “expose” each other. Let each 
point out to the other any deviations so that these are 
ended before they do much damage. 

Well-wishers of the Communist movement have 
been voicing doubts about certain aspects of the 
electoral strategy and tactics of the two parties. It will 
do no harm but indeed may do some good if these are 
brought to the notice of the leaders of both parties 
and are taken serious note of. 

First, the question is asked whether or not both 
the CPI (M) and the CPI are tending to look upon 
the coming elections mainly, if not only, in terms of 
electoral objectives and gains. 

The following from an article by B.T. Ranadive, 
member of the Politbureau of the CPI (M) undoub- 
tedly represents the correct approach. '*Elections are 
not only a struggle for Parliamentary seats. They are 
а serious political struggle to change the correlation 
of foroes among the masses, to' increase the weight 
of Left and democratic forces among the people, to 
deflate the influence of the bourgeois landlord allia- 
nce. In fact, this is the main task in the election so 
that the challenge of dictatorship can be met. The 
election is therefore a big class struggle where issues 
of vital importance to the people are to be decided. 
The Left forces must understand it as such and map 
out their tactics. The battle is a hard one but the 
voice of a united Left may just galvanise the voters 
and enable them to overcome their confusion." 
(Mainstream, Annual Number, 1979). The question 
is whether the CPI (M) itself is fally and properly 
proceeding on the basis of this understanding. 

The slogan given by the recent Nagpur meeting of 
the Central Executive of the CPI that one of the 
main objectives of the election battle must be to move 
the country fo the Left is most welcome. What needs 
to be ensured is that considerations of immediate 
electoral gains are not allowed to undermine pro- 
gress towards this goal. 

Secondly, both the Communist parties have cor- 
rectly emphasised that electoral agreement between the 
Left on one hand and the Lok Dal and the Con- 
gress (U) on the other does not amount to a Left 
and democratic front which would take the country 
away from the capitalist path. And yet, the question 
is being asked whether or not in actual practice and 
in day-to-day writings and speeches an impression is 
being created as if the CPI + CPI (M) + other Left 
parties + Lok Dal + Congress (U) are equal to a 
Left and democratio front, a revolutionary front. 

Thirdly, doubts have been as to whether 
or not the CPI and the CPI are tending to over 
look the authoritarian tendencies and the authori- 
tarian potential of certain sections of the Lok Dal. 
These doubts have been strengthened by various 
pronouncements and actions of the Lok Dal's work- . 
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ing president and the Prime Minister himself. The 
draft manifesto of the Lok Dal has had the same 
effect. The need to avoid splitting anti-authoritarian 
and  anticcommunal votes must not be under- 
esstimated. At the same time, it is being stressed that 
the Left must not become a mask for elements that 
may be mouthing anti-authoritarian slogans today but 
may not hesitate to become authoritarian if they get 
a chance. If the Congress (I) and the RSS-dominated 
Janata Party are to be defeated, the Left has to have 
allies among such bourgeois forces and elements as 
are really anti-authoritarian and anti-communal. To 
forget this would be suicidal. 

There is also the question: Should not the Left 
beware of elements among its allies as may not 
hesitate to cross over to the camp of Indira 


Gandhi or to the RSS-Jana Sangh dominated Janata 
Party? 

There may be other doubts too. However, well- 
wishers are happy that tho CPI and the CPI (M) are 
moving closer. They say: The damage to the Left 
and democratic forces in the country would have 
been incalculable, had the two Communist parties 
sided this time too with opposing bourgeois camps. 
Their fighting the elections together is a silver lining 
in the overcast Indian political sky. Even if they make 
some mistakes while coming closer, the harm will not 
be very great, provided they are ever vigilant and 
ever ready to correct any mistake that may be dis- 
covered and determined not to Jet their revolution- 
ary image be sullied by bourgeois parliamentarla- 
nism and opportunism. [C] 


Bad Memory, Dim Vision 


NAVIN SARKAR 


М. CHITTA RANJAN (Whither Left?, Mainstream, 

* November 10, 1979) has pomted out that the 
CPI(M)'s “sectarian line has the danger of playing 
havoc” in West Bengal and Kerala. He has also ex- 
pressed the hope that "realisation of the measure of 
damage caused will lead to а sense of urgency to 
repair it.” 

What is surprising is that the CPI(M) leadership, 
especially of West Bengal, seems to have totally for- 
gotten its own useful experiences of the recent past 
in regard to identifying friends and foes and adopt- 
ing appropriate approaches towards them even іп а 
diu.cult situation. The State Assembly election last 
year is a case in point, when the Janata Party, rul- 
ing at the Centre, had tried to dictate terms to the 
CDM, for an electoral alliance in West Bengal. The 
СРІ(М), while rightly refusing to accept dictation, 
demonstrated utmost patience and tact and offered 
half the seats to the Janata which on the other hand 
thought it should have the lion’s share. 

The break between the CPI(M) and the Janata 
then did not make the CPI(M) go hammer and tongs 
against the Janata; instead, the CPI(M) continued 
to appeal to the Janata Party and the people to con- 
duct a friendly election campaign and treat the 
whole affair as a friendly contest, in the interest of 
their joint fight against authoritarianism. It was the 
Janata which adopted a high-and-mighty posture. 
The anti-Communist stance of C.B. Guptas and 
P.C. Sens collapsed, while the CPI(M) was returned 
in numbers far beyond its original expectations. That 
was the West Bengal георез response to the then 
correct oach of the CPI(M). 

The CPI(M) in less than a year and a half seems 
to have forgotten that lesson, and has recently been 
adopting the same attitude towards its acknowledged 
Left and democratic allies at the national level which 
the Janata, secure in its Central рт had adopted 
towards the CPI(M) im the State year. 

The "damage" and the “havoc” Chitta Ranjan 
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has mentioned should be seen in a much.wider con- 
text today — in the context of dangers inherent in. 
the situation in general and the possibility of the 
role the Left parties could have played in the interest 
of their own advance and the advance of the demo- 
cratic movement and the nation as a whole. 

It is, for instance, admitted on all hands that the 
entire political system is on the verge of collapse, the 
credibility of all parties is at the lowest and the 
people are becoming disillusioned with political 
leaders and parties in general — the kind of soil in 
which anti-people, anti-democratio and fascist forces 
can take root and advance. The country has already 
had some of the longest communal riots in U.P. and 
Bihar. West Bengal earlier and Karnataka recently 
have witnessed this phenomenon. One cannot dis- 
miss the рову of communal riots becoming 
more ferocious in the coming weeks. The ground is 
already being prepared by orces inimical to demo- 
cratic advance. t is omincus is the fact that 
though in the recent phase of riots, individuals play- 
ing a prominent role in them had been squarely 
identifled, deterrent action could not be taken against 
them. The worsening condition of the economy and 
of the people is adding yet another dimension to the 
grim political situation. 

The question arises: Has the Left helped to stem 
the rot and ensure the advance of the Left and demo- 
cratic forces? The impression has gained ground 
that the Communists, the CPI(M) in West Bengal in 
particular, aro no different from the bourgeois par- 
ties in the matter of bargaining for seats and power, 
even at the cost of Left and democratic advance. 

АП parties in turn have been adopting а holier- 
than-thou attitude and the CPI(M) has been no 
exception, with the result that wittingly or unwittingly 
it sought to destroy what through its resolutions it 
has been seeking to build, namely, Left and demo- 
cratic unity. That the possibility of a Left and demo- 
oratic front or alliance would have been widely 
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weloomed was evident from the genéral response to 
a mecting between Congress (U) President Devaraj 
Urs, CPI(M) General Secretary E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad and CPI General Secretary .C. Rajeswara 
Rao folowing the Kerala crisis. Significance was 


attached to their brief statement that they would . 


continu» to meet to resolve whateyer differences 
arose among them in future. The importance of that 
meeting was noted by friends as well as foes of Left 
and denocratic unity.- à ` 
It is unfortunate that subversion of this welcome 
process. which no doubt faced many hurdles, has 
come not from enemles but from sworn friends of 
this process and that too for the sake of a few Parlia- 
mentar: seats in one State. The Left could have 
become a source of strength to the democratic elt 
ments scattered in various parties, in their struggle 
for hea thy advance. Granted that tbe:e elements 
constitute a heterogenous lot and are divided and 
probably without a clear perspective, that is the 
minimum asset the Left and democratic movement 
сап claim to have at its disposal, in a country as vast 
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as India still bound by burdensome tradition and out- 
moded socio-economic formations, where the Com- 
munists remain a marginal force despite their areas 
of strength as far apart as Kerala and West 
Bengal. Р 

The Communists could have acted as a catalyst 
for the growth and deyelopment of nationwide unity 
of Left and democratic forces because, for the first 
time in. ће post-Independenoe period; they had earn- 
ed the.goodwill of large sections of political elements 
outside the Communist fold. It is this goodwill that 
has been squandered by the West Bengal CPI(M) 
at one stroke, to the joy of. enemies of such unity. 
Doubts about the Communists’ intentions among 
not only the demooratic segments but also Leftists 
can hardly be conducive to the unity of Leftists, much 
less Leftists and democrats — a situation which can 
ou give strength to the authoritarian and communal 

orcos. 

“Havoc” has already been played and I join Chitta 
Ranjan in hoping that the Left realises it before it is 
too late. [] ` 


^ 
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Mandela (Continued from page б) 
“Tt is true, as I have already 
stated, that I have been influ- 
enoed. by Marxist thought. But 
this is also true of many of the 
leaders of the new independent 
States. Such widely different 
persons as Gandhi, 


acknowledge this fact. We all 
accept the need for some form 
of socialism to enable our 
people to catch up with the 
advanced countries of this world 
and to overcome their legacy of 
extreme poverty. But this does 
not mean we are Marzists." 

Notwithstanding this clear and 
open declaration of his beliefs, 
the court sentenced Mandela to 
life imprisonment. He has been 
on Robben Island since then, and 
Bocording to the South African 
Government's policy on political 
prisoners, no remission of sen- 
tence, amnesty or parole will be 
allowed P eu — unless · the 

wer of people's го 
and world public ped are able 
to compel it to behave. 

To have selected Mandela 
for this year's Nehru Award 
for International Understanding 
is the aptest way of expres 
sing Indian kinship and solid- 
arity with the man who sym- 
bolises the spirit of the South 
African people’s epic struggle for 
freedom and their basio rights. 
Even in prison Mandela continuss 
to be the beacon and inspirer of 


the South African people's strug- . 


gles which are acquiring a broader 
base, greater militancy and a 
better organisation. 

This struggle calls for ever 
greater sacrifices in the face of 
one-of the most primitive and 
barbaric regines that have defiled 
the modern world. It naturally 
calls for unremitting support and 
solidarity from om-loving 
peoples all' over the world. The 
Nehru Award for Mandela is one 
such expression. It is also inter- 
esting to note that it was in 1978, 
when the Anti-Apartheid Year 
was being observed, that the 
idea of the award for Mandela 
was first mooted. An Indian 
National йш сари 
Apartheid un the chairman- 
ship of Asoka Mehta was formed 
for the observance of the year, 
with a broad-based composition 
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— all political hues, journalists, 
writers and institutions supporting 
the cause of the struggle. From 
this committee emanated the 
recommendation to the govern- 
ment of India to confer the Nehru 
Award оп Nelson Mandela. 
Although this oould not be done 
then, it is in the fitness of things 
that the award has been conferred 
on Mandela this year. 

To confer the honour on Man- 
dela is, however, not enough. 
India has to take the concept to 
its logical oonclusion. In the first 
place, Mandela should be invited 
to India's capital on the occasion 
of tho award-giving ceremony next 
year. This will not be easy to 
achieve, but New Delhi has to 
press for it through the United 


Nations and get the pressure of 
world public opinion exerted for 
attaining this. The demons of 
apartheid will not easily accept 
the dictates of the UN or of 
World public opinion. But prece- 
dents oxist, showing that there 
are occasions when they can be 
forced to yield to international 
public opinion. Years ago this 
happend in the case of the great 
African patriot, Chief Luthuli, 
who was also a ‘banned’ person 
because of his participation in 
the movement of the African 
National Congress. Chief Luthuli 
was awarded the Nobel Prize, 
and because of international 


pressure was allowed to go to 
Stockholm' to receive the award 
in person. C] 
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A Handout 
on the Media. 


Маш Communication and Jour- 


nalim im India: by D.S. Mehta; - 


Allied Publishers; pp 313; Rs 60 


rix was this Hia ЖЫ 
ed tor, outside whose o 
window flourished a gulmobar 
tree. Ina ooncrete jingle of office 
blocks where oven weeds did not 
‚ grow this was a botanical won- 
der. When someone asked which 
fertiliser he used, the editor said 
he fed the gulmohar treo with 
РІВ haadoutá. There ought to 
be a book on the role of Govern- 
ment handouts in the grow-more- 
trees campaign 

‘Anyway, the book under review 
is desigred to help publicists put 
out beter handouts which are 
' even worthy of publication. The 
author, D.S. Mehta, who has 
had yeers of experience in tho 
Government publicity depart- 
ment, is undoubtedly suited to 
do this ` 


Like a' Government handout, 
the title — ‘Mass Communication 
and Jovrnalism. in India’ — is a 
bit too rompous for the material 


^ it flogs. Its jacket is attractive, 


but the pages between covers 
read liks a manual for inform- 


ation offcers. It may help non- · 
starters in the publicity business ` . 
bise can do with some common  - 


"The "took gives the lowdown 
'on the purpose, form and pre- 


“sentation of press releases, their. | 


timing end on getting them into 
print. I” most of the handouts 
put out by Government depart- 
ments manage to find their way 
into newspapers, it is presumably 
because correspondents are too 
lazy to tort out printable matter 
from fertiliser. Besides, they rely 
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--in a hotel.” 


too much on official word (hand- 
out) to perceive what goes on in 
the Government. 


D.S. Mehta does not minimise. 


the problem: of getting handouts 
printed in newspapers. The prob- 
lem, he says, calls for a proper 


approach. And the approach he’ 


is to coax the correspon- 
dent, the chief reporter and, if 
needed, the news editor into 
publishing your stuff. It is like 
the classic 
bit, which says, “First, catch the 
rabbit... : 

‘The author suggests that trans- 
port facilities, entertainment and 
other courtesies should Бе, ex- 
tended to reporters. Snacks can 
be served at- press conferences, 
but “it should not be „made too 


lavish an affair.” 
· Lavishness іп entertainment,- 


according to the author, is in 
order if the press conference 1з 


-not on an urgent matter. He 


suggests that such conferences 
“can be held ina leading club or 
No snacks, tea or 
coffee should be served at a press 
conference . ad by бе 
Prime Minister or a VVIP.. The 
author permits “only drinking 
water", to make the conference 
“a functional affair”. ce does 
not permit me to list all the 12 
do’s and don’ts for a PM's press 
conference the author refers to in 
the chapter, ‘Oral Press Briefing’ 
(sounds like а contraceptive!) | 
Here then are, briefly, a few 
other observations the author 


TAE. On. юше seeped ict ше 


recipe for stewed rab-, 


media. On interviewing Њо 
author notes that | “it is necessary 
not to cause-any personal annoy- 
ance and injury to the inter- 
viewee.” Doesn't he make it 


. sound like а hand-to- hand com- 


bat? 

According to him, editorials 
are written with reason and con- 
viction. Are they? A columnist, . 
he says, “is a writer with a fixed ` 
style of writing and he generally 
writes on fixed subjects and has a 
fixed point of view and has no 
fixed rule about the frequency of 
his column. One might add that 
such columns appear on a fixed 
position and bat like tender 
notices, and that they go widely: 
unread 


The author his done well to 


include a chapter on 

terminology. I did. not йон 
that a ‘daily’ refers to a news- 
paper ''issued at least four times 
a week." We havo, the author's . 
word that this indeed is the 
UNESCO definition of the word. 

There is a chapter on quotable 
quotes by an assortment of 
people; including Pope Pius X 
and Napoleon, on mass com- 
munication. Among the quot- 
ations is this one: “A newspaper 
із а collection of advertisements 
that are sold with the help of the 
reading matter.” 

For some people in Britain a 
newspaper ів what" you wrap fish 
and chips in. There is something 
about printing ink that makes 
fish teste better. 

— G.V. Krishnam 
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Freedom of 
Press? 


AS a journalist ind ist and 
also President of the India- 
China Friendship асанов. 
Karnataka, Iwish to g to: 
publio notice how. External 
Affaire Ministry of Govern- 
ment of India took the first-ever 
five-member Chinose journalists ` 
team to visit India on a “guided 
tom of the country. - 
The'team саб 


to reciprocate A similar 
ournalists team Chine. 
We wrote to Өр ge PUES ‘Divi- 


sion of king lio Seet 


rhiséióh t dee B | 
tion in Bangalore. gis no 


reply. Nor did the State unit’ of. . 
- five-star hotels. Calcutta. . and 
Trivandrum Mero pot AncInded in 


the Indian Federation of Working 
itae have ‚апу news of the 


T. арена йй for" their’ 
arrival was fast nearing and we 
Karnataka ` 


visit. The Director of d 
M the EA Ministry had arran- 
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ри should appear 
- press, no questions should be put 


- note from the E.A. Mini 
‘one-line biodata of ш 
„јо 


ged a tight programme and: there 
was no: time to spare for our 
reception. When we persisted, the 
State authorities with great diffi- 
culty arranged to squeeze ій our 

ogramme for October 12. Tho 
EAS Ministry however forced the 
State Government to. impose strict 
conditions on us: no speeches, 
either by the hosts or thé guests, 
no publicity to the function, and 
in the 


to the visiting journalists either, by 
local: journalists ог others. 


Advance news of the visit.was . 
also: 


berred. 
We agreed to ‘all these condi- 


` tions fearing that.our- programme 
..would otherwise ,, be 


cancelled. 
Meanwhile, the'State Minister for 


E опоо who һаб.артсей to be 


the Chief, Guest ‘at, the рн 
was. directed by: phe E. A, Ministry 


. . mot to atténd.. 
^, , With all-these jesitictions and 


extraordinary’ ‘police and intelli- 


- кщ .sufveillance, the. function 


. Many senior jour- 


Bie паа of: ‘Bangalore including ; the 
:. President of the State upit of the 


IFW] attended the reception. M 
speech was restricted to the 


ing out of the names (a.p: prepa 


. However, I prefaced. it avin 
"that “for reasons ‘that I cannot 


explain in public, there: will bẹ no ` 


speeches either by me or a reply 
by. the guests". The audience. was. 
stunned. because never before did 


round thé hall 
introducing her шау to the 
local ees and others. 

It may be mentioned that else- 


su ро pt. for ps 
ней 


прата at ir PTI auld ior 


their to 

eat is ов i ipt pol a 
single шш ^ о 

which make a рк of 


uch of. 


ҮТ. е pna 
"Bangalore > , E: 


РА 


. to give up; h 
d 
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Appeal to Restore 

Peace in Mizoram 
our deep concern . 


Е ex 
Wen ecessary continuation d 
of violence in Mizoram for the 
last four , months. In view, of 
approaching harvest season 
'(November 15) we urgo all parties 
ostilities and restore 
peace confidence of .the 
people so that the harvest colléc- 
` tion can. take place without, fur- 
.ther damage to the crops. 
Ж We beli the solution of the 
^Mizo ` problem lies not in . the 
Military operations but, through 
free, and HEC деш. 
iong., We therefore ар 
roment of India to 
~ the charges of tréason against the 
“Мило le r Mr. ,Laldenga | ‘who . 
was ан to New Delhi with 
of ‘sdfe conduct’ in 
apre been Kept here 
ger hots a д 
проп the Mizo 
National d үш leaders to desist 





oni bns 


from all ostile activities and seck 
,8 pali solution within: the 
СЕ емет of Ње ‘Constitution. 






relude to ‘dialogue we urge 


upon , ' the 
to do adus 
Шол: Sim th the o MNE leas 


et to supervise the restoration 
| the state and to work 
Sn B po i p poli 


1 solution. We reite- 
E" ostilities in the region 
ti all in view of the impen- 


сотен of Ша 


for immediate cessa- 


.G. Varghese. 


Our Machines Prove Their | 
Worth in Operation _ 


SOVIET UNION -` 


THE WORLD'S: 
LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER 
OF TRACTORS 


180 companies from above 60 countries 
are the trading partners of Soviet 
Export-Import Organisation V/O 

` TRAKTOROEXPORT sote exporter of 
tractors, agricultural machines and road- 
ronstruction machinery from the USSR. 


AT DELHI EXERTION THE ` 
- ORGANISATION PRESENTS 


"BELARUS" 611 WHEEL 


“TRACTOR 


Its star features : 

* top reliability- 

* extra-long service life 
* versatility s 

* minimized maintenance 


It is s ideally suited for all kinds of PONR 
and load-hauling jobs. 
Also displayed at our Stand : 


Fertilizer Spreader. Mower, Sprayer. 


WELCOME to the Exhibition stand of V/O TRAKTOROEXPORT at 


HALL OF NATIONS. 
. PRAGATI MAIDAN 


INDPAIR 79 move 
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GEC—unfolding a better way of life... 


Electricity today is bringing about grom changes, 


penetrating 
even to the heart of rural ind nging light to thousands ef 
village homes, drawing more water for agriculture. 
For sixty-one years GEC has been conveying and putting te 

| energy with a range of products to increase 

in Industry and agriculture. 
The generation of electricity has gone up rapidly tn the last 
years. Much more will be required in the years to come. GE 
wil play an ever Increasing role in the vital task of Spreading 
the benefits of electricity to millions of those who are beyond Не 
eech today. _ 


А THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA LTB) 
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Whirligig Politics 


poures having become a frenzied game 
Кош rules or discernible public 
purpose, politicians being preoccupied with 
personal rivalries and ambitions and some- 
times "ith factional fortunes, and the 
"peoples immediate problems and long- 
term aspirations having been reduced to 
near-irrelevance in electoral calculations, 
the bizarre goings-on in the different par- 
ties and alliances have to be seen as part of 
the process of undermining of democracy 
that has been going on for quite some time 
now in ће country. 

Brahnriananda Reddy’s noisy exit from 
the Union Cabinet and from the Urs Con- 
gress, with allegations about the ‘private 
limited companies of Devaraj Urs and 


Vengala Rao, has been neither surprising, 


nor earth-shaking. It is in tune with the 
new ethos of national politics which has 
nothing to do with the norms of parlia- 
mentary democracy or even the elementary 
decencies of publiclife. It is pointless to 
judge these developments in the unreal 
context of the high ideals enshrined in the 
Constitution or the tongue-in-cheek pro- 
nouncenents on various issues in the 
manifes-os of many of our parties. 


In the current phase of opportunistic 
shifts and slides adding to confusion on 
the eve of preparations for the mid-term 
Lok Sabha poll, Bahuguna proved to be a 
shrewd pace-setter, as Raj Narain had 
done a little earlier in respect of the then 
ruling Janata Party, and as Bahuguna him- 
self did in the company of Jagjivan Ram 
in early 1977 to bring down Indira Gandhi 
and her authoritarian regime. There is an 
added irony in the case of Brahmananda 
Reddy, for his attitude had made Devaraj 
Urs join hands with Indira Gandhi and 
split the Congress in early 1978, and now 
he has deserted Urs to get on to the Indira 
bandwagon for what it is worth. This again. 
is part of the travesty that is politics in 
India today. ; 

While this particular episode highlights 
the disarray in which the Lok Dal-Congress 
alliance finds itself, conflict and confusion 
are not limited to any single party or 
alliance. The Urs Congress, deprived of its 
now familiar symbol and going in for the 
charkha in dubious homage to Gandhiji, 
is also facing the unconcealed arrogance of 
its alliance partner, the Lok Dal. The 
quarrel over the number of seats in various 
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States, apart from the way: separate open 
or covert adjustments are being sought in 
different States and areas, is indicative of 
the alliance being on-.the rocks, though 
vwhat will happen. in -the ext few days is 
Жала to pi ict. “With .£he- erosion in its 
ranks -— Swaran Singh’s denial of rumours 
--about himself is’ being ‘taken with a big 
«dose of:salt — the Urs'Congress is hardly 
пп'а position to "assert'itself in regard to 
rseats, especially im the .Hitidi belt. The 
ataove of the Maharashtra’ Speaker and the 
Munch pow-wow among-/Jagjvan Ram, 
-Brahmananda Reddy and:K.C. Pant are 
wall: straws in the wind!: 26 - | 
-a7iNot that the Lok Dal'is strongly placed, 
bdespite the tall: claims'ibeihg repeatedly 
пїїайе by its top leadérs, notably an 
Singh. It is also facing ‘problems over allo- 
.cation of seats, and the uneasy relations 
‘between the Socialists and the others have 
:only been papered over.:Biju Patnaik has 
‘his own style of functioning, and no one is 
sure what he will do next. The equations 
cbeing Worked out with other parties, whe- 
ther in the South or in the North, are not 
“proving a smooth proposition. On top of 
-everything is the pathetic performance of 
he alliance Government 'at the Centre 
fheaded: by the opinionated Charan Singh, 
rwhich seems to have eroded substantially 
.even the base that the Jat-Yadav leader 
had always taken for granted. The Lok 
Dal with or without its ally, has been 
„shown to have serious problems in at least 
two: of the northern States — Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan — with Charan 
‘Singh unable to address many peaceful 
‘meetings and going to the extent of threa- 
tening retaliation 1n areas where his party 
has strength; the half-hearted: denial of the 
threat has not been swallowed by many. 
а If this is the. plight:of the Lok Dal-Con- 
gress alliance, what of the Janata Party, 
whose: leaders like: fø pretend that they 
are ‘holding together firmly? The bitter 
feud going on over the allocation of seats 
4s no. longer a secret,:and Jagjivan Ram 
has obviously not tried to hide his anger 
rover the claims being made by the diffe- 
rent factions that make -up the party. The 
RSS is insisting on its pound of flesh, and 
dependence onRSS cadres makes resis- 
tance to the Jana Sangh's demands extrc- 
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mely difficult. But Babuji is reportedly 
even more anhoyed with the *déad-wood" 
of the Congress:O faction which enjoyed 
disproportionate representation under the 
Morarji dispensation; he has’ also not 


‘taken kindly to the Socialist faction, or 


what is left of it, because he'thinks that it 


‘is no force, ‘actual or potential: At the 


same time, ће is not unawate of ће impli- : 


‘cations of abject dependence on ‘the RSS. 


It is' in this background that thé'series of 
meetings he has.beenhavitig with leaders, 


‘and lesser lights of the Urs Congress and 


the Indira Congress assunié ‘significartce. 


There are cleat indications ЇНИ the Jana” 


Sangh- has misgivings about Him апа that 
he rédiprocates these sentiments. The de- 
nouement is breathlessly awaited by 'рой- 
tical pundits. Even lightweights like 
Nandini Satpathy may'serve as pointers. 

The bickerings in the Janata are not 
confined to the higher levels. In Gujarat, 
fot example, ‘the-Jana Sangh is at logger- 
heads ‘with the rest of the party; there are - 
rumblings in Maharashtra and elsewhere. 
And allisnot of even tenor even within 
Jana Sangh ranks, for example in Madhya 
Pradesh and to a lesser extent in Rajasthan. 
In UP the Jana Sangh insists on a large 
number of seats, and even in Bihar, Babu- 
jis domain, the Sangh -is not willing to 
yield ground The Jana Sangh is upset over 
allocation of seats in Andhra Pradesh, pre- 
sumably because it does not want to miss 
the opportunity of strengthening itself 
wherever possible at the cost of the other 
“ghataks” in the Janata Party. The post- 

onement of release of the Janata mani- 

esto at the last minute — should we say 
after the last minute? — is obviously not 
without meaning in terms of the ghatakvad 
about the continuance of which there have 
been complaints. : pO 

There are, too, the unceftainties created 
by adjustments between diffetent national 
parties, and alliances, and regional parties 
and groupings. In Tamil 'Nadu, for ins- 
tance, nothing is very'.clear except that 


Chief .Minister М.С. Ramáchandran will 


back any party or coalitión commanding a 
majority in the Lok Sabha after the poll, 
whatever his party's present equations and 
adjustments which аге puzzlinig enough, 
АП this does not meàn, however, that it 
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Will be smooth-sailing for Indira.: Gandhi 
and her umbrella party. which is ready to 
take in all comers. She may reign supreme 
in the Congress-I' to all appearances, but 
the fissures are not, entirely hidden from 
public.view; The crunch will come only 
‘when candidates are finally selected, a 
ptocess which is being delayed perhaps to 
Weigh the extent and significance of the 


expected influx. But, then the flow. of ele-. 


mants that have rediscovered the virtues of 
the,Congress-I leadership. brings problems: 
in its train. The “loyalists” are getting 
sullen, even in Uttar Pradesh, and at’ least 
Mab Strong men like Vasantdada Patil in, 
ahapashtra. and Chenna Reddy. in, 
Andhra seem,unhappy. over the way the 
-g electoral affairs are being handled. 
Breit all. the whitewashing by both old 
hands and new ent siasts, fi aboyt the , 
importance that апјау. Gandhi and his 
rewdy following may gain are.as strong as 
‘ever: What will be the future of ‘those who. 
"have trooped. back to Indira Gandhi's 
banner is anybody's, guess., And; what 
со ences. this situation will have.in 
relation,te choice.of candidates and the 
electoral: battle itself must again.remain in 
the realm of speculation. 
` "Fhüs, from the Shahi Imam to Sharad . 
Pawar, various, individuals and their groups 
are posing question marks all over -the 
election scene, covering virtually every . 
party-and alliance, The Left cannot be said 
to have played, its cards with: shrewdness 
of on the. basis of principles in ae “sordid, 
game, going. -onin. the country. The-process. 
of. союшат together of the two .Communist 
Parties -has- certainly been widely wel- 
comed, byt it is ngt, proving to, be an , easy 
төвд mainly .because of personal equations 
the.desire to keep-.strengholds intact 
аа eost ofa setback to emerging . 
. "The СРМ? - supercilious stance in 
the ace of the CP]’s readiness to go out of ; 
the. way to achieve, mutual accommodation 
iso aspect; Dange’s unsolicited. blessings 


т : to his famous: tee 
E pe 
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other hand, these-rgay assume a new edg 
after the results of. the Lok Sabha poll. are 
known. Within the CPM there.are. differen; 
ces on ways and’ means to achieve Lefrand 
democratic unity; and these too will surely 
come to the surface before long. With the 
various permutations and combinations. — 
their eontours constantly dhanging—~. itis 
certainly possible that the Left ma ay emerge 
as a stronger force in the next Lok Sabha 
than it was.in the last. But the question 
remains: What will the Left do with jts 
increased strength, if achiaved? ‘How, will 
the. two Communist Parties, for example, 
89 abont, п their own ranks intoa 
solid, common front and forging action- 
based understanding with democratic and 
secular forces that have the will to fight 
both’ communalism and authoritarianism? 
The. answers are by no means self-evident. 
When. the Janata Party broke up and 
the Morarji Government collapsed, a 
meaningful realignment of political and 
social forces had been expected. It must be 
sald that,some leaders worked hard. to 
bring about such a consummation. But in 
the last two months. and: more.there has 
only been aimless: driftin this matter, while © 
those opposed ‘to. the emerging upity of 
Left, and. democratic. forces . have’ ‘found 
ways of. scuttling the concept, As a against 
what had Бееп..ехресіей, there has..only 
been. а strengthening of the a ypeal to caste 
and’ sub-caste, о, apart from religion.. Every 
party is -working out its electoral, strategy 
on the basis of Yos caste and religious for- 
mations in practically every constituengy. 
Political, economic..and social values hawe 
necessarily’ taken a.back seat amidst the 
caste-oriented selection of candidates afg 
ео campaigning. When it isa. .ques- 
tion. of securi ing -votes, seenlanism and, gyen 
democratic values: become: the. first casual- 
ties. 
While:Indira Gandhi talks of Neat 
Chandra. Shekhar ,says, that, the, el 
provide an acid- test foru the credidi 
f-politicians.. One; may.perhaps. say. an 
i having ail: but. lost their eredi- 
ility, what, is on, ttial.is the тойну and 
viability of our system, већ, © 
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COMMENTARY 





Politicians 
and 


Bureaucrats 


ne case of M.N. Buch, who 
has been replaced as vice- 
chairman of the Delhi Develop- 
ment Authority, is important as а 
symptom of a deep-seated malady 
that afflicts the administrative set- 
up in the country. Buch had a 
running battle with the Works 
and Housing Ministry for about 
a year over issues relatiog to 
infringement of the Delhi Master 
Plan. He appears to have taken a 
firm stand against political pres- 
sure to make changes that were 
not warranted. There was an 
attempt to malign bim, but no- 
.thing came of a CBI inquiry that 
was promptly ordered. But he 
had to pay the price for doing his 
“duty all the same. . | 
This particular affair is signi- 
ficant because the trouble started 
during Janata rule and continued 
during the present Lok Dal-Con- 
gress dispensation. Evidently the 
Janata Government, which set up 
the Shah Commission, did not 
consider it necessary to go, into 
. the findings of that Commission, 
reached after much investigation 
and sifting of evidence. The Com- 
mission said that "the system 
must be overhauled with & view 
.to strengthening it in. a manner 
that tbe functionaries working the 
system do so іп an atmosphere 
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free from fear of the consequen- 
ces of their lawful actions", and 
that “if the officials on the one 
side and the politicians on the 
other do not limit their areas of 
Operation to their accepted and 
acknowledged fields, this nation 
cannot be kept safe for working 


` a democratic system of govern- 


ment.” 

Yet it was under a Government 
which had claimed to, have res- 
tored democracy in the country 
that this particular officia] began 
to face pressures to acquiesce in 
changes іо, or violation of, tbe 
Master Plan. Under the LD- 
Congress alliance the pressure 
continued, though a different 
person is in charge of the Minis- 
try. This means that it is not 
merely an individual politician's 
whims that brought about the 
IAS officer's removal but pressure 
from interests that stand to gain 
if the deviation from the Master 
Plan was permitied. Earlier, again 
while the Janata Government 
was still in office, the chairman 
of the Urban Arts Commission, 
Bhagwan Sahay, was made to 
step down chiefly because he too 
would not agree to unwarranted 
changes in the Master Plan. 

And the Shah Commission had 
been naive enough to suggest a 
code of conduct and stress “the 
Government's primarly respon- 
sibility ... to guarantee protection 
to those officials who refuse to 
deviate ...’’ Evidenty, Emergency 
is not a prerequisite for politi- 
cians throwing their weight about 
and harassing officials who are 
not pliable. There is also the case 
of В.В. Vobra. 

From tbe dawn of Independ- 
ence, the role of the bureaucracy 
in building the nation and the 
equations that should subsist 
between the political bosses and 
the administrative machinery 
have been subjects of interest and 
concern. The two most recent 
instances are by no means excep- 
tional; officials at other levels, 
unfortunately small in number, 
bave suffered without so much 
publicity over many years, though 
the Emergency period marked 
the worst phase. . 

But while the attempts of 
politicians in power to harass or 
remove senior or junior officials 
for reasons  unconnected with 


good governance must be con- 
demned unequivocally, note must 
be taken also of the behaviour of 
certain officials who, in pursuance 
of their own interests, have colla- 
borated with some politicians. To 
cite the Shah Commission again: 
"[n a number of cases, officials 
were almost anticipating the 
wishes of those in authority, how- 
ever illegal, immoral and incong- 
ruous with the basic tenets of 
administration such conduct on 
their part may have beer." Dor- 
ing the whole period since Inde- 
pendence many top officials, at 
the Centre and in the States, 
found it advantageous to establish 
equations with one or otber of 
the ruling politicians or factions 
— apart from the links both cate- 
gories had with vested interests 
outside the administrative system. 

The big business houses, the 
rich farmers and those engaged 
in exploiting and harassing the 
poor owe ‘their immunity to col- 
lusion with politicians ‘and bur- 
eaucrats. ders are to bé ` 
found in practically every 
Ministry or department. All be- 
cause all through these 33 years 
politicians and political parties 
could not bring themselves to 
streamline the administrative ap- 
paratus, though Nebru said, after 
more than eleven years in office, 
that “it is the man in the street 
or the man in the field who 
counts, because, after all, it is him 
that the administration is ultimat- 
ely meant to servo.” What 
Nehru said about corruption re- 
sulting from delays is also rele- 
vant. All talk about ‘‘politicisa- 
tion” of the bureaucracy having 
led to all evils in the system is 
pure ballyhoo. It is merely a caie 
of the unscrupulous politician, 
the self-secking administrator and 
the bribe-giving businessman .or 
landlord using the administrative 
apparatus, for. Promoting them- 
selves at public cost. ', a 

The case of Buch pinpoints one 
extreme. Other cases mentioned 
by Justice Shah indicate the other 
extreme. What is urgently needed 
is to make the system subserve 
the people at large. And that 
means a mighty shake-up, which 
those ia charge of our destinies 
do not seem to like. і 
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US Caught . 
in Backlash 
of History - 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


ys 


Pus Sandi Arabia to he seething Islamic Repub- 
lié of Iran guided by Ayatollah Khomeini, and 


‘then across the domain of Pakistan, ruled by a 
military junta whose sole forte is the claim of dis- 
| peasation ‘according to Islamic tenets — here, in this 
vast.belt, a mysterious breeze is blowing; which 
combines two incongruous forces. There is'a current 


С of Islamiio revivalism which is being countered, and ' 


metimes acoompanied, by an equally powerful 
forse of anti-Americanism. 

The two currents have of late been amply demoh- 
strated in the ghoulish events that have rocked the 
‘region in a now cataclysm whose direction is far from 

“olear. If one looks at tHe events in Iran since Kho- 
meini-guided youth took over the Amerioan embassy, 
holding ita diplomatic staff as hostages, the unpre- 
oedented surge of anti- А тегіс̧апіяп in that country 
shows в new aw mgt ‘probably surpassing what was 
'witriéssed during the days when the movement against 
the Shah was déveloping. This, of oourse, is not to 
be taken as a point.of reasoning for or against the 
ethics involved in taking diplomats as hostages, or of 
moesuring the, nian youth's action against the 
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‘policy has taken over this 


Mgrud ni Amaran attitude to a militarily 
weak nation t one sees here is the’ great clash . 
between the power of Amerioan imperialism and -the 
revivalist forces symbolised by Khomeini. 

A similar situation is to be seen in Pakistan where 


‘the siege followed by the burning down of the 
American 


embassy came as a blazihg end to the 
long years when American political-military 
had pin- ted Pakistan as the base of its o 
perspective and plans for the South Asian: ө — 
in fact for South Asia and West Asia. Here too, one 
sees а vast concourse of people imbued with deeply 
religious ideas and angered by the happenings in the 
holy Kaaba shrine in Mecca, turning to consumate 
their wrath by extinguishing the place from which 
flow Américan diplomacy and power in Pakistan. 
Here, indeed, one to draw a fine distinction from 
the happenihgs in Iran in so far as the Pakistan mili- 


* ' {агу junta is certainly far removed from all-out anti- 


American demonstrations — which cannot be said 
of the situation in Iran. But the fact remains that the 


` poser of Islamic revivalism, which has been at work - 


for so long, has climaxed in an event which appears 
to be a. new high in anti-American manifestations in 
Pakistan. . 

This is a strange phenomenon, for hitherto,. reli- 
gious revivalism — obscurantism of all brands, and 
more particularly religious obscurantism — has been 
nurtured and fed by imperialism through a whole 
century, to counter the urge of national liberation 
and progressive growth among the péoples of this 
region and: neighbouring South Asia. 

This is a historical reality and American diplomacy 


` and statecraft have taken over all the strings serving 


as links of imperialist operations in this belt ihrough 
decades of well-laid cónnections with the forces of 


„. obscurantism, meant to keep the peoples divided апа 


enmeshed in backwardness.. Over the years, religious 
obscurantism has been a.tool of imperialism all over 
South Asia and in the adjoining lands. American 
and welded it to its 
strategy in the post-Second World War period. It 
has fed the forces of religious obscurantism, and in 
turn, has besh well served by them. 

Why then this new streak in history? What is “the 

ing of this new phenomenon — the forces of 
religious revivalism .turning round to counter 
American imperialism itself? Is. it the backlash of 
history, using the very same forces against the polioy 
of keeping the -peoples enchained in kwardness 
and the ideas of the past? In other words, is there a 
. pew turn which makes: even religious revivaliam an 
‘anti-American force: —, or has there come abóut 
another transformation in people's consciousness 
which invades even -tho backwaters of obscurantism ' 
and religious revivalism? : 

A peep into history would be useful to „delineate 
the multiplicity of foroes and popular currents that 
go to make the present events in what is known as the 
Islamic belt running from the Arab lands to Ttan 
an cree a ee шесе oora. 
tries of the Indian su . American polioy. ' 
has inherited the traditional Е "played by British 
Кзреганаш through: Thé twenties to the forties in this 

(Continued on.page 32) ` 
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Chasing a 
CIA Shadow 


AA но was that man who spilled 
>the: beans ‘on, our defence 
strategy to the US? Was һе a 
‘Minister, a Ministry minion or а 


shadowrinvented by the CIA ‘for . 


us ‘to-chase? 

‘We oould: ask Indira Gandhi, 
but she‘ would not'tell.. Charan 
Singh says he can make’ a guess. 
So:càn we: ‘Let us not. go-into 
what Babuji said. Mercifully, 


Syod Abdullah -Bükhari and 


6 · 


'Жайриг that.Kissin 


` book in sup 


‘Acharya Vinoba Bhave havé not 
"Opened their mouths. Few would 


want Madhok to open his, on 
this or any other issue. 1.5. Johar 
is willing to say something if only 
someones would ask. 


Then there is Raj Narain, who ` 


seoms to find his foot right in his 
mouth whenever he opens it. He 


‚ жав reported to have even named 


'a name. But then what he says 
is usually taken with a spoonful 
of salt. At least one national 
daily did not take it, with or with- 
opt salt. 

Apparently “some people have 
conspired not to take Raj Narain 
at his: word. If he were to go 
round the town sporting an [- 
am-a-ClA-agent badge, they 


` would wonder not whether he 


could be one but from where he 
got the badge. He could borrow 


jt from: Piloo Mody, who once 


flaunted it in Parliament House. 
The. badge is not likely to be of 
any more.use to Mody. Some 


_ ‘pranks can be played only once. 


Speaking seriously, the way the 
allegation that there was a CIA 


: , man: in the Indira Cabinet has 
. been made smacks of political 


chicanery. The lady herself let it 
be known at a publico meeting in 
r had told 
lier that someone in her Cabinet 
had leaked information regarding 
ше strategy in December 
1971. з . 
Apparently’ the lady can keep 
a secret. She managed to bottle 
it up even in a foreign TV inter- 
view with David Frost, ‘who was 
reputed to have prised the lid off 
Nixon, as if he were a tin of 
canned beans. 

Maybe, Indira Gandhi did not 
then believe a word of what Kis- 
singer had told her. He has a 
reputation for varying: what: he 
says to various people on various 
occasions. T.N. Kaul refers to 
this aspect of Kissinger in his 
‘book (I forget: its title.and the 
‘page number) Not that one 


‘needs Kaul to vouch for Kissin- 


ger’s reputation in this regard. 
I mention Kaul because it is 
fashionable nowadays to quote a 
rt of even a state- 
ment of uti truth. 
Remember: the “stomach trou- 


+ ble” ‘Kissinger developed some 


pan ago inRawalpindi?- He van- 
ed from Pakistan, claiming that 


he had ап лірёеі stomach; only là ` 
surface in Peking for a. Chinese: 
meal with Chairman Mao. Kis- 
singer is known to have. said so; 
much that was so misleading 
that too many know him too well 
to trust his words. b 

Which was probably why Intlira 
Gandhi. had - kept d about 
what he told her until someone 
called Thomas Powers said some- 
thing regarding а CIA’ man ‘in 
her Cabinet in his book, ‘ 
Man Who Kept the Secrets: 


Richard Helms and the СТА”. 
Now o one wants to knbw 
who this СТА man was. Nobody 


seems to ask who Thomas Powers 
is or about the basis of his re- 
ported observation. Who cares? 
What we!need is a jolly geod 
scandal, preferably from a foreign 
source, to go to town on, parti- 
cularly when Lok Sabha elections 
аге round the comer. So long as 
the alle CIA man» remains 
unidenti or the whole episode. . 
is not established as а piece of 
fantasy, all parties can make poli- 
tical capital out of the rumpus. 

Sourcesthat are unidentiflable 
say а probe panel has been set 
up and even been allotted a room 
with wallito-wall coir matting, 
which slgnifies that the status of 
the panelchief is above that of 
deputy secretary but somewhat 
below joint secretary. 

The telephone that was recently 
disoonnected from the office of 
the deputy election commissioner 
has been installed, with STD 
facilities restored, at the office ‘of 
the chairman of the panel. His 
remuneration has been fixed: -A 
staff car has been placed at: his ' 
disposal, to drop his wife at the 
club and bring back the children 
from school. 

The sources say that the panel 
will start work the moment its 
chief gets а clue on how to: go 
about inquiring into . the- vise 
‘under reference. . е 

I guess ;they are going about - 
it in a patently: Parkinkonian ` 
manner, Sarely, there: must: bowa 
simpler way of doing’ it. They 
could send! an eight-word memo 
to СТА, stating, “Come off ‘it 
fellas, let’s have his name.” 
Enclosing.a self-addressed enve- 
lope might help. MN 
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THREAT TO.DEMOCRACY 
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Convergence of | 
Communalism, 
Authoritarianism - 
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C. BALAKRISHNAN 
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pou Каз developed its industry, agriculture, 


science and technology. Steel production was a 
mere 7 lakh tons in 1947 and today we produce 90 
lakh tons. Foodgrains production has increased 
from 50 million tons to 130 million tons. After the 
USSR and the USA, India possesses the third largest 
number. of scientific and technical personnel in the 
world. India is one оѓ the 10 industrial powers. 
These sre no mean achi nts ` 

But this growth, in. industry 
negliglble when compared to the vast resources— 
human and natural—available in the oountry. The 
USSR produces 140 million tons of steel. The. USA 
produoee 125 million tons and China 30 million tons 
whereas India produces only 9 million tons. For 
less than half of the population of India, the USSR 
and the USA produce twice as much as India. 

We are oonfronted with a situation in. which even 
the limited development has not benefited 90 per cent 
of our population. Nearly half of our population 
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and agriculture is 


lives. below the poverty line without getting. thé! 
barest minimum requirements of life like fi ter: 
and clothing: A small minority has cornered all the 
fruits of development in industry and agriculture by 


. virtue of ownership over the means of production 


like industry and land. This is the economic root of 
the P ponia crisis the country faces today. St og 

oonoentration of economio power in a few 
hands is a great threat to Indian democraoy and to 


values like secnlarism and socialism which our ге E 
ani 


dom movement cherished. It breeds authoritari 

and communalism in our political and social life, 

threatening the very foundations of our Republio. 
Let us examine concentration in the field of 











Name of the House Assets in crores of Rs. Percentage 
| 1972 ' 199 in 
` i 1977 over 
1972" 
Biria 589.40 1070.20 81.6 
Tata 641.93 1069.28 66.6 
183.74 285.63 55.4 
JK Singhania 121.45 -267.31 120 1 
Thapar \ 136.16 215.92 58.6 
ICI - 135.21 209.97 55.3 
Scndi 107.73: 200.04 21 
ОП India 104.04 199.95 

Bhiwandiwalla 45.91 189.44 312.6 
Bangur н 125.26 188.24 50.3 
Larsen & Toubro 79.03 185.91 1353 
Shri Ram 120. 179.77 48.9 
ACC ` 134.36 168.86 25.7 
Kirloakar 86.46 160,96 86.2 
Hindustan Lover 77.87 143.59 84.4 
Pistas Deme) ` 75.44 138.82 84.0 
. 84.44 136.96 62.3 
Walchand 99.47. 132,81 33.5 
Масгей! & Magor 64.80 132.55 104.6 
Mahindra & Mahindra 58.49 125.49 114.5 
TOTAL 3071.98 5401.70 75.8 





The assets of Birlas were Rs. 25 crores at the time 
of Independence and now the figure is Rs. 1070 
orores. The assets ofthe Tatasin 1947 were about 
Rs. 40 crores ahd now the total is Rs. 1069 crores. 
There are 110 companies which come under the 
MRTP Act whose assets are above Rs. 20 crores. 
Now these business houses are pressurising the Gov- 
ernment to increase the limit to Rs 100 crores so that 
even some minor restrictions can be avoided. These 
houses’ activities are all-pervading in the 
eoohomy. Industry, trade, commerce and moneylend- ` 


sector and the nationalised 


These aro the officially admitted assets, There is. š 


: ing are under their control notwithstanding the publio. А 


an unacoounted parallel black money economy operaz 
black “` 


ting. The Wanchoo Committee estimated 


money at Rs 10,000 crores in 1965 and further stated ^ 


that an average of Rs 1000 crores is generated every 
year. Dr Maloolm Adisheshiah states that no amount 


of credit control policy resorted to-by the Reserve `, 
: Bank will control inflation and pricerise as this ' 
enormous unaccounted black money will be at’ the `: 


disposal of industry and trade. Thus the official publi- 
shed assets together with this eriormous unaccounted ` 


`1 
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a 


black monéy in the hands of a few business houses 
bus flücown О country in the grip of the present 
economico crisis. І 

With enormous wealth in its possession, monopoly 
capital befriends the top echelons. in. the bureau- 
cracy and the entire administrative appratns is sub- 
servient to the interests of the monopolists. George 
Fernandes, former Minister for Industrial .Develop- 
ment, stated recently that there was no single file in 


» 1 We have-observed many retired top officials 
joining the monopoly houses immediately after retire- 
ment from Government services. They corrupt thé 
politicians and-our political institutions and thus 
control and direct political power in the country. 
Apart from business and trading activities, the 
monopoly houses own 30 largest nowspa in 
and local 


lists ‘distort nationally-acoepted policies'and 
(rv (07 гок up the reality of social and economio 
life. i 


nalaughts to a oertain extent. The organised indus- 
E class has the potentiality to take a lead- 
ing part in struggle against monopolists. Thete- 
fore, it has become necessary for the monopolists 
' to do away with the democratic system and suppress 
the working people. They find parliamentary démo- 
` otacy is not suitable for their further growth. There 
is already talk of a presidential system in place of the 


system. | 
‘No less a person than JRD Tata has . given expres- 
sion of this кала Чоңко. He has openly demanded 
`a shift to the presidential form of government. Aocor- 
ding to him, the main of parliamentary 
democracy is that members of State and Central 
Cabinets have to be drawn exclusively from elected 


presenntatives of the people. If stretched farther, 
one the Proaident is elected by the people, he can 


| be noted that Indira Gandhi was toying 
with the idea of the residential form ши Emerg- 
«ы: "debate". She disowned it whan abo found 
powerful opposition within and outside the Congress 


со 


department а сору of which the Birlas do not - 


Party. Today we find that all the major 
owned by monopoly capitalists, with a few 
are projecting Gandhi and her 
as being capable of providing ‘stability and stron; 
vernment. It is reported that a meeting of toj 

dustrialists recentiy held in Bombay. decided t 
support her in the coming elections. 

This combination of monopolists and Indir 
Gandhi’s Congress(I) is а real danger to India: 
democracy. We have already witnessed how sh 
roused the poor masses during 1969-72 with th 
slogan of “Garibi Hatao” to consolidate her politics 
power. Once power was consolidated, the most anth 
oritarian methods wero- adopted to . th 
masses. As the figures in the table above chow. th 
monopoly houses registered phenomenal growth йш 
ip eae Total restructurin 
of the economy by elimina: g the. mono 
providing immediate relief to people 
way to achieve stability. All monopoly businee 
houses should be brought EE the public sector am 
the mass шы аш а be involved in manag 

production under à socialist p programme 

t should be clearly ’ . that in spite o 
defeat of Indira Gandhi in 1977 and tho restoratio;: 
of civil liberties by the Janata Government, th 
threat to Indian democracy has not receded. As lon; 
аз economic power is concentrated in the hands o 
monopolists, Indian democtacy.cannot be saved. 


newspaper 
exceptions 


: India is predominantly an country, witl 
75 per cent of the population nding on .agricu] 
ture and allied activities,” In spite; of incréase in 


agri 
cultural production by using modern technology, th 
poverty of masses in the a ion sector is increasing 
Аата! minority has ted the fruits of th 
“Green Revolution." Despite jand'reformé and aboli 
tion of feudal ownefahip of land, there is greate 
concentration of land ownership. The table given oi 
page 9 illustrates this fact: ; . H 
We find that 10 per cent iof. the households ow 
53 per cent land area while 27 per cent of household. 
are landless, 33 per cent households are poor peasant: 
owning 9 per cent of land area. The big noise abou 
land reforms before 


in anticipation of ociling laws. All kinds ОГ dubiou 
methods were adopted to escape. ftom the ceiling 
on where a power 


. fal peasant movement brought a left and democrati 


Government into power which implemented th 

In addition to the concentration 

land in tho hands of a small section, the adoption o 
inorease 


underplay the importance of imp 8 ceilin; 
laws under the guiso of tural pro 
duction. They are painting the increased productiot 
83 the prosperity of the entire rura] population b: 
concealing the appalling poverty of the vast majo 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL HOUSEHOLDS & AREA OPERATED — 1971-72 





\ 
States . Households- Cultivating 0.01 to 2.50 _ Cultivating 2.50 to 10.0 , Cultivating more than 
walt acres acres Е 10 acres 
W imd House- Area House- Honse- Area 
1 holds operated holds operated holds operated 
Andhra Pradesh , "36.05 30 30 9.31 23.92 33.85 9.73 56.84 
Assam >: . 28.39 „ 3173 21.63 31.70 65.44 2.18 

Bihar 20.65. 46.66 18.16 28.74 55.08 3.98 26.76 
Gujarat 33.75 18.50 4.20 28.86 26.81 18.89 68.99 
Haryana 48.00 9:09 256 24.35 21.33 18.56 70.11 
Karnataka 29.77 20.21 “510 33.88 : 33.66 16.14 61.34 
Kerala . 11.69 76.18 40.05 - 11.04 44.84 1.09 15.11 
Madhya Pradesh 16.95 21.68 3.41 38.20 30.08 23.17 66.51 
tra 30.97 16.81 3.05 30.95 25.98 21.27 70.97 
Orissa 25.13 ~ 40.81 18.60 29.76 54.38 } 4.30 .02 
Punjab roy 58.61 4.99 1.54 21.69 32.63 14.71 ‚83 
.83 18.05 2.02 40.81 20.17 33.32 . 77.81 
Tamil Nada 41.95 34.78 21.93 20.12 50.36 3.15 27.71 
Uttar Pradesh 24.26 37.39 15.67 33.10 55.29 5.25 29.04 
West Bengal , 42.22 24.79 24.72 59.99 2.12 15.22 
АП India 27.41 32.87 9.25 29.38 37.52 \ 10.34 53.27 





Source: NSS 26th Round, No. 215. Note: 1+2-+4-+6=100.0: 3--54-7--100.0 


of other agricultural assets like cattle, implements, 
‚ availability of modern inputs and credits. The poor 
and middle peasants are deprived of all these assets 


` ' During the last 30 years Indian agriculture has 
been transformed from the feudal mode of produc- 
tion to a capltalist mode of production, though semi- 
feudal relations exist in many areas. Commodity 
production on a 00 ial basis is its new form. 
Agriculture has been commercial in a big way, 
Monopolists in the field of industry, trade, commerce 
and moneylending have established links with the 
new rich in the countryside. Impoverishment and 
pauperisation of vast sections in-the rural areas is 
the inevitable result. The bureaucracy and the police 
machinery are on the side of the new rich. In many 
States like Bihar, these forces maintain private armies 
to suppress the poor. This is the root cause of social 
tensions developing in the countryside. 

Organisation of the landless for minimum wages 
and distribution of surplus land is the need of the 
hour. Ceiling on land should be further reduced oon- 
sidering the higher productivity of the land and the 
surplus should be distributed to poor peasants so 
that their existing small holdings will become econo- 
mically viable . Instead of blindly following tbe 
advanced technology of the West Furopean countries 
where the percentage of people dépending on agricul- 
ture is extremely low, appropriate technology should 
be adopted to increase the production and standard 
of living of our peasant population. 

But there are powerful communal and reactionary 
forces operating in the country to divert attention 
from the real issues so that tho status quo is main- 
tained in favour of the privileged few. The slogan of 
‘Hindu Rashtra’ of the RSS, ‘Islamic Republic’ in 


the name of Islamic fundamentalism by Jamaat-e- · 


Islami and the demand for elimination of anti-God 
and Communist elements raised by а section of 
Catholic bishops of Kerala are some of the dangerous 
trends threatening our secular democracy. The RSS 
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is the most dangerous force as it represents the 
communal forces of the majority community though 
we should fight oommunal designs of all kinds — 
Hindu, Muslim and Christian. Secularism is not 
anti-religion; it is the freedom of the individual to 
follow any religion of his/her choice. There are more 
Muslims and Christians in India than in many 
Muslim and Christian nations of the world. Secula- 
riam is the sheet anchor of unity for a multi-religious 
country like ours. The pernicious theory of ‘Hindu. 
Rashtra’ of the RSS is a total negation of secularism. 

Apart from blatant communalism, the RSS wants 
the caste system fo stay, judging from Golwalkar’s 
writings and синин And the RSS condemns socia- 
lism in the following words: “Disparity is an indivisi- 
ble part of nature and we have to live withit... So 
any arrangement that tries to remove the inherent 
disparities altogether on the basis of superficial 
equality is bound to fail" (Bunch of Thoughts). | 

Vajpayee carried a message from Golwalkar to the . 
US President in 1960 when the former visited the 
USA. In that meesage Golwalkar said: “By God's 
grace the USA is leader of tho Free World. 
Dharma and Adharma are today engaged in a world- 
wide war. In this war the USA heads the side of 
Dharma; the USA should seek in this the support 
of India's friendship". ко de 

It is thus clear that the RSS is opposed to secula- 
riam, democracy and socialism which form the guide- 
lines of our nation. The claim of the RSS that it is 
not a political organisation is also untrue. 

Monopolists in industry and the upper-caste new 
rich in the agrarian sector find the RSS ideology as 
propounded by Golwalkar a bulwark to the 
status quo. The obscurantist, communal and reac- 
tionary ideology of the RSS is diverting the attention 
of youth from basic socio-economic problems. 

On june 8 ans fs Divas) Balasaheb 
Deoras said: "Every organisation has three stages 
of development. In tho first, the organisation just 

( on page 30) 
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U.S. Move Disturbs . 
World 
Monetary System 


C. RAGHAVAN 


posuer Carter’s action in freezing Iranian assets 
‘in the US and US-owned banks abroad has 
driven another nail in the coffin of the post-war 
Bretton Woods International Monetary System. 

In the long-term it may also accentuate the 

The post-war Bretton Woods system was ee 
ted on fixed exchange rates, parity of the US dollar 

, (valued at 35 dollars per ounce of gold), US promise 
to exchange gold for dollars by foreign central banks, 
and free convertibility of currencies and movement 
of capital. | 

The system received its first, and perhaps major, 
blow when in 1971 the United States, reneged on its 

mise of repaying dollars with gold at К of 
5 dollars an ounce, and by uing the dollar. 

Subsequent attempts to tinker with tho oon by 
recognising floating exchange rates, freeing the official 
price of gold (and enabling central banks to revalue 
their gold assets) have contributed to volatility of 
the money markets and instability in exchange rates. 

та ше proces о пие eee gold, the 
industrialised countries which held their foreign ex- 
change assets in gold, including the USA, benefited 
by the subsequent appreciation in the price of gold. 
Italy, for example, wiped out its foren debts by 
reassessing its.gold holdings. The Third World coun- 
tries, which believed the word of the USA- that the 
dollar was equal to gold, lost out. Their foreign hold- 
ings did not appreciate (as gold holdings did) and 
in fact have been steadily depreciating since 1971. 

The t double digit global inflation in the 
ind ised countries must be traced to the 1971 
US decision and other actions that long preceded the 
1973 oil price hike. 

Though the substance of Bretton Woods system 
has thus ended (even if the IMF and the industrial- 
ised countries refuse to acknowledge the fact), its 
shell has been kept going through cosmetic changes, 
mainly due to the continued tence of the sacred 
cow of convertibility. It is this convertibility, and 
confidence in the international banking system of the 
industrialised countries, that enab the West to 
absorb the shock of the 1973 oil price hike by recyo- 
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ling petrodollars through the Burc-banking system. 
Even before Carter’s latest move against Iran, oil 
producers have begun to have doubts about the 
wisdom of selling their non-renewable asset of oil 
and converting it into dollars for investment in the 
international banking system. The dollar after all is 
depreciating every day, while the oil, if left under- 
ground, increases in value.: Why produce more oil 
than is needed by the countries concerned, either 
for domestic consumption or бх financing other 
expenditures? E 
To these doubts must be added the further doubts 
created by the US action against Iran. This is not the 
first time that the USA has acted against foreign 
holdings — the Chinese, the Albanians, the Cubans 
and the Soviets have all faced it. In fact it was duo 
to the possible political caprice of the USA that the 
Soviet Union virtually began the Euromarket when 
it began depositing its dollars in European banks 
outside US jurisdiction.  ' " 
Carter's action in g Iran's assets in the 
USA and in asking US abroad to do the same 
is bound to affect the Euromarket system. The US 
banks' action in promptly setting off the assets of 
Iran against their own loans to Iran (in which other 
European banks too participated) and reclaiming 
their loans has also helped to shake the solid front 
of the international banking- system. And doubts 
have been cast on the soundness of convertibility and 
the word of international banking. - ) 
' The economic war oo be said to have been 
triggered by the Iranian action in holding hostages 
in the US embassy demanding the extradition of the 
Shah, who is undergoing treatment in New York. 
While almost everyone has expressing horror аё 
the Iranian demand, no one| seems willing to suggest 
that the demand for the Shah by Iran is. їп no way 
different from the Israeli demand over Eichmann 
(which Israel ultimately achieved by hijacking Eich- 


mann). 

Tho United States has made it olear that its action 
is: meant only to frustrate the Iranian deci to 
withdraw its assets from US banks. It has also 
suggested that this was essential to protect US insti- 
tutions and nationals who have claims against Iran. 

Whatever the value of the Iranian assets — the 
the Iranians claim it is some 12 billion dollars while 


.the Americans say it is only 5 to 6 billion — the 


American argument really means: convertibility is 
all right so long as you deposit money with us and 
withdraw maybe the interest or small quantities for 
purchases in the USA, but you cannot withdraw. 
your assets айі t them elsewhere. 

If this is not end of convertibility, what is it? 

The USA has rushed to assure Saudi Arabia and 
other' Gulf states that this would be an isolated 
action. The Saudis and the Gulf states have for the 
moment noted this — as the Times has quoted a 
Wall Street banker, no one wants to be seen ‘as 
siding either with Khomeini or with the Americans. 
But long-run effect is bound to be different. 

Also, the USA instructedi American banks abroad 
to mpy with its order. However, some of the Con- 
tinental governments have: questioned this. To got 

4 (Continued on page 27) 
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Jottings —II 
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Те агоЫре!адо of Andaman and Nicobar consists 
of as many as 319 islands in a geographical area 
of eight thousand square kilometres. Of these, only 
38 are irhabited islands, few and far between, while 


destruction of forests in these islands would mean 
reduction in rain-fed irrigation. —— 
` "There is of course an impression in many quarters 
that with £ population of a mere one-and-a-half lakh 


The first instalment of Andaman Jottings by N.C. 
wes робей in last week's Mainstream (November 24, 
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at a distance of 1200 kilometres from the ? 
it is not worth spending precious resources on any 
massivo development programme for these islands. 
Even from the point of view of commercial resources, 
any development investment in the Andamans can 
fetch good dividends if there is judicious exploitation 
of the seafood and commercial crops from cinnamon 
to cashewnut, from pepper to oil palm. 

More important is the strategic location of these 
islands. Situated mid-way between South Asia and 
South-east Asia, we can hardly afford to ignore their 
importance from the point of view of the defence of 
our Republic. Over the years we have come to 
regard our land frontiers in the north and the west as 
the only sectors that constitute our defence. Although 

‚а lot of concern has been expressed lately about the 
danger from the Indian Ocean, particularly with the 
setting up of the US nuolear base at Diego i 
it is amazing how little has seeped into our awareness 
about the importance of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands as constituting the frontline of our 
defence perimeter. In a lecture on national security 
delivered as recently as November 13, 1979, Admiral 
S.N. Kohli, former Chief of Naval Staff, warned of 
the danger posed by the US naval presence in this 


region: | 

“The operational stamping ground of the US 
Seventh Fleet, confined to the pacific area until a few 
years ago, has been officially extended to cover the 
Indian Ocean. We have cause to remember the sinis- 
ter move of the Seventh Fleet Task Foroe to the Bay of 
Bengal during the 1971 Indo-Pak War. The events of. 
1971 were a dramatic eye-opener for the peoples of 
South Asia — when a Western democracy (the USA) 
anda revolutionary socialist country (China) oom- 
bined with the military junta in Pakistan in suppres- 
sing the revolutionary democratic uprising in Bangla- 
desh and trying to intimidate India.” 

He also underlined that “the Nixon Doctrine 
clearly states that the US would always retain the. 
oe to intervene in areas of interest to it through 

blue waters and the blue sky. Waging war against 
countries not favourably inclined towards the USA 
by using euo gates, backed by US sea power, із also 


a : 
f king at the history of this region, we havo to . 


aggression as 
her effective presence, it is not 
to be forgotten that Japan has reoently carried out a 
joint survey of the Malacca Straits in collaboration 
with Indonesia, Malaysia and Singapore. The 
southernmost point of the Nicobar group of islands 


to let the US set up base facilities at Cocos 


situated half-way between Indonesia and 


for the Indonesians, as late as 1965, Indoneslan 
naval forces wero sent to Pakistan to help her in the 
war against India, but reached too late to particip- 


ц 


1 


ate 1n Combat. ЊОМ TAL, SOSEBTTIO Л IS ишо 
referred to the Indian Ocean as the Indonesian 
Ocean: let it also not be forgotten that the northern 
coast, of. Indonesia which can mount an aggreassion 
against the Nicobar islands has a number of good 
harbours. As for Malaysia and Singapore, they are 
building сир their military potential: although this is 
ostensibly for self-defence, it does not take long for 
such forces to switch over to offensive action. The 
Singapore Prime Minister has gone on record saying 
that "defence is a basic necessity, like the shell of a 
turtle against contingent dangers. With the shell there 
may never bean attack, but without the shell, sur- 
vival is problematic.” _ : 

Precisely this metaphor of the turtle shell is appli- 
Gable to the ине е шры both the air and 
воа defence of the Andaman and Nicobar archipel- 
ago. Admiral Kohli has the formation of 
a third вошНетп fleet and є naval base in South. 
There could be a very.good case for reinforcing our 
naval presence in these islands as párt this 


% 


pro А 
Side by side, there should be more intensive 


world-wide campaigning to get the status of archi- 
pelago recognised for the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, even though the move was défeated at ths 
Law of the Sea Conference in May 1976: this is vital 
for the Andamanese to have thelr own economic 
zone for the exploitation of the drohipelago’s marine 
life and undersea resources. This assumes signi 
ficance when we take into acconnt the fact that the 
ONGC surveys Have recognised the spre ARS 
bar basin as a ‘prospective’ oil reglon of the 

lio. Calcareous depodits suitable for chemical dhd 
coment ihdustries have been found in the тіру of 
‚ the Andamah ane NODE Islands. . 

It ів however not a question of emphasising only 
the defence aspect of these islands. Even a brief thrée- 
day trip cannot but bring home to one the appallin 
lack of communi¢dtion e the Andamans a 
the mainland. While the ait link is only twice a wesk 


metres from Calcutta to Port Blair by slow movitig 
The diétdnce 


vessels aridi. that too бое a fort 
ofless than 1200 kilometres from ? s to. Port 
Blair fakes four days. The inter-islahd s a ate 


worse still it takes six days to go to Nico and 
back, which isa distánoe of nautical miles one 

Whenever a vessel neéds repair, it has to be 
mainland. The shortage of coal arid disse! 
has put out of action Some of the existiig services. 


Teleod ‚ links аге aniazingly poor. No 
telex or teleprinter service Works көе bécands 
it depends on the vagaries of the weather, It is 
leàrnt that ‘next year @atellite communication ma 
· help to improve'the position. Аз а result, АП Indi 4 
Radio news bulletins relayed from Port Blair remain 
Y o у: Д Кд 
No wire services Сап be of any use for апу iew 


forested” in place of ‘‘densel: 


LOWS) р. 5, А.б otun udub, Puha voulu. ААЛЫ 
news and also salacions gossip which can hardly be 


brings it on par 
in sharing the 


fact to hand-outs of 
Government Aper e with paltry еи 


is a party to it. 
It is this feature of almost calculated neglect of the 
people in the Andaman and Nioobar Islands in terms 
of their integration with the of our country, that 
forms the dominant impression with which one has 
to come back from these islands. As I boarded the 
returning Boeing, and we took off from the green 
islands, I thought of their exquisite beanty as also of 
their almost total isolation from the test of our 
is largely man-made 
(Concluded) 


ublic — an isolati і 
Republie en aon mish 





instalment of “ 
Рао, ц mie Mtem, eee 
— Page 7, column one, : para one, line 7, read: 
“Andamans” in place of "Andaman's", А 
— Page 7, column two, para one, lines 9 and 10, read: 
“many of the convicts choss to settle down there after 
their prison term.” : 











— Page 8, column : line 10, read: “ 
оке куны Суы жыш 0, babe: 


— Pago 8, column one, 2, line 19, read: “Satish | 
Pakraski"' in placo of “Pa krash, 







— Page 8, column one, para 4, Hne 5, fead:. “ihe 
шана" in place of “шш. 


. — Page 8, column рага 4, line 6, road “Aber- 

deex” in place of “the Abadeen” | 

-— Page 8, column one, para 5, lino 9, read: “densely 
у Populated.” 







4, line 4, read: “tn the 
the majestic frees...” 
Islands, with 






— Page B, column two 
Andaman and Nicobar 

In place of ‘‘...the Andaman 
majestic trees...” 






— Page 9, column line 2, read: *'.., admit that 
all the time: ” In, place of“... admit 
ае ае сна Е 
lines 5 and 8, HS 

Of "Ma ^ rend 





— Page 9, column 
"Megápod'' in place 
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Constitution : 
and . mS 
Our Democracy 


MUKESH VATSYAYANA: 


AINSTREAM published one article on ‘The 

Constitution And Our Democracy’ by C.M.B. 

(November 3 and 10, 1979) and called for a public 
debate on the issues.raised. . 

I would like to begin my response by pinpointing 
two chief precautions that those who are dissatisfied 
with .the present Constitution and want to: bring 
about a few fundamental changes in our body poliis 
should take. First, they should take care that they 
do not ovnfuse the causes of the disease with its 
symptoms, and secondly, they should ‘seo that in 
their anxiety to escape from the devil, they do not 
opt for the sea. c И 

, C. M.B.'s article can be divided into two риз. In 
the first part, the author expresses the belief that the 
present Constitution is not suited to our conditions, 

lains Һе difference between our conditions and 


ose in Britain where the system of parliamentary 
E 
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‚ In the second part, a few 


` cedural aspects. Pro 


demoéráóy his worked quite efficiently, and then goes 
on to list the deficiencies found in the present system. 

proposals are advanced 
which, it is claimed, if implemented, would go a long 
way in altering the present sorry state of affairs for 
the better. Gas problem that immediately arises in 
one's mind after reading the article is whether the 
writer is advocating & mere electoral reform (chang- 
ing the electoral system of single-member constitu- 
encies with a simple first-past-the-post method of 
elcoting representatives to one of propottional re- 


presentation) or constitutional reform (choosing the | 


presidential form of government) or whether the 
author has some other basio change in mind. I 
wonder whether while oondemning the present Con- 
gtitution the author has taken care to remember that 
indictment of it may also be an indictment of parlia- 


mentary democracy as a. political system. Not only : 


this, there are other objections also to the issues 
raised in the article. 

It is truo that parliamentary democracy in Britain 
is the result of various objectivo factors, economic 
and political, whereas wo in India have been seeking 
to make it the cause of those objective conditions. I 
do not think anyone will contradict the proposition 
that as the Westminster model of democracy is a 
particular British response to particular British pro- 
blems, so we should have in our country a system of 
government particularly suited to solve our problems 
of poverty and unemployment. One thing, however, 


should be said here, that even in Britain the parlia- 


men 
beon able to solve these problems 
Though tbe society there as a whole is more affluent 
than ours (this affluence is a legacy of the imperialist 


democratic form of government has not 


past rather than the of any particular political 
systom), the problems of vast inoome disparities and 
unemployment are as there as ‚ allow- 


ing for the difference in magnitude. Add to this the 
bitter olass divisions in society and simmering dis- 
content in the working class that erupted so fiercely 
last winter, and you have a complete picture of the 
m that parliamentary democracy has been in 

C. M.B.'s contention that the Lok Sabha does пої 
truly represent various currents of opinion prevalent 
in the country as there is a wide disproportion between 
votes cast in a party's fayour and the seats it holds 
is true, though there is nothing new or original about 
this piece of research. Even in Britain voices critical 
of the system of simple majority in single-momber 
oonstituences have been heard from time to time and 
the system of proportional representation advocated 
as being more representative of -peones fçelings. 
C.M.B. has also favoured proportional representa- 


tion as against the present system. But while p 


porone representation has been mentioned, 

been no attempt to define and elaborate its pro- 
portjonal 
practised in different countries in t,forms with 
different results. And it can be said of countries like 
Israel, Sweden and Ireland where proportional е- 
sentation has had а fairly smooth run that. 
problems also have nothing in common with ours. 


So how canit be presunied that a mere electoral 
13 


ntation has been . 


РА 


satisfactorily. - 


reform of this nature would radically transform ош 
political life? 7 

It must be admitted that proportional representa- 
tion has some advantages over the simple majority 
system. For example, even small parties, if they 
secure a required namber of votes, can voice their 
demands in Parliament, which they would not be 
able to do if they «ere to merge their identity with 
larger parties in order to gain admission to Parlia- 
ment. Though the prospect seems rosy, а moment's 
consideration reveals its dangerous implications, 
particularly in the context of present-day India. The 
need ofthe hour is to build a strong and, united 
India, and any electoral reform that gives rise to a 
plethora of political parties representing overlapping 
constituencies, voicing their conflicting demands and 
seeking to satisfy petty parochial interests is bound 
to lead to disintegration of India sooner than later. 
When the present bourgeois political parties which 
oome to power together after agreeing on a common 
minimum programme cannot stay together in peace 
(witness the break-up of the Janata), what would 
happen if Parliament camo to be occupied by parties 

and small which had come there specifically to 
m their pound of flesh? 

C.M.B.'s advocacy of the presidential form is not 
convincing. That writer is dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent system because: (1) a man who today occupies 
the position of Prime Minister has come to the Lok 
Sabha after championing the interests of а single 
constituency whose interests might be at variance 
with larger national interosts; and (2) a PM today is 
necessarily a compromise candidate 
interests and groups have to support him and such 
a position impairs his authority. Anyone who has 
even slight acquaintance with Indian political history 
after Independence would not need to be told that 
both these arguments are wrong. C.M.B. also says 
that after becoming PM, the incumbent, in order 
to return the favour done to him by regional groups 
and parties, appoints their mon in as Ministers and 


, , thus many unscrupulous people come to ocoupy the 


seats of power. 

C.M.B suggests that in the presidential form of 

vernment, MPs would be constitutionally barred 

m becoming Cabinet Ministers and the President 
would have afree hand in appointing honest and 
competent men outside the field of politics to these 
responsible positions. According to this theory, as 
things stand honest and competent men “аге not 
- likely to step into the mud of our present public life, 
and there is no way of getting them in unless we 
change tho system.” I shall make only two observ- 
ations here. One, that even under the present system 
there is no bar on the PM including technically com- 
petent people outside the field of politics in his 


Secondly, if the writer thinks that under the pre- 
sent system only unscrupulous demagogues have a 
chance to be elected to the Lok Sabha by ap 8 


to petty chauvinism, thus making it im le for 
‘ the good and the honest to step into “е mud of our 
public life", then: the proportional re tation 
such a 


` too can provide no guarantee а 
doctor. Tf tho masses could be fooled now to send 


M 


because diverse ` 


to Parliament peóple whó até not committed to their 
welfare, the same could happen under the propor- ' 
tional representation . system also. Irresponsible 
people could enter “tho lower chamber” and make, 
the functioning of Government difficult. I think this 
is more a question of educating the miasses so that 
they can distinguish their true friends from false 
ones than опо of changing the politioa] system. I am 
afraid if we start with the premise that our people 
are nothing but -an ‚ uncultured and 
ignorant mass, deaf to the reasonable exhortations of 
friends and willing to be deceived by the first dema- 
gogue, who comes their way, wecan never come to 
"n Ad cm | 
.B.'s advocacy of smaller States regrou 

uude узот йш terion alter tee aes EET 
is a sort of idea in whose favour or disfavour nothing 
substantial can be said without going into details, 
However, I have one comment to make regarding the 
"ungovernability" of our States. I tbink this 
complaint of "big and ungovernable India" sounded 
more appropriate and excusable in the mouths of our 
imperialist rulers—they came from a small country 
and had to justify their use of force. I do not deny 
that some of,our big States like UP and Bihar are in 
a mess, but I believe men and their institütions are 
more to be blamed for it than the size of the States." ` 

_C.M.B. says that “а stable Government and a 
disciplined and al-out effort by our people are of 
vital importance if meaningful progresa to be 
achieved." But only that Government can be stable 
which is truly representative of the ples wishes 
and aspirations and in whose эша! le see their 
own survival and in whose collapse seo the 
collapse of their own hopes and dreams. And we 
have been waiting for a disciplined and all-out effort 
by our people to establish such a people's govern- 
ment here which is not looked upon by the masses 
as an alien monster out to exploit them. but a friendly 
establishment willing to guide them on to the path of 
progress and prosperity. i 

А few changes here and there have only cosmetio 


‘value and help only in keeping the hard substance 
overninen 


and the image of the G t unchanged. 
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. CUBA TODAY 


Revolution 
at the 
Grass-roots 


' A.B. MAGIL 


Nery miles from Florida — and you're оп ano“ 
ther planet. With my mo no adult daughter 
I recently spent two weeks Maa ie 

Wo Wolke otit ош ow programme, which inclu- 
ded visits to some places that were off the beaten 
tourist track, as well as interviews with leading 
figures in politics, education, health, science, the 
judiciary and literature, plus ati evening with ment- 
bers of a J youth group. Е 

Naturally we were wn orily the best; iri a sense 


we saw a showcase Cuba. But if wds not а showcase 
-of paste jowels, nor óne for the pleasure of an «Нє. - 


On the contrary, thé relevance of all that wo saw to 
the life and-future of the Cuban peoplé is profound. 

Is there a housing probiém in Cuba? There is. But 
it’s entirely different from the housing probleni ih 
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New York or Washington or Chicago. One of the 
revolutionary regime'é first concerns after the over- 

throw of the Batista dictatorship 'was to provide. 
decent homes for the majority of Cubans who were 
Wretchedly housed. The use of middle and upper class 
homes doned by those who fied Cuba provided 

only a small part of the solution. Despite build- 
ing of 200,000 new housing units between 1959, and 

1975, the problem refnairis acute, especially since the 

population has nearly doubled in 20 years, But slums 

have Been eliminated — the slums that were still 

there when I visited Cuba in 1960, a year and a half 
after the revolution's triumph — and many thou- 

sands of the dirt-floor bohios in the countryside have 

been réplàced. · 

Housing, however, has а lower priority than the 

construction of other facilities such as factories, 

schools and hospitals. Yet it is-precisely in the sphere 

of Rousing that there has emerged a striking lé 

initiative and commitment that a 

great deal about the charaéter of this people's revol- 

ution: the uniquely Cuban phenomenon of **micró- 


It started in 1971 when Fidel Castro visited a 


. factory in Havana and got flak from the workers 


about their poor housing. Out of the discussion came 
the suggestion that the workers themselves would 
voluritéer to build néw homes with Government assis- 
tance. Today nearly every “work centre” has its own 
miordbrigade consisting of 33 men and women. They 


largest housing project in 
thé ócuritry, become a new city whose 
present population of 40,000 will eventually 

to 150,000. There wo saw іп action a micro 


r, has 


; of food workers, headed by а black woman, at a fivé- 


OTs. \ 
Alfredo, our chauffeur, who has served on four 
Reb uv explained that such service doesn’t 
entitle one to a new apartment. The entire 
factoty ór office elects a commission of five — none 


of whom can bé an applicant for an apartment — 
Who ишы how the néw dwellings are to be. 


pit ah aes modify the comimission’s proposals, 
Rent is 10 per cent of inoome of the family head. 
happens to production with the loss of 33 
á factory of обе? The rest of the 
the slack by püttirig in extra work 
+~ unpaid. So the voluntary aspect is twofold. : 
One might ask: how truly voluntary are the micro- 
and reldted pheriontena? The same question 

might bé about the many thousands who 
during the , thé arínudl harvest from 
November ЛО › give up théir 
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the baok рош of cutting сапе with a 
machete. Undoubtedly peer pressure is a factor. But 


the справ рер themselves (however much 

i val to Soviet economic aid ), and led by 
the charismatic Fidel, has generated a large measure 
of patriotic fervour and commitment. 

As Alfredo, who knew hunger as one of 12 children 
of a seasonal agri worker and who has given 
up many Sundays for the zafra, put it: The Govern- 
ment gives mo and my wife work, free education for 
our children, free medical care. Why shouldn't I 
make a contribution too?” 

Of course there are those who feel differently. In 
the office of the Cuban airlines my wife and daughter 
encountered а woman who had just returned from 
visiting her son and daughter-in-law in Miami. With 
tears in her eyes she spoke of the enviable luxurious 
life they were leading. Another incident: on the beach 
at Santa Maria, while sitting in the shade apart from 
the rest of our group, I was approached by two 
young Cubans who asked me to help one of them 
via an illegal currency transaction—aoquire a pair of 
jeans ih a store reserved for foreigners. They accosted 


. me in full view of Alfredo, who had previously chas- 
Government 


‘owned 3,000 


ed them with the warning: “We are 
functionaries” —technically an exaggeration. 

These two incidents illustrate not ooly the existence 
of cross-currents in Caban society and the fact that 
olothing is limited in supply and variety, but a major 
plus: the absence of fear. No doubt Cuba has an 
efficient secret police, as our CIA has discovered, 
but its targets are evidently real subversion and 
espionage, not oral disaffection or petty crime. 

On a hot afternoon Alfredo drove us two hours 
east of Havana to the Valley of the Picadura. Before 
the revolution this was hily land of stones 
апд scrub covering 162, acres where share-crop- 
pers worked on large landed estates. The new regime's 
agrarian reform converted the share-croppers into 
Jand-owning small peasants. They raised cattle, but 
with the poor Cuban milch cows and the inhospitable 
зой, eking out a living wasn’t easy. 

Ten years ago the Government decided that most 
of Picadura could be transformed into a breeding 
ground for cattle and a large-scale dairy farm. Tons 
of topsoil would have to be brought in, grasslands 
planted, hundreds of miles of fences built, modern 
dairies constructed. Above all, the peasants would 
have to agree to turn their land over to the state. 
Most of them—one account says all of them—did. 
Some might say they were coerced. Perhaps. How- 
ever, the carrot offered by Government must have 
been ing: lifetime rent to the peasants for the 
land, monthly salaries, pensions, new rent-free hous- 
ing and other amenities. . . | 

The man who was put in charge of Picadura and 
has directed it ever since welcomed us shortly, after 
we arrived — Ramon Castro, one year older than 
Fidel and the least known of the three Castro 
brothers. 

Before the revolution, Ramon Castro told us, he 

oows—the Castros come ofa wealthy 
jand-owning family. But for the past ten years he 
hás been Inersed 1 the misse ertort То Тайга 
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Ficadura into one of the outstanding successes of 
Cuben socialism. Last year he was honoured by 
being named a National Hero of Labour. 

Ramon Castro invited us to join him in his jeep. 
Puffing alternately at cigarettes and cigars, joking 
ribbing us, flirting with my daughter, talking seriously 
about the work of Picadura, he drove us on a fascin- 

Journey t Шоп a vast Ren that inolud- | 
to omes of p ts y speakin 
they are salaried farm Works. x 


Castro. “We don’t live in a consumers’ soclety. Wo 
tive in a society that fills our пар. We aren’s slaves . 


of cars.” ; С . 

Milk is a prime of this difference in goals 
between the ld andthe: naw. socie. Before tie 
revolution the and middle classes had many. 
American cars, but Cuba imported most of its limited 
supply of milk m powdered form from the United 
States. The trade embargo ‘after the ru of 
diplomatic relations put an end to that. native 
Cuban oows, the Zebu and Mine ROME 
He беша, but ше only по 2 Tiros of milk a 

у. . . * 


more milk than the Zebu or Criollo. Today, thanks: 
to Picadura and similar enterprises, milk and milk 
products are plentiful. mad 

The jeep stopped in front of a row of new apart- 
ment buildings, and Ramon Castro led the way up to 
the second-floor home of, Jose Manuel Hernandez, 
one of Picadura's workers. A heavy-set man with a 
smiling face, he and his wife welcomed us with 
glasses of beer. Hernandez, who appeared to be in 
his fifties, proved to be an articulate man full of. 
revolutionary ardour. і 

“Before the revolution же paid rent to the land- 
lord. When the zafra was over, there were seven 
months of flempo muerto (dead time — unemploy- 
ment ). The agrarian reform law gave us land. But 
then the state posed to incorporate опт land in 
this enterprise. revoluti we under- 
stood that we should give the land to the state. Now 
the state gives me 290 pesos a month as rent. I also 
havea salary of 105 pesos a month. Before the 
revolution I used to earn about 30 pesos. My wife 
also gets 80 pesos a month. When we retire, we'll 
have ons that will be no. less than 80 pesos a 
month. We used to live in a bohio. Now we have a 
home such as person should have.” His arm 
swept around the g room that looked out on the 


baloony. "And we have security for the rest of our 


Hernandez paused. “We can appreciate the differ- 
enoe between then and now. My daughter had major 
surgery, and tho only thing Ё had to give was thanks 
to the doctors. Before the revolution my wife needed 
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ай operation. Inot only had to pay, but had to 
make аа election deal 


with the local politician to get 
her intc а hospital.’ 


The јеер took us further on to the home of one 
of Picacura's leading citizens, 83-year-old Margarita 
Tio, who taught school in this area for 50 years and 
is now retired. Her husband, Antonio Hernandez 
(no reletion to’ the other Hernandez), a retired 
peasant and agricultural worker, is president of the 
local school board. Margarita Tio's | glowed 
in her Bolden brown face as sho told us of the early 
years wŁen had to traverse the many miles to her 
one-room school house on foot or horseback. And 
to get a job as a teacher one had to give six months’ 
salary tc the local politican. “What a difference in 
education today,” she said. “I taught all six grades, 
and a few students did manage to finish the sixth 
grade, tut most did not. They had to work to help 
their parents.” | 

For ysars the US media railed at the absence of 
elections in Cuba. Many leftists also were disturbed 
that so many yoars after the victory of the revolution, 
Government was highly centralised and no steps had 
been taken to set up representative political bodies. 

When a change came and nationwide elections 
were heldin October 1976, they were largely ignored 
. in this ccuntry (USA). For the Cubans it was a major 
event. They call it “‘institutionalisation”’—the crea- 
tion of a formal Government structure with represen- 
tative bodies at the munici 
levels. This was done nationwide discussion 
and a trial run in Matanzas province. 

On a bright Monday afternoon we sat sipping rum 
collins in the conference room of the building that 
houses the Government of the of Cuba’s 14 

incee, that of Havana, g to Dr. Oscar: 
Fernandez Mell. -A former physician, who was with 
Che Guevara’s column in the Sierra Maestra, ho is 
now presdent ofthe Havana Provincial assembly. 
À tall, strong-featured man with a slightly gravelly 
voice, Dr Fernandez Mell explained in great detail 
the new governmental set-up called Poder Popular 

lo’s Power). 

In епо of Cuba's 169 municipalities elections are 
held every two and a half years by universal suffrage 
starting a: age 16. The voting is non-artisan — the 
Communist Party nominates no candidates. Neigh- 
bourhood meetings in each electoral istrictd nominate 
from twc to eight candidates for delegate to the 
municipal assembly. With only one to be elected, the 
voters havo a choice. If no candidate wins a majority, 
there is a runoff between the two leaders. In electing 

secret ballot an executive committee, the members 
of the municipal assembly again have a choice, 25 
per cent more candidates being presented than the 

number of to be filled. 

' The municipal assemblies elect, largely from their 
own ranks, the delegates to the provincial assemblies 
and the deputies to the National Assembly. How- 
ever, representative individuals who are not members 
of any папар md are also chosen. Thus, 
the National ties include the inter- 
nationally renowned poet, Guillen, and the 
two-time Dlympio heavyweight boxing champion, 
Teofilo Stevenson, who triumphed agajn at the recent ; 
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, provincial and national © 


Pan-American Games in Puerto Rico. | 

The two lower bodies deal with problems ‘of pro- 
duction and social services, and every municipal 
assembly delegate is required to give a regular acooun- 
ting to his or her constituents. The National Assem- 
bly is the only legislative body and chooses the 
Council of State, which is in effect the supreme organ 
of government. Its President — currently Fide] 
Castro — selects the Cabinet. 

Carlos Rafae] Rodrigues (known to Cubans as 
Carlos Rafael) is generally considered number three 
in the Cuban leadership, after Fidel and Raoul 
Castro. Не із an old friend whom I first met in 
Mexico in the early 1950s and saw again in Havana 
in 1960 after the revolution, when he was teaching 
economics at the University of Havana. Today he is 
a member of the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party, a vice-president of the Council of State, and a 
deputy prime minister with special responsibility in 
the sphere of foreign affairs. | 

I asked him about Cuban participation in the war 
in Angola. Contrary to the impression created by the 
US media, the Caban troops are not contingents of 
the regular armed forces. “We first sent technical 


'aid," said Carlos Rafael, “and then military instruc- 


tors and equipment. After Angola was invaded by 
South African forces toward the end of October 
1975, the Angolan Government requested additional 
help, and we decided to raise volunteer units. There 
were more people who wanted to fight in Angola 
than we were able to accept, and we had to turn 
'many down. The only thing comparable to it was 
during the 1962 missile crisis when many thousands 
volunteered to defend the country." 

The Cubans in Angola are not raw reoruits since 
most previously served in the Cuban armed forces or 
in the militia. Cuba has been involved with African 
liberation movements almost since its own revolution 
triumphed when it sent arms to the Algerian National 
Liberation Front for its war against French colonia- 
lism. 

I asked Carlos Rafael why socialist countries in‘ 
edstern Europe had not sent volunteers to Angola. 
He replied that on his visits to those oountries he had 
not found the same nsiveness to African libera- 
tion struggles. “Our cultural oonnection with Africa 
(a Jarge part of the Cuban population is of African 
origin) has played a partas wellas the spirit of. 
internationalism. If the Vietnamese had us for 
military aid, our people would have responded 
similarly." 

The nexus is indeed part of a wider inter- 
nationalism. No one who has been in Cuba for even 
в few days can fail to become aware of the two poles 
of Cuban ideology: international solidarity, especially 
with socialist and Third World countries, and con- 
tinuity between Cuba's socialist revolution and its 
national independence struggles of the 19th century 
‘symbolised by its great liberator-poet, Jose Marti, ` 
who is venerated as prophet and mentor 

Bd ош moral кн material -incentives, 
a subject of hot controversy in the late ‘60s, when 
utopian ideas gained dominance about dissolving the 
link between wages and work and of moving simni- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Development Crisis 
and | | 
Third World 
Women 


/ 


‚ VINA MAZUMDAR | 


T= t developmental crisis results from ‘the 
following factors: 


(а) Imbalance and injustice in distribution of 
economic power between and within nations. 

) Dependency relationships between developing 
and devel countries resulting in — (i) dualism in 
the fo s economics and societies, and inadequate 
investment on the traditional sectors: this is perpet- 
uated and even exploited by the present pattern of 
development — the productive forces expand, but 
returns are not spread evenly; (li) inability of devel- 
oping countries to increase investment in basio social 
services or development of social infrastructure to 
service tho messe of their popu on ог as ко 
adequate employment opportunities to absor 
growing labour force — leading to increased mass 
poverty and massive migration; (iii) distorted deve- 
lopment of the modern sectors in developing aountri- 
es because of technological, capita] and intellectual 
dependenoe on the North, including the transnational 
corporations, which da not hesitate to use unscrup- 
ulous methods, resulting in widening disparities in 
income, culture, and lifestyles between different 


Dr Maxumdar is Director (Women's Studies), Indian 
Council of Social Science Research, New Delhi. 
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- overworked, with low life expectancy, hi 


classes, and the emėfgence of alums and new modès : 
and values in social relations alien to their societies. 
The surplus pool of cheap labour helps to perpetuate 
the exploitative system. Traditional forms of social 
o ion and values — family and kinship 
tems, community, customary law, eto, — break 
own but alternatives do not emerge, or do not como 
within the reach of the poor. i Women and children 
ч к greatest victims of this, каш. 

с) Deepening inflation and stagnation in the 
developed countries, with increasing social tensions, 
and disillusionment with the values, life-styles and 
practices of an affluent civilisation which had insti- 
tutionalised inequality and exploitation within the 
national and international framework. . 

(d) Deepening political'crisis in developing coun- 
tries caused by failure of ruling elites to solve the 
growing problems of poverty, inequality and cultural 
alienation, leading to instability, reaction or revivalist 
tendencies, militariam, or popular revolts, : 

The largest group of women are in'the traditional 
subsistence sector (agriculture, allied industries, 
traditional crafts and services), who remain illiterate, 
deprived of basic social services, malnourished, 
fertility 
and mortality (both infant and maternal), ignored 
by a development process which neither recognises 
‘nor computes their contribution. Efforts to introducé ` 
modernisation into these traditional sectors invariably 
deprives the women of their status as producers and 
providers of families; uproots them from their cul- 


. tural sources of strength and self-confidence; and 


reduces masses of them to wage labour at exploita- 
tive, discrimiratory rates, to'migrant, insecure status 


` as labourers, or ag prostitutes in fast-growing urban 


The exploitation of primary products in interna- 
tional markets prevents any improvement in the 
conditions of women who forma sizeable рагі of 
the world’s labour force in agriculture and other 
primary products within the subsistence sector; they 
do not recaive apy of the dew knowledge or tech- 
nology and have to work ever harder to extract a 
minimum return from diminishing assets. Many 
have to shoulder additional burdens of work and 
responsibility when their men migrate in search of 
work away from their homes. Many do not return, 
though data on such deeertions, or emergence of 
female-headed families or áole-supporting mothers 
are extremely scanty. Part ў 

The most significant fact in the inter-relationship 
of development strategy and these women is that ' 
they are not counted as of the labour force by 
official ‘data systems. Yet and their children 


‘work, often for 14-16 hours a day, in order to sur- 


vive. Knowledge of their labour contribution now 
exists from empirical studies, though' reliable quanti- 
tative data on their number, occupations, income 
levels, demographic profiles, eto, are still not suff- 


cient in all regions, nor qrganised scientifically.. This - 


is typical because these women work in the largest 
sector of the economies of ithe developing world — 
the wnorgantsed sector — of agriculture, industry and 
services. They are, in short, the vast m jority of the 
poor — in both rural and urben arcas. In spite of the 
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blindness of official data systems, trend analysis of 
the situation and charaoteristica of these women has 
been done by the growing body of researchers who 
have been seeking to understand, and if possible to 
assist them — a direct outcome of the women's 


movement and the United Nations Decade's catalys-- 


ing role. 

The studies reveal not only increasing insecurity, 
poverty, workload and exploitation, but also the 
tremendous capacity for enduiance, ingenuity and 
moral strength which keeps these women fighting for 
survival against growing odds. Their efforts to hold 
their families together against forces of social disor- 
ganisation, to conserve and stretch their inadequate 
resources, to reduce their. wants so that their children 
and men survive, — these roles, for which they draw 
strength and inspiration from their traditional cul- 
tures, give. meaning and value to their lives, though 
they have neither any options for themselves 
nor any concept of the future of their families. The 
culture of poverty does not necessarily destroy dig- 
nity, though the increasing feeling of powerlessness 
ія oroding the sense of personal strength. Alienation 
from one’s cultural values and roots is another des- 
troying force, and this is more common among urban 


He idus who have been detached from their families ` 
and fo 


reed into degrading occupations. 

Mahatma Gandhi eved that women were the 
stronger sex because they were stronger in the face 
of: adversity than men, and were more rational in 
their choice of survival- strategies. Studies among 
poor women substantiate this. Some have argued that 
it comes from religious values. Yet religious practices 
to most of these women is-only a rare and occasional 
foray into entertainment or relaxation at low or Do 
oost, ога source of solace in the face of tragedy, 
not a living force which sustains them through day- 
to-day existence. : . . 

The studies indicate that the strength and dignity 
are drawn from the responsibilities these women 
learn to carry from à very young age. Boys may be 
let off to play or to go to school, but the girls help 
the mother, looking after the siblings, household 
chores, or earning a livelihood, The’ conventional 
sexrole stereotypes of the male bread-winner and the 
female dependant, are inapplicable and unrealistic 
for these sections of the Third World population, 
because ‘these children have neither seen their parents 
in those roles, nor are they socialised in that manner. 
The girls do not t to lead idle ея ао 
they may dream of leisure. They may be married o 
early (prohibitory laws notwithatan diu". baut they 
know they will have to work and earn a livelihood 
to support themselves. and their families through 
their lives — that is their role, their destiny. · 
| like women's right to work, the necessity 
of b g women into s production to achieve 
equality, .of integrating them into development to 
utilise half of the world's human resources for deve- 
lopment, of changing sex-roles for the achievement 

women's development, have not taken note of the 
lives of this vast mass of women of the world. 


Those who believe in equality and development . 


have always conceded that equality of rights must be 
matohed by equality of responsibilities. They have 
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also identifed that women’s lack of confidence, and 


fear of such responsibilities, and their ready accep- 
tance of a subordinate status, is as strong an obstacle 
as men's resistance. Women in affluent classes lave 
for generations accepted their role as reproducers, 
home-makers and consumers, conceding to men the 
roles of providers and protectors. Even now upward 
social mobility brings about this role transformation 
among the poor who may achieve prosperity through 
development, These are not groups that can supply 
models of equality in sex-role distribution. The poten- 
tial equality models in distribution of responsibili 

(though not of rights), in the sense of strength, self- 
reliance and personal dignity, of the desire for 


' change and willingness to work for that change, are 


there among the poor. There is also less resistance 
among their men because poverty makes it easier for 
them to accept a role change. Men look after ohil- 
dren or do housework when the wife is at work or is 
sick, and do not consider it infra dig to survive on 
the women's earnings. Development has either by- 
passed or victimised these women. . 

If development does not go hand.in hand with 
Structural change in society, then development will 
not necessarily result in greater equality of women 
because prosperity can bring into operation the 


' acceptance of women's role as consumers and repro- 


ducers only, and harden attitudes against equality. 
This is already visible in some of tho relatively 
affluent societies in the Third World. Тһе glamouri- 
sed image.of women as consumers is not rooted so 
much in traditional values as is believed. Traditional 
seclusion өерен women did not prevent them 
from perf g processing supervisory and mana- 
gerial fonctions within the family, or commanding 
some authority and power. | 
The disappearing role of the family economy con- . 

sequent on penetration of the market economy, 
which is linked to the international economic order, 
has eroded these roles of women, and exaggerated 
their reproductive and consumerist role. The struc- 
ture of modern industry within and among nations, 
and dominance of metropolitan cultures, with their 
accent on women’s deoorativeness and glamour, on 
odulence in living styles, combines with the osten- 
tation in social relations which is the hall-murk of 
feudal cultures іп the Third World. Women of the 
affluent classes in Third World countries, whether 
they adopt a Westernised style of existence or retain 
their traditional style; are easy victims of this influ- 
ence. Being reference groups, they also help the 
spread of this influence to otber sections, parti- 
cularly among young urban women. 

rising desire for consumption is abetted and 
exploited by sales-promotion tactics of metropolitan 
producers and the mass media which whet people's 
greed for possessions and status, using women as 
sex objects in the game of expanding markets апа of 
capturing economic and political. power. Increasing 
projection of women in these two roles, as consumers 
and as sex objects, has been a powerful factor in 
devaluing and degrading them in the eyes of society, 
and of women themselves. ' 

dependency syndrome based on these twin, | 
roles is glorified, and mythified into an ideal tha 
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women аге socialised into, in both North and South, 
and this process is far more powerful among the 
affluent — new and old — who are the beneficiaries 
of punt or modernisation. Women's leisure 
and — status symbols from the time 
societies stratified themselves into politically and 
economically dominant and weaker groups — con- 
tinue to be seen as such by new entrants to the 
affluent class. And since within the шен 

society the North enjoys the dominant position, the 
elite of the South y identify with Westernised 
life-styles as a symbol of their arrival into the char- 
med circle of development/modernity/afiluence. 


At present, the o d o dus which periodically resist 
and threaten to ocess aro cultural 
nationalism or ire pee e politics of conflict 


` — neither of which offers much immédiate prospect 
for improved international understanding, ooopera- 
tion, security or development. And the impact of 
these swings on elite women of the South is generally 
disastrous. It increases their: sense of alienation, 
', personal inadequacy, and powerlessness, and makes 
' them vulnerable to manipulation, political and other. 
. Chances of this class of women béing able to provide 
either the models or the leadership for equality, 
development or peace, or the New International 
Economic Order, are rather remote because their 
self-confidence and creativity have been systemati- 
cally eroded. Nor do they enjoy much genuine res- 


in society. 

Traditionally, the glorification of motherhood 
guaranteed to women some sense of social impor- 
tance and protection. Increasing need for population 
control in major parts of the Third World will tend 
to devalue women still further, particularly if the 


issue is dealt with in an authoritarian fashion, under , 


tho dictation of international aid-giving agencies. 

If development 1з to lead to а new order, we must 
identify (а) the crucial levers, that is, the foroes of 
change towards equality and development, not of 
return to prejudices and authoritarianism, and (b) the 
obstacles — and design appropriate strategies to en- 
courage the former and overcome the latter. 

This calls for a change of approach and methodo- 
logy. The earlier emphasis on legal and political 
rights and education benefited some women, but 
mostly among the elite, whose social roots do not 
favour equality (except the rebels — and the Third 
World does not have too many of them). These 
rights have not reached tho masses of women, least 
of all poor women. Though valuable by themselves, 
‘they are not sufficiently effective or crucial levers of 
change, against the powerful structures of economic 
and political power and social values and beliefs 
and often become status-quo oriented. But when 
combined with other forces of change they can be 


The new approach recognises that women are not 

а homogeneous category. They share oharacteristics 
of other groups in society — of workers, farmers, 
landless labourers, the propertied and the destitutes, 
etc. Within these groups, however, they are greater 
victims of discrimination. This relative disadvantage 
vis-a-vis their own men is the one common charac- 
teristio, other than their biological function, which 
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unites women of all classes, oomthuities and 


nations. 


“The roots of women’s oppreesion and unequal 
deep. within poverty, iniquitous and 


opportunities to Du ag in difenn: Slof сы Sal 
even to attain positions of leadership and eminence. Bat for 
the ‘majority, development has meant little more than stagna- 
don, or ility to exploitation 
portunities and: status in 


favour of women, the elimination of 
consequences of discrimination remain without effects 
if they do not шоша AREE ри the development 
- strategy of each country. Therefore efforts exerted for tho 
promotion of the status and role. of women represent a com- 
раи the efforts for the establishment of the New 
onal Economic Order.” Recommendat 
af Women in Development of № mee icd 
ing countries, Baghdad, May 6 to 13, 1979). © 


Cuba Today . (Continued from page 17) 


taneously into socialism and communism. Those 
stormy '60s, when the need to survive against US- 
sponsored aggression was uppermost, and ad koc 
improvisation by an inexperienced leadership led to 
mans mistakes, have given way to relative calm and 

a new maturity in the ‘70s. The Cuban eoonomy, 





© now in its first Five-Year Plan, faces serious pro- 
cent rate ` 


blems, but it grew in 1971-75 ht a 10 
compared with four per centin 1966-1970. While 
dependence on sugar export asthe prime ecerner of 
hard currency oontinues, greater diversiflcation in 
both industry and agriculture is under way. 

The lives of Cubans are from our vantage point 
spartan. But for the majority the revolution has 
substantial benefits and wiped. out the hunger, illi- 
teracy and high unemployment that afflicted the 
country under the old regime. 'And the spirit of the 
people that one senses in the streets, in buses, in 


restaurants bespeaks a lively ease and pride, with 


blacks and whites mingling NOE dcs every- - 


where. 

Praise of the USSR 
by the quantity and q 
and pervasive, but it appears that Cubans are run- 
ning Cuba. The structure of the Communist. Party is 
orthodox and Eurocommunist revision оѓ the tradi- 
tional Marxist-Leninist canon! is, as Carlos Rafael 
indicated, viewed critically (although good relations 
are maintained with all the: European Communist 


that appears ‘justified 


notwithstanding, my. 


parties). Formal © aee 

strong impression is t Cuban socialiam, even in its 
blunders, is pursuing its own Way and keeping close 
to the grass roots. [ ] 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


Sham and Real 
Secularism 


K. SREENIVASAN 


pride ourselves that ours ‘is a secular state, 

' theocratic q 
Secularism, as defined by Chamber’s Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, is based on “ће belief that the 
state, morals, education, etc, should be independent 
of religion”. The key ‘word is ‘independent’. How 
far this independenos from religion in affairs of 
state, morals, education, etc, has been realised in 


free India is a moot point. After more than three: 


decades of freedom it behoves us to make a. realistic 
inventory of the positive achievements of our secu- 
larism. The prevailing political instability in the 
country emanated from culculated intrigue unleashed 
in the name of secularism. f . 
‘In India we have a pluriform society which is a 

historical . Since our civilisation has been 
active so long, say for about five millennia, and that 
too uninterruptedly, we accumulated much worthless 
ballast which we were constrained to carry along. 
At no stage in our long survival had we the benefit 
of а determined cleansing operation whioh would 
have done away with the flotsam and jetsam left over 
from the past. Hence the plethora of religions cults, 
castes, communal E sectarian он 
stifling prejudices, ous superstitions an 
human taboos. We, or rather our wise leaders, 
thought that the Gordian Knot could be cut by 
vivisecting our ancient motherland. Now we know 
that the creation of Pakistan was no solution Ло the 
basio problem. : 

. In the truncated India bequeathed to us by the 
. British, there аге more Muslims than in Pakistan, 


College, "Trivandrum. 
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B 
OW ала пира slithered into а 


to estab 


and the Hindu-Muslim issue was kept alive. It was 
to solve finally the problem of this residual fall-out 
of partition that the of secularism was 
thought of. With much fanfare it was enshrined in 
our Constitution. It was piously hoped that national 
reconciliation and integration would become a 
reality by and by. But, contrary to expectations, 
things seem to have moved the opposite way. As 


‚ long as Jawaharlal Nehru was at the helm of affairs, 


communal politics was held at bay. Indeed, Nehru 
and Patel initiated stern steps against the R.S.S. 
which had the stigma of conniving at the assassina- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi. Caste Hindu revivalism 
was systematically countered. Simultaneously, in the 
name of justice and’ fairplay and as if in ен 
for the sins of past generations, a soft line of pam- 
pering the minorities was adopted. This was un- 
democratic, 

One grievous error of the framers of the oonsti- 
tution was the hasty opting for Hindi as the national 
language. It was unstatesmanlike to preempt that 
issue by the President using the castin М орын 
such a fundamental question. tuent 
Assembly itself was a hotch-potoh body which rep- 
resented oniy 15 per cent of the then population of 
India. Language is a vital and organic concern which 
should have been leftto a healthy process of slow 
evolution. This premature step was a calculated sop 
to Hindu communalism which is politically oriented 
towards North Indian domination. Another such 
folly was the reorganisation of States on a linguistic 
basis. The cumulative result of both theso false 
mo ves was to engender North-South suspicions and 
a sonse of insecurity among Ога ing Muslims. 
Farther, there emerged-an еа kind of langnage 
phoebia. Ultimately there arose secessionist move- 
ments and a consequent atrophy of the patriotic 
spirit in spite of hollow exhortations for national 
integration. х 

However, the fallacy of secularism did more 
damage tothe national image than the bungling in 
the name of language. Secularism was only a slogan. 
Nobody knew what it really meant; perhaps no one 
took it seriously. There was virtually no indepen- 
dence from religion in politics, education, morality, 
oto. Instead, there was non-interference, an ostrich- 
like attitude, ‘of refusing to face reality, i 
hypocrisy and dishonesty. Under this -kneed 


neglect of the state's duty to mould its citizens, revi- 
of all kinds had а field day and the evolution 
of a true national ethos went into cold storage. Reli- 
gious superstitions and communal hatred thrived 
unchallenged. While the R.S.S. and others were out 
, a Hindu Rashtra, minorities like the 
Muslims, Sikhs and Christians were smarting under a 
self-imposed feeling of persecution and injustice. 
In the name of cultural and religious freedom, dor- 
mant prejudices and submerged hatreds wero allowed 
to surface. These gave a new to exclosivences, 
sectarianism and intolerance, fostered by caste, 
community and creed. Thus the patriotic fervour of- 
the days of the freedom stru died out, to be’ 
of aii by a -belligerent spirit in the name 
of on, language and region, This retrograde and 
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suicidal trend replaced the idealistic zeal of the early 
days of freedom. ` 

This reversal of gear was dangerously accelerated 
by the mushroom growth of political parties. The 
Indian National Congress was verily a broadbased 
mass movement which brought under its umbrella 
all kinds of classes and groups. After Independence 
Gandhiji advised its dissolution so that fullfledged 
political parties could take its place. Even then it 
was doubtful whether genuine parties would have 
emerged. Actually, as long as the Congress led by 
Nehru dominated the scone, there was some sem- 
blance of unity and purposefalness. Yet persons like 
Charan Singh and Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia were, 


for quite different reasons, attempting to denigrate . 


Nehru. Thus arose factions and the splitting spree 


the ramp of the Muslim 
Hindu Mahasabha, the Jana 
wedly sectarian. and communal. To offset their 
_appeal, the-Congress also had to pander to caste and 
communal factors. As time went on, caste and com- 


munal motivations got so entrenched .in political: 


life that even. revolutionary ев had to make use 
of the communal appeal Now a stage has. been 


reached when no political group oan enjoy the luxury 
of secularism 


The existing political pattern is interesting to con- 


template. During the Emergency and after the atces- - 


sion of the Janata party to power, the R.S.S appears 
to have acquired consi e muscle power. They 
have tentacular roots among orthodox Hindus, es-. 
the business and commercial sections. The 
1977 Parliamon ee n Mes шоша belt 
as practically a s of Jana The 
Sikhs have Tarred out State of their own, Chris- 
tians area dominant factor in Kerala politics. The 
north-eastern 
fluence missionary aotivities have managed to secure 
for the Christians. Muslims have considerable pull- 
ing power in Kerala and Uttar Pradesh. 
' Unfortunately. the secularism of the Communists 
' is also very much diluted by tho dialectics of a caste- 
oriented society. In fact have almost eschewed 
the atheistic and anti-religious characteristics of their 
ideology. Inthe scramble for votes which parlia- 
mentery dem has oome to mean, the Com- 


ooracy { | 
munists do not want to suffer through loud-mouthed 


denunciations of God and religion. Indeed, there is 


le of even Communism being . 


the interesting 
swallowed by the rahu of blind religious faith among 
the multitudes. By far the most effective secessionist 
force is the Dravidian movement in the South. It is 
а distorted byproduct ofthe Hindu chauvinism of 
the North. j | 
Thus, after. three decades of freedom and secular- 
ism, India. is virtually a house divided, a Balkanised 
sub-continent in the grip of centrifugal forces. We 
have a divisive with a treacherous semblance 
of unity. There is a dangerous relapse into the 
· congenital disunity of our country which emanates 
its multiplicity of castes, religions and ethnio ming- 


lings. In every religious up.and dispensation 
tive ig muanifoxt an unmistakable sign of revivaljsm. 
‘7 


They are а 


region is vulnerable because of the in-. 


As a result, the influence and prestige of obscurantist 
foroes like priests and god-men are on the ascendant. 
and propped up by money power 
and muscle power. There is an over-all scenario of 
a theooratio camo-back, which, however, does not 
ll serious danger, becausé fortunately there is in- 
ing among them, and this makes them disunited 
as well as ented. : ; | 
All this is perhaps the bitter harvest of the kind 
of su scou we have been practising. It 
lacks conviction, and so has no teeth. Instead, -there 
has been only platitudinous drift, a Micawberish 
basking in an idle day-dream. The fact is that no 
one takes secularism seriously. If-it is to be purpose- 
ful,it should be spelt out; and ence from 
religion has to be underlined. There should be a 
determined striving towards forging a society and a 
nation, which transcends the narrow oorifines of 
caste, community, religion and region. And its basio 
prerequisite is the evolving of'an egalitarian eoónomic 
order, the benefits of which percolate justly to the 
whole of society. On it should be built a liberal 
su of education, morality, law, etc, which 
will mould enlightened citizens who hold religion as 
a matter of personal preference and who consider 
their duty as Indians superior to that to their i- | 
ons. The Smeal ea cae to 
steps against отап and illogical superstitions, 
taboos, inhibitions, eto, religious or otherwise, which “ 
militate a civilised oode of conduct and 
behaviour in social intercourse. The endeavour should 
be to enlarge slowly the lowest common: factor 
among the people and thus cultivate among them a 
wi g community of interests and aspirations, - 
There should be a calculated move to enlarge arcas 
кб фена) This willbe positive, action-oriented 
i It will have a constructive, evolutionary 
role. \ 


for. Hindi, which is spoken by only a fourth of the 
nation, cannot aspire to be the sole national lang- 
uage. All tho 15 languages іп ће Eighth Sohedule 
should be recognised as full-fledged national langu- 
ages. Simultaneously, English has to һе fully 
exploited as link lan zu] : 

A vital task ofthe secularising process should be 
the dra up and implementation of'& common 
Civil _with ive bearing on mo 
marri family, laws of eto. Yet another 
field is education in which the need for science arid 
Tationalism must be the paramount cosideration,- It 
isa field where even now religious obecurantism 
is allowed to hold sway. While upholding the basic 
freedoms, individuals should be induced to fall in 
line with the general will во that all together сап 
march towards the «сес oes] of Loko Samastha 
Sukhino Bhayanthu, New of agreement cam be 
discovered and more and more bridges of under- ` 
standing oan be built. | 

This is the kind of secularism that the nation 
needs and not the moth«éaten variety which isa 
саата empty exhortation of little practical 
MAINSYREAM . 
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NEW DELHI 


Architecture 
and 
Politics —I 


SUHASH CHAKRAVARTY 


I" the present paper I should like to limit my observ- 
ations to some of the essential features of the politi- 
‘cal strategy that prompted the transfer of the Capital 
from Calcutta and also influenced the style of archi- 
tecture and town-planning of New . My pur- 
is to suggest that undoing of the partition of 
Bengal and the transfer of the Capital to Delhi were 

_ parts of a subtle imperial policy. The primary con- 
cern of the Government of India was to discover a 
more stable public opinion than was then available 
in Calcutta and to use it as a peg to hang tho battered 
psychological sensibilities and ideological foundations 

' of the Raj. Threatenec by a runaway Bengali upsurge 
Viceroy Hardinge was іп search of a fresh mandate. 
Ho sought the legitimacy of the Mughals and, acoor- 
dingly, parked the metropolis of British India in 
close proximity to Shahjahanabad. This political 
consideration was reflected in the controversies and 





‚ discussions aróund the problems of town-planning 


and architecture of New Delhi. 

The proposals for undoing the partition of Bengal 
were linked to the establishment of a new Capital 
away from the “pernicious influence of Calcutta's 
baboodom" (Hardinge, February 3, 1912). The poli- 
tical atmosphere of Bengal was admittedly grave. In 
terms of organisation, mobilisation, and self-aware- 
ness, the anti-partition and Swadeshi movements were 
unprecedented. Together with political terrorism and 
underground samitis the years following the partition 
saw a qualitative transformation of Bengali politics. 
The salient features of the agitation reminded one of 
the early phase of the Home Rule movement. 

It is small wonder that Fleetwood Wilson found 
no “little affinity between the Celtic and Bengali 
races.” A strong impression was left in the adminis- 
tration that a little provocation might produce an 
Ireland within the Indian Empire. For all practical 
purposes the political temper of Bengal had а dam- 
pening impact on Hardinge and his administration. 
It was held with a modicum of aocuracy that 
Calcutta, being the seat of the Viceroy's authority, 
had become an object of special care and the pith of 
Bongali life occupied the attention of the Government 
of India to the exclusion of other areas of the 
country. Carmichael (first governor of Bengal) added, 
much to the comfort of Hardinge, that no Bengali 
inspired him “into as much confidence as certain 
Madrasis do”. Feeling against Calcutta was rampant. 

Early in 1911, when the Government of India ' 
proceeded to make arrangements for the reception of 
the Emperor in Calcutta, Valentine Chiro] remons- 
trated with the Viceroy. He was distressed to learn 
that the Emperor was to visit Calcutta. Probably 
Madras was to be cold-shouldered, he argued, "but 
this does not mean that Bombay must be cold-shoul- 
dered as well. Two wrongs don't make a right and 
it seems to me extremely unfortunate that the most 
disloyal city in India should be singled out for the 
king’s entertainment." Before long Butler was prod- 
ded into suggesting that the Presidency College ought 
to be shifted from Calcutta to Ranchi so that the 
students could remain unexposed to the evil influe- 
nce of the Capital, Lucknow and Benares, Hardinge 
exclaimed, offered “а freer and wider atmosphere 
than Calcutta." In Lucknow he found himself assured 
of the future of the empire: “I felt that I was in 
India, which one never feels in Calcutta, and that the 
people there have & far broader outlook than those 
baboos and box-wallahs who think that they are the 
masters of [ndia." (February 26, 1912). 

Both Hardinge and Seoretary of State Crewe had 
decided to give а hopeful turn to British policy which 
would, if continued on the existing lines, have dried 
up in an arid waste of recurring repression. They had 
decided to win baok the initiative. None of them ever 
thought of dropping India from the imperial charge. 
They were cognizant of the irksome challenge of the 
nationalist movement. But they had faith in their 
ability to manipulate social forces in Indian life. 

had ooaxed a reluctant ‘Minto (Viceroy, 
1905-1910) to admit the favourable impact of the 
Emperor, a *'semi-divine being", holding ап impres- 
sive durbar in tho Mughal capital flanked by feuda- 
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tories and princes, upon the credulous imagination 
of a traditional India. They were in favour of an 
sapaian as the venue of the crowning ceremony 
and not the Diwan-e-am so that a crowd might be- 
hold it. They resolved on a carriage procession 
instead of an elephant yatra which might “appear 
unmanly, and so unkingly." 

Both felt exalted by the prospect of a flamboyant 
exhibition of the feudal grandeur of the Empire. The 
significant decision awaiting their approval was a 
definite soheme for offering some permanent benefit 
ог а boon designed to fire the imagination and 
impressionability of the Indian people. Various 
Suggestions were advanced. It was essentially a 

olitical move and had to be carefully considered. 

he king was determined to mollify the wounded 
sentiments of that section of opinion in India which 
regarded the partition of Bengal as a tactical blunder. 
Hardinge claimed that the extremists in India, Paris 
and London were discomposed by a rumour :anti- 
cipating a dramatic announcement by the king at the 
durbar with a view to rounding up all shades of 
moderate opinion on the side of the Government and 
to remove the influence of the extremists on the 
people. 

It was universally acknowledged that a recommen- 
dation for reverting to the status quo could no longer 
be considered or even entertained. The Congress, it 
was believed, was veering towards & compromise. It 
would be satisfied if the two Bengals could be placed 
under a lieutenant-governor with chief commissioner- 
ship for Assam, Bibar and Orissa. Crewe was non- 
plussed by the official request їо institute a lieu- 
tenant-governorship for Bengal close to the Viceroy's 
front door. From the unreal detachment of London 
he was apt to magnify the inconveniences. It would 
be equally troublesome, he said, to send the Gover- 
nor to the interior of the province to find a home for 
himself. | 

The final decision was simple and direct: some 
modification of the partition had become indispensa- 
ble. But the proposed scheme was to encompass an 
elaborate programme. It was decided that the admi- 
Nistrative reorganisation must be accompanied by 
some adjustments of greater importance so as to 
overshadow the actual partition rearrangement; that 
there must be no appearance of surrender to agitation 
and that the Muslim population must cordially 
acquiesce in any change which might be contem- 

lated. 
? In this context the Capital was sought to be shifted 
to a more congenial site. It was officially maintained 
that the Government of Iadia, when in Calcutta, 
was арі to look at things through binoculars; and 
when at Simla, the tendency was to reverse the 
glasses and look at things through the wrong end. 
In the former case tho difficultics were unduly magni- 
fied; in the latter they were to some extent minimised. 
It was, therefore, necessary to insulate the seat of the 
Indian administration from the disproportionate 
impact of the most advanced outpost of Indian 
nationalism. Delhi had been the capital of many 
Indian ешр It had beon the fooal point of the 
uprising of 1857. Was it not possible to construct 
the Capital of India, it was argued, amidst the ruins 
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of the earlier imperial citadels? The successor of the 
Mughal empire fixed its eye on Delhi in search of 
continuity and in pursuance of tranquillity away from 
the seething movements of Calcutta. It would also 
mean good politics as the Viceroy’s entourage would 
be placed at a distance from the noisy Hindu plea- 
ders of Calcutta and their more virulent literary ex- 
ponents in the Bengali press. Surrounded by Mahmu- 
dabad, Rampur, Darbhanga, the Oudh Talukdars, the 
Aligach movement, the Benares orthodoxy and the 
native princes, the Raj would be more amenable to 
tho needs and aspirations of its erstwhile friends, its 
present allies and its future defenders. 

Paradoxically, European opinion in Bengal was 
critical of the decision. It saw in it a betrayal of 
trust,a surrender to “unprincipled agitation”, a 
breach of faith, a blatant step against the bureau- 
cracy and a confession of weakness іп the face of 
brute force. The Statesman and The Englishman 
were the two principal spokesmen of the agitation. 
Their virulence was pronounced and they resorted to 
every form of opposition to various administrative 
measures. Initially, Hardinge had resolved to ignore 
it. But the opposition of the Islington Commission 
as a whole to the Delhi project and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s public pronouncements gave a fresh lease 
of life to the agitation. It discovered in Minto and 
Curzon its champions in Britain. Hardinge was 
particularly incensed at the meddling of men who 
had little to do with the imperial charge in India. 
He was scornful of Curzon who had become, he 
scoffed, “а Calcutta ophone". (February 26, 
1912). He was certain that Minto would have liked 
to transfer the Capital to Delhi but had been scared 
of being accused of running away from Calcutta. 

Hardinge had descried in the agitation against the 
transfer of the Capital the hands of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. It was, he gibed, “а ques- 
tion of amour propre". They disliked being reduced 
to the status of provincials. The Chamber of Com- 
merce sent a feeler to the effect that the headquarters 
of the Government be shifted to Simla, and the 
Viceroy and his Executive Council become what 
appeared to an irate Hardinge “а peripatetic circus" 
perambulating between  Caloutta, Bombay and 
Madras for six months year. 

There was some sneaking sympathy for the 
Calcutta agitation in official quarters. In order to 
soothe wounded feelings Hardinge was disposed to 
offer some minor concession. He was, for example, 
inclined to appoint an official of the commerce 
dapartment at Calcutta to look after the interests of 
the Chamber. In June 1912 the Chamber raised a hue 
and cry over the shortage of wagons in the Indian 
railways. The situation had been strained and the 
Viceroy was exasperated. If the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce continued to adopt an attitude of hosti- 
lity he proposed to extend his patronage to other 
chambers ignoring the interests of Calcutta. Hardinge 
suspected that the object of the renewed movement 
was to induce the Government to accept an 'enquiry 
by an outside expert who, in all probability, would 
advocate an abnormal and immediate outlay on 
railway construction rendering it impossible for the 
Government to divert adequate funds to New Delhi. 
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С The Viceroy was 


~ By March 1914 he was able to push Calcutta into an 
“absolutely isolated position". He was also 
fo believe that their attitude had been due to ‘elf- 
interest and a certain amount of spite. “If I built a 
mean capital", he moaned, “they would protest 
against my meanness, if I bulit a godown they would 
Protest against my extravagance” ' inge ‘ to 
Crewe, March 12, 1914). . - 

The agitation, however, crawled on as the Calcutta 
Chamber was unable to foster uninhibited enthusiasm 
among other chambers. The Viceroy felt vindicated as 
ће found that all the Indian members of his Council 
“played up in the Budget debate and insisted on the 
value of transfer of the Capital to Delhi and on the 
бет city being built upon a worthy soale.” (April 

. 2, 1914). The Viceroy watched gle:fully as “thé door 
was slammed in the face of Calcutta boxwallahs" 
By 1914 Calcutta made a final effort, encouraged 
MacDonald and Islington, to work up an agitatio 
against Delhi on financial grounds, It was maintàth- 
éd by them that money wasted on the construction 
of Delhi could have been fruitfully utilised for public 
éérvices recommended by their committee. Hardinge 
contested the merit of the point. Whatever their re- 


Commendations might be, it was impossible to 


ae the public services immediately. In any case, 


, по final decision would be taken on the : 


recoinmendations during the following three years. 
ved т the eed in rom the 
Isiihgton Commission did everyt "to hamper 
the pdlicy of the Government of India in order to 
grind theit own axe." New Delhi was to be built 
üespite the Commission. 

The Chamber, however, gradually camé to fecog- 
hise thé signi of thé new deal. In particular, the 
decision of the Govefnment with regatd to the estab» 
lishment of the Dacca University and thé appoitit- 
méht of Shamshul Huda to the Vioeroy's exsoutive 
Council wére noted with satisfaction. It observed 
That undoing of partition was a political move and 
it involved no surrender of basio impérial interests. 
Thus emboldenéd, the Government decided to 

egard the two English pa of Саји. 
Herdinge concluded that the po of transfer of 
Capital had been judicious, He was relieved to find 
his Governmient placed in a “more &ócessible and 
indépe t position thin formerly.” It was closely 
in touch with the commercial interest’ of the rest 
of the country; the Viceroy's Legislative Council was 
no loriger éxpósed to thd deleterious influences ahd 
propaganda of Calcutta, and the Governinént ДИСИ 
at last acquire an appropriate perspectivé o 
kituation in Bengal. Besides, the native ргіпоёв had 
alréady begün to visit Delhi although could 
fhibver be induced to travel to Calcutta. inge 
ap hed Curzon's speech in the House of Lords 
dofencé of the Calcutta tion. “ do not know 
ubt if he knows him- 


rest of India.” Crewe from England éxténdéd. his 
warin Support. He assufed Hardinge that he was not 
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or to sacrifice the dignity which ought to belong to 
the seat of Imperial Government." When funds were 
short, Crewe advised, some economy might be effect- 
ed by reduction in the number of apartments, offices, 
stables, marble columns, mosaic works, etc., which 
could be erected subsequently, but “not in dimen- 
sions or general plan which is rigidly determined." 
Besides, the construction should permit growth every 
year so that the buildings, quite simple in decoration 
at first, ought to admit, as surplus accumulated from 
time to time,. growth in grandeur.for ever. The 
search for legitimacy appeared to have succeeded at 
last: New Delhi was to stand in all its Oriental splen- 
dour as heir to Shahjahanabad. “As the buildings 
riso," the Viceroy mused, “enthusiasm will grow, and 
once the Government of India is installed in the new 
city, the problem will be how to keep the city within 
proper limits and under suitable control.” 


"THE new city of Delhi was to be the heir of the 


grand Mughals. It was to reflect the majesty of an 
imperial metropolis; it ought to portray the oonfld- 
ence of matured authority. Above all, it was to 
possess an Indian air about it. Crewe and Hardinge | 
were unanimous about the project. The architects 
fought intensely among themselves with regard to 
planning and design; Ramsay MacDonald argued 
against it. But Hardinge surveyed the area across 
the ridge of the Raisina village and-over the ruins of 
monuments of forgotteh glories and decided the 
horms which architects, engineers and financiers 
adopted with a sense of pation ih an imperial 
undettaking. New moved briskly to its 
completion despite human, financial and material 
obstacles. ` 


The crucial problem of the planning was the seleo- 
tion of sito. The committee was not bound to a 
partioular site and it was free to look in any direction. 
Upon a fairly extensive study of Delhi, taking into' 
account antong other things the ount necessity 
of health, questions of sani п, sentiments and 
costs, commercial, civil ahd military requirements; 
room for expansion, facilities for internal-external 
communibatións and adequate water supply, the còm- 
mittee subrhüitted its report, The site across Jamuna 
deepite its fine view of the fort and river frontage, 
was rejected because of its flat land subject to per- 
реш flooding, its unhealthy conditions of life and 
catureléss lan The western site, sittated on 
highér ground with a healthier climate offered a diffe- 
rent problem. The new city at that site would have 
been éntifely cut off from the par ad the only 
view it d offer would be that of factories and 
railway lines. The minarets of Jama Masjid and ай 
the monuments of Hindi and Muslim rulers would 
be below the skyline. The comtnittee was .арргеһеп- 
sive that no one would recognise it as Delhi, 


pcan of northern site 
sentiments and lations alike combined to 


cohsecrüted this area with blood. Ih years, in 
three successive durbars, we have identified it with all 
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But the site did not meet the requirements of modern 
military strategy. It was not the ideal for a great 
city. The historic ridge was the only picturesque 
feature in a monotonous landscape but it was far 
too sacred to be desecrated by the erection of modern 
buildings. The site was largely rejected on political 
considerations. “It is that Indian publio opinion, 
which rejoiced in the transfer of the Capital”, Hard- 
inge expostulated, ‘would have been alienated 
entirely if a city had been built which would have 

. still farther perpetrated and enhanced the memory 
of the events of the Matiny, since all loyal Indians 
regard the episode with shame while'disloyal Indians 
regard it as a defeat.” 

Towards the outskirts of the existing Delhi they 
found what they required. Down south there were 
seven cities of the earlier days and the land was rich 
with crumbling ruins. Construction of the city would 
have meant removal or inoorporation of the relics 
and the edifices into a modern town. Higher up on 
the slopes of the hills lying to the right of the road 
to the Qutab, there was virgin soil. one side of 
the ridge the Imperial Capital ought to be parked 
dominating the plains, and on the other side was to 
be placed the cantonment where would be mustered 
the power by which that domination oould be main- 
tained. Land was primarily agricultural and henoe 

to acquire; there were immense 


thereby 
ing continuity of te vig апоу from M 
j stood in the way 


as reflected in the 


d for the future. The c 
retain a good view of Jama Masjid, but views of 
, Humayun Tomb, the Lodi tombs and 
Mausoleum were incorporated into the 
Government House holding the 


style. lt was essential, he that the Secretariat 
and other Government building should be of a broad 
and simple architecture with an ‘Oriental motif’ that 
should blend itself with the Government House: 
which ought be a “dignified and noble mgrument.” 
Western architecture would be quite out of place in 
the imperial city and “we have to find a blsnd"—a 
broad style of architecture with Indian motfs thro- 
ughout, Hardinge did not approve of tbe 
opinion that such a scheme of things would 

with a Government House of the Palladian etyle., It 
was with this view that he insisted on a Government 
House in Lutyens’ plan ha a flat gilt dome to 
given an oriental touch that would be appreciated in 
the country. The concept of a gilt doms in the 
Government House was Hardinge's idea borrowed . 
from what he had often seen ion public buildings in 
Russia. Ho seemed inflexible in his views. F 


qe on aesthetic grounds by the 
experts. harassed dinge found Latyens 
“obstinate as a mule” with fixed ideas as he would 
not touch the of Eastern arckitectare 
even “with a pair of tongs,” Both Lutyens and 
Banker were described as absolute philistines With no 
regard for Indian sentiments and traditions." Lutyens, 
according to Hardinge, was obsessed with Italian 
Renaissance architecture, having come to Indias with 
scorn for Indian art forms, even calling the Taj 
*trnbbish”; and Bordie, Hardinge said, was deter- 
mined to construct a wider avenue than existed in 


person than the two architects. His 
inclusion in the team of Lutyens and Banker would 
silence, he thought, possible attempts at “trensplan- 
ting Whitehall on the banks of the Jemna”. Har- 
dinge recommended to all of them the rains of 


solidity and breadh of treatment. A reprodustion of 
St. Paul's Cathedral or a glorified Ара! 
the plains of Delhi wonld, he con ‚ boa 
“magnificent monstrosity”. was oanfident 
of the of the new im 

Delhi. have no hesitation in sa 
the whole of India at my back in 


ches; suggested style; & 

arohitects; saw to it that “private and ecoentric 

nas” теке пов aed edo ees He 

buildings; ensured t ew Delhi, * r] 

child”, Кош not be too cheaply provided fec; trade 
Н | 
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arrangements for financial support and insisted on 
‘economy when required and even approved the 
reduced proportions of the new rooms in the revised 
.plan. His idea was that the internal decoration, 
though of the simplest’ kind, should be а pro- 
longed effort and a succession of Viceroys eught to 
tako in hand each year the decoration of “опе piece 
of capital importance" so that at the end the house 
would become something of which “England and 
India can be proud." 
The Government would not worry about financing 
the construction of Delhi. Hardinge endorsed 
Butler's opinion on this score. Both agreed that 
things ought to be done on a big scale, “something 
which will impress India with our determination to 
‘stay here and to govern the country on Imperial 
lines." One of the objects of the move to Delhi was 
to develop the imperial idea and this was the primary 
reason which weighed in the selection of the site. In 
support of its gigantio proportions Butler urged 
Hardinge to overlook the various financial arguments 
advanced against it and insisted that the imperial 
idea could not be ignored. “What Iam afraid оѓ”, 
he warned, “is that the biggest thing in our time and 
one of the biggest things for centuries is going to be 
spoilt by being carried out in too small a spirit." Ho 
was sure public opinion would veer round to support 
the expenditure. Crewe had already sanctioned the 
‚ -scheme. Nobody in London would suggest, be under- 
lined, that the Board of ture, for instance, 
must "go on being housed ina variety of sunless 
dens because the Post Office wages were being 
raised". 
It was assumed that the Government House of 
Calcutta would not be the best model for the 


Vioeroy's place. Despite its great entertaining сара« 
bilities it was too much the opposite of a reaidence 
to be an ideal palace. Crewe wanted to see the atmo- 
sphere of Hampton Court and Louvre reproduced. 
Montagu pleaded for a fine chamber for the Legisla- 
tive Council with the appearance of a Parliament 
House, Of course, Montagu did not desire to oxtend 


parliamentary powers to that body. But he felt that - 


the Council's growing importance will demand such 
recognition. Crewe demurred. He endorsed the view 
of Hardinge that names and forms contained subtle 
significance in politics of which Montagu seemed 


"quite innocent. “А number of your advanced politi- 


cians”, ‘wrote Crewe to Hardinge, “who are the 
reverse of sedition (sic) regard a Parliament as the 
goal of their ambition; and...no colour should be 
given to any notion that we favour their hopes.” 
Thus, “a good Council Chamber with a separate 
entrance to go with it” was o ly prescribed. “It 
is going to be the Viceroy’s Council", Crewe decreed, 
“and the circumstances and surroundings should 
emphasise the fact.” 


The planning was a laboured Exercise involving 
Constant shuffling of ideas, plans and blue-prints, 
and by the end of the initial phase of the programme 
Lutyens agreed to be exhorted. “Of course, my idea 
is а compromise between Eastern and Western 

" Hardinge said, “and the purists who 
demand entirely Western architecture will call it a 
bastard style, and if I am forced between tho two, I 


would reluctantly have to agree to а Eastern 
rather than a Western style of arohitective” ооп 
was anxious to remind his audience that it was Indian 
public opinion that had to be considered. | 


(To be Continued) 
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U.S. Move and World Monetary System 
| (Continued from page 10) 


around the legal problem, the US branches are 
reported to be planning to make the payments, 
whenever the Iranians make the demand, by an 
order passed on their principals in New York. 
The principals, having to obey the US law, would 
simply not the payment, and the banks will 
be able to utilise Iranian money without even paying 
interest in the meantime. 

This may sound fine on paper. But the -banking 
system сап be kept going only by public confidence. 
What happens now, when to the doubts of oil- 
producing states which find their revenues to be far 
too much in surplus and also find the currency asset 
depreciating in value, is added the doubt, however 
remote, that at some future point for some other 
reason their assets too might be frozen. 

Again, Iran is daily selling oil and earning 75. 
million dollars. The world is now ina situation of 
long-range oil shortage, which may be temporarily 
alleviated by serious recession in industrialised 
` countries, but which can be solved in the long run 


of al sources of energy. 
If Iran chooses to sell on the Rotterdam spot 
market, even if the industrialised countries move in 
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_have plenty of both. So, 
only копа reduction in consumption and disoovery . and sell 
vo 


concert not to buy Iranian oil, and the spot market 
prices are brought down, and if Iran d it will 
nly currencies other than the dollar, the 
dollar will suffer in the international: markets. 
If, on the other hand, the other industrialised 
countries continue to buy Iranian oil and 
US oil companies are forced to go to the spot 
market, the prices there will shoot up even higher, 
with inevitable effects on both OPEC pricing and the 
US dollar. ] 
. Western bankers used to ask, not too long ago, 
and some did even аз late as the October Belgrade 
meetings of the IMF-World Bank, as to what the 
opis OPEC countries would do with their petro- 
о 

For one thing, they might choose not to accumu- 
late them by keeping oil underground. For another, 
the West in 1973, while recycling the petrodollars, lent 
them to the Third World, which used it to purchase 
Western goods and services and kept the Western 
economy booming through the recession of 1975-76. 
At that time the OPEC countries lacked both banking 
sophistication and institutional machinery. Now they 
even if they have to produce 
oil, they could bypass the Western banks 
and deal directly with customers, and take a chance 
regarding future convertibility, as the US has shown 
that its own market risk is the samo. [] 
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Multinationals’ 
Hold over 
Agriculture. 


BHARAT DOGRA 


Gay 
thought to be active in very 
high technology areas where, due 
to complex technologies involved; 
it is said that their presence 
becomes a .neóessary evil for 
developing countries. However, 
multinationals also exercise an un- 
desirable hold over some sectors 
of the food processing industry 
in several developing countrios, 
although no high-level technology 
is involved in these industries. 
Recently a comprehensive and 
well-researched desoription of the 
hold of US-based multinationals 
over the strawberry industry in 
Mexico has been made by Earnest 
Feder, which helps us in under- 
standing several facets of multi- 
natidnal domination in this area. 
As Feder has pointed ош к. пе 
very beginning of his study, he 
not interested in the strawberry 
industry per se; it interests him 
only as an example of a foreign 
capital and technology dominated 
agricultural sector, within a tradi- 


tional, relatively primitive agri 
culture characterised by low 
productivity, low incomes, excess 
labour and great poverty and with 
‚ а capitalistic dent economy. 
. Henoe his study has a wider rele- 
vance not only in the context of 
Mexico, but of many other deve- 
loping countries including India. : 
Feder notes that the strawberry 
sector in Mexico is almost entirely 
dependent on exports to tho 
United States and the export trade 
` is entirely controlled by a hand- 
fal of US firms. Further, US 
capital is involved and present in 
all organised enterprises relating 
to strawberry. Although no high- 
level or sophisticated ` iechinology 
is involved in this industry whi 
could be beyond the grasp of 


98: 


Mexicans, still, after more than 
15 years of commercial strawberry 
growing in Mexico, all the straw- 
berry plants are those which 


originally from the USA. 
When the p is ready to be 
a tative (usual- 


Topresen 
American) of the broker firm 
invariably American) comes to 


‘the fleld to decide the quantity 
‘and quality of fruit (to be harves- 


ted), packaging and cleaning, 
cooling and transportation. He 


. also “decides when and how much 


to ship fresh and by implication 
when to start freezing o ons. 
The decision is made in the USA 
in aooordanoe with US market 
conditions.” The processing sector 
of frozen strawberries is similarly 
controlled by US interests. 

The strawberry sector is highly 
competitive, and also subject to 
frequent fluctuations. When the 
market is saturated it is not the 
d jo industry back home in 
California but the Mexican indus- 
try which bears the brunt of 
market difficulties. In any export 
crisis, it.is the Mexican small 
growers and the Mexican workers 
who bear the major share of the 
burden. The growers are totally 
dependent on the US-controlled 
factories and US brokers for sale 
of the produce.. Prices аго fixed 
monopolistically by the latter, and 
the numerous small growers, dis- 
united and dominated by large 
producers who are generally faith- 
ful allies of the US interests, are 


: completely helpless. Growers are 


mostly tied to factories which buy 
the produce through the mechan- 
ism of oredit — the factory ex- 
Liam credit to the growers, who is 
obliged to deliver his harvest 
to the factory. This enables the 
factory owners to more or less 
dictate prices. Finally, Feder's 
conclusion is that the preferred 
course of multinational profit is 
not heavy investment but con- 
tinued plundering of Mexico's 
cheap resouroes, land and labour. 
Another aspect of.' multina- 
tionals’ domination of the food 
g industry in particular 
sthat the developing countries 
have to forgo several financial 
gains that would otherwise accrue 
to them as major suppliers of a 
commodity. India exports nearl 
а third of the tea exported by 
countries, but 40 per ceni 'of the 


production of tea in India, is still 
the hands of sterling companies. 
It would: be beneficial for the 
Indian economy if tea is exported 


in packaged or instant tea form, 


but over 90 per cent of our tea: 


exports are in the form of bulk 
supply, most of which is sold very 
cheaply (com to the: price it 
later fetchea in packed form) in 


.the London auction. Indian ex- 
porters have also to pay a'com- * 
` mission on foreign sales to the 
foreign oompanies arranging the 


auction, which in turn are often. 
parent companies of the Indian 
exporting oompany. It was found 
by the Каш! Committee that the 
London auction is dominated by 
three or four purchasers. 
Similarly in the case of tobacco, 
if we use raw tobacco to, manu- 
facture cigarettes апі then 
export them, we. will earn more 
foreign exchange than if wo 
merely export raw tobacco. Yet 
over 90 per.cent of our to 
is exported in raw fofm. 


I 


biggest exporter is the Indian Leaf ~ 
. Tobacco Development Company, 


while the purchaser is its London- 
based perent British American 
Tobacco Company. The bi 

manufacturer of cigarettes in India 
is the Indian Tobacco Company 


which again is a subsidiary of the - 
American 


same Bri ‚ Tobacco 
Company. So it has a vested 
interest in not processing most of 
the tobacoo here but instead al- 
lowing it to;go out in a raw form. 
. In.June| this year it was 
reported that a number of' multi- 
nationals are interested in intro- 


‘ducing Indian instant coffee in 

"their blends. These companies 
“reportedly cover the entire North 
Ате 


market. Since at pre- 
sent India can sell its ooffee in 
any market'at prevailing | prices, 
there is no need to rush into any 
agreement, and past cxperienoe 
of dealing ‘with multinationals 
should be carefully kept in view 
before entering into any, agree- 
ment that may be oonsidered 
desirable from the point of view 
of expanding exports. SAM 
This caution, in fact, should be 
extended to the entire food pro- 


ceasing sector. Vigilanoe should be | 


` farmers and entrepreneurs. Г] `- , 
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Revolutionary : 
Poet's 
‘Sacred Hope’ 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


T= death of President Agostinho Neto of Angola 
at the age of 56 cast gloom not only in his own 
count-y, but in the entire continent of Africa. A man 

ity, his was a multi-dimensional 


аро leader and efficient administrator. 
Lik all Sir pure fierce freedom ү 
Portuzuese-rul ngola inspired many a poet. 
Neto is considered A most celebrated poet of bis 
with a revolutionary fervour. 
com» wid of Neto that he was a freedom fighter 
twice over. While he was bade os QMPLA) 


colonialism. Some of his poems are better known 
as pacriotic songs of the Angolan people. The poems, 
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most of them written when Neto was in prison, have 
been published in the Portuguese language and ha 
been read with interest even in Portugal. 

Fifty of his poems collectively appeared in English 
under the title Sacred Hope. The main thrust of his 
poems is the resistance of the peasants and workers 
and the intellectuals, rejection of the cultural assimila- 
tion policy of the Portuguese rulers. 

The following is one on forced labour: 


The face depicts the Soul 
Creased with suffering 

їп this vespertine bloody 
Hour of weeping ' ` 
Manuel T, 


, 


Cynicism seems to be the mood when Neto views 
his own misery and that of other intellectuals, but 
there is always a streak of hope. ' А 


This on his own birthday : 
, Sald letters and telegrams 

rom the family 

— many happy returns, many greetings 
and a sick brother 

me sadly longing 


poverty ; 
calmly accepted in a religious life : 
and the glory of having a son study medicine 
TN Our people exported io Sao Tome 
prosititution А 
зрате 
and the hope of having one of our sons 
study medicine 
Serve But in the world there ts bullding 


and n who studied medicine 

will also build | 

The ‹ on ofthe Portuguese rulers intensified 
when the tion movements started their 


and Angola virtually beoame a police state. Neto 
muses on the situation in the poem “Cruelty”. 


They all fell in the snare 
of the men posted 
on the corner . 


And 
in the neig. hood the dance ended 
and faces hardened in the night. 


| Everyone asked why they were taken 
no one knows 
and everyone knows after all, 


There remained the silence 
of a dirge without cries ` 
which women now wept. 


come bursts of laughter 
о "суе! disgust. ` : 


a daily event | à 
coming in the silence of the.nlght “ 
in the Sambizanga muceque — 

— A neighbourhood for blacks · 


. . IX African consciousness remains "the memory of 
` being exported out of their country-as slaves and - all 
the ‘horrors of slavery. ` rid 

x | t i Я 

The ocean separated me from тун | 
‚ While 1 forgot myself over the ci ез 

and here I am ү 

reuniting space іл тузе 


. is the paradox of the dead panorama. | 





Threat to Democracy . 
(Contd from page 9) í 


spreads and there is no opposition. In the second, 


when. the organisation has оаа ср 

' position to it mounts. third stage of t 
organisation is such that it is fully matured and 
then nobody: dares fo ` oppose it". Deoras claimed 
К н adea ttis тюше the 
о on to it now. t was necessary, he stres- 
Mea ич DAE f АДУ edu s The 
warning has been given, loud and clear. 


It:is clear that the authoritarian forces represented 
by Indira Gandhi’s party and the communal-fascist · 


forces represented the RSS are converging fora 
massive assault on an democracy. Deoras has 
openly demanded the withdrawal of all cases against 
Indira Gandhi under the plea ‘forget and forgive’. 


Indira Gandhi is on record: “RSS has two aspects— . 


its ideology and organisation. Гат opposed to its 
ideology and not to its organisation". к 
The ооп of these two forces are more 
pronounced where Left and democratic forces are 
strong. In Kerala an electoral alliance of the, Cong- 
feu (1) and ihe Janata Party is оп бап. The Janata 


3 . 


While the smile shone TUR 
in the song of pain - TT v Ge 
and the built wondrous worlds Ho ук 
John was lynched САВА. 
his wife gagged | е 
and his son continued in ignorance, р 
-But tho. awakening has come and "Angola has 
fought to rid itself of colonial on. Neto hero 
speaks of Angola’s commitment to. revolutionary’ -> 

struggle and freedom inthe last poem im Sacred 
Hope. · Nx oet | . ME. 

From chaos to world's new be 

to the progressive start of life 
the harmonious concert 


~t 


cf 


In dignity and freedom | 
voice 
^ аз this vital daybreak over our hope. 


The “sacred hope" has materialised. Angola has 
beoome free after five centuries of Portuguese domina- 


"tion. The cherished dream of migrating from chaos 


to harmonious concert has also 


been realised, but 
Neto is not there to 2 


| 
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_: The-chapter “Aspects of South: 
Indian Opera" .makes interesting’, 
réadibg. The author explains that: 
in the "nomenclature of -these 
musical compositions by their 
authors, we find that they: have, 

- only: mentioned -their: works\-as 
natakams. Now -the queso 


Dancé-drama has visuaf appeal 
in addition to the auditory and 
emotional, and so is more power- 
оі than ‘either drama or -dance. 

- Nandanar Charitram of Bharatiyar 
or: Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam of 
"Thygaraja, when staged, arouse 

^ tremendous appreciation, but only 
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Forgotten -among a limited audience. The arises as to why they did пої -call 
44 younger generation, one finds, is their works sangeeta natakanh or 
А totally unaware of the significance, geya natakum.... Research re- 
Forms ~ or rather the entertainment poten- . veals that the dramas- existing at 
„Чаї, of some of our ancient art- that time consisted primíarily -of 
: forms. This is. because various music though not of & very classi- 
of Theatre ‚ factors make us accept alien cul  caltype. ‘Therefore the ma£akas 
tural values, relegating our own were also-known as isairatakam". 
Р culture toa vacuum of neglect. The opera} like the cinema, can 
Of course, attempts are being havea tremendous impact on the 
made to popularise some, of these — audiente,' though in а different 
art-forms, like Kathakali - and: way — strictly from the - enter- 
Kuchipudi. But there are scores — tainment point of view. Only,--an 
of other genres of -music and inteftest has to be cultivated in 
dance that aro-neglected and are modern audiences, who are- drift- 
: on the vergs of extinction. ing away com thing traditional. 
; Й ' ; If one understands: the social This-is so not only in -the South, 
"e surroundings and atmosphere in — butin the -North- as: well." After 
zm which the various operas or all, how many have heard :of -the 
\ Sangeeta nruia natakdms originat- - Anktyanat of--Assam, · Тай - of 
-er е Р ied and were enacted on the stage, Maharashtra, -the - Bhabal -of 
"s * -one can appreciate them better, Gujarat and the Chakyar Koothu, 
` ‘and even those not. familar with — Koodiyattam or -Krishnattam- or 
‘them-can find satisfaction. Laying - Pally of the South? 
a foundaticn for this is what Dr. . -Though the- story сопіеті of 
Durga attemp’s in ber book. ‘As · any of these maynot necessarily 
aa & ож : these forms-are in- danger of -bea sequence of events such 4 
à І slowly ‘disappearing, а critical ‘would: occur in: real life, апа 
deer as study is called for to assess the though they do not-consist of-real 
features of this musical: form ‘so ,'-life portrayal, they have-entettain- 
PAS , ^ that those interested in perpetuat- — ment value, staged regularly. , 
тоот ' ' ing the rich cultural heritage of Preserice- of ‘the. past 4n ‘the 
tha s : India may take steps for the pro- 


бн -is possible опу if же 
' instil “continuity. So, for ' popula- 
rising the opera or for that matter 

any near-extinct art-form, -it-is 

necessary to: give a historical per- 

TE prevalent in South India. · The "spective of the concerned - genre. 

Sa gy ЖЫ book describes in detailthe forms Durga’ book goes a long way in 
pe co .! -‘of opera in the South, their evolu- achieving this. From: rizutanki -to 
tion and various features. : pakshagana’ апі koodiyattam ~to 

Dealing with the evolution of  therukoothu, she traces the origin 


D gee АУ : pa of this musical form.' 
ig O58 ' : author attempts: an : intro- 
pee ү ' ductory analysis blended with the 
a l: ; historical background of operas 


THE OPERA IN SOUTH INDIA: 
By S.A.K. Durga: B.R. Publish- 
ing Corporation, New Delhi 1979, 
pp 152 Price: Rs. 60. 


T= book under review is a re- 
‘vised version of S.A.K. Durga’s 
doctoral thesis, with an introduc- 
tion by the prominent musician- 
scholar, Dr. Balamurali Krishna. 
This critical: study is tho- first 
research publication of its kind 
in this field. 
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the opera, the author makes an 
iüteresting observation, that the 
vernacular provincial theatre ori- 
ginated from the keertaniya 
nataka. She says: “Тһе evolution 
of the opera in South India can be 
traced from the uparupakas. In 
these Sanskrit :forms ‘music and 
dance predominate, and mostly 


they do not have any prose pas . 


sage. These upürupakas paved the 
way for sangeeta and‘ keertntya 
natak, which in turn gave rise to 
vernacular provincial 
with-fall-of music and dance". 


‘and development.of South Indian 
opera and gives a» comprehensive 
analysis of the dramatic, ‘aesthetic 
‘and musical contents of the opera, 


"which is an integral part of our: 


musical culture. . XS 


A word about ‘the production ^ 


‘of the book, ‘Spelling mistakes are 


- many, &nd the less said. about 


punctuation the better. :Yet-the 
ably good. The price is a liftle too 


‘the volume: 5d 
—R.-Sreckumar 


‘. covet and production :аге reason- ^ 


- 


“thigh considering the purpose: of : 


ab 


US Caught in Backlash 


(Continued from page 5) 


entire region and has recast if to suit the require- 
ments of modern times. From the Muslim Brother- 
hood, which once received encouragement from the 
Foundations of money and power of the United 
States, the guiding purpose being to create a force 
that could obstruct the dynamism of Nasser's leader- 
ship which injected forward-looking ideas in Arab 
lands, to the Anand Marg and innumerable other 
religious sects and secessionist forces in India which 
have received invisible support from Washington, one 
gets a glimpse of the gamut of the second layer of 
American functioning whose objective has been to 
shape its higer-political and economic relations with 
the peoples in this region. 

It was not surprising therefore that in Iran, when 
the-first phase of national liberation swept through 
during the late fifties, and the rise of Mossadeq her- 
alded the onset of Iranian awakening ir.to the modern 
era, it was the American agencies which worked with 
all their power to bring back the Shah — Moham- 
mad Reza Pehlavi's father — back to the Peacock 
Throne. Simultaneously, the hidden power and influ 
ence of American agencies succeeded in getting from 
a section of the religious hierarchy in Iran support 
for the Shah's regime, which thus brought back th: 
monarchy buttressed by imperialism, local vested 
interests-and a section of the religious hierarchy. 

Subsequent developments in Iran have been marked 
by a heroic battle waged by patriotic and demccratic 
forces in Iran in the face of unparalleled brutalities 
and repression inflicted by Mohammad Reza Pehlavi's 
CIA-trained apparatus of terror. Two aspects which 
crystallised in the course of Iran’s development in 

‘last two decades have left a major imprint on the 
sd the situation has shaped in that country. In the 
broad movement against the monarchy that was 
built in the course of the democratic struggle, a 
section of the religious hierarchy played a patriotic 
role. Led by Ayatollah Khomeini, this section suf- 
fered along with the democratic and progressivo 
foroes imthe fight against the monarchy. There was, 
in fact, a joint front in operation'in this struggle 
stretching from the workers! movement, leftist stu- 
dents to the peasants, deeply religious and suffering 
from the effect'of the Shah’s quest for American- 
style modernism. It required the marshalling of all 
the will and resistance capacity of the people to face 
the massive repression machine built by the Shah. In 
this-battle, the capability and heroism of the demo- 
cratic and leftist forces provided the main thrust, 
while the religious fervour provided by Khomeini's 
followers gave it the faith and will needed to face 
the Shah's machine. . 

-That the regime thrown up by the victorious 
movement against the monarchy was totally domi- 
nated by one section of the popular movement — 
the religious twing led by Khomeini — can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that tbe Shah's machine and 
the pro-imperialist vested interests who held the 
power apparatus in their hands preferred to back the 
religious wing of the popular movement and ensure 
that power was monopolised by it to the exclusion of 
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democratio and leftist forces. During the crucial lest 

days of transition from the Shah's regime to the new. 
order, American secret services worked feverishly to: 
tilt the balance in favour of the religious segment, by 

boosting the image of Khomeini to the detriment of 
the Iranian leftists and demoorats, whom Washington 

dreaded. The latter were oonsidered the bigger of 
two evils, and Washington policy-makers considered 

the change-over necessary in the altered cifcomstan- 
ces. The recent happening in Teheran and the oon- 
frontation between Ayatollah Khomeini and the 
Carter Administration on the question of deporting 
the Shah to Iran, show that Washington’s policy is 
enmeshed in contradictions, seeking-to retain the 
Shah as a reserve force w preferring the. hege- 
mony of Ayatollah Khomeini and the religious forces 
to the exclusion of the democratic and progressive 
foroes. The result has been! conflict and oonfron- 
tation betWeen the present rulers of Iran and 

Washington. 

Things have been shaping quite differently in 
Pakistan and the Indian'sub-continentas & whole 
because of historical factors. | In order to countet the 
Iudi n freedom movement, British imperialism nur- 
tured the cleavage between the different communi- 
ties, and made special use of political peu ied 
on religious communities, Hindu as well as Moslint. 
The interaction of the Muslim League and Hindu 
communal bodies, and the fostering of. such organi- 
sations as the RSS and Jamaat-i-Islami, was the 
secret weapon used by British imperialism against 
the freedom movement which sought to unite the 
pe»ple. In the wake of Ind dence, America has 
deftly taken over the legacy by British rule in the 
sub-continent. It is an expression of this policy that 
Washington has all along sought to make Pakistan 
its main base for influencing the course of events in 
the sub-continent, for there religious obscurantism' — 
Its tool — is not only powerful but functions In 
alliance with the political and economic vested inte- 
rests as well as the military hierarchy. ДЕ 

It is по accident that the junta which now holds 
sway in Pakistan takes shelter behind talk of religious 
revivaliam and the “ideology of Pakistan”. This 
posture has not helped the military junta to break its 
isolation from the people; on the other hand, popu- 
lar anger has extended to Washington, whose 
tege the military junta is seen to be. The bac of 
history faces American policy-makers, since the 


- violent forms that the anger of the people of Pakistan 


is taking against the United States outstrips anything 


‘of this type in India even during the height of the 


anti-American wave in 1971-72. The.demonstrations 
being held all over Pakistan against the United States 
and the burning down of the American embassy pre-: 
mises are not accidental or due to rumours linking 
America with the defiling of the sacred Kaaba shrine. 
Ji is the eruption of popular wrath in Pakistan over 
the entire oourse of American imperialism's polícy in 
relation to that country, perpetrating its stranglehold 
with the help of partners in that country — the ves- 
ted interests and the military junta. Undoubtedly, . 
American policy in this region is in shambles and 
the Washington decision to: reduce American pre- 
sence in Pakistan is a recognition of this reality. D. : 
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Non: alignment 


* Vi 


and 


‘Equidistance’. 
р ‚ А letter i g in Måinstream 
(Novembei NU ‘from the 


' Counsellor of Yugoslavia, New 
Delhi, explaining the standpoint 
of Yugoslavia on the non-aligned 
movement, ‘calls for а oloser 


“analysis of the essence of the | 


"*equidistanoe" policy. This policy 
“substantially overrates. the inter- 
, national significanoe and possibil- 
ities of the non-aligned: move- 
ment. An analysis of i 
movement’s role in the world 
"shows that its real contribution 


'to the formation of a new system. 


„оГ, international relations must 

‘not be underestimated, but neither 
_ should it be exaggerated. 

Ла his speech at the |1961 

e conference “Jawaharlal 

eliru warned against such а 

“We should not ас 

" he 


‚ оу our real and infecit 
. strength, but also our weak- 
nóssos."' 

The non-aligned movement 


(which have a real ‘appreciation 
of the world situation and the 


' possibilities of the non-aligned 


(= 


. has substantially strengthened its . 


on in the world. Мше those 


positi Я 
‘days, but Nehru’s wise counsel is: 


- still valid. Sígnificartly, it was 
5 confirmed by the participants at 
` the meeting of Europe's neutral, 
‚ ‘and пор Ее states in Vienna 
' jn June ear: they unani- 
i n reina neutral and 
no states should play an 
ч Є role of own, 


| ern E should not be’ 


. under-or over-estimated. 
“Nor сап tbe fact be ignored 
that many non-aligned oountries 
Я v aiid the progressive forces іл them 
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movement) decisively reject the 


‘concept, of “equidistance”. Thus, 


sheen іп the Tanzanian Goy- 
t newspaper Daily News 
commented that positive neutra- 
lity, could not, justify the policy of 
balaricing between two world 
systems and that the concept ' of 
equidistance" from the imperi- 
alist and socialist states must be 
cast aside, because it was ing 
used to force the developing 


tries to turn away from the СИЕ І 


ist community. The newspaper 
went on to éay,that this concept 
was distorting tho essence of the | 
modern revolutionary process and ` 
confining the question as to who 


are the enemies of the newly-free 
nations and who are their allies. 
It is obvious that any isolation 


' or separation from'or oppositio 


to progressive world forces wóu 
be greatly detrimental to the pon- 
. aligned movement. 

; What is most characteristic’ of 
. the non-aligned movement at. its. 
present stage of developmen 
“Two facts stand out: first, the 
"objective interests‘ оѓ’ the non 
‘aligned countries аге clashing 
more and more violently with 
those of the imperialist powers 
‘and, second, the political and 
‘economi contradictions between 
these pong n e pueda 
-arena are oming increasjn 
acute. Under the new beris 
‚ that have emerged since the fall 
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vp 754(1) — 


се colanial,em ad Dae ti- 
ларе ао. of t ligned 
statea is manifesting " f ever 


ly,sinoe.the fall of the. 
salis empires,, in the. struggle 
, remnants, and 
and ur quic of colonialism’ 
in, international, political , aad 
eoonomio,relations.and.to restruo- ` 
these . relations on a demo- 

1 and just basis, 
June, 1979 . session , of; the 
дей Coord ation. Bone 


ead ofits economic peg 


mgment апа the security, dar of. 
detente to MIL eror Progress in 
.£heso matters is virtually 
sible unless the resistance of the . 
imperialist forces is overoome,- 
The effectiveness of the pressure 

put on the imperialist powers, and~ 
monopolies, which are obstructing 
the curbing of the arms race and * 
hindering , disarmament, largely 
depend on the effectiveness of 
international agreements · ‘limiting. 
their arbi role in this pes 


y келу 

mning valise сун at Du 
d аба international «confer 
ronceg,. This, promofes-. progreas: , 
towards limitation. of, tho, агт. 
race and towards disarmament. 

Thirty-four members 

non-aligned movement dg; noe 


sign the 1963 Treaty Banning 
Nuclear Weapon Tests in the At- 
mosphere, in Outer space and 
Under Water, while 35 did, not 
sign the 1968 Treaty.on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 
Asof April this year, 16, non- 
_ aligned states were not, involved 

in.any.of.the nine multilateral 


“treaties on arms limitation and 


disarmament; six were involved 
in only one of them, 11 in two, 
16 in three, 14 in four, 16 in five, 
4 in six, and 2 in seven of these 
treaties., 

Participation- by the. maximum ` 
number .of сорпігіез ір multilate- 


ral, negotiations. and the 


of agreements is.a prime condit 

for effective steps in the. field, of 
сапед Much: depends оп 
the activities of the non-aligned 
and other ` ping countries. 


P. G. Lad 


` Bombay 


Harassment 


WE are shocked to read the press 

reports that а team spon- 
Беч by by the Committee for the 
Protection of Democratic Rights . 
(CPDR), Bombay, on a fact- 
finding mission, had to face police 
harassment .in Nalgonda district, 
Andhra Pradesh. The team had 
gane to. investigate curbs, on the 
civil rights of ће, local villagers 
and. police- repression faced :by 
them. We strongly condemn the 
high- -handed and illegal behaviour 


of the polioe who detained and. 

threatened to imprison the team, 

unless disclosed. names had 

ир of the people they had. 
me y. Ога, Dinkar Sakrikar, M 

А. Rane, Rajan- Narayan, R.K. 


Кагапјіа; О.Н. Mehta, B.C. Dutt, 
Behram Contractor.’ 


Bombay, | А 


| ‘November 9, МА 
Deplorable 


N Friday, .November. 9, 1979, 
О“, p of F students: all ae y 
ab- 


healthy social values. The terpor 
tactics of the RSS need to be 
- deplored since ; 


mn 
this incident and to voice congern 
at such incidents,, 

Alok Parasher, ` Rajen Harshe, 
, V.N. Bhat, B. Sanjaya, Kgmesh- 
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Field Day for Rats . 


А? tae D-day approaches for entering 
the electoral battle with the finalisation 
of the lists of candidates for the Lok 
Sabha »oll, the contestants are still chang- 
ing sides, and the public is yet to know 
who is going to fight whom. The opponent 
of yesterday is becoming today’s ally or 
the ally at sunrise has turned into an 
opponent by sundown. Never before have 
the party labels become so irrelevant in 
any election campaign in this country—or, 
more correctly, the signboards of the 
major political parties reduced to such 
grotescue absurdity. э. 

Six months ago when the Janata Govern- 
ment b-oke up, many in the country were 
horrified at the enormity of defections that 
brough: it about, although more hard- 
headed observers recalled at the time that 
the Janata Party itself could march to vic- 
tory in 1977 mainly because of the spec- 
tacular defection of the Jagjivan Ram- 
pe eens combine from the Congress at 
the eleventh hour. However, the Babuji- 
Bahugrna desertion of the Congress had 
been welcomed at the time by an overwhel- 
ming body of right-thinking opinion as a 
dramatic move that had helped to bring 


down Indira Gandhi’s Emergency des- 
potism. 

The defections this time that began with 
the monsoon session of Parliament how- 
ever had no such justification of their own. 
No doubt they were welcomed by those 
who were implacably opposed to or 
thoroughly disgusted with the Janata Gov- 
ernment for all its sins of omission and 
commission. This crack-up of the Janata 
Party turned out to be inevitable because 
of the total inability of the disparate com- 
ponents that constituted it to bring about 
even the semblance of a political party; 
though one would be led into wrong 
assumptions if one were to overlook the 
very important subjective factor in all 
these defections and splits since 1977, 
namely, the personal aggrandisement or 
insatiable ambitions of all the actors in- 
volved — from Jagjivan Ram and Charan 
Singh's one-point programme to become 
Prime Minister, to Indira Gandhi's unscru- 
pulous splitting of the Congress in 1978 to 
stage a come-back. 

What has come in the wake of the 
announcement of the mid-term poll for the 
Lok Sabha is the sordid follow-up of this 
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total abandonment of any scruple, the 
abdication of all norms of political beha- 
viour. Defections have ceased to have any 
' stigma, and a Bacchanalian promiscuity has 
overtaken Indian politics. Barring the Jana 
бап оп the Right and the Communists 
on the Left, Dange notwithstanding — the 
two poles where this corrosion could not 
intrude—all the other groupings have been 
indulging in this pastime and have now 
virtually become prisoners of this addiction. 
Indira Gandhi’s gang-up with Karunanidhi 
right up to her inveigling of Bahuguna and 
his readiness to fall for it, do not have the 
figleaf of any principle; the only considera- 
tion involved being her undeviating bid to 
return to power, marked bya degree of 
ruthlessness reminiscent of her Emergency 
regime. Both have the stamp of a desperate 
gambler. 

Against this hideous. background of 
dirty politics, the dishonest antics of a 
small-time operator like Chandrajit Yadav 
deserve little attention. Addicted to oppor- 
tunism from his youth, joining the Com- 
munists in the fair weather of student 
politics of the fifties, he had understand- 
ably slipped out of it when the going be- 
came hard; and then emerging as one of 
Indira Gandhi’s bright boys after the 1969 
split while sporting his fellow-traveller’s 
badge, he chummed up with Sanjay 
Gandhi during Emergency; turning into a 
holy crusader against the mafia after 
Indira’s fall, he was for some time in 
search of new pastures. With Charan 
Singh’s emergence he has had no difficulty 
in worming his way up into his camp as he 
has had long affinity with his caste politics 
— the Yadav eminence among the so-cal- 
led backward communities — and so there 
is nothing surprising in Chandrajit’s ditch- 
ing ofthe Congress and јоіпіпе ће Lok 
Dal to become one of Chaudhury Charan 
Singh’s lieutenants. Instead of tryihg to 
strengthen the Congress-Lok Dal alliance, 
he has now ranged himself for the break- 
up of that very alliance which helped him 
to climb to the top. 

Perhaps the most ghastly, however, is 
the case of Amrit Nahata. Hobnobbing 
for long in the camp of the so-called pro- 
gressives, he was getting fed up with the 
larger-than-life build-up of Indira Gandhi's 
image in the period between the Bangla- 


desh liberation and the imposit.on of 
Emergency; as a result. came the produc- 
tion of his film Kissa Kursi Ka which was 
held up by the Government and destroyed 
палар Emergency for which Sanjay 
Gandhi and V.C. Shukla, the thea Infor- 
mation Minister, were convicted ard sent- 
enced earlier this year. With the appeal in 
the case pending before the Supreme 
Court, Nahata’s dramatic affidavit <ertify- 
ing Sanjay’s innocence and implicating the 
CBI and even Charan Singh for false pro- 
secution, sounds bizarre. Political somer- 
saults are so fast and hair-raising .nowa- 
days that one does not know whether to 
pity or get annoyed over such acrobatics. 
The shamelessness of it all evokes disgust 
more than anger. : 

Although the Janata Party leadership has so far 
been able to keep Jagjivan Babu down within its 
fold, a persistent air of uncertainty about Babuji's 
future move is creating demoralisation in the entire 
party. Whether Babuji willstay on in the Janata 
Party as its leader up to the day of scrutinv of his 
nomination paper or scoot after the poll, nobody 
really knows. In the process not only the Janata 
Party is finding him to be a growing liabilicry apart 
from being already a headache, but Babuji himself 
is losing weight. How relevant he will be by the time 
the new Lok Sabha is formed in the New Year is 
anybody’s guess. 

In this welter of confusioa, Indira Gandhi is mov- 
ing about promising stability if she is returned to 
power. No doubt a catchy slogan in the prevailing 
near-paralysis due to political instability; tut any- 
body with a little care for the realities of the Indian 
situation today can see through the dishoresty of 
this slogan of stability. Knocking together a bunch 
of defecting groups, while herself splitting the Cong- 
ress, and with the Sanjay mafia in full command — 
as borne out by the tensions created over the poll 
tickets inside her party — Indira Gandhi very well 
knows that there could possibly be no stability after 
the election even if she manages to collect 2 majo- 
rity. The problems to be faced from power shortage 
to State-level administrations controlled by different 
political parties, will by their very nature make it 
difficult for any party to ensure stability. Even with- 
in the Lok Sabha, with a determined and rate: 
Opposition ranged against her and with defection 
legitimised by the goings-on of the last six months, 
one would find it difficult to believe that Indira 
Gandhi will be able to stabilise а majority ir Parlia- 
ment, even if she manages to get опе. 

Defections no doubt have made the political situa- 
tion precariously unstable, but what has undermined 
the entire system is the fotal defection of the major 
political groups from the people, despite all -he pie- 
in the-sky manifestos they һауе released as part of 
the election ritual. ML ` "s 
- N.C. 
December 4 { 
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Charan-Pawan 
Red Herring ?- 


Y 
T 


в demand that Uttar Pradesh 
should be split into two or 
more States is not new. Among. 
thoso putting forward this plea 
Charan Singh has been pro- 
minent. So it is perhaps not 
g that he‘should now be 
going about saying that the carv- 
ing up should be done soon in 
the interests of ‘more efficient 
administration. The question is 
why he has suddenly become im- 
sistent when elections to the Lok 
Sabha are about to take place. 
When it was thought, of and 
implemented, the reorganisation 
of States proved я nagging pro- 
blem. During the freedom strug- 


States, and the logio of the com- 
cept was unassailable. The idea 
was to make it possible for the 


masses to participate at all levels 
of democratic functloning. Whe- 
ther the formation of istio 
States has indeed achi this 


laudable objective is however 
open to serious question. 

At least Jawaharlal Nehru was 
not unduly enthusiastic about 


parts of [reorganisation pro- - 
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ay 


cess. And it is well она that 
the Panikkar panel’s suggestion 


for the division of UP on the 


ground of its being unwieldy did 
not find favour with the then 


' ruling party and most other par- 


t 


ties. There is logic in Charan 
Singh’s proposal, but .this is 
hardly the time to make ah issue 
of it; there are already enough 
problems to exacérbate sectional 
feelings, and the present Prime 
Minister has contributed in no 
small measure to the promotion 
of such feelings, apart from 
regional, communal and other 


organisations which prosper on 


* the strength of ‘their divisive 
“ho istances. j 


Tho way the demand i being 
raised now is disturbing because, 
in the wake of: Charan Singh’s 
refrain has come Pawan Divan's 
dramatic move to form a separate 
party on the basis of his demand 
ог а separate Chhatisgarh State 


.. to rectify the long neglect of this 


region of Madhya Pradesh. The 
Chhatisgarh region forms almost 
athird of the unwieldy State of 
which it is now a part, and no 
doubt there is a case for doin 
something about it. But again it 
is the timing of Pawan Divan's 
move that causes some concern. 
Even so far as UP is oo 
and even among those who 


the State is too unwieldy to be - 


properly governed and needs to 
be split np, there is difference of 
opinion about how this should be 
done. The agitation for the for- 
mation of a hill State, oo | ` 
the hill districts of UP sóme 
neighbouring parts of the Hims- 
layan region, has been dormant 
for a while. There are some who 
believe that UP should be out up 
into' four States, The argument, 


„із administrative convenience; but ' 


the fact of politicians using. the 
demand to promote themselves or 
шаги or d castes cannot be 
gnored 

It is not only in the case-of UP - 
and Madhya P. 


pepo have put forward. 


Vidarbha agitation, the Teb - 


engana riots, the cry for a Jhar- 
khand State, are all reminders 


from the not-s0-remote- past of 


what any hasty attempt at a new. 
reorganisation of. States oan lead 
to. In each of these cases there 


can obviously be valid-arguments--- - `- 


= 


h that such- . 


which no one can brush aside. 
Apart from such demands linked 
with regional chauvinism — 
whose "frightening , spectre can be 
seen in: Assam: today — there is | 
also the advocacy by many of re- 
organisation entirely for reasons 
of administrative ' convenience, 
and this line of thinking is not 
without validity either. Charan 
Singh too says he favours smaller 
States to quicken economic deve- 
lopment and to make administra- . 
tion easier. ~ 
Bat Ше is not as simple as that. . 

The first reorganisation of States, ` 
done bit by bit, led to violence in 
many parts of the country and to 
much bitterness, especially over 
the inclusion or exclusion of one 
smal] bit of territory or another. 
That is why it is unwise, even 
dangerous, to raise such slogans 
when elections are round the оог- 
ner, with confusion reigning sup- 
reme on the political scene and 
with tempers running high on all - 
kinds of issues and non-issues. 
It is certainly improper to add to 
the number of divisive factors at 
this time. 4 

The question of a fresh reor- 
о ол of State is not one 
or politicians to play with in the’ 
hope of securing some votes here 
and there. It is a thorny question, 
and calls for much thought’ and 
debate. It cannot obvionsly form 
part of any group's electioneering 
without resulting in complications 
that may, not be easy to unravel 


basis of what Charan Singh or 
anybody, else says. We. have 
enough experience. of the prob- 
‘lems involved to. understand the 
care and judiclousness called for. 
\ Let шт debate, by all 
elections. ‘are. 


tial, let us go about it in a well- 
thought-out manner. 


шр апу rato, Ist not any of our : 


Crisis of 
| Upper Class. 
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I the context, of tho inherent coutradictions. of 
bourgeois parties іц. the, oomntry. These contradic; 
tions have. been growing more and, more c 
ring the, current political crisis. This crisis: is. a, 
tation, of the. fundamental contradictions 

The sequence of 
simple, The Leader of the Opposition, Y.B. Chavan,, 
o-confi. , 


ГА 


its, support. 


, 








l 
: | Con 
- | Haryana, the ‘Congress(I) 


' "port of the Janata. , 
j, It wil hot be surprisin 


. | political weather. ‘All these | 
' | olags character and do not feel ashamed of coming.’ 


.| them claim ше; secular 
- forthooming mid-term, poll, must,be viewed in .| gam 


E box 
events аїрсё July 1979. hàs been | 


| > ‘clase; Indira Gandhi in the 
- basis of assuranoe- of support . Congress(D). But ` 
before Charan Sinh CR far the Lot Seba, the, | minor 


v^ ^ e v tos 
POKAL RAM ADT ie 


resigned and became the’ head of the caretaker 

Government. 1 ^ i ү 
Indian ‘politics has never aes politios of: ideology, ` 

' principles and commitment. |Party splits, defections 
and counter-defections "within the bourgeois parties: 


‹ 


. have always been guided Бу petty, personal, selfish 
`5 : motives.: The personalised : 


politics of the'Congrees 


: ! Party ooüld not provide any initiative for ideological 


· polarisation. It turned out y to be authoritarian 

. rule. The post-Emergency od saw the installation ` 
| of a conglomeration of political parties which had' 
| little in common ideological! . They were bound to · 


' disintegrate and revive their political identities. | - 
' No single party feels confident of gaining power : 
i and, therefore, they have s the game of political: ' 
` alliances withput regard for ideology or commitment.’- 


IDMK їп 1977 but now ^ 
AIADMK is with the ^ 
h the Janata at State?) 

the Janata and the ·' 


| The Congress(I) fought the 
1 they have come together; the 
; Lok Del at thé;Centre .and, 
' level; the Congress(U) is 





' i Congresa(I) everywhere but in Kerala they supported / 


га minority Government with ho declared programme ' 


national ' 


| tha Congress U) does not 


if further defections 
. fluctuations in the:: 
parties have the,safne: ` 


' take place in response to 





: together for the sake of retaining power. All of 


and’ socialist, - 

m and соттоп. , 
ance of ‘rivalry but in `` 
prizes in thé power: ' 


гапа loudly condemn authorit 
| alism. 


They, put up an appear, 

'they join hands for 
cannot bnt: use.the ^ 
make iden claims. ! 


е. ‘ І 
| "The fast-changing alliances 
r electorate. When, all partios 


conspicuous | and appear in the same dress, how сап the voter’: 





' distinguish the genuine from 
can.turn into a trap. , - 
©: Wo will here make an d 


jiyan Ram in the come’ * 
sores is projected: ав the, 
jans); Charan Singh ip: 

Limiye and Y.B. Chavan is. 
: presented as tho only nati leader of the middle : 
mpany, of the Sanjay-. ` 
. Sole т of” 
of the last 32 ju шашы the 
у ж s| Of disintegration . o 
parties —shows.that precept and practice were always, 
: kept at variance by partice! as. weil as individnalg.' <, 
` The Dalits continue ta be at the recelying сій, the. : 
‚Peasant castes, excluding the upper, atrata; are still, _ 


a if * б 


Y 
^ 





victims of indebtedness and dire poverty, the 
minority groups get neither jastice nor protection 
against communal forces, Belchi, Marath-- 
wada, Aligarh, Jamshedpur are a standing reproach 
of. the hypocrisy of these political: parties and the 
national leaders. І 

.It is therefore that these leaders have failed to 
command the support of even their caste groups. 
None of them can claim to represent any caste group 
completely. It is no accident that Charan Singh, after ` 
becoming Prime Minister, angrily told his supporters 
that he was nbt the leader of the kisans alone but 
also of traders and merchants. - Does it ‘not prove 
that, caste is only used as a device to seek votes and 
as а cover for bankruptcy in ideology? With the rise 
of the backward classes movement in the North, 
Charan Singh and the Lok Dal have beoome opti- 
mistic. - Chandra Shekhar with the dual strength of 
the RSS and Jagjivan Ram plus his own caste appeal, 
is. hopeful of defeating all the other parties in spite 
of.the bleak record of his own party in offioe. Indira’ 
Gaüdhi, whose image ‘supposedly cuts асговз caste 
and community, is banking on the non-performance 
of the Janata.: А E 

It appears fairly certain that the votes of the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, Muslims and other 
minority groups will be divided among the three 
major bourgeois parties. This did not happen either ' 
in [971 or in 1977. These votes have consistently 
placed the middle castes and the upper castes in 
power so far. : 

What is happening to the poor in the countryside 
and the urban areas belles the major parties’ pro~ 
mises. The poorer secttons of the electorate were 
always tho target of attack of the ruling classes. 
These voters seemed to have no other function than 
to vote for the powerful and the rich and to retire 
into political oblivion no sooner than the elections 


were over. Economically weak and socially back- ` 


ward, these sections could easily be won over by 
appeals to caste, by promises and inducements. The : 
caste factàr was securely entrenched under the domi- 
nance of the Congress Party, but the splita within 
that party dispersed the caste and communal ele- 
ments. The 1977 elections were something like a 
a call to the anti-Indira elements to combine into a 
stable united factor. But the Janata Party , was no 
more than a hurriedly forged allianoe of associates 
lacking durable bonds ‘of unity. The caste factor 
remained in: different shapes among the coalescing 


Тһе factor of caste has been given a prominent 
place in. all election forecasts appearing in the 
national dailies of all shades. All their ations 
are based on the probable voting pattern with caste 
as the oriterion. One fails to see the secular creden- : 
tials of the three major groupings. The "free" press 
is happily promoting anti-secular and communal 
foroes in the garb. of suoh forecasts. On the other 
hand, political analysts is West Bengal, Kerala and 
Tripura have discarded this criterion. This brings 
out the fact that the Left parties there do not 
approach the voter on the basis of caste—as casto 
has become part of class. 

The emphasis on caste alone by the three bourgeois 
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:now merged with the Congresa(1). 


н РА М . 
parties portends grave óon&equehoes. The recent 
emergence of the Left as an independent entity will 
force these parties to forge an alliance against the 
entire Left. The example of Kerala shows that the 
three parties supported the Koya Government · only 


' to counter what they considered to be the "menace" 


of the CPI, CPM and other Left parties. Similarly, 
in West Bengal, these parties formed a syndicate to 
"teach a lesson" fo the Left Front. In Tfipura, the 
CFD joined hands with the Congress(I) to counter 
the Left ‘forces. The CFD (Bahuguna faction) has 


These examples indicate that caste will be used to 
muffle the class ‘struggle. In other words, the, ‘one 
point in the programme of these bourgeois parties 
will be to promote and practise “McCarthyism” in ` 
the Indian context. It should not be forgotten that 
the united Congress under the control of Indira 
Gandhi dismissed the Kerala Government in 1959. 
When it is a question of toppling Left Governments, 
help from outside will also be available to reinforce 
the efforts of the ruling classes. To cite Daniel Moy- 
nihan's A Dangerous Place (1979): "We had twice, 
but only twice, interfered in Indian politics to the 
extent of providing money to a political party. Both 
times this was done in the {асе of a prospective 


: Communist victory in a State election, once in Kerala ` 


and once in West Bengal where Calcutta is located. ` 
Both times the money was given to the Congress 
Patty, which had asked for it, Once it was given to. 
Mrs Gandhi herself who was then a party official” 
ee rane дын This statement has so far gone . 


£t 


`+ Our Badge of Shame 


I do not think that I would ever live down my shame 
and sorrow for the pain I inflicted on a 
г by asking when he had 
ed vegetables with rotis. He tried to answer my question, 
stammered for a while and then began to sob. His 
mother told ‘me, in a matter-of-fi 


day and then had collapsed on reachirtg 


“If you have survived all this time, why do you say 
that she starved to death?" I asked with deliberato 


relief project all 
home. 


His reply was: “We get very little рар we get it | : 
very late, Despite my admonitions, um habit to, 
feed me first, then the .childron and not eat enough her- 
scif. А К 

The work force at the project site had not been 
for 25 days. Most of the labourers had Mode 
Of ‘maha seeds, . р 





frne, the Left has emerged asa force to reckon 
with in Indian politics, and the ple are more ` 
vigilant and capable of Боа the manipula- 
tions of the imperialist powers. Yet, the danger 
should not be minimised. The continuing interference 
of imperialist states in the affairs of the developing’ 
countries shows that'the lessons of Cuba and Vietnam 
have yet to be learnt. The chargo that а Minister in 
the Indira Gandhi Cabinet was acting as a CIA 
agent may not be true but it shows that the CIA 
has had access to the seats of power. This, too, 
not been refuted. i 
The forthcoming poll provides an opportunity to 
elect our rulers, but itis also ‘a challenge fraught 
with: dangerous possibilities. The challenge is to be 
son in terms of the present ‘social stratification, 
economic set-up and the paraphernalia of the coer- 
cive instrument of the state. Thé danger.of violence 
is fairly clear and it would be folly to ignore it. The 
indications are unmistakable. Charan Singh’s meet- 
ings in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan were distur-. 
bed and disrupted. The statements of the Prime 
Minister that the Janata leaders would face similar 
situations in his area of influence cannot be oonsi- 
dered an empty threat. It is interesting to note that 
the Election Commissioner has warned that any, 
violence at any polling centre, would lead to an order, 
for à fresh poll. But violence or threats of violence 
in the campaign itself do not seem to attráct notice. 
The Lok Dal and the Congress(I) are openly blaming 
the RSS-Janata-cadres for the disruption of meetings. 
The situation in North-Eastern India is explosive. 
The agitation in Assam against the non-Assamese 
(foreigners); the happenings in Arunachal Pradesh; 
the chauvinist movements in Tripura, Manipur and; 
West Bengal; and talk of “invasion” in Maráthwada 
ү htra) — these characterise the pre-election 
scone. It cannot be dn accident that some activists 
and sympathisers of the Left parties have been mur- 
by industrialists as in Faridabad but also\by political 
esas ‘in Aligarh, Jamshedpur and Varanasi. `: 
. "Bitter fights оп economic issues constitáte another 
source of violence. Ifthe violence resulting from 
politics is mainly an urban phenomenon, the rural 
situation is characterised by violence on economic 
issues. Janata rule of 27 months shows that violence 
arises from Jand.disputes, that is, issues related to 
cultivation of land, ‘or share in public land, or 
demand on surplus or disputed land in the posses- 
sion of landlords and well-off farmers. It is also 
related to the demand for minimum wages or higher 
wages. Tho poor in the rural areas are' not organised, / 
and there is little possibility of organised resistance to 
the violence of the Iandlords or rich farmers. Ex- 
shows that the affluent sections are in search 
of lamé éxcuses to let loose a reign of terror on the 
landless, share croppers, tenant farmers or poor’ 
fatmers. Caste violence in Bihar, Andhra Pradesh. 
and Tamil Nadu is in reality a class struggle between 
the haves and the have-nots.. | 
It may appear strange but it is true that in most 
cases of harassment of the poor, the police, the local 
administration and the State Government, irres 
of party affiliations or ideological postures, either 


6 


Anti-social elements have been hired not only , 


allow or help the upper class and caste land-own&fé 
to suppress the rural poor. The Janita in the North, 
the Con in Andhra Pradesh, the AIADMK 
in Tamil Nadu, the Progressive Democratic Front in 
Maharashtra, the Akal: Dal in Punjab, all have tlie 
same class character, and ‘they resort to uniform 
ruthlessness іп dealing with the poor. 

The social system generatés a lot of violence as it 
is based on inequality andi intolérance. The bour- 
geois ruler of the country constantly repeat the 
slogan of seculariam but in reality | are anti- 
secular and serve as props for the privileged and the 
LL iig Caste status has served as а base for 
political mobilisation, and along with caste, religion 
may be cited as the second dominant feature of the 
social system. They are the sources at once of viol- 
ence and of exploitation. | | 

In the caso of Scheduled Castes in Maharashtra, 
Sunanda Patwardhan . identifies the ' following 
factors in the accentuation of -tension and vio- 
lence: (а) Dissociation - of relationship between 
caste and occupation; (b)| amalgamation of sub- 
castes; (c) efforts at wiping off the old image; 
(d) rejection of Hinduism, its Sanskaras; (e) increasing 
literacy; (f) a very high utilisation of post-Matrio 
scholarships; (g) greater individual mobiljty (h) con- 
version to Buddhism as а gesture of total rejection 


„of caste-based society. The) more’ this section and 


», 


similar groups in society strive fur’ social and poli- 
tical equality and economic betterment, the more 
severe will be the repression: against them. : 
The foregoing analysis shows that violence is 
inherent in our social, economic dnd political struc- 
tures. Besides, the practice: of leading one’s party 
followers in solid groups to the polling booths is 
specially dangerous in the t situation. As we 
shown, the situation is ridden with ‘contradic- 
and is so full of inflammable material that the 
[ unwariness in any quarter can lead to viol- 
ence and anarchy. if one leads its followers to 
the polling booth, another will lead its o 
train, and the booth become the 'soene of 
pitched battles. This phenomenon is likely to be 
more intense in the Hindi belt which is thé common 


have 





base for the three oontending bourgeois parties, 
that is Congress (D, Lok Dal and Janata. 
: (Continued on page 33) 
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Mainstream has beem conducting 


participate in the discussion. — Editor 





| Dange's Indiraism — Er 


a discussion on ‘Whither Left?’, initiated with a Political 
Notebook in Mainstream (November 10, 1979). This was followed by two contributions (Nov- 
i ember 24, 1979). Herebelow are published two more contributions, Readers are invited to 


Whither Left ? 





C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


"ams is no doubt that S.A. Dange, who has sub- 

mitted his resignation as Chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of India, is among the tallest of our 
national leaders today and is one of the top: Leftist 
ideologue. Hence the need to consider what he has 
to say about the current political situation and the 


- role of the Left and democratic parties and elements 


> 


in this situation. 

Dange’s differences with the rest of the CPI leader- 
ship bave been pronounced for quite some time now, 
and he presumably continued as chairman despite 
this because, firstly, he has been known to many all 
over the country as a veteran of the Communist 
movement, and secondly, till he openly defied the 
Party's agreed line for the second time, by oongratu- 
lating Bahuguna for joining the Congreses-I, the 
party leadership as a whole allowed deference for 

im as one who had been in the leadership of the 
party far almost five decades to get the better of 


their political logic. 


One is not in а position to say how the text of. the 
note Dange submitted to the CPI leadership stating 
his differences with the latter came to be publlished. 
But its publication is nevertheless to be weloomed as 
nothing can olear the, air. as open debate of issues 
can. In the note to the Central Executive Committee 
and the National Council, Dange has made a series 
of points which need to be discussed not merely 
the CPI ranką or by the Leftists as such, but by 
those interested in the national ideals of democracy, 
socialism and secularism. 

What is most striking about the note, as published, 
is the fact that Dange goes out of his way to gloss 
over Emergency and ali that happened in. that 


“period. This is something that even Indira Gandhi 


not done, for she has made at least half-hearted 
admissions about the excesses and asked the electo- 
rate to forgive and forget what have been described 
as "aberrations" or *mistakes". Without defending 
either the Janata Party or the Lok Dal-Congress 


‘alliance, it is possible to oonsider what Indira 
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rejection of the charge of dynastic rule 


Gandhi and the Congress which she dominated did 
during the latter part of her eleven-year rule. And 
what emerges is by no means a reassuring picture, 
despite Dange’s dismissal of the term ‘authoritari- 
anism’ on the basis of classical definition and his 
1 ‹ 7 notwith- 
standing the peon of Sanjay Gandhi as the 
nation’s potential leader though he was a nobody 
and was in no way qualified to be a leader. It is 
another matter that leading Congresamen, including 
Chief were more than ready to crin 

before the’ rising star and that the state apparatus 
was. virtuall placed at his disposal. The minions 
might have done it, but the supreme leader surely 
cannot deny responsibility for this shameful part of 

ry. . | 


easy for Indira: Gandhi, guided 
and his hardly enlightened following, to 
text for assuming extraordinary powers — a step 
that led to the nightmare of Emergency raj. 
Dange wants the CPI leadership to "'oorreotly 
analyse the situation with all the complexities and 
contradictions of the reactionary bourgeois conglo- 
merato" and the “prevailing objective conditions”, 


"Nobody will dispute the fact that the Janata 


which when it was fothied was nO purty АГАНЫ d 
medley .of disparate forces, could nover- have been a: 


e Р. 


purposeful alternative to the Congress led by Indira 
Gandhi. But Dange, who notes with that “with- 
in a year of Janata rule, the people of India began to 
rally again behind Indira Gandhi", should look back 
at 1977 and oonsider why the electorate, for гаш 
. he has profound respect, gave a massive nega 

vote ея her, enabling the Janata conglomerate 
to gain power at the Centre. Why was Indira Gandhi 
rejected despite her charisma and all the build-up 
that was given to her and her son during Emergency? 
Would Dange attribute that to the reactionaries or 
to the wisdom of the masses by which ho swears with 
considerable justification? If the Janata conglomer- 
ato came into existence and into power at the Centre, 


who should be blamed in the “objective conditions” . 


then prevailing in the country? А Ё 
1t {a not cofrest to бисша the political kituatton in 


any oountry, particulary а vast and varied co 
Mis ours wiih a single individual or select alan 


all the draconian gags, she voluntarily made herself 
and her over-publiaised son the focal рон of nation- 
al agony and reappraisal. It is a matter of utmost re- 
T fon indy of us that during that period the CPI 
iled in its duty of mobilising the masses to fight all 
reactionary and authoritarian forces. The party 
under Dange’s leadership was content to be a camp- 
follower of the Indira-led Congress in the political 
sphere, though CPI-led trade unions might have been 
active before Emergency. As party chairman Dan 
cannot disown sibility for the pathetic plight 
to which the CPI was reduced by the beginning of 
77. . 
P het tho CPI did in relation to tho Indira- 
Congress т to the 1977 
did tho мадызы ү in relation to the Janata 
Party. That there was much uneasiness in the ranks 
‚ of the two parties during the relevant periods is well 
known. That neither leadership took note of this fact 
is also undeniable. It did not come as a surprise when 
the Janata conglomerate broke up. Practically every- 
one, including some of the big guns who had played 
a in knocking the many parties and groups to- 
for the sake of securing power, was quite oon- 
scious that this had to happen sooner than later. 
Even the CPM, despite initial euphoria, was not slow 
to get disillusioned and to find ways of wriggling out 
of the wrong position'in which it had placed itself. 
It is not clear why Dange fails: to see that the 
Janata Party, minus the menacing preesnoe of the 
RSS element, was no different in class oomposition 
or aims from the led by Indira Gandhi 
which ruled with a big majority after the 1971 


general eleotion. The CPI recognised the presence of ` 


gressive elements in that over many 
years, and this recognition presuma ly had the bles- 
sings of Dange; otherwise he.would surely have sent 
in his resignation long ago. The CPM in its turn 

the presence of some progressive and 
democratic elements in the new formation that oame 
to power in 1977. Is was.like a repeat performance 
of what was done under Dange’s leadership earlier. 
So what is the grouse? 


a 


‘large houses have grown — the 


ll, the CPM practically © 


When Dang says that Indira. Gandhi represents 
the section of the national bourgeoisie “which is 
intrinisically anti-monopolist and anti-imperialist and 
anti-feodal in character and wedded to the task of 
the national democratic revolution within the capi-* 
talist farmework’’, he seems to be over-pleading his ` 
саво. It is not for humble, uneducated individuals 
like the present writer to cross! swords with a poli- 
tical celebrity like Dange. But it must be stated, for 
what it is worth, that Dange'is conjuring up an 
illusion, much in the style of obr godmen, and persua-. 
ding us to believe that it is indeed tbe reality. The 
growth of the large industrial houses during Con- 
gress rule is a matter of record, and the fact that the 
same process continued under' Janata rule can hardly 
alter the'facts. He has referted to dependence on 
some stray table released by a single Mi and 
пва (GE Dis pari койго! апорес table to his 
own point in favour of Indira Gandhi. How he came 
to forget the many documents showing the way the 

di Biss Mahalanobis Com- 
mittee rt, Dutt Со Нео report, the Hazart 
report, tho Sachar Committeereport on the limita>- 
tions of the MRTP Act, and so on — is beyond 
comprehension. All these relate to the long years of 


` Congress rule, and there.is nothing to show that the 


large houses were hurt under Indira Gandhi’s eleven- 


‚ year stewardship. Dange refers to bank’ nationalisa- 


tion, takeover of some textile etc. He should 
have gone further and analysed who benefited by : 
theso measures, whether bank nationalisation, for 
achieved the purposes for which it was 
ostensibly undertaken. Even the Janata took over a 
number of textile and sugar, mills. | i 


The CPI leader -has named some persons and 


` desoribed them as pro-West.' This writer, while not 


quarrelling with the tion,. would like to 
remind doge UM. tore named were very much 

"в men, brought up by her — one of 
them was certainly very much a factor influencing 
the devaluation decision of 1966, taken at the ` behest 
of the World Bank in the face of strong opposition. 
within the Congress Party? thp opponents cluding 
the then President if. It was Indira 
Gandhi who backed the World Bank strategy at 
that time. Even during , the World Bank 
approach was not given up by her. One must be par- 


; doned for saying that it looks as if Dange prefers to 


look at objective conditions from one side of the fence. 
Nover having beon a Communist and being unfamiliar - 
with Marxist Leninist theories and their nuances,. 
this writer can hardly enter into an argument with a 
veteran like Dange. But as a humble. citizen of this 
great oountry who subscribes to the ideals of Gandhi 
in шш ideals of democracy, secularism 
an — one might haps request Dan 

to consider the jd social status of the 


their sordid lives. | | 
It is nobody's case that. such a change could have 
been brought about by the Janata 'Party which, in 
| (Continued on page 32) 
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Why 
Forget 
the Past? 


КАМАЛТ ROY 


Cura RANJANS ‘Whither Left?" (November 10) 
and -he contributions by Satyapal Dang and 
Navin Sarkar (November 24) prompt me to write 
this. They all accuse the CPI(M) of conduct that, 
acoording to them, has damaged the pecan of a 
Left and democratic front coming into being to 
fight autboritarianism and communalism in the 
Lok Sabha election. Chitta Ranjan speaks of the 
CPI(M)’s budding hegemonism" (in West Bengal) 
and “pigheadedness” (in Kerala; Dang of its 
“provocat ve" utterances; and Sarkar of “squander- 
ing" by Ж of “the goodwill of large sections of 
political ements ontside the communist fold”. 

This is a simplistic assessment of the problem. It 
would indeed have been nice if a Left and democra- 
tic front hed come into existence as a by-product of 
the parliamentary horse-trading that brought about, 
first, the fa 1 of the Janata Government and forma- 
tion of the Lok Dal-Congress Government, and, 

dissolition:of the Lok Sabha. However much 
one may like it, history does not unfold itself in a 
straight smooth course. If that were not so, the Left, 
particulary the Communist, movement would not 
have been so badly split in 1969. Тһе developments 
in West Bengal and Kerala, where the two Commu- 
nist 
Ла 1967 joimed a common political platform and 
formed Governments in those States, would have 
had their welcome impact on the other States and 
the country might have had experience of Left: unity 
‘in action over a period of twelve years: The poli- 
‘tical picture would have then been totally different 
today. 
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parties elong with several other Left parties had . 


tt may be said this is orying over spilt milk. May 
be, but one should not forget that the past cannot 
be wholly ignored while one chooses one's course for 
the present and the foture. 

The Janata Government was brought down on the 
-ostensible ground that it was dominated by the Jana 
Sangh, that is, by communal forces. The slogan that 
was raised was: ‘ t both communalism and 
authoritarianism”. Authoritarianism was with refer- 
ence to Indira Gandhi. One should not forget thai 
the decisive role in bringing down the Janata Govern- 
ment was played not by Charan Singh, Raj Narain 
and Madhu Limaye or by the CPI and the CPI(M) 
or even by the Congress led by Y.B. Chavan and 
Devraj Urs, but Indira Gandhi. Her trump card was ' 
Charan Singh’s ambition to become Prime Minister. 


` Once the Janata Government went out of office, she 


withdrew her support from the Lok Dal-Congress 
ooalition Government and brought it down. 

This was the phase when, Chitta Ranjan says, the 
ones of a broad alliance of the Lok Dal, Cong- 
ress, CPI(M), CPI and Peasants and Workers » 
started. The two Communist parties or rather 
CPI(M) and the.currently dominant leadership of 


. the CPI have arrived at an understanding, however 


tortuous might have been the oourse they followed - 


in arriving at it. But the conflict between the Lok 
Dal and the Congress over the contents of the 
common manifesto they propose to present before 
the people and over allocation of constituencies as 
between ve goes on endlessly, creating ех- 
treme bitterness all along the way. 

Iu Jaly the slogan was to flght both authoritaria- 
nism and communalism. The slogan is still being 
heard, but, whetber one publicly admits it or not, 
the realisation has dawned on the advocates of Left 
and ' democratic unity that the greatest danger the 
nation is again facing is that represented by lndira 
Gandhi and her son. Not only Devaraj Urs and 
Charan Singh but also the two Communist parties 
are attuning their seat adjustments with other 
parties to this realisation. The question should be 
asked: should the Janata Government have been 
broken at the time it was? Is it not obvious today 
that they all played Indira Gandhi's game? The - 
Assembly elections іп 1977 and 1978 and byelections ' 
during the past two years had already made it clear 
that she bad regained much of the political ground , 
she had lost in March 1977 and tbat, if the Janata 
Government was brought down, no viable alter- 
native Government would be possible except on, her 


terms. 

After the Lok Sabha election she kept quiet for a 
time. From the middle of 1977 she was back in 
politics in full form. No matter how, she was doter- 
mined to break the Janata Government. She had 
nothing to lose from а new election but, judging by 
the results bf various elections that followed, she 
ek ris right in assessing that she had a lot to gain 

m it. а 

The only party that declared its total hostility 
to the Janata Government the moment it was: 
formed was the CPL This hostility was sanctifi- 
ed by the 's eleventh congress at Bhatinda in 
April 1978. Its assesment of the victory of the 
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Janata was that “reaction has been able to capture 
power” and that, too, as part of “the global designs 
of the imperialists”. What did it mean? At Bhatinda 

· Biswanath Mukherjee wanted to change this formul- 
ation, but failed. He said that the formulation 
“merely describes the present Janata Government as 
more reactionary, as if the previous Indira Govern- 
ment was progressive. Ог, іп other words, if a choice 
is foroed upon us, Congress is preferable to Janata.” 

Charan Singh’s supporters had taken various 
postures to gain for him the leadership of the Janata 
Parliamentary Party and hence Prime Ministership. 
They began by directing their fire against their adver- 
saries in the Janata alleging that the ‘latter were not 
eager to punish Indira Gandhi for her Emergency 
and other crimes. When this did not work, they 
raised the slogan of domination of the party by 
communal forces. The CPI had all along been saying 
it. Indira Gandhi chimed in at a psychological 
moment, and the camphign for breaking the Janata 
party and Government gathered momentum. The 
CPI(M) did not know what to do even on the day 
the motion of no-confidence in the Desai Govern- 
ment began being debated in the Lok Sabha. It, too, 
soon fell in line. In May Madhu Limaye had brougbt 
together the CPI, the CPI(M), some other Left 

ies, and some elements inthe Janata and the 
gress together to create an. illusion that a Loft 

. and democratic front could be formed if ће Janata 

Government was ousted. Asa concession to the 

CPI(M), those who combined against the Janata 

declared that the fight was not only against com- 

munalism but also against authoritarianism. Many 


of those in the Janata who raised tho сту of com-. 


munalism had long been hand-iri-glove with the Jana 
Sangh themselves. Factional needs made them change 
their posture. Ап ideological basis was sought to.be 
ven to their move. But the way things took shape 
ves no scope for doubt that policy and programme 
had little or nothing to do with the conflict in the 
Janata. í 
The one positive outcome of the shady happenings 
since July is the growing understanding between tho 
two Communist parties. Their past relations were 
extremely bitter, and not everybody in either party 


has forgotten this past. The CPI(M) has been able . 


to maintain discipline. No one in the y has 
violated it. But in the CPI its chairman, S.A. Dango, 
has been openly at work with his policy of alliance 
with Indira Gandhi to break its understanding with 
. the CPI(M). The position in the party is so absurd 
that the majority leadership is avoiding to take it 
up with him during the election oompaign. Dange's 
activities, unless checked, will again demolish the 
credibility that the CPI has re-established as a Left 
. pany сапа the past few months. ^ 
two Communist parties have to work together 
if a Left and democratic front of any worth is to 
come into being. Both have been propagating it for 
years, each giving its own interpretation of the oon- 
To the CPI(M) such a front would have 
meaning if it was directed against the Congress led 
by Indira Gandhi. To the CPI no such front was 
worth it unless she was in it. In January 1978 
Indira split tho Congress for a seoond time and set 
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` CPI 


up the Congress(Indira) in Jannary 1978. Thereaftet, 
her followers left the ruling coalition in Kerala — a 
coalition that had been in power since late 1969. 


` Of this coalition the Indira Congress of those days 


and the CPI were the major partners, the, Congress. 
being by far the bigger one. Even after the with- 
drawal of Indira’s supporters, tlio Ministry did not 


resign. 

Did the CPI even at this stage regret its past alli- 
ance with Indira Gandhi? No. On the contrary, it 
lauded this alliance, and held it оп as an example 
of whata Left and demooratic! front should. be like, 
At Bhatinda, four months after the Congress(I) had 
been formed, the CPI said: “The example of Kerala 
would call for special mention ‘because: our line of 
Left and democratic unity, which had been assailed 
by the CPI(M), stood once aggin vindioated by the 
splendid results of both the Lok Sabha and , Assem- 

y elections that took place there simultaneously." 
This was with reference to Ње: 1977 elections 
in whioh the CPI and the Congress domináted by © 
Indira Gandhi were in'a united front with some 
other ies. This united front directed against the 
had been formed nearly seven years earlier. 

Chitta Ranjan seems to be sad that the CPI Chief 
Minister dissolved the Ketala Ministry under 


- CPI(M) pressure. He says that the CPI headed this 


“with some distinction". This is an astouh- 
ding statement: Where did 'this “distinction” lie? 
Did it lie in the fact that the 'CPL, in alliance with 
the Congress of Indira Gandhi, formed an anti- 
CPI(M) front in 1969 and held the CPI(M) at bay 
in parliamentary politics in ‘that State? The record 
of a Left party in Go tor, for that matter, 
outside is, I believe, to be judged by the extent to 
which it is able to extend and consolidate the influ- 
ence of the Left and progressive forces. What did 


.the CPI achieve there over a period of a decade? 


Passing a good-law here and meeting a demand of 
the people there are not allithat matters. The Cong- 
reas, even under the evil influence of Indira Gandhi, 
did that sometimes. The CPJ by its association with 
her reduced itself to a minor group. It. only 'streng- 
thened her in the State. But for the split in 
January 1978, her party would have continued to be 
the strongest force after thé CPI(M) in that State. 
The CPI(M) strength in the State Assembly came ' 
down drastically, but its influence outside remained 
unaffeoted, as the recent panchayat elections showed. 
If чау, it has its hold on the people. 
happened in West Bengal, the other State 
with а strong Communist movement, was worse. The. 
CPI quit the company of the CPI(M) early in 1970, 
helped Ajoy Mukherjee bring down the United Front 
Government, which had been returned with a thump- 
ing majority in the mid-term election of 1969, and 
hand over the State to Central, that is, Con rule.' 
In 1971, the CPI(M), in alliance with a few small 
parties, was a few seats short of a majority in the 
second mid-term election that was held in State, 
The CPI which had fought the election in alliance 
with the Congress did not help this front to form a 
Government. It helped the Congress іо do so. This 
Government, too, did not last. In the election that 
| (Continued on page 31) 
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Higher Education 
and Four 
Modernisations 
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VER since the West forced. open the gates of the 


Heavenly Kingdom, China has swung alternately 
between estern-oriented and Chinese-oriented 
education. It has taken different forms, but the 
` struggle has been’ over, the content of. education. 
During much of Mao's time as ruler of China it was 
expressed in the slogan Red and Expert: “redness” 
came first, expertise later. Liu Shaogi, the deposed 
head of state, on the other hand, desired a combina- 
tion of expertise with “тейпевв”, and at times he and 
his associates.reversed the order to expert and red. 
Mao struck baok harshly during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion ш сша еи at а discount, the quality of 
being at a premium. 

Now the pendulum has swung even farther in the 
opposite direction. “Redness” is assumed, expertise 
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is stressed and sought after. Deng Xiaoping’s view, 
which is holding sway at present in the educational 
field, was inctly summed up in his famous 


: aphorism: as long as the cat catches mice, we need 


not bother about its colour. During my recent visit 
to China I was left in no doubt that the present . 
regime was seriously and almost desperately pursu- 
ing the training, as if on a crash basis, of-a techno- 
logically competent elite, forgetting at least for the 
time being ideological compulsions or considerations, 

Again and again the scholars and officials dealing 
тшше education came back to the theme in my 
d ns with them that the Cultural Revolution 
had played havoc with the country’s education and 
with technological progress. A decade of turmoil of ` 
ha Denon. left China nearly two decades behind in ` 

e field. 

Chine had made somè impressive achievement in 
the expansion of education including higher .educa- 
tion. number of universities rose from 200 in 
1949 to about 500 in 1966, on the eve of the 
Cultural] Revolution. But many universities were 
obliged to close down in the drive to cleanse the 
Establishment of capitalist roaders", which finally 
culminated in а “free for all" power struggle amongst 
the students and younger teachers. The number of 
universities came down to 380 and the total enrol- 
ment now stands at 850,000. I found during m 
visit that in many universities, there were no third. 
fourth and fifth year students, only first year and 
second year students. This was so because education 
had virtually come to a halt in the previous 
upheaval. i í 

Peking has all along followed a policy of selective 
admission in higher education. It has become even 
more selective now. Only four per cent of those who 
рем iigh school manage to get into a university. 

ost of the universities are residential universities 
and there is a single, uniform admission test through- 
out the country. A high-level Chinese official in the 
Education Ministry said to me that the proportion 
between school-going students and colle 
students was too one-sided and that now efforts 
were being made to somewhat redress the balance. 

The question of the criteria for admission to higher 
education has troubled Peking thronghout the last 
thirty years of liberation. Should it be.on merit or 
on the basis of class origin? If it were to be a com- 
bination of the two, how was the mix to be specified? . 
Some twen years ago when I was in China on a 
longer ier s assignment, the authorities were 
placing equal emphasis on merit and political purity. 
During the Cultural Revolütion and thereafler tll 
the deatn of Mao, all the Chinese I met during my 
recent visit sald, merit was thrown overboard, and 
ostensibly at least the political standpoint of the ` 
student was the major criterion. One Chinese teacher 


.told mo that the stuff that they were admitting durin 


the Cultural Revolution was not fit‘ even {ог hi 
school. The Chinese spokesmen now allege that it 


method”. Those who were connected with or had 
the backing of the activists managed to push them- 
selves into the universities, regardless of whether they 
were competent or not. 

Now merit has been restored, and except for 
persons coming from backward minority arcas, the 
admission to universities is entirely on the basis of 
merit. It is obvious that a massive effort is being 
made to bridge the gap and make up for lost time. 
Many “sacred cows" have been абое in the рго- 
cess. Thousands of students are being sent abroad 
for higher education and technology studies. Short 

term courses are being organised by inviting special- 
' ists from abroad both for teachers’ training and train- 
ing of administrators. Many such "summer schools’ 
have been held for the benefit of the bureaucrats in 
areas as varied as business management and interna- 
tional law. Prof. Cohen of Harvard Univeraity, Lie 
instanos, was asked to organise in Peking a se 
of seminars on international law. Chinese officials 
and teachers have also been sent to other countries 
to participate in conferences and seminars. Most of 
the universities and institutes of higher learning have 
made exchange arrangements with universities and 
institutes in the United States, Western Europe and 
Japan. 

Much of this effort is undoubtedly directed towards 
Japan and the Western countries. Most of the stu- 
dents are going to Tokyo, New York, London, 
Paris and Bonn. It is from these countries that the 
experts and technicians and teohnology and credits 
are flowing towards Peking. It is the second time in 
modern Chinese history that such a major effort is 
being undertaken, tho first time being the period 
1901-1908. Learning a foreign language become 
compulsory in schools and universities, and generally 
itis English or Ja At the time of my stay in 
tho fifties, few would speak English, even if they 
knew the language; now everyone who knows even 
а smattering tries to practise on visitors. 

While there is а strong movement in India for 
democratisation of educational administration, in 
Peking they look at these things in a different light. 
To my question whether there was any elected repre- 
sentatives of teachers or students on the Academic 
Councils of the universities, the answer given in every 
university I visited was in the negative. In Shenyang 
University I was told: “What have the students got 
to do .with the Academic Council? What do they 
know about academic matters? They have come to 
study and learn, what have they got to do with this 
body?" It seems only the senior professors are ap- 
pointed to the Academic Council. 

The downfall of the “Gang of Four" and the new 
slogan of modernisation of education has unleashed 
new currents among the students to take their studies 
seriously, to worry and plan about their future career, 


to dream about to a foreign country for educa- ` 


tion and so on. Yet very few can actually get into the 

universities. Expectations have been aroused, but the 

facilities and the opportunities аге limited. New 
have been generated and there are new 

demands on the regime. The Government must find 

answers for at least partial fulfilment of the rising 
ons. : 
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Chinese leadership has adopted a two-fold thrust 
in its educational policy. In the first instance, Peking 


.is depending essentially on non-formal education 


for those who are not lucky enough to get into the 
university or other institutes of higher education. The 
radio and television particularly have been pressed 
into service asthe chief instruments of non-formal 
higher education. I was told that there was no dis- 
crimination subsequently for any opportunity or posi- 
tion between those who obtained their degree from 
a formal university and those who got it from the 
University of the Air. It is difficult for me to say 
with any certainty whether in actual practice there was 
any distinction made between the two categories of 
students. The cut-off for university admission 
had been fixed at thirty in the last two years, because 
many bright people did not get a chance to énter the 
Universities before that, but from this year .it has 
been reduced to twenty-five. 

The second thrust of this policy is the emphasis on 
vocational training. In fact, vocationalisation of edu- 
cation is a major ecd the new educational poli- 
cy. To disoo шде ool-going kid from rushi 
into the queue be ше education, Gecupational 
institutes have been established or strengthened to 

rovide a buffer and to make students more equipped 
or gainful employment. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the context of a figure of nearly ten million 


unemployed or under-employed youth. 


Technical schools and itutes are springing up 
in large numbers. The Chinese estimate that these 
institutes number well over 2;700 with a student 
population of nearly one million. These medium-level 
technical institutes their students for medium- 
level technological or technicaljobs. The universities 
run their own vocational courses and the schools and 
the universities have their links with factories and 
workshops. In addition, there are special schools for 
workers run by industries and factories, for imparting 
higher technical training to them. In other words, 
skill-orlented education is the order of the day. The 
Chinese authorities say that they are also encouraging 
half-school, half- half-agriculture and half-edu- 
cation type of institutions. 

The problems and the perspectives can be ganged 
from the example of Shanghai. The Deputy Minister 
of Education of the Shanghai region told me that 
universities were closed during much of tho period of 
Cultural Revolution and that there were no fresh 
admissions for over five years. “Now our 
mai front is thai m ок good students and 
g teachers among young people", he 
said. Students came to the university during the- 
Cultural Revolution without any examination. Some- 
times their level was that of tho primary school. The 
number of universities and other institutes of higher 
learning in Shanghai was 27. During the Cultural 
Revolution it dropped to 17 and had been now in- 
oreased to 57, 

In Shanghai this year 18,000 students have taken 
admission in the universities and institutes of higher 
learning, but the number of those who do not 
qualify is markedly higher. 1. was told that on an 
average one out of ten sitting for the examination 

i R (Continued on page 23) 
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AN wo abolish poverty from India? I am not sure 

-if I can give a definite answer to this question, 
but I cun say something on the kind of strategy we 
need to use for bringing about oven a significant 
reduction in the magnitude of Indian poverty. 

The first is to provide the basic minimum needs of 
the poor in terms of drinking water, health services, 

imary education and environmental sanitation. 
This involves the expenditure of public funds and 
brings about а transfer of real income in terms of 
basic services to the current low money income of 
the poor. The extent to which it will remove 
poverty depends upon’ the &mount of fonds made 
available for the purpose and the quantum of basio 
minimum needs that will be satisfied by this 
expenditure. 

The second and, in fact, the major strategy for 





‘that the goods and services 


dealing with poverty is to make the poor mote pró- 
ductive in economio terms and increase their ability 
to increase their incomes by their own efforts. Self- 
reliance and self-acceleration of income is the only 
way of solving the problem of poverty permanently. 
To do this, there has to bé increase in investment, 
employment, skills, and productivity. The increase 
in investment has to take place in both the public 
and the private sector. : { 

As far as the publio sector is concerned, the extent 
to which we oan increase investment that will lead 
to more jobs and more inoome for the poor will 
depend upon the extent of public savings and the 
surplus in public revenües over public expenditure. 
When I look at the way in which non-Plan expendi- 
ture has teen rising by the indulgence of publio 
authorities in conspicuous consumption and the oon- 
tinuing demand of the better-off section of society 
for a larger share of the national cake, I feel doubt- 
ful about the ability of the publio sector — both 
Government and Government-controlled or regulated 
enterprises — to raise a surplus of the magnitude 
necessary to finance the public investment needed 
for tackling the problem of mass poverty. 

Nor is there much hope from the side ofthe 
private sector in view of the style of living to which 
the better-off sections of our society are now addicted 
and their reluctance to go in for investment that 
would add to production and employment which will 


` Danefit the poor. We have to find some way of not 


only increasing both public and private savings but 


-also of ensuring their investment in directions that 


r in terms of 


would unambiguously benefit the 
consumption 


both employment and supply o 
Increasing employment by using labour-intensive 


technology and promoting smalj and tiny industries, 
cottage and village industries, handicrafts and tradi- 
tional occupations is the strategy that is being advo- 
cated for the removal of poverty and the increase of 
employment in India. We have to bear in mind in 
this:connection that many, if not most, of the com- 
modities that will be then produced for consumption 
would not be of the same consumer acceptability or 
command the same consumer preference as the kind 
of commcdities and services we are producing today 
by using more mechanised and less labour-intensive 
methods of production. This is bound to accentuate 
the current dual character of Indian society. The 
vast majority of the people will be asked to be 
content with second-class goods and services for the 
verty, While a small section, who 
constitute the elite, will continue to enjoy better 
quality goods and services. 

Then comes the question of removing poverty by 
increasing the productivity of the poor among the 
self-employed. Are we going to do it by increasing 
the capital per head in their uctive activity and, 
if so, how are we going to raise the -enormous funds 
that will be required for the and also ensure 
us turned out will have 


the same oonsumer ty as those which are 


now being by the elite? And how do we 
give these аре эи coe gines when 
' they are te unorganised and wo are so 
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‚ вау negiecting their need for literacy and functional 
education? 

The vast majority of the poor among the self- 
employed whose productivity we want to increase are 
the agricultural labourers, sub-marginal, marginal 

craftsmen, and service 

occupations. Are we going to 

enable them to produce goods and services that will 
uality or both with 


‚ Lthink itis high time we thought a littl more 
deeply about the problem of poverty. Poverty is not 


only a physical concept; it is also a psychological - 


concept. And poverty cannot be removed merely by 
raising basio levels of living unless wo also reduce the 
disparities caused by differential levels of living. In 
my view, poverty cannot be abolished permanently 
if wo are to divide the people into two co-existing 
' departments, the poor who should be raised above 


the poverty line and the elite who сап go on increas-. 


ing their wants and go in- for more conspicuous 
levels of oonsumption. ere 
A dualsociety with vastly un incomes and 
styles of living is not .consistent with real and per- 
manent abolition of poverty. If we want to solve the 
problem of poverty, we have to take major political, 
social, economic and cultural decisions on a national 


scale aud of a revolutionary character. We may not 


have to gó all the way-with Gandhi but we. have to 
go with him along way if we are to fall our 
promise to the people ug povar will be abolished. 
_ Whilelam not sure if we can. really remove 
Indian poverty ina permanent fashion, we can at 
least make some significant dent on its magnitude 
and incidence. Even for doing so we need to imple- 
ment some rather drastio suggestions, more drastic 
than anything we have achieved so far or even 
thought of achi . These are: ' 

1. Some significant redistribution should be effect- 
ed in the ownership and operation of productivo re- 
sources in the country in beth rural and urban arcas. 

2. Reasonable  austerity should replace the 
currently prevalent oonspicuous oonsumption; and 
the dual society now current in India should become 
lees dual than it is. - - ' : | 

3. There has to be substantial increase in savings 


investment, and this requires a different life style on. 


the part of the clite classes and governmental 
institutions. ' ‚ 

4, Inflationary financing of either public or private 
investment or oxpenditure should be brought to an 
end and not resorted to in the future, as inflation 
only worsens distribution without even necessarily 


uction. 
5. Tho growth rato of the Indian population must 
be brought déwn; and this is not juss an ' American 
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kolutjoh for containing the development of India af 
a great power. China has now shown the way and 
taker up a drastic policy of population control which 
is already beginning to pay dividends. We. have to 
give high priority to Sepp polioy and then go ` 
all out to implement it even'at the risk of some 
unpopularity and losing votes at elections. 

` 6. It is not necessary to -at length on the 
need for political stability in current context of 
political chaos we see in our oountry. Unless there 
are stable Governments- at the Centre and in the . 
States that'do not depend upon the police, C.R.P., 
B.S.F. and the like to carry.out their orders but 
command through public confidence іп their ability: 
and integrity and are obeyed by the people because 
it is their Government, I see no chance for taking up 


‘really effective programmes for the removal of 


poverty. | А : 

In tbe last analysis, the crucial question is how we 
regard the poor. Are they a apart to beo 
patronised or appeased, or are they a part of us all, 
whose uplift also means our ‘uplift and whose con- 
ditions we are also willing.to shafe in this fight 

inst the common enemy? The whole question of 
the сінія attitude to poverty needs re-examination. 

J have made some suggestions for bringing about 
the abolition of poverty. Whether these will be 
acceptable to those who have/power and. influence in 
our society and, even if acceptable in principle, they 
have the necessary moral ‘courage and spirit of 
sacrifice to implement them, I do not know. What 
I do know is that if we want to solve the problem 
of poverty іп a substantial way, and in an enduring 
way, it cannot be done unless these suggestions are 
implemented. | 

atonal роту has to be equated with personal 
poverty; ahd willingness on the part of the elite to 
share poverty at least in some measure with the 
masses has to replace our, present concept of poverty ` 
as something outside ourselves that can be tackled 
by Government or legislation or special institutions 
and not necessitate any i on the part of the 
elite either in their life style -or their aspirations for 
the future in terms of such life styles. . 

The ball of poverty is well'and truly in the elite 
court; and it is the elite who have to show the way 
to remove poverty not by speeches but by personal 
action as Gandhi did so many years ago and left a 
heritage which has still to Бе:ріскей up by the nation 
to which he brought political independence. Will our 
elite and the political bosses who.also belong to this 


.class pick up the Gandhian inheritance?[ ] 


Sr 2 





WHO EXPLOITS WHOM ? 


Today the RSS people think that they can 
exploit Jagjivan Ram's name for establishment 
of а base among a section of the Harijans. 
Jagjivan Ram may believe that he will be able 
to oe the disciplined of the RSS to 
get his men elected to the Lok Sabha in’ larger 
numbers: Who will succeed in exploiting whom, 
the next three months will show. 
| .— Madhu Limaye 











From | . 

` Mal-development. 
to | 
Development . 


IGNACY SACHS" 


Haux who will one day study our epoch will 
have no difficulty in showing that blinded as we 

are by current events and conjanctural problems, we 
` are „obstinately unaware of the structural fissures 
taking place in our societies. Conservative dynamios 
have. encouraged us to think in terms of solving all 
problems by more of the same technological advan- 
ces, as if. economic wth is in itself sufficient, re- 
gardless of how it place, who profits and who 
loses in the process, what options are ch and 
‘what-the social and environmental costs are at both 

the national and planetary levels. 

|: . I do not subscribe to predictions of a forthcoming 
apooalypse due to the depletion of resouroes and/or 
the spread of pollution. Ecological prudenoe is non- 

_ etheless in onder because the rate at which nature is 
being exploited is rising ceaselessly. We are drawing 
dangerously on the capital of nature, exhaustible 
over the long run, rather than focussing on the flux 
of renewable resources. What is even more serious, 
renewable resources are’ being managed in such a 
predatory way that they cease to Бе renewable. Ever- 

- growing quantities of heat from fossil sources are 
being dissipated into the atmosphere which, oombin- 
ed with fissionable energy and carbon dioxide, will 
soon lead to irreversible climatic modifioations. The 
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' last danger appears to menace our 
civilisati 


indicators and 


` danger is not sufficiently remote to be ignored. How- 


ever, two comments are in order here. On the one 
hand, nothing is gained by sounding the ecological 


` alarm without revealing the underlying relationship 


which exists between the arrogance with which nature 
is being treated and the ideology of uncontrolled 
рощ, the pursuit of immediate advantages, the 

ternalisation of profits and the externalisation of 


costs. 

The solidarity with fatare generations which eoo- 
logists rightly demand makes sense only to the extent 
that wo assumo all of the consequences of immediate 
solidarity with those now living. Harmony with 
nature depends on human equity. On the other hand, 
before an ecological disaster occura, we risk being 
faced with other calamities just as dangerous, entire- 


` ly-the work of men. Three possibilities among others 


are: nuclear warfare whether accidental or the ulti- 
mate outcome of a local conflict; the breakdown of 
the megamachine, the vulnerability of the dominant 
technical systems being the ransom for their very 
high productivity; and finally, the disappearance of 
a civilisation whose obstinate pursuit of short-term . 
interests has blinded it to structural challenges over 
the long run, totally depriving it of flexibility. This 
industrial 


ons. i 
In spite of (or because of?) more than a quarter 
of a century of uncontrolled growth, at rates - 
ously unknown in history, we are confronted with an 
accumulation of structural mal-deyelopment orises. 
Without doubt, the average citizen in the North (but 
does he exist outside statistical fiction?) has a super- 
abundance of goods and services at his disposal. This. 
Prosperity is nevertheless far from being 
Many are alienated especially by working conditions 
and the way of life common to an industrial civili- 
sation in which the sense of fulfilment is absent. 
Their frustration, often severe, results from the fact 
that they lack the opportunity of devel their 
personality, their intelligence, or of ing their 
autonomy. At best; they lead a life of comfortable 
consumers, and at worst they are taken in hand by 
the Welfare State with all that this involves such as 
dence and often loss of human dignity. 
rom the outset development implies a three-fold 
liberation: from material discomfort, from fear; and 
from dependence (as opposed to autonomy). But 
this is not enough. Development is pursued as a 
permanent Jen of learning by which populations 
and individuals construct projects and the moans of . 
their realisation. It also includes an ethical, aesthetio, 
normative, and qualitative dimension which deter- 
mines the contents, the uses and especially the forms 
of oonviviality between people. This dimension, 
although essential, is absent from most statistical | 
} larly from those whioh reoord : 
the volume the rate of GNP growth. Necessary, 
but not sufficient, economic growth and the moderni- 
sation of the infrastructure as well.as the productive 
a can lead either to development or mal- 
pment. What takes place in reality is normally 
situated between these two theoretical extremes. The 
risk of structural distortions is proportionate to 
rapid mal-development and prono growth. This 
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seems to account for what is happening in Western 
countries if we judge by the apparent and hidden . 
crises which to different degrees affect our lives. 
Because of the limits of space, I will omit the ‘“‘clas- 
sical” themes of the world economic. situation in 
mentioning what are, in my opinion, the four 
most outstanding structural distortions. 

Who would dare to pretend today that the current 
unemployment crisis is a simple accident due toa 
conjunctural slow-down? We are in fact faced with 
the acoumulated consequence of automatisation and - 
what are known as rationalised investments. If we 
judge by the way in which industrialised, countries 
react to the economic recession and by the intensi- 
fication of the increased competition for foreign 
markets, the situation oan only grow worse, parti- 
cularly for minority groups, immigrant workers, 
women, and the young. In the United States, un- 
employment has reached 37 per cent for the youn 
black population, which Newsweek (August 7, 1978 
, referred to as the “lost generation". Technical pro- 

gress in the fields of data processing and telecom- 
munication should lead to a spectacular new increase 
in the productivity of work in coming decades. 
Without attacking the problem at its roots and con- 
siderably reducing working hours, while at the same 
time redistributing the total volume of work between 
all interested ice, we will, before the end of the 
century, be with the danger of an apartheid 
economy characterised by the existence of an increa- 

1 productive minority and a marginalised 
ae either taken into the custody of the Welfare 
State in the name of charity, or enclosed by barbed 
wire. The solutions depend also on the imposition 
of a rigorous social control over the directions taken 
by technical progress: future societies should make 
use of scientific discoveries, but not let themselves be - 
dominated by the logio of a type of technical pro- 
gross judged uniquely in terms of its contribution ‘to 
economic accumulation. . 

Created to take care of the unemployed and down- 
trodden and to insure a certain number of benefits to 
the general population, such as health protection or 
retirement benefits, services are collapsing 
under the weight of their increasing costs and the 
bureaucratio inefficiency involved in their administ- 
ration. The situation can only grow worse in the 
faturo because шокша hic, trends clearly indicate 
that the centre of gravity 


nable regression and can only aggra- 
vate social . The only way out of this bind is 
to develop citizen initiative and social services admi- 


the petion of the persons concerned. Insofar 
as in the on of these services, 
this would constitute а veritable self-help production 


sector for social services by the community, largely 
situated outside the market economy. 
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Ivan Illich is right in maintaining that our schools 
are diploma faotories. Considerable confusion exists 
between professional training leading to careers and 
acoess to cultural horizons conceived as an objeotive 
in itself as well as a right belonging to every citizen. 
The ethos dispensed by schools and the mass media 
із based on a contradictory mixture of cultural pas- 
sivity, of dependency on the Government for many 
conveniences in daily life and the aspiration of a 
stable and well-paid career which the possession of a 
diploma makes possible. Confrontation with real 

© produces a shock, either because the aspirations 
of the young are not met, or because the execution 
of routine tasks soon becomes boring. Week-ends in 
the country, vacations spent in foreign countries, and 
long evenings in front of television are lame antidotes 
to the daily alienation of work. Our educational 


of exaggerated and individualised consumption. It 
must be thoroughly reconsidered. : Е 
The extreme technical efficiency of our production 
is accompanied by an enormous waste of 


‘resources and of the time of people on a global scale. 


This becomes evident as soon as we introduce quali 
tative criteria in place of GNP indicators. An {ncrea- 
singly important part of our resources and of our 
time is consecrated to ‘activities ; which provide no 
positive satisfaction (when they are not a source of 
irritation as in the time lost iri traffic ) con- 
tribute nothing to our development. These incidental 
expenses of development ато incurred on ап ever 
larger scale simply to maintain our economies and 
our in running order. Like Alice in Wonder- 
land, we are running faster and faster without 
moving, while risking the environmental consequ-. 
ences mentioned at the outset of this article. ` 
In view of the foregoing comment, I'am tempted 
to say: crises at last! The palliatives whioh our 
кын ple rite ut ш and the 
bate on another development (in contrast to mal- ` 
development) will soon be taken up by the publio at 
large as it uld be since © аге all concerned:' 
social projects and major political options cannot 
long nn the exclusive prerogative of political; 
logical or planning professionals who them- 
ка aao өрек frequently of the gravity of crises 
in order to impose their solutions more easily. But 
what are our chances of overcoming this situation of 


Theoretically we have two very important margins 
of liberty: . . 

— The enormous potential of: our eoonomies and 

technological systems, if only they can be control- 

led and placed ai the disposal of different societal 


— The enormous reservo of timo which people 
today don needless production or which is 
wasted for lack of employment oppor- 

tunities and other enriching activities. An analysis 
of societal models and the use of timo is fandamen- 
tal to the redefinition of styles of consumption and. 
of living and to the on of new societal pro- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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S&T Policy 
for 
Third World 


DHIRENDRA SHARMA 


T inter-relation of science and society is such 

that the question of acquisition of knowledge is 
inseparable from the question of its application 
and change in the economic structure. role of 
scientists and intellectuals, therefore, is that of 
a participatory agent of change in a developing 
society. There is urgent need in India and other 
Third World countries to set up appropriate machi- 
nery to review science and technology planning 
policies which have so far been urban-orlented. To 
make our policies people-oriented we must re- 
examine our priorities. . 

The time has come to reorient our science policy 
to make it relevant to our society. Even the 
-developed nations that have so far served as our 
models have now been critically re-examining their 
priorities and attempting to correct imbalances in 
their S & T development. Problems of public health, 
. pollution, environment, sanitation and drinking 

Lud pose.a serious challenge to policy-makers in 

In 


In spite of the claim that we have achieved the 
third largest scientifio manpower in the world, India’s 
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‚ this total, 


socio-economic order is still suffering from the slug- 
gishness of traditional каке шошо This isa 
big impediment to education planning so 
urgently needed for social progress and economic 
development. The fundamental question before us 
is the real meaning of advancement, Modernity for 
instance does not consist of TV sets, motor cars, 
refrigerators and air-conditioned apartments for each: 
of our citizens. Such a model of advancement is 
neither plausible with our limited resources, nor 
desirable for a Third World country. To avoid the- 


` pitfalls of science policies of the advanced nations, 


perhaps we have to evolve a different life-style — co- 
operative community living in order to conserve our 
water and energy resources. Advocates of sucha 
policy should not be rejected as "'anti-science" and 
“anti-technology”. ; 
. During the last two decades an enormous amount 
has been spent to mect the demands of consumer 
culture in our cities— mostly on the model of the 
advanced Western societies. At the cost of social 
justice and rural advancement we have oreated a 
synthetic culture through borrowing or buying out- 
dated bance Ae Socio-economic imbalances have ` 
been caused by il-planned scientific and technologi- 
Cal policies. Industrial кор was aimed to 
mest the designs of the vested interests of big busi- 
ness houses and political middlemen. On the pattern 
of the American politico-industrial-military system, 
in India too, we have diverted huge funds to military 
R & D, depriving social welfare agencies of resour- 
ces. For example, in the Fifth Plan outlays (Plan 
and non-Plan combined) Rs. 236.43 crores was for 
nuclear reasearch and Rs. 172.5 orores for Space. 
That is, about 23 per cent out of the total of Rs. 
1568.22 crores was spent on R & D activities. Out of 
the CSIR received Rs. 254.8 crores (15 
per cent); Food and Agriculture R&D Rs. 182 
crores (12 per cent); Health Rs. 21.7 crores (1 per 
cent); Family Planning Rs. 14.3 crores (0.80 per. 


cent). 

х Poids есй audi that it has belied our 
traditional belief in the objectivity of scientists. The 
psychological attitude of the scientist cannot be 
isolated from his social and political culture. In’ 
order to secure big funds for his big establishment 
and research projects, he adopts scientific as well as 
unethical means. He uses public relations techniques, 
And finally, sclence and technology аге made to 
serve the aims of unscrupulous political masters. 

National po planners have their priorities ` 
which gave secon importance to the needs of 
the people. When supporting the big science, heavy’ 
industry and nuclear energy programmes, the genuine 
needs of the masses have got mixed up with false 
symbols of prestige and power. 

We have taken a sample survey of the rural sector 
in northern India and have come to the conclusion 
that in the areas of housing/hut designing, building 
materialinput, cooking energy oonsumption, little 
or no change has ocourred over the last 150 years. 
Thatched roofs, window-less mudwalls smeared with 
dung-plaster and use of dried dung-cakes for oook- 
ing-fuel have remained unchanged. However, some 
marginal changes have taken place in village educa- 
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tlon, social pattern, position of women, farming and 
husbandry techniques and in the agro-industrial 
sector during the last thirty years. In contrast, the 
picture of urban India'ii entirely different. Instead 
ofcoaland wood, the urban housewife now cooks 
on clean gas or electric stoves and mostly uses fuel- 
saving pressure cookers which are virtually unknown 


‘to rural citizens. We need not elaborate on the vari-. 


ous architectural designs in urban building construc- 
ton. Eighty per cent of the total funds spent on 
development schemes in India in the last 30 years 
went to the urban sector. More than 90 per oent of 
scientific and educational institutions are- located 
in the cities. Most of them have been engaged in 
activities directly serving the interests of city-dwellers. 
Problems of rural development demand special 
consideration, for they are distinct from those of the 
cities. This does not imply that we seek enmity bet- 
ween the two. On the contrary, the need is greater 
consideration for the majority of our rural folk who 
for long years have been deprived of their rightful 
'share in S&T development. Just asthe S&T policies 
of advanced nations are inappropriate for a develop- 
ing society, urban-oriented S&T planning is inappro- 
priate for rural socio-economic development. 
Since the early 1960s, science and téchnology 
icy planners have been stressing the doctrine of 
self-reliance” and a policy of constraints: оп tech- 
nology. Often we have talked about “appropria- 
teness" instead of merely transferring technology 
from advanced oountries (ACs) to less advanced 
countries (LACs). But we disoovered that even the 
super-powers were not capable of pursuing such a 
policy in today's inter-dependent world order. 
Paradoxically, the need for re-examination of techno- 
logy policy has also been felt by the technologically 
advanced nations.. But the concern in thé 
Third World has been how to avoid the errors of the 
‚ advanoed nations. Ў ` 
Indian scientific establishments, during the last 
three decades, have suffered from the lack of a pro- 
people bias in policy perspectives. India’s scientific 
community ‘suffers from alienation from its own 
people. Its problems are basically those which’ were 


cy” and gagging of dissenting 
science policy t No serious debate has been 
permitted on official science and technology policies. 
This was a natural outoome of the authoritarian, 
oentralising power system which prevailed in India 


. of a short-sighted 


rightly termed by зец Nath Bose as “‘pursuit: 


before March 1977. Politicians and the powecr-elite: 


did not encourage froo disoussion and dissent, 
e in areas of policy decisions which have 
consequences for the welfare of the people. 

No nation — in the North and/or South, in the 
advanced and/or not-so-advanced countries — would 
like to follow an isolationist policy in S & T. Yet wo 
. know that 95 per cent of the world's output of 


capital goods is located in the advanced countries, 
resulting in helpless dente of the Third World 
on the advanced soci Р | 


In practical terms, self-reliance means ideological 
isolation and a policy of constraint on technology 
transfer; a kind of “closed-door” policy on free 
exchange of: information and capital investment. 
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_héed, for example, sold its 


Along with self-reliance, the “appropriate technó- 


ше nat alee boen miy for two деса- 
des. But neither a priate ` 


sohnology nor self- 

reliance can be substituted for transfer of technology 
on favourable terms to LACs. By technology transfer 
we go by Robert Solo's meaning + "the capacity of 
a society for learning and applying what it learns 
in order to produoe more the same human and 
natural resources", This means diffusion and 
absorption of technology and knowledge by LACs. 
In the process of learning (transferring) and diffu- : 
sion, appopriateness of technol establishes itself. 
And as Solo has rightly said:'‘No society is self- 
enclosed. Every society learns from or makes use of 
the learning of others. Thijs learning takes place 
through trade, training and travel”, — à 

We most urgently need to ¡devise methods of. 
ending oontrol over the sources of technologies by 
the international corporations Cs). How Lock- 
lane engines ‘and 
technology is a well-known secret. But to face the 
Lockheed syndro of the INCs, we suggest: the 
organisation of a d World multinational. agency 
with regional and sub-regional’ centres, to jointly 
control and coordinate efforts ‘for acquisition'of S 
and T. This way we can meet the challenge posed by 
the INCs’ well-organised and efficient’ control over 
ever-advancing new technology. . - Н 

India can take the lead in forming a multi-national 
Development-Rescarch- Analysis 'Intelligence-Gather- 


' ing Agency (DRAIGA) of nonialigned nations: No 


LAC can by itself beat the INCs! But these countries 
can pool their resources and information, and can 
protect their own interests.  . 

The DRAIGA should be in with powers to 
(а) supervise all licensing rules dnd agreements; and 
(b) examine and test technologies sold by an advanced 
nation, agency or corporation to any’ LAC. Under ` 
the DRAIGA's notification а. defaulter against an 
LAC can be blacklisted in all the LACs. Experts, ` 
scientists, ineers and international legal experts 
can be hired by this agency as consultants and its 
services can be closely coordinated Ьу . creating 
DRAIGA cells in every LAC. Ministries of Com- 
merce, Industries and Finance, for" example, should 
refer to their DRAIGA cells all proposals for agre- ·' 
ements with the INCs, providing necessary · 
intelligence. ! \ г ; 

In our search for an appropriate S&T policy we. `` 
can strive for an /open ange policy. among the 
Third World nations. Tanzania and Vietnam, for . 
example, and of courso China, have gone through 
Ead paini experience of transforming a:traditionálist - - 
f system into а more just social order. They „. 
have succeeded in achieving a rural ‘bias in their: 
science and other public policies. , 1s 

Special study groups involvimg these developing 
nations can be formed to facilitate greater’. exchange 
of information concerning common interests, Political 
and national differences notwithstanding, free flow of 
information would be of immense advantage to Third 
World nations in tne field of science and technology. 
India can, for example, organise a regional S & T 
Policy forum of South Asian nations inclpding 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal and Burma. O 
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Communicating 
with | 
Children 
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environment in which а child develops is a 
potent factor in his total personality development. 
There are many stimuli in the child’s environment 
that lead to stresses and strains though they may 
not be directed at him personally. These affect him 
emotionally, and he either.adjusts to them satisfact- 
orily or becomes maladjusted due to emotional 
imbalance. While maturation of a child is hereditary, 
learhing results from environmental stimulation. 

What and how we communicate to children is 
highly significant in the development of their person- 
ality as a whole. There are mainly two methods of 
communication, verbal and non-verbal. We all know 
what is meant by verbal communication. In lower 
class homes wo find that there is less verbal interac- 
tion between parent and child as compared with what 
happens іп middle and upper class homes. Lower 
class parents do not encourage verbalisation and do 
not stimulate the child linguistically, thus showing 
themselves to be poor 8 models for the child. 
In such cases, the parents themselves are handicapped 
linguistically. x 

Although memory exists without language, the 
latter evidently facilitates memory. The more ‘fish 
hooks' or associations a word or an event has, the 
more likely it is to be recalled. Thus, while a child's 
vocabulary .grows, learning and intelligence also 
increase. Psychologists are still of two. minds as to 
whether intelligence is a single trait of an individual 
or the sum of many abilities to cope with all sorts of 
situations. . 

Non-verbal type of communication implies mani- 
festations through one’s behaviour. In fact, through 
one’s behaviour one can communicate a lot. Now, as 
faz as communication with children is concerned, we 
should be olear about who are the most effective 


communicating agents. It seems to me that parents, 
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teachers and the peer group could be included in this 
category. Atthe same time, the impact of each of 
these agents cannot be isolated. 

It should be emphasised that a child starts receiving 
communioation and cues right from the time of birth. 
In the first few years it is essentially exploratory in 
nature. To the extent that a child's mental make-up 
is gradually built through experiencing and analysing 
objects around him, his intuitive capacity should -be 
developed. For this, the parents must have a height- 
ened capacity to observe the child objectively and 
continuously. Only then they will be able to chan- 
DEA the various kinds of innate capacity of the 
child. 

Asachild grows, the parents need to be more 
cautious. They should not allow any sibling rivalry. It 
is important that while talking to their children about 
other children, they should not criticise or point 
out only the short comings of the other children. 


` If they do so, their own children may develop snob- 


bery. Parents should also not lend ear readily to their 
complaints about other children. If this happens, it 
may become a kind of defence mechanism with them 
in allsituations, whether they are right or wrong. 
When we always accept what our child says, he 
will surely develop the habit of blaming others for 
bis own failures. This will ultimately lead to mal- 
adjustment. ; 

Another aspect is that parents, teachers and others 
should know, apart from what to communicate, how 
best to communicate it. We should so train the child 
that he knows how to handle a particular situation 
by himself in a peer group. Over-protection and 
consequent dependence must be discouraged. How- 
ever, he must bave an opportunity to release his 
feelings at the appropriate time. No hard-and-fast 
rule can however be laid down as to how a child 
should be treated in a given situation. 

One point worth stressing is the role of the mother 
in the communication syndrome of the child. In terms 
of the time spent with a child, the mother has more 
opportunities to commuuicate than the father. Tradi- 
tionally, the mother's influence is more on the obild 
as his upbringing is mainly the mother's responsibi- 
lity. In fact, today child-upbringing has become more 
complex. The mother is the most effective agent in 
developing the skills of empathy. For example, a 
two-year-old son is crying, suffering from a cold. 
The five-year-old daughter demands that mother read 
a story to her. The mother should tell the daughter, 
"Look, right now I am busy. I will read the story 
later. Why don't you make your brother interested 
in something?" The daughter may respond and thus 
develop skills of empathy. Ultimately, she will be- 
come a help to her mother. 

Our children are also exposed to a variety of influ- 
enoes outside their homes. It is necessary to со уаӣі- 
nate our ways of communication with the child as 
he has only a limited capacity to be influenced. 
Perents and teachers should try to understand the 
absorptive capacity of children according to their 
growth. Parents should also know that things which 
help in the formation of complexes in children should 
not be communicated. In the case of one's own 
children, parents may not always be impartial, but 
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they should always appear to be impartial. Although 
parents serve as a model for the child, it is difficult 
for some child-adolescents to achieve a realistic 
*hero-worshipper' outlook towards their parents. 

Teachers are supposed to be the strongest role 
models for children. In fact, we come across several 
cases wbere children are more obedient to their 
teachers than to their parents. Unfortunately, in our 
country, teachers are not conscious of their influenc- 
ing capacity. : 

very student should be able to find in the school 
some form of social activity that will meet his parti- 
cular interests and that will challenge him to success- 
ful participation in the activity. A well-organised 
school can provide many opportunities for its students 
to participate in self-initiated projects and social 
activities. Proficiency in the fundamental tools of 
learning should be achieved in class-room situations 
which stimulate the child not only to gain skills and 
knowledge but also to develop attitudes of coopera- 
tion both with adults and with young persons of the 
same age grop. 

It is important to know how socialisation is re- 
flected in the changing interactions of a child in his 
peer group. А young child does not automatically 
interact too well with peers. The reasons are his 
being distractible, a lower level of tolerance of frus- 
trations, lesser ability to endure delay of gratification, 
and inferior skill in communication. These déficien- 


cies can be related to his inability to assume the role 
of the other children, that is, to look at things 
objectively. Media like books, comics, movies, TV, 
etc, are of secondary importance for influencing 
children. The Chilo's peers and his school have 
become the real beneficiaries of the parents’ decline 
as a socialising influence. Early adjustment to peers 
is good preparation for adjustment in adult life. 
The child-adolescent progresses from an egocentric to 
a socialised pattern of communicating. 

Recognising that what we put in during a certaim 
number of hours with children is more important 
tban the number of hours spent communicating with 
them, maximal communication can be achieved if 
the facility of parent counselling is made available 
to the masses їп this country. Along with parents, 
teachers should also be trained in proper and effec- 
tive ways of communication with students inside and 
outside the class-room. The ultimate objective of 
bringing up children is optimum development through 
proper communication with them. While we must 
develop the habit of cooperative living in them, we 
cannot do it unless we are sure of our own behaviour 
with our neighbours, relatives, friends. 

We could make a beginning, by setting up some 
counselling centres in every State. Some child guid- 
ance clinics are already there in big town§ but parent 
counselling has been the most neglected sphere of 
child care. O 





Mal-development (Continued from page 16) 


jects. It permits us to better situate tbe alternatives: 
more and more commercial goods and services, 
or on the contrary, a reduction of professional 
work time and, consequently, more time for tbe 
self-help production of goods and services in the 
domestic and community sector outside the market, 
and especially more time available for cultural and 
social activities. 

These new models for the use of time imply а new 
balance of power between the market, the state and 
civil society so as to favour the latter. We have al- 
ready seen this ip relation to social services, but the 
demonstration can be made їп relation to evety 
segment of the assumption of responsibility for tbe 
quality of worklife and of life itself: factory manage- 
ment, insertion of the young and the aged in the 
society, organisation of cultural activities, education, 
city management, etc. Which is to say that in prac- 
tice. we must begin by reducing the institutional, 
cultural and political pressures which weigh heavily 
on our margins of liberty, hinder social innovation 
and explain the conservative dynamism (rather than 
the inertia) of traditional parties to Right or the Left. 

For the debate to be purposeful, we must define 
the problem of concrete strategies of transition. These 
will be necessarily different from one country to 
another. However, I believe that in one way or 
another they will include the following five features: 

— the partial reconversion of existing industries 

towards the production of products conceived for 

the satisfaction of societal needs, identified in con- 
sultation with the persons concerned (the consu- 
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mers and producers represented by their unions); 
— the harmonisation of social and economic ob- 
jectives with ecologically prudent management of 
resources and the environment, which necessitates 
the- redefinition of policies concerning land-use, 
energy savings, and the promotion of new energy 
sources, of economising, s.bstituting and recycling 
raw materials, and finally the development and 
application of techniques appropriate to the social, 
economic and ecological contexts involved; 

— the search for a negotiated inter-dependence 

between industrialised countries and the Third 

World conceived so as to no longer hinder the 

development of the latter; the flagrant dissym- 

metry in the current situation obliges industrialised 
countries to assume the principal costs of adap- 
tation; 

— measures of social adjustment, beginning with 

а reduction of working hours and a better distri- 

bution of employment between all members of the 

active population; р 

— finally, institutional measures designed to rein- 

force the tnfluence of the civil sociely and to 

encourage social innovation locally. 

In the eyes of the South, tbe credibility of the 
North will depend on our willingness to see ourselves 
critically and the capacity of the United Nations to 
raise world problems of development in all their 
complexity with sufficient attention to the crises of 
the mal-development of the North and of the South; 
the alternatives, the limits, and tbe potential of 
Nortb/South relations can only be understood in 
terms of Development strategies in both parts of the 
world. O 
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NEW DELHI 
Architecture «— 
and m 
Politics—II 


SUHASH CHAKRAVARTY 


He was annoyed by the official "tongue-wagging" in 
defenoe of the Indian style. He did not believe that 
there was any Indian.architecture or any greet tradi- 
tion — ''they are just the spurts of various mush- 
room-dynasties." The Indians, he argued, knew the 
Italian mouldings and used them. But they had no 
knowledge of anything other than two-dimensional 
work. One could not do a portrait or a statue, he 
pontificated, in Mughal or Hindu style. There was 
no scope for sculpture. within the accepted line of 


. Indian architectural conceptions. “It is all tommy- 


rot.” He found in them a fanciful use of stone and 
marble. But they had been used not for structural 
purposes but for decoration. He dismissed the im- 
pressive array of Indian architecture spread over 
centuries as being “exactly like children's bricks". ' 
He was soornful of the suggestion that some Mughal 
structural forms and innovations ought їо be applied 
in the buildings of New Delhi. He claimed that the 
splendour of size of Mughal architecture was offset 
by their sheer vulgarity. “Why should we throw 
away the lovely ... Greek columns for the uncouth, 


` œareless, unknowing and unsesing shape of the 


Qutub Minar?’’ he asked, 
Hardinge's attempt to separate architecture from 
the problems of town-planning was viewed by him 


^. with suspicion and concern. The Indian bureaucracy, 


' . to evolve an Anglo-Indian archi 


LuTYENS could not quite comprehend what was 
referred to glibly in official circles as.the Oriéntal 
style of architecture. He had examined the wonder- 
ful architectural creations of India which “were full 
of strange ideas” and they “‘shook his Western sense 
of truth." He was struck by the “monotonous riot 
of nonsense" with “occasional lapse to really fine 

portions and great simple conceptions.” Amber 
failed him. Mandu disappointed him. Agra and the 
Taj troubled him. ‘Mogul architecture’, Lutyens 
was ready as ever to pass judgement, “‘is cumber- 
some, ill-constructed building covered with a-veneer 
of stone marbles — and very tiresome to the western 
intelligence.” The whole country was full of shrines, 
mosques ard temples. ''But nothing,” a vexed and 
disturbed Lutyens lambasted, ‘was built to last, not 
even the Taj.” He conceded that some of the . build; 
ings including the Taj had inscrutable charm but the 
effect, he hastened to add, was ephemeral. “When 
in ruins the buildings — es y the Mogul — 
aro bad ... and have none of the dignity a ruin oan 
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"The first part of this article was published in last week's, 
Mainstream. 
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despite its acknowledged efficiency, shocked him by 
its remarkable "'tastelessness". The Viceroy’s desire 
seemed to 
him meaningless sentimentality. If.one wished to be 
logical, Lutyens asserted, one could not get anything . 
that might be termed Indian “ог all that they have 
done is constructively illogical and its very essence 
is fairy-tale elusiveness got by veneers” and if the 
desired effect was to be achieved, it ought to have 
been accompanied by “tom tom music"! MT 
Beauty, Lutyens claimed, was ageless, dignifled 
and simple. It had no nationality. It wag universal 
in application. The daffodil was beautiful in itself; 
the rose had no nationality, and а rainbow had no 
distinot sentimental idea. He was not opposed to 
adaptations and adoptions in art: *I adopt a pat- 
tern with a great tradition", but creation “‘is not the 
easy method of a mean copyist." He was а stiokler 
for perfection and perfection was rational. It had to 
be' worked out methodically. It ought to be self- 
contained and also functi . It could -not afford 
to live in peace with the superfluous excursions of an 
unrestrained mind. It had to be trained, tutored and 
measured. А great work of art should not stand in 
need of the imagination of a poet or his well-framed . 
sentences for expression. It must speak for itself. 
"Artistic endeavour", he developed the theme in one’. 
of his letters to Baker, “means hard labour, hard 
thinking on every line in three dimensions and in 
every part; and no stone could be allowed-to alide,... 
Every stone being mentally handled must become 
enveloped with such poetry апа artistry as God has 
given you." Treatment of a particular style, he 
added, must be conducted with а sense of sympathy. 
He was opposed to the idea of a chaotic architeo- 


“scolded for not being Yorkshire in Yorkshire.” ‘In 
modern work — unlike the old — the thinking 
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machine is separated from the labour machine so 
that the modern architect cannot have the same ab- 
solutism as w: gave the old таа when thought and 
labour came from the same individual." Designing 
and thinking, he emphasised, were specialised areas 
of work and he insisted that they ought to remain 
so. As specialised “‘super-thought’’, modern archi- 
tecture would remain distinctly "beyond the conep- 
tions of architect’s fellowman-poet." An architect 
could only be expressed in his building as a painter 
could express himself in his paintings, a sculptor 
through his clay and the poet through his words. 

As he had to drive his point home against the 
determined and aureate vocabulary of Baker, who 
had arrived in India with well-conceived notions of 
a modern Acropolis towering over the plebeians and 
the proletariat of the Raj, Lutyens was often forced 
to adopt extreme positions. He was aware of the 
limitations of his own expression. The poet could 
inspire the artist, he wrote in haste, but ‘‘once ins- 
pired, he should go to work, not dissipate his ins- 
pirations and emotions by absorbing more poetry.” 
The formulation was not neat; the point was made 
nevertheless. He approved of Baker's flexibility and 
his adaptibility but not his irrational excursions into 
abstract theory which often spoilt the natural light 
and shadows and disturbed the “majesty of atmos- 
phere on a perfectly geometrical shape." Rationality 
involved a sense of order and priority, a mathemati- 
cal discipline and simplicity of form. It operated 
against impulsive and accidental decisions. Every line 
and curve was, he reminded Baker, “the result of 
force against impulse — through the centuries." 
Nothing substantial in art, he added, was done by 
accident. 

As an architect he would not shirk the responsibi- 
lity that nature imposed on man. He would not dis- 
miss the demand made on his intelligence by the 
compulsions of topography and contours by saying: 
“Why not build on another site?" He was in favour 
of incorporating the details of the environment and 
natural surroundings within his drawing board. He 
would recommend a plan only if it was “well diges- 
ted and worked-out." To make a good house in 
which people were happy could be a great thing but 
to make a house which would satisfy the architect’s 
own critical judgement was a greater object to seek. 
But what was most rewarding was to work for a 
near-approximation to refinement. 

is treatment о: the site was singularly interest- 
ing. He was eager to ensure that the roughness of 
the material did not destroy the texture and the arti- 
culation of the building did not make it crude and 
bald. He was to impress on Baker that a desert 
blooming with roses “would in the first place destroy 
the desert." He would therefore like to park ап oasis 
in the desert bounded on all sides by walls топова 
great room sharply contrasting with the desert be- 
yond. The room would become, аз а result, not a 
temporary camp but an eternal city. He found the 
highest attainment of European art in the simple 
forms, mathematical restraint and noble ideals of 
Greek art. John Ruskin was his ideal in conceptua- 
lising standards of arts and values. He was keen to 
execute in reality the staggering contrasts so vividly 
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described by Ruskin. He was enamoured by the con- 
cept ofa desert rolling up “and stopped abruptly by 
walls — within them gorgeous culture, in marbles, 
bricks, textiles and roses!" : 

Indeed, he had inherited in full measure the legacy 
of John Ruskin and William Morris. They had 
sought to demolish the Benthamite criticism of fine 
arts and architecture. Every bit of interior decora- 
tion, Lutyens followed their tradition and insisted, 
and every household article, however  utilitarian, 
should possess a beauty of its own. Outside the 
home, the eye should be soothed and nourished by 
well-designed structures of every sort, their architec- 
ture being both functional and complementary 
to the natural features of the landscape. There was 
some confusion in his conceptions: his ambivalence, 
however, was that of hisera. The factories, found- 
ries, collieries and smoky cities and the encroach- 
ment of the ignorant multitude upon contemporary 
culture disturbed his devotion to the Ruskinian view 
of art which was inseparable from the artist’s con- 
cern for society. The environmental ugliness rein- 
forced Lutyens’ assertion of the autonomy of 
beauty. 

By the time he arrived in India a ‘Lutyens house’ 
had begun to mean something. With the e Whitehall 
Cenotaph to his credit, it was generally assumed that 
he was about to be recognised as the Pontifex 
Maximus and Architect Laureate of the British 
Empire. Following the tradition of Butterfield and 
Philip Webb, Lutyens believed that living architec- 
ture must have more in it than imitated style. The 
Central Square of the new Hampstead Suburb anti- 
cipated a large conception. In India his genius was 
tempered and mellowed. In the Viceregal palace, 
Robert Byron wrote, “the coloured and theatrical 
facade of Islam has been annexed to a more intel- 
lectual, three-dimensional tradition of solid form and 
exact proportions — the tradition of Europe." The 
result was an impressive palace — large, arrogant 
and yet lovely. Itsclimax wasthe extra ordinary 
dome rising suddenly from the middle of the house. 
The principles of lines, proportion and mass were 
fused with local traditions — the Buddhist railings o 
Sanchi and the Pathan compositions of Mandu. And 
yet it remained distinct, imperial and “а monumental 
affirmation of temporal power.” It creates, all the 
same, the impression of the simple perspective of a 
Doric temple. It is balanced. There is no attempt to 
storm the heavens. There is no effort to defy the laws 
of gravity and matter. Instead, it reflects a sonorous 
Greek balance anda sense of harmony with the 
universe. Lutyens had worked out the t fusion 
of the West and the East despite himself. The 
Parthenon of New Delhi’s Acropolis ecboed an 
Athenian tradition as it was judiciously placed to 
welcome the rising sun every morhing: 

Lutyens' collaborator, Herbert Baker, had devel- 
oped a distinct individuality of style. In South Africa 
he had taken advantage ofthe existing Dutch tradi- 
tion to produce a matured colonial architecture. He 
was successful in introducing in governmental archi- 
tecture in Pretoria a sense of dignified aloofness and 
stern grandeur reflecting the racial arrogance of a 
small ruling community. His treatment of the rocky 
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&hd uneven surface of Pretoria was original. His 
model was the Acropolis and he was particularly 
attracted by the architectural possibilities of an im- 
‚ posing Propylaea along the slopes of a rising surface. 
"He lacked Lutyens’ intensity and attachment for pure 
forms of architecture. He was also less rigid than 
his colleague in his devotion to precision, simplicity 


of lines and the beauty of the interplay of light and 
shadows in architectural creation. ry came first. 
Architecture, Baker seemed to co ise, was 


to reflect that theoretical proposition. It was not his 


concern whether the work of art represented faithfully ' 


all the rules, conventions and aesthetio sensibilities 
-of a true form: the political principle of the organic 
unity of a universal empire made a lasting impact 
. on his eclectic mind. Emotionally he belonged to the 
generation of empire-builders who foundin the 
‘moots’ and ‘omelettes’ of Lionel Curtis’ Round 
Table .alasting solution to the complex political 
problem of the mE 
‘He would have liked to accommodate much of 
.Indian forms and ideas and more readily than 
. Lutyens. The Viceroy’s house represented the Par- 
. Њепоп on the Acropolis and reflected the divinity of 
Zillulah. It was somewhat obscured by the dominant 
secretarigts, themselves more ornate than the Govern- 
ment House, and they represented the Propylaea of 


the Acropolis. The Athenian complex in its Indian ` 
setting offered Baker the architectural blue-print for , 
the capital of reinvigorated British India. While 
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is able to enter the university in the whole of China. 

. In 1979 nearly 140,000 students took the entrance 
examination in Shanghai for university education, 
but only 18;000 could get in. 

While the first 18,000 were taken on merit into 
the universities, the next 30,000 were sent to middle- 
Jevel technical schools or institntes. Thus the exami- 
nation for entrance was the same for both the uni- 
versities and the medinm-level technical institutes. 

As the Chinese told me, two basic problems in 
education confront them, neither susceptible of easy 
solutions — how to raise the basic standards and 
how to promote basic research. The educational 


standards were buffeted around in the political | 


storms of the last twenty years and only the reprieve 
now was being utilised to push aliéad. Research in 
all fields, barring those areas that were closely allied 
to nuclear development, had remained inadequate 
‚ала uneven. Research was even condemned as a 
“bourgeois pastime”. Today the biggest problem of 
China is the small technological pool available for 
advance to world levels in science and technology as 


well as in social sciences. Every teacher is now being ~ 


given time and encouragement to engage in research. 
Research institutes are being set up inside and ont- 
side the universities all over the country. | 

But this is easier said than done. You can hardly 
leap-frog in research and development. The lacuna 


of decades has to be overcome through a slow, pati- , 


ent crawl forward. A massive effort is under way, 
but the distance to be covered is also a thousand 
li, as the Chinese would put it. [ ] 
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Lutyens desired the rejection of Indian eleménts as 
childish and ornate, superficial and ephemeral, -Baker 
extended his moderating influence to soften Lutyens’ 
austere and critical mind. Indeed, the project was 
undertaken in an age of crisis in imperialism. Tho 
Raj was still full of life but the extravagant strides 
of Curzon had given way to the cautious steps of 
more circumspect and less г administrators. 


. The high noon of the Empire was past. The prot- 


pect of a gloomy evening-must have disturbed the 
minds of the rulers in their pensive moments. The 
situation was dangerous but not desperate; it was 
explosive and capable of taking unpredictable turns, 


` but the empire was not threatened with extinction. 


The Government was autocratic but it was соп- 
scious of the necessity of striking a new equilib- 
rium of relationship between the ruler and the ruled. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford declaration was still to 
be announced and there was an element of eerie un- 
certainty in Whitehall and the Writer’s Building. But 
there was no lack of eagerness to guide Indian policy 


„along а more durable course and to impart.to it a 


sense of purpose. 
The arrangement of the buildings on the Raisina 


_ Hills betrayed the idealism of that middle class. 


imperialists and their endeavour to offera program- 
me of organic development of the Empire. As a poet 
and a painter, Baker, a close associate of the 
Round Table Group, loved ‘words, worked out_a 
political principle in theory and then turned towards 
his drawing-board. Lutyens abhorred theory; sniffed 
at Baker’s preocoupation with the Round Table 
Group. and sought beauty for its own sake, But the 
amateurs in policy-making listened to Baker, and 
Baker, in turn,’ eagerly Teni his ears to the set of 


_ phoney theories and well-meaning phrases of an Ox- 


ford don and with an almost humourless sincerity 
executed what appeared to Lutyens a well-hatched 
plot to мату и е the supreme achievement of his 
career by means of a pair of sentimental secretariat 
buildings commanding (as an oversized Propylaca) 
a gradient processional. way. Baker pleaded that 
the distance maintained by the Government House 
affirmed the desirable political idea of an unapproa- 
chable and dignified Vioeroy’s authority. But he 
could not meet. Lutyens’ trenchant architectural 
id \ 

For two decades, Lutyens grumbled, protested and 

petitioned. Experts sympathised with him but a 


` succession of Vioeroys encouraged, backed and con- 


firmed Baker, They t to use 


ne hey sough айа 
political front which was brought into line with the 


economic and ives activities of the Gov- 
ernment. New Delhi was to be a subliminal advertise- 
ment of the might of the Raj: it was to embody the 
determination of the British to hold India. But the 
Acropolis on the Raisinn hills merely remained а 
reconaissance flight sent to unknown territory which 
brought back unexpected and unwelcome’ reports. 
They desired to uso art exclusively as a performer of 
Britain's social mission in India. But the official re- 


- solutions and the leading articles offered a poor diet. 


New Delhi, which turned away from all social con- 
tents, tendencies and possibilities, ran the risk of dying 
of malnutrition. It became blind, deaf and шше. 
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Protection of 
Privacy in 
Computer Age 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


^ 


HE problem before us is how to tame and train 

electronic power for the human cause, but this is 
also a problem of value judgement and moral con- 
sciousness — a profound commitment to the dignity 
of man and the progress of the world community. 
That is why I undeértcore the tremendous, perhaps 
treacherous, power of electronics to explore and ex- 
pose and, eventually, to extinguish human privacy 
which is the core of human freedom. Watergate is a 
writing on the wall for all the world. 

A premonition of the grim realities ahead of. us in 
the dawning decade сап be had if we cast our eyes 
across the Atlantic and notice the tyranny of techno- 
logy over human privacy and consequent deprivation 
of the quintessence of freedom which consists in the 
security of the human person, the autonomy of his 
noetic process and the sanctity of his solitudinous 
soul. The constitutional dkarma of the state, in the 
context of rapidly ad electronics, or rather 
the role of the rule of law, in the protection of the 
human being against the invasion of electronic 
armies, is the vital ooncern of jurists, sociologists 
and scientists. When science goes international and 
power —  politico-economic wer — crosses 
national frontiers, tho human im is too helpless 

‘to stand up against the challenge. Therefore, the re- 
sources of the law must be activised to provide a 
timely shield against violations by science of the 
basic values of the human order. The inconceivable 
changes which shake up, and may ono day tear up, 
the social fabric becanso of the impact of technology 
thus deserve the careful study of law-men. We can- 
not see electronics or oomputerisation in isolation 
but must have a perspective plan in the coming years, 
of how Law and Society should rise together to 
functional heights when amoral science threatens the 
vital breath of civilisation. 

Law cannot stand still when society, for whose wel- 

ч. 


This article is based оп an address delivered by Justice 
Krishna Iyer at the seminar on Computer Data Security 
and the t to Privacy held at the Indian Inetitnts cf 
Public Administration, New Delhi, on November 21, 
1979. . 
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fare taw exists, is hurtling willy nilly towards a blind 
alley or оп'в Waste.. So wo must assess the 
consequences of technology on tho social order and 
police, through law, the changes — and, in that pro- 
ссе, as scientists study, as sociologists monitor, a% 
lawyers prescribe, as administrators execute. This is 
the multi-disciplinary task of à team of separate spe- 


-cialists animated by the driving force of human survi- 


val. Privacy is freedom, and ergo to kill privacy is to 
murder Man. I plead for & sociolosical jurisrodancs 
of human privacy in the face of the threat and trauma - 
of electronio power which makes for immense and 
ubiquitous accumulation of body-and-soul data 
about every mortal and i t flash of that: inform- 
ation to Might Which is unco with Right. 

The world we live in is blessed and cursed by the 
electronic revolution which rolls over the developing 
countries as inevitably as over the advanced countries 
because our planet is'indivisibly intimate and inesoap- 
ably inter-acting. The uses and menaces of this subtle 
yet puissant information and communication system 
have to be policed by law lest societal welfare and 


‘individual privacy should suffer at the hands of this 


potentially ‘divine’ and actually demoniac wonder. 
In Indian terms, the momentous issue is the battle 
between tamasic and satwic values and goals. We 
are back again in the fleld of Kurukshetra which is 
also dharmakshetra. — zi 

What is the core of privacy?. What are the consti- 
tutional roots of this great right? How can techno- 
logy be ordered to behave itself in this area?’ Is the 
problem real or mythical? Is legislation practical and 
сап а Judicial Controllerate . operato suoceesfully if 
transnational foroes invade? Thus we are up against 
a major issue of man versus machine and law as the 
policeman. Lei us therefore briefly ths troika 
of privacy, power and policing, The West is forceas- 
ting the death of privacy which harbingers the birth 
of facism. If we must avoid both and channel the 
astonishing discovery of electronics to fertilise human 
weal, Law must step in. | 

In the small days of the thirties Adolf Hitler sought 
the aid of the European census to liquidato his 
likely opponents. Today, the dream of Hitler can be 
instantly executed, thanks to data floods flashing in 
at the wish of Authority. And since power tends to 
corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely, the. 
awesome prospect of oentralised data banking and 
quick communication, regardless of time and 
distance, aggravates the control over members of 
society, their freedom of thought and action, of", 
dissent and demonstration, of private views and inner" 
Ше, of personality itself. It is fair to conclude that 
the spiritual condition for’ human dignity and 
creative freedom is güaranteed privacy. No sage can 
meditate, no "ad versify; no painter play with 
colours, no, ponder, no judgs judge, no 
scientist discover, no revolutionary rouse, no patriot 
fight if, at every turn, a spy oversees and reports on 
every little act to someone in authority, if, at ungu- 
arded moments, surveillance strips the 1 naked 
and embarrasses him every moment. Privacy is per- 
sonality and its eclipse is also the ecli of human 
rights. Electronic eavesdropping has the deadly pro- 
ficiency of an omnipresent achine and tho undying 
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memory of an eterna god. Its ability to pry and 
probe, register and preserve and talk across long dis- 
tances makes life a suffocating experience as in a 
police state. 

- What is privacy? There is no express recognition 
of any such fundamental right in the Constitution, 
although the Supreme Court of India has had two 
occasions to deal with it peripherally in the oontext 
of police surveillance. The British Indian rulers used 
to shadow freedom fighters, and tho ше methodology of 
secret watch and domiciliary visits became part 
of police exercise. The relevant rules үе their way 
into police manuals. When the Constitution was 
framed these anti-privacy strategies camo to bs 
challenged, although interception of postal and tele- 
graph communication and telephone taps, also part 
of the police kit, have escaped judicial review. 
History-sheets and other forms of dossiers were also 
maintained about men suspected by authoritarian 
authority of dangerous activity. The methods adop- 
ted were rather crude, largely beoause electronic 
weaponry was outside the police armoury. 

When, in two cases, these violations were 
ет prying races I ш 

wn these spying an 
Kharak Singh v. the State of. Ut Pradesh (1964 А 
— LS.C.R. p 332) the challenge was based upon 
Articles 19. and 21 of the Constitution. The Court 

pplied the English maxim that every -man’s house is 
his castle and upheld that rule as an abiding principle 
whioh transcended mere protection of property 
rights. Justice Subba Rao took a stronger stand on 
the question of personal liberty as inclusive of pri- 
vacy, end the right to lead a free life unhampered 
by police visitations. He also relied, upon the famous 
passage in Munn vs.-Illinois where Field, J. defined 
‘life’ in the following words: "Something more than 
mere animal existence. The inhibition against its 
deprivation extends to all those limbs and faculties 
by which life is enjoyed. The provision equally pro- 
hibits the mutilation of the body by the amputation 
‚ of an arm or leg, or the putting out of an eye, or the 
destruction of any other organ of the body through 
which the soul communicates with the outer world.” 
Justice Frankfurter's observation in Wolf Vs. Colorado 
are instructive and were referred to by the Indian 
Supreme Court in the above case: “The security of. 
one’s privacy against arbitrary intrusion by the 
police Aree is basio to a free society.” 

‘In a later decision (to which I was a ) Justioe 
Mathew dealt with the constituti ty of police 
surveillance and referred to Indian and American 
cases bearing on the right to privacy. He observed: 
“Any right to privacy must encompass and protect 
the personal acies of the home, the family, 
marriage, motherhood, procreation and child rearing. 


and freedoms of citizens are set forth in. 


the Constitution in order to guarantee that the indi- 
vidual, his personality and those things stamped with 
his personality shall be freo from official interference 
except wherp a reasonable basis for intrusion exists. 
*Liberty against government' a phrase coined by Pro- 
fessor Corwin expresses this idea forcefully. In this 
sense, many of the fundamental rights of citizens can 
be described as contributing to the right to privacy." 
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I have not the slightest doubt that life and liberty, 
guaranteed under Articles 19 and 21 and integral to 
СЕ. individual's constitutional estate, include the 
right to privacy. І wholly agree with the emphatic 
eloquence of Warren and Brandeis in their famous 


_ article the Right to Privacy: “Once a civilisation has 


made a distinction between the ‘outer’ and the ‘inner’ 
man, between the life of the soul and the life of the 
body, between the spiritual and the material, bet- 
ween the sacred and the profane, between the realm 
of God and the realm of Caesar, between Church 
and State, between rights mherent and inalienable 
and rights that are in the power of government to 
give and take away, between public and private, bet- 
ween society and solitude, it becomes impossible to 
avoid the idea of privacy by whatever name it may 
be called—the idea of а ‘private space in which man 
may become and remain ‘himself’.” ` 

I cannot do better than echo Justice Mathew, who 
spoke for me also in Govind vs. М.Р. (1975 — 3 
S.C.R. 1946) and wrote: ‘Individual autonomy, 
perhaps the central conoern of any system of limited 
government, is protected in part under our Con 


- stitution by explicit constitutional guarantees. ‘In the 


application of the Constitution our contemplation 
cannot only be of what has been but what may be.’ 
Time works changes and brings into existence new 
conditions. Subtler and far-reaching means of inva- 
ding privacy will make it possible to be heard in the 
street what rion sida divite И 


um an definition of the ri i is found 
G by a- pans m 1967. to "the S Presi- 
res of Science and Technology: “The right 


to privacy is the right of the individual to decide for 
himself how much he will share with others his 
thoughts his feelings, and the facts of his personal 

. Actually what is private varies from day to 
dus and getting to setting." 

In sum, the right to DL has its roots in the. 
Constitution. The next lem of grave moment 
to the nation is the а extension of the 
danger -of this informational technology to the right 
to privacy. The protective measures of the law depend 
on the nature and extent of the infiltration into 
privacy and the insidious transmission of such infor- 
mation to governmental or other agencies. To day, 
unlike yesterday, personal confidentiality is the subject 
of state-run robbery, hence the need for a national 
privacy policy to protect individual rights in the 
instant and automated information-communication 


age. 
In the countries advanced materially this isstic has 
reached such a fearful scale that the US President, 
Jimmy Carter, has called for ‘sweeping proposals to 
protect the privacy of individuals’. India does not 
have that degree of danger yet because our techno- 
logy in this area is yet to catch up with the West. 

Justice Kirby, of the Australian Law 


‘Reform Commission, sums up the new developments 


as follows: 

Tho features of the automated techno! which 

new and different problems for the la ARS have beta ene 
tified many times. It is convenient to catalogue them onco 
again. They include the explosive scale of information storage 
capacity which becomes possible; the rapid and ever increas- 
ing speed of retrieval of automated data; the rapidly dimini- f 
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shing cost of collecting and retrieving information; propor- 
tionate to this scale and the capability of automated 


efficiency and economy; and the unintelligibity of much of the 
data in raw form, so that а relatively small group of persons, 
in а new and untested profession, occupy а special on 
of command over & technology which lay understanding. 
To the devel ts of computing sclence after 1955, 
must now be enormous changes in communications 
The combination of the two has led to the pio- 


` The.impaot of this informational explósion on 
Society is as exciting as it is alarming. The breaking 
of the atom was exciting, but Hiroshima made it 


The morality of technology brings | 


exasperating. | 
science before the bar of humanity. 
. [agree with Justice Kirby that: 


Lately, Western societies have begun to question the assump- 
and technological advancement 


universally good things. We have to do rudimen- 
тра соса. The real cost of Ње le can, of the 
motor car, of the of historic buildings and so on 


Г may be argued that India need not worry about 
‘such perils right now. Maybe, it is wiser not to 
be overtaken and overwhelmed by evils. Look at 
environmental pollution, ecological imbelanoe, un- 
protected mechanisation of agriculture and injurious 
automation in industry. They have produced pro- 
blems for the nation because of thoughtlessness and 

werlessness of our Central planners and utter 

ure to understand the need for comprehensivo 
developmental legislation and its intelligent imple- 
mentation. Modern science ooupled with medieval 
administration acoount for obvious imbalances and 
avoidable calamities.’ So it is that we must, by ше 
eniptive action, respond to the challenge of data 
computerisation and telecommunication before their , 
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pernicious uses overtake us. No one can builda 
dam after the flood has drowned him. I would 
therefore plead for anticipatory legislation on privacy, 
protection and data security. ' 

I am not against scientific advances. This hungry, 
world needs them. The Third World nations 
desperately hope for social ad through .appro- 
priate technology. The joy of life is more than mystic 
squints, ascetic chants and masochist abnegations. 
It is positive pursuit of happiness ot body, mind and 
soul, of ama and ашы. Therefore, the time’ is 
ripe for us to consider the canalisation of the, infor- 
mation-communication revolution and the immunisa- . 


cles. 


collection, storage and communication of personal 
data and what are the obnoxious abuses? Ргіувоу, 
like other fréedoms, is not absolute: A professional: 
murderer or habitual cheat cannot tell society that 
his criminal history shall be; his monopoly. No ' 
regular smuggler or get-rich-quick tycoon or relent- 
less racketeer or habjtual hoarder or purveyor of 
strategic information to foreign powers can demand 
‘hands off’ his subversive secrets. Society cannot be 
shot dead by a lethal enemy within who asserts that 
the state shall not discover his revolver or search his 
person even on credible suspicion. The truthis that 
while human rights ar> precious, their very survival 
depends on social defence which, in critical situa- 
tions, may desiderate data collection, data banks 
and communication on signals. Law is a balan- 
cing art founded on principle but shaped by cir- 
cumstances. Wo must, in realistic terms, strike a 
balance and make a law which never inhibits the 
great blessings of computer teohgology married to 
the telecommunication system but bluntly prohibits 
Bakasura claiming man in soolety for his meal. How 
to harmonise? The Constitution of India gives the 
basic guidelines. . ! A 
Self-incrimination is anathematised by Article 20 


‚апа secret spying and electronic eavesdropping is a 


self-incriminatory time-bomb. | Fair. when 
life or liberty is curtailed is obligated by Article 21, 
and treacherous recording and storing for later 
evidence is grossly unfair. Reasonableness of restri- 
ctions on the fundamental rights of free expression, 
free association, free movement, free thought, free 
worship, free pursuit of profession or vocation are 
mandated by Article 19 5 орунда, апа 
every furtive wire-tapping into‘ indivi privacy is 
immoral. Arbitrary governmental action, overt or 
covert, is tabooed by Articlé 14, and can hostile 
esplonage into secrecy of one's personal behaviour 
be anything but arbitrary? Freedom of conscience 
is guaranteed, not as а law unto itself but as a res- 
nsible value-goal which permits а like freedom 
or the rest of society. Law, a social phenomenon, 
does not reckon with Robinson Crusoe situations. 
And to watch over oonformanoe to this freedom- 
nsibility complex we have ап informed and 
independent judiciary working as a sentinel on the 
‘qui уе’, an ombudsman armed with ‘writ’ power. 
The Constitution works through specific legislation 
and the power to garner data, prooess them, ware- 
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house them, distributé them - &nd destroy thom 
belongs to law. А policy. solution to this oomplex 
problem cannot be reeled off at the zero hour but 
. must be referred to the Central Law Commission. 
Tue situation is best expressed by the Australian 

w reform Commission in one of its journal issues: 


of computers to store sah area рано 
ormation, retrievable at ever cost 
П 


о privacy. ......... 
that the state can control 
borders, difficult enough with paper and manual files, becomes 
more difficult with instantaneous transmission of information 
computing terminals in different countries. 

In an attempt to maintain the free flow of information 
ренеп coun at the highest ble level, yet at the same 
; to provide adequate pro ons for the security of certain 
information and privacy in such information, stops 
are now under way, in a number of international ons, 

"harmoniso 


to " national laws on privacy protection. 
СОЛ) Reform 43. 


We must educate the members of the Law Commi- 
ssion since the averages lawyer and judge are illiterate 
abdut designing privacy legislation suitable for the 
computer age. The vice of high-powered ignorance 
is not so much that it keeps the mind dark but that 
it arrogates to darkness the virtue of visibility. 
I plead that scientists and social scientists must cok 

_laborate in the Commission's work. : 
‚ Secondly, we must appreciate our current oondi- 
tions because legislation must be realistic and not 
stand on imaginary assumptions. What holds good 

' in highly industrialised or sophisticated societies may 


not Бе ош problem and carbon copies of foreign. 


legislation may not fill the bill. 

The automation of information and its instantane- 
ous feeding into anywhere — and this is the heart of 
the matter — have re ons which vary with 
real life conditions. At the United Nations, electro- 
nig surveillance is the accepted way of life.. The 
‘intelligence’ squads and devices are everywhere and 
outwitting one another. What a terror that no secrets 
can be whispered, no gossip enjoyed, no confidenti- 
ality confidently kept! The enemy is near you, in 

our home, on your walls, under your bed, in the 
[оош of your sweet-heart! This cat-and-mouse exis- 
tence, which is a produot of personal data being con- 
tinuously in the pipeline, is not freedom from fear, 
and this grim possibility must brood in the law- 
maker’s mind. The network, the punch-card, the 
press-button must haunt the awareness of the 
Commission. 


AT THE same time, in our country, the disastrous 
penury of information about notorious gangs of anti- 
social-criminals, and corrupt political b 
and oblique public servants, the absence of bio-data 
of economic blood-suckers and glamorous offenders 
whose mental-print must be with tho C.B.I. makes 
for poor investigation and poorer results. For hun- 
dred other beneficial use we need the computer re- 
volution but must, for equally good reasons, halt the 
computer oounter-revolution. Values and goals must 
chalk out the guidelines for legislation. 

The life of the law is experience, not abstraction. 
Experience elsewhere is relevant, though not decisivo. 
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So, ` 


So viewed we may generalise, in the fing sunm-up of 
Chairman Kirby: 


Science and technology have lately thrown up mahy pro- 
Verna Tor ine vay None is more acute or likely to be 


. The general! to 
be stable and ee а cies cluding 
in I values and the impact of sclence, require cons- 


data eid рта indi 
times y protected theindividual being spied n 

муно te changed Grcums apne, 1 loca 
sary to 


rotection against those who wrongfi - 
us thou dofaimiation maintained about us... рее 


new concentration on the development of remedies that work. 
The design of legislation that has little to do with actuality and 
has no real effect upon anti-socis! conduct is the antithesis 


secure data n need to be thoroughly considered bef 
roposals for laws are made. The mixture of privately 
інава remedies and publicly enf sanctions needs to 


The design of new, accessible and effective machinery 
io prota: асы M A ugk worthy of kw сыш 
But I must sound a caveat. Not all information 
harvest is harmful. A society like ours which suffers 
from the blows of unscrupulous economic adven- 
turists — somo political, some industrial, some agri- 
cultural, some a combination of these — who afflict 
the health and wealth of the nation, a selectivo, but 
strictly monitored, uso of data assembling may be 


: We must also think in terms of institutional forms 7 | 


for regülation and oontrol. In technical questions, oo- 
urts require assistance and training. So much so, new 
prooedures, now training, supplementary assessors 
must also be in the legislator’s ken and oreative pen. 
Many more things need ation when a. 

8 legislative study is made. 1 confine myself to 

core and the contour. The legislative rainbow 
will spread out when many disciplines go into joint 


· action. The means and ends must be clear and 


correct. Then the task can be essayed with confid- 
ence. But law, as a mode of living together in orderly , 
style, is a must. Laws that work and are turned to 
pio are the object. 

us legislate on computerability and privacy, 
remembering the alternatives — fascist terror or 
friendly power. That law is best which reflects an 
awareness not only of the know-how but also the 
know-why and the know-whom which society has in 
mind. Social justice is the signature tune of .our 
Constitution. Social injustice must therefore be the 
target of legal archery. Privacy is no shibboleth but 
a practical value and its protection must be informed 
by social good. Our ultimate anxiety must be to 
uphold the worth of the human being and for that 
very purpose the assurance of a wholesome societal 
environment free from crime and injustice. That is 
the fulfilment of the human order. C) 
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HE permanent base for friendship between coum- 
tries is the promotion of greater understanding 
among them. It сап mainly be carried through onl- 
tural exchanges and economic ration on an 
every-widening scale among them. Ido not believe 
in the theory of permanent interests and by inference 
of impermanent friendship elsewhere. If one looks 
at the world as a whole, as Gandhiji and Nehru did, 
one has a permanent interest in improving the living 
standards of the poor all over the world. One should 
look at the world as a whole, with India as a part of 
it. It is my unsbakeable belief that the erosion of 
liberty anywhere and the impoverishment of people 
in any part of the world will have its repercussion in 
the other parts in some form or other. Nehru said: 
“You must keep looking at the world asa whole''— 
not fragmented, in the political language of today. 
There is no doubt that India needs assistance from 
the developed countries; But there is also not an 
iota of doubt that India can also help the developed 
countries in its own way. s 


: Human Rights 


I think it is a basio right which is a part of 
humanism that there should be the right of dissent. 
But this should not imply the right of interfering in 
other countries’ affairs under the oover of human 
rights. Reoently we saw & new development when 


all the European countries met in Helsinki. They: 


came to am agreement which took cognizance of 
human rights. This would mean that every signatory 
to the düreement has undertaken the responsibility 
and obligation to implement the agreement in its own 
way. If anybody in the name of that pect wants to 
interfere in some other country's internal affairs, I 
would say that it is not a proper interpretation of it. 

Human rights, like freedom and peace, are indivi- 
sible, An abridgement of human rights anywhere is 
a watter of concern everywhere. Yot it is one thing 
to reoognise universality of human rights and quite 
another to invoke this universality in furtherance of 
global power politics, While all the nations must 
cooperate in enlarging the sphere of human rights, 
we must remember that no nation or society is pet- 
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'today resemble those to which wo 
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This week a book on India’s Foreign Policy by Y.B. Chavan, leader of the Congress Party in 
Parliament and a former Minister of External Affairs, is being released (Somaiya Publications Pvt 
Ltd., Bombay and New Delhi, 1979 pp 246, Rs 60).. Along with some | 
‚| foreign affairs by the author, it starts with a long intervlew entitled “A 
Eighties.” Some extracts from this interview are reproduced here with due acknowledgement to the 


of the major statements on 
orld View of the 


‚ 
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fect and that those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones at others. |! dE 


Views on China 


I am often tempted to indulge їп speculations 
about the changing face of China, which has been so 
close to India from ancient times and which should 
be so in the near future. For thousands of years, 
India and China had exchanged scholars, theologians 
and thinkers and there had ‘been a lively dialogue 
between the two countries on philosophical, literary 
and cultural thought during ‘tee years. Unhappily, 
this long tradition of friendship and exchange of 
ideas was temporarily broken in October 1962. 
Incidentally, it was this event which brought: me to 
Delhi, as Nehru called ‘me to Deihi to take up the 
Defence portfolio on November 20, 1962. 

‚Мапу political commentators discuss the “ifs” of. 


TDI, as well as the “а” of philosophical premises. 


the new winds of ohange s ing over China 
been exposed 
under the Nehru era—the change towards moderni- 
sation in order to derive the fullest benefit by our 
people. Nehru had embarked on the modernisation 
programme to enable us to make up for the time we 
had lost during the British regime when technologi- 


'cal developments in the West bypassod us or did not 


reach us in full measure, Nehru's modernisation 
ideology had far reaching consequences for us and 
is exemplified in visible proofs such as heavy indu-, 
stries, irrigation dams, electric power houses, scien- | 
tific institutes and other types of industries which 
have sprung ир all over the country end have added 
a shine to India's image. a 
It seems to mo that, in a way, Chica is today’ 
following the Nehru line in their campaign for 
modernisation, though naturally in their own’ way. 
Some political commentators might say that in Indla . 
however the reverse process is g place today, as . 
emphasis is being placed on village industries. Rural 
development wil! always have priority in the planning 
ен іп India, but гога] development cannot be 
solated from industrialisation modernisation of 
other sections of our life. It is not as though rural 
l ` 
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development was not given its proper place tefore. 
But having consolidated our gains in the industrial 
field, it is just as well that we ensure that the benefits 
from advances in science and technology flow to the 
rural sector also in an ever-i measure. 

Well, in all these developments, Ї find one rather 
very dangerous aspect. Modernisation. and. similar 
other things are certainly good for China, and 
nobody can take any objection to them. But China’s 
world view has not changed at all. It does: not believe 
in detente. It believes in the inevitability of e third 
world war and its effort for modernisation is in 
support of this world view. Therefore, there are 

, dangers to world peace involved in this view. 

At the present moment if you see the relationship 
between the United States of America and the 
U.S.S.R. on the one side and between the United 
States and China on the other, one feels — if I can 
use the phrase that І just saw іп the interview of 
Brezhnev — whether China wants to make use of 
the United States card or whether the USA wants to 

. make uso of the Chinese card. The question is: who 
is using whom for what? Sucha feeling ultimately 
does not lead to stabilised relationship. It creates 
suspicion and doubts. It may perhaps lead to further 
armaments race and possibly take the world back to 
the cold war. ; 

The speeches Teng Haiao-ping made in the United 
States and the interview he gave to one of the 
Americen magazines show China is convinced of the 
correctness of its basic world view and the other steps 
that they are taking in support of that view. They 
think that in the changing situation they can use the 
relationship with the United States and the Western 
countries to create ‘cold war conditions in the 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
world. That is the first impression that I get. 


Relation with Soviet Union 


When India’s relations are discussed in the world 
assemblies, one very important geo-political situation 
which is forgotten is that the Soviet Union is a part 
of both Europe and Asia. India and the Soviet Union 


never has, and I think never will, imperil the wide 
range of cooperation between the two countries. The 
Soviet Re eo India’s vi 


we also co-operated with them in many areas of 
world problems where we have an independent view. 
Bat this mutual friendship and cooperation were in 


I think it is not true to say that because of ethnic 
relations Soviet Russia and India have come together. 
They have come together because the national 


- perception and the world view of the two countries 


are similar. I think. we sometimes over-emphasize 
this ethnic element. 

Starting from 1964, I have visited the Soviet Union 
more than half-a-dozen times. I have visited that 
country in different capacities, as Defence Minister, 
as Finance Minister and as Foreign Minister. During 
all these visits, in the course of discussions with the 
leaders and informal chats with the people, I have 
found a genuine bond of friendship between India 
and Soviet Russia. During my period as Minister of 
External Affairs, I visited the Soviet Union along 
with the Prime Minister for а summit meeting, 
Besides giving our assesament of the world situation, 
we discussed our mutual problems of co-operation in 
the economic and technical fields. I have always found 
that they are basically responsive becanse there із an 
understanding of India’s political and economic 
issues by tho leaders of the Soviet Union. | 

I found that there was a natural relaxation in the 
style of our talks. There is always a certain degree 
of formality in such, discussions. But the general 
atmosphere I have found is an atmosphere of relaxa- 
tion. I have come to notice one special feature about 
Soviet leadership, that they attach great importance to 
person-to-person relationship with the leadership. 


South-East Asia 


Unfortunately Vietnam was not given the oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on reconstruction. It had gone 
through the horrible experience of a war for a gen- 
oration. It must have been a very agonising experi- 
ence for the: valiant people of Vietnam, but they 
ultimately succeeded in their struggle agninst a very 
big power. Their major problem remains, that is, 
peace for the reconstruction of their economy and 
the ife of the people. China does not seem to be 
thinking in the samo way. The relations between 
Kampuchea and Vietnam have deteriorated and it has 
resulted in armed conflicts in the border areas. As a 
dee MAIO bogin with we welcome the emer- 
gence of socialist puchea and thd Vietnamese 
success, and hoped that the socialist regimes in 
South-East Asia will prepare a good base of peace 
and coo ion in this region. , 

Tho puchean (Pol Pot) regime even then 
soermed to have been taking a very adventurous line 
in their reconstruction schemes. I remember to have 
had a long discussion with the Kampuchean F reign 
Minister in Colombo. I had my own mis vings 
about the rather drastio methods they were 
ing in dealing with their socio-economic problems. I 
did try to find out from them what was the model 
bus ы following. They had abolished currency 
and evacuated the whole city, their capital Phnom 
Penh. He tried to tell me that they were having their 
own.problems and they were following their own 
methods. But I had my misgivings. . 

One gets the impression from other developments, 
For instance, they were not keen to have embassies 


. opened in Phnom Penh even by friendly countries. ` 
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- When.we tried to make enquiries at the earliest stage © 
` world. The basic one is the question of Palestine. The 


‚ about opening our own embassy, they said, “Certainly 
we will allow уоо, but not yet." We have so far no 
embassy because they were trying to keep themselves 
completely in isolation from the rest of the world, 
except perhaps China. There was a clear indication 
that they were doing so under the influence of China 
and were trying to follow. some sort of Chinese 
model. It is a very small country which was already 
struggling under the civil war. I think this sort of 
isolation was-not in their interest. They should have 
sought the cooperation and help of many other coun- 
- tries. Regarding the present development, personally 
my sympathies are with the new regime. 

The old regime had succeeded in isolating itself 
from its own people by taking very cruel and drastic 
steps and committing, what shall I say, very crude 
actions/against their own people. Therefore, they ‘had 
‚ isolated themselves from the people and the- people 
were against them. a had also created unneces- 
sarily bad relations wi 


is again the assertion of the Kampuchean people with 
the tion of may be the Vietnamese people 
that has brought about a change in their old regime. 
It was an inevitable development, but I am afraid 
that the last word is not yet said about the situation. 
Perhaps it is yet a developing situation if China tak 
an active part in this matter. Ж 
Now that the Western powers have withdrawn 
from that area, China has come in and it perhaps 
inks that it is its area of influence. There are two 
important aspects which have to be. kept in view. 
First, it is my conviction that the doctrine of “‘spheres 
of influence” is an anachronism in today’s world and 


it should not be allowed to influence or distort inter-' 


national relations. Seoondly, we should respect 
nationalist sentiments: in -South-East Asia. Each 
oouniry in the region, despite its pluralism, has its 
own national ethos and the aspiration to govern it- 
self. Kampuchea, Vietnam, Laos — all those fornier 
Indo-China states should be allowed to develop their 
countries with such help as they are willing to: acoept 
from other countries, without any erosion to their 
national identities. I hope that soon these countries 
willgrow and prosper as friendly neighbours, with 
the present feuds among them as a thing of the past. 
The international community should assist these 
nations to acquire greater economio strength. and noi 
push them into areas of tension and conflict. 


West Asia 


I would say that our relations with the Muslim | 


world in West Asia are much closet than they were 
thirty ‘years ago. Our position om Palestine is a 
heritage of our freedom в e which has brought 
оз both politically and emotionally’ together. With 
the pioneering role Nehru and Nasser played in the 


non-aligned movement the relationships with many: 


leading Arab nations improved and later on most of 
the Arab nations joined the non-ali movement. 
Our relations with Iran had also improved and'I 
hope it will stay that way despite the present ferment 


m 
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Vietnam, because it is said: 
they even tried to violate the border of Vietnam. It - 


to have made the following points. 


There are тапу difficult issues in that part of the | 


heart of the problem is the demand of the Palestinian 
people to have their own national state recognised 


‘and evacuation of the occupied territories by Israel. 


These аге two fundamental ‘things. I. think India 
should stand on principles on these issues. For that 
matter, India has to work for unity amongst the 
Arab countries themselves. Any that disunites 
the Arabs is not only against the interests of the 
Arabs but also against the interests of all developing 
countries in Africa and Asia, | 
I think things seem to be going on in an inevitable 
way in Iran because historical foroes are at work. I 
do not want to` express any view about the internal 
situation of any country. But taking a general view, 
authoritarian regimes of monarchies seem to be'in- 
compatible with-the now-trends. Iran was swaying 
with the upsurge of’ modernisation, and it could not 
p well with the old style of ‘authoritarian regime. 
t looks as though the was inevitable, though 
we do not know what y is going to, be the 


shape of things tn Iran. i 

Authoritaran regimes must learn their own lessons 
from these. developments. Any kind of autocratic 
or, absolute monarchical system is an anachronism 
today. I would like to emphasise that the enlarge- 
ment of individual liberty in these countries will be 
to their advantage. I think the time has come {ог 
the new Iran to join the non-aligned movement and 
take the enlightened position of a sovereign country. 

The basic backruptcy of military alliances has been 
exposed, something Nehru had the vision to. foresee 
many years ago. The stockpiles of arms ‘beyond 
functional requirements of a nation’s security may be 
likened to active but temporarily dormant volcanoes. 
pki сыйры Ren e ml t erupt and des- 
troy the socio-political fabrio ‘of the nation in which 
they are sited. | ias 
: 1 
Foreign Service | p N 

| y 

One.of the instruments о? forei is basi- 
cally the foreign services officers саг К; has to 
look at this:cadre from a fresh angle. If administra- 
tion is‘to be invigorated, somo new thoughts will 
have to be introduced’ in this field. I had taken up 
this matter with the Prime Minister and I remember 


The basic task of any diplomatist is to interpret ` 
his or her country to the country of his or her abore- 
ditation or services, and interpret that oountry back 
home to the Government on. its cultural, economic: 
and political attitudes. This is his basio function. 
Wo find’ there are deficiencies in the matter of arca 
and language specialisation. ‘This has led to other 
disadvantages. We- will жүнү кыны these two 


ditions, literature, art and cultore. For example, 
sending only English-speaking people to the Arab: 
world or to the Latin American world or even to^: 
French-speaking Africa will lead us nowhere: Area: 


MAINSTREAM 


З 


' was done to crush the 


kpecialisation and specialisation in different languages 
are very important. ` 

Secondly, if the diplomatists have to have know- 
ledge to interpret India correctly, I think it is neces- 
sary to bring them to India oftener so that they can 
review iodically their appreciation of resurgent 
India. I found that diplomatists were working out- 
side India at a stretch for more than ten years, and 
when they had to interpret India, they interpreted 
half-heartedly the India of a decade ago. 

Thirdly, there is only a very narrow training base 
in national problems before officers are given h 
foreign posting. They are supposed to do one-year 


service in the secretariat in the country itself. When 


we consider the constitution and functions of this 
cadre, we will have to see that their competence is 
enhanced by making them serve a little longer in 
Jndia before they are launched abroad. 

Fourthly, I find that we give less priority to posting 


Left (Continued from page 10) 


was held in 1972, the CPI, to the utter shame of the 
Left movement, fent a helping hand to Indira Gandhi 
to rig the election wholesale. The CPI(M), not to 
speak of its small allies, was reduced їо a tiny group 
in the Assembly. 

The period from March 1970 to Maroh 1977 was 
а dark period in West Bengal's history. Aping fascist 
tactios, Indira's Congress and Siddbartha Ray's State 
administration let loose a reign of terror. It has to 
be said that it gave political legitimacy to whatever 
PI(M) and the Naxalites. 
Hired gangsters assumed the garb of "progressive" 
Congressmen and, with the State police, the CRP 
and armed intelligence agents behind them, drove 
thousands of CPI(M) and Naxalite activists under- 
ground. Planned murders, in and out of prison, 
became part of the.State's ‘law and order’. 

I do not propose to cite many instances. But one 
must be referred to. Hemanta Kumar Basu, the 
revered Forward Bloo leader, was murdered twenty 
days before the 1971 election. Reporting the murder, 
the CPI weekly, New Age, said in a screaming head- 
line: “Bengal rises against the CPM's politics 
of massacre". Just three days before polling, the 
weekly carried a photograph of Basu, dead with his 
throat slit. This was clearly the work of a trai 
assassin Below the photograph, this: ‘‘Not one vote 
for murderers, thugs: Look at, the picture above 


‚ before you vote.” The report that followed asked: 


Why was Basu murdered? The answer it gave was: 
“Because he wanted to stop CPM’s terror end dis 
ruption.” In the same issue, a CPI ideologue, Mohit 
Sen, wrote a long article which was headlined: “CPM 
— Disaster for the Left." The murder of Basu, it is 
now generally admitted by all Left parties, was 
planned to create a new propaganda plank against 
the CPI(M) which, with its few allies, might indeed 
have got a majority had the murder not taken place. 
For twenty da's till polling, the campaign of the 
Congress, the С PI and the groups allied with them, 
including the Forward Bloo, was oonducted against 
CPM almost s lely on the issue of murder of Basu. 

Sitting in judgement over the developments in the 
State, the CPI, at its tenth congress at Vijayawada 
in January-February 1975, said: “The CPM presents 
: / 


better men to neighbouring countries. There is 
some sort of competition to go to Europe and 
America, the reason being the advantage of language 
and faclity and of getting better allowanoes. We 
keep repeating that we have to give priority to rela- 
tions with Sri Lanka and Nepal. But there is less 
desire among the young officers to get a posting in 
these arcas. Possibly we will have to make the posts 
in these arcas a little moro attractive. . 

Fifthly, in the management of foreign affairs, I 
find there is lack of continuous dialogue between the 
mission and the secretariat, except for a few cables 
on the immediate events or replies to specific queries 
made. There needs to be initiative from head- 
quarters to know about а country from the ambas- 
sador in that country. This would possibly be helpful 
in preparing an assessment of the areas and in keep- 
ing options ready for the Government for, policy- 
making processes.[] : 


a woefal picture of confusion and opportunism. . . . 
The CPI(M) is not able to make its base move in a 
big way along this opportunist path and is increas- 
ingly finding itself in an impasse because it is unable 
to make any headway anywhere... In vivid oon- 
trast to this sorry picture stands the line and work of 
the CPI in this period.” 

Within a few months of Vijayawada came Indira 
Gandhi's internal Emergency, a benami for appli- 
cation of fascist methods to crush the opposition - 
parties and further the interests of the exploiting 
classes who backed Emergency to the hilt. The. CPI 
adjudged this Emergency to be a big progressivo step 
to reorder the oountry's political, socia] and econo- 
mic structure. Was the CPI merely naive? 

With this background in mind, one should realise 
the difficulty Promode Dasgupta had in. West 
Bengal in, making his ranks agree to an - 
ding with the CPI and more particularly in giving it 
constituencies. He had difficulty also with the CPI 
(M)'s Left Front partners, the Forward Bloo and the 
RSP. There was reluctanoe on the part of these two 
parties to treat the CPI even as.a Left party. . I enti- 
rely agree with Chitta Ranjan that pin s should 
not have aired views about the CPI in manner 
he did, not certainly after the CPI had proved its 
bona fides bý dissolving the Kerala Ministry headed 
by Vasudevan Nair. Whatever the number of con- 
stituencies allotted to the CPI and whatever Das- 
gupta might, have said at one time, the fact is that 
agreement ha’ been reached between it and CPI(M) 
to launch a common fight against Indira Gandhi's 
forces and Janata. Blaming the CPI(M), as Chitta 
Ranjan, Dang and Sarkar have done, will nct help 
the cause of Left unity. Before doing this one ahould 
recall what it had to go through and the role CPI 
played. You are not writing on a clean slate. 

If the present leadership of the CPI oan withstand 
the onslaught on it by Dange's supporters, tho under- 


.standing that has been reached between it and the 


CPI (M) is likely to last. This is about the only 
positivo aspect of the developments that have taken 
place since July. No Left and democratic movement 
can gather momentum unless the two Communist 
parties work in oooperation on а minimum pro- 
gramme. It is to be hoped that the ground has a 
prepared for that after a long and bitter decade. Г] 


Dange’s Indiraism 
(Continued fiom page 8) 


terms of composition, wasa shade worse than the : 


Congress Party. A shade worse beoause ofthe 
respectability which the RSS gained through the 
participation of its political wing in the Government 
at the Centre and in several States. Nor is it any- 
body's case that the Lok: DalCongress alliance led 
by Charan Singh is the answer to the prayers of the. 
masses for a Government capable of, and dedicated 
to, bringing about radical social and economic 
changes. To try to demarcate among these three 
groupings is only to try to delude everyone, includ- 
ing oneself; Neither private industry nor the rural 
rich nor sections like the trading community will be 
adversely affected by any of these groupings gaining 
power. That, one would say’ with due deference to 
Dange, is the objective reality. 

It is in this context that the question of unity of the 
Left and democratio forces gains significance. Despite 
their ideological quarrels, both the CPI and the CPM 
appeared to have realised tbe urgency of working 
towards such a worthwhile alternative. Of oourse we 
area long way from such a oonsummation, but it 
would not be very wise to judge the situation and the 
need on the basis of what a Promode Dasgupta says, i 
oven as the offorts for such unity cannot be given up 
because a Dange sees Indira Gandhi as some kind of 
a Messiah. How come that an indubitably intelli- 
gent working class leader should judge events merely 
by the ing mood of the electorate in relation to 
a sin personality? If according to Dange the 
electorate's verdict in 1977 proved wrong, how does 
Dange himself presume that a different verdict by 
the same electorate, also negative in nature, will 
prove right this time just because Indira Gandhi 
seems to be occupying the centre 
of the stage once again? : 

On reading what has been pub- 
lished of Dange’s note, one cannot 
help suspecting that a whole thesis, 
unexceptionable in parts, but only 
in parts, has been worked out on 
the basis of likes and dislikes in- 
volving individuals and groups. 
From & leader of the stature of 
Dange one expected а clear-cut 
alternative lime to assure tbe 
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CPI has been making some efforts — however 
inadequate — to givo second place to seats and first 
place to unity of Leftand democratic forces. If 
people like Promode Dasgupta undermine it from, 
an adventurist position, people like Dange seem 
determined to undermine the process from a 
postion of acquiescence in the re-emergence of 
ira Gandhi as if that is answer to all. our 
problems. . кк Г, 
What is the alternative line Dange offers? One: 
may not be smart enough to comprehend all'the. 
nuances, but one finds nothing but a call to go back 
to Indira Gandhi because she and her party are- 
likely to get back to power either by themselves or 
in coalition with some others. Can this be the line. 
of the Communist Party of India, or of any genuine-., 
ly Leftist or democratic party wedded to the goal 
of socialism and аошагиш? Is the ргошойоңв:0 
the caste appeal con to one section of the bour- 
geoisie as Dange evidently would like us to believe? 
Does Indira Candhi become , the beacon-light. of . 
socialism merely because the Janata party or Charan - 
Singh is for the time being opposed to her? Is it^ 
the case that it is the job of the Communists to re- 
surrect Mother and Son and the Holy Ghost and 
not to fight both authoritarianism and oommuna- 
lism? ý H 
Surely Dange must offer something much more 
positive than that if he isto sound credible. With 
his record as a working class leader with the longest 
experience and as a Leftist theoretician, Dange 
should be able to do better than ask the Commu- 
nists to become once again the tail of the Congress 
led by the Lady. One expects at least this much. And 
certainly not a species. of capitulationism, with 
the imperious lady condescending to accept obei- 
sance. Г] com 
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_ Upper Class Politics . 


. {Conid from page 6) 
The ultimate victims of this game 
will: be the poorer sections of 


. It is not only that the internal 
socio-economic and political'oon- 
tradictions have become sharp, but 
the capitalist system of production 
has also attained a level of growth 
at whioh it cannot remain immune 
to the, international game: of the 
imperialist powers . The latest ex- 


(Andhry Pradesh) during which. 
mero- 2,000: persons were 
rated; 1 goting and arson on a 
scale, took place. Stirrings 


were also noted at Ape a 
pA ат Calcutta im West Ben- 
gal, Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh 


in Maharashtra. 


Aurdngabad 
: should. remember that these 


These danger signals should not 
be. ignored in the larger interests 
of: а mnlti-nationality and. multi- 


fully exploited by agencies that 
pretend to Бе not interfering in 
MR и! affairs" of other 


workers to. their folds — for exam- 

Bahuguna s somersault, Shahi 

's 180-degreo turn, towards 

, Indira Gandhi, apnea ‘about 
Jagjivan Ram, 

attempts in Maharashtra to main- 


miling the nation has become the LY 


сопсетп of" x handfnl of persons 
. +— moreblatantlpthan ever:before: 
Rolitics is коша more and 


more personakand'the first anxiety - 


ef political leaders is: to. win the 
of vested ‘interests and 
houses so as to acquire 


enaugh. fin 
and win the elections. 
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dra Shekhar's., 


urces.to fight . 


True to their class understand- 
ing, they are indifferent to the 
electorate — more than half of 
whom are below the poverty Нов. 
The lack of concern for the un- 
organised electorate is confirmed 
by the failure of the bourgeois 
parties to go to the people 


explain their standpoints on m 
crucial issues affecting the masses.’ 


Democretic fanctioning in India, 
ironically enough, has evolved 
into а system of governance which 





excludes the common people and 
offers rio solution to their woes 

Aag e sufferings 
The style at fanctioning of the 
bourgeois parties. is unlikely 10 
change, the crisis will deepen 
further, the SERA of tho 
masses will i It is ih such 
a situation that the entire Left 
has the responsjbility: of ; forging 
ahead by involving the people: in 
its programmes and policies. [] 
' E December. 2 
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is that, soclo-cconomically, West Bengal has . А à у 
decayed ft, "To at has gone down to the seventh position Оп polities! aspects of- the ptóblom, he’ showa hat thé 


Congress, in framing the Constitution, went back on almost 

in income and to the sixth in'literacy. Many big, тене шка idea of the despicable 

ee quail шше, dtl engineering, cotton ‘strong Centre” Indira Gandhi used to 
textile, drugs and ch industries, have gone to break non-Co Governmen est Bengal, and crush 
hardly any modern: sop bas come into the Marxists and ће 

there. Calcutta has become a medium port and Dum 
Dum has lost all ог international 
Stato ores tho heaviest 1003 of the unemployed West 


Pakistan have been very well are 
much better off than wore beforo migrated — but 
rehabilitation has eluded’ the Bengali refugees. While West E 
Bengal hay degenerated, the other eastern States have bad their The Agony of West Bengal 

972 West Bengal had decayed so moch that the cente | (4 study of the causes of the decay of 
West Bengal and Ron: deyelopmeni 
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SATURDAY 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


TE count-down has begun. The candi- 
dates have started parading themselves 
before the electorate: the season of kissing- 
the-baby has set in. For the next three 
weeks, the country will be exposed to the 
full blast of an all-out campaign with no 
holds barred. 

It is not unusual for political partizs to 
count their chickens before еу are 
hatched. But this time uncertainty has 
gripped every one of them so devastatingly 
that they find it difficult to do the pep talk 
even for their own followers.since everyone 
knows that all calculations ‘are based on 
premises about which there is no firm con- 
Viction. 

The range of speculations varies widely: 
for instance, some of the Indira Congress 
leaders claim that they have crossed the 
250-mark, while its opponents give it any- 
thing from 150 to 200. The.speculation 
on the Janata score ranges from its own 
claim of about 200 to its opponents giving 
tit between 90 and 100. The Lok Dal cleims 
for itself: 100 while its partner-in-govern- 
ment, the Congress-U, does not expect it 
to get more than 50 but the Janata patu- 
rally places this still lower. As for the 
Congress-U, the expectations are fairly 
steady, between 50 and 55. Curiously, 
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as also their adversaries place their score 
between 80 and 90, while some of their 
other supporters agree with their oppo- 
nents, bringing this down to 50 or 60. 

It would therefore be a futile exercise at 
this juncture to venture on any reliable 
forecasts. However, certain trends are 
worth noting. Over the selection of candi- 
dates there has noticeably been a good 
deal of discontent and tension this time: 
in this respect, the most conspicuous has 
been the case of the Indira Congress, in 
which the difficulty of making room for 
Sanjay Gandhi’s hard core in the list of 
candidates has been acutely felt by many 
of the senior leaders, and they generally 
fear that this may result in substantisi 
damage, namely, the loss of about 30 
seats. This is the price Indira Gandhi 
has to pay for mothering the mafia. 

The Left parties; particularly the two 
Communist parties, would definitely im- 

rove their strength in the new Lok Sabha 

use they have, for the first time since 
their split more than fifteen years ago, 
chosen to stay together on all-India scale, 
with a clear understanding of the need for 
such unity. UE 

At the other end, the Jana Sangh which, 
though it may have become the unwitting 
catalyst of disruption within the Janata, 








some of the supporters of the Left parties 
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leading to the party’s disintegration, has 
. on its own consolidated its strength, while 
its leadership is realistic enough to concede 
that this time it will have. to take a defen- 
sive position. By and large, it has decided 
to depend less, both for resources and per- 
sonnel, on its allies within the Janata 
party, and consequently, it will concentrate 
in its own es. S od i 
On a rough-and-ready calculation, it 
would perhaps be not too wide of the 
mark to expect that the strength of the 
Jana Sangh on the Right and the two 
Communist parties on the Left in the new 
_Lok Sabha, may be more or less the same, 
that is, anywhere between 60 ahd 80. . 
Apart from these two’ stable elements in 
terms of their steadfastness unaffected by 
the epidemic of defection and their well- 
knit party organisations, the rest of the 
political spectrum has become a totall 
undefinable mess — the proof of whic 
.can be seen in the number of candidates 
' being larger by fifty per cent over the 1977 
list. This time, the voter on his párt may 
display his shrewdness by voting in the 
main for candidates with а record of char- 


acter, irrespective of party labels, barring. 


the regions where caste or communal 
polarisation has become acute. . ' 
- Meanwhile; individual leaders of weak 
mettle have -been behaving without any 
sense of. self-respect. Sardar Swaran Singh, 
for instance, was found at the very ele- 
: venth hour to be begging for support from 
the Indira Congress to stand as an Inde- 


: pendent — with promise to join it after the. 
poll — an appeal which went unheeded: 


and Sardarji missed the bus, having lost 
the confidence to face the electorate on the 
strength of his own reputation or as the 
candidate of the Congress of which he had 
once been the President. ` . ^ © 
‘But Sardarji's is not the only case of a 
total loss of nerves. After Brahmananda 
Reddy’s ignominious defection to the. 
Indira Congress, reports are current that 
some more Andhra Congress stalwarts 
sent an emissary to Indira Gandhi offering 
to come over to her side, an offer which, 
while not spurned, has been held over till 
after the poll. But such traffic is not one- 
way. Dr. Chenna Reddy, naturally feeling 
insecure, is reported to be etting ready. 
to make overtures to the other side. On 
the other hand, as the spectre of Indira's 
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re-emergence rises, it would not be surpris- 
ing if quite a few of her opponents cease 
fire among themselves to put up a common 
stand against her, or more pointedly 
against the candidates marked out as be- 
longing to her son's coterie. 

АП this will certainly not end with the 
election. After the poll, tħe comings and 
goings among these groups.are likely to be 
more extensive- and startling; The Open 
virtually becoming 
the order of the day. Even if the 
Janata Party can keep Jagjivan Ram 
within its stable at present, there is no 
guarantee that he will! not bolt after the 
poll. Conversely, one cannot rule out that 
In a situation of checkmate, when no party 
will find it. easy to form.a government, 
another hodge-podge coalition of disparate 
elements — a loose variant of the Janata 
1977 — may emerge under the leadership 
of the very same Jagjivàn Ram.. А pros- 
pect which Indira dhi will certainly 
try to prevent and her opponents equally 
certainly will try their best to push through.. 

Meanwhile, the election campaign goes 
on under auspices neyer so grim. What : 
has happened in Assam'where the election 
is indefinitely postponed because of conti- 
nued violence, need not be dismissed as 
an unpleasant e ception. There аге many 
areas which are afflicted with tensions,| and 
the slightest рооза may touch off an 
explosion. e situation in Bihar, for 
instance, with caste politics reaching a 
critical point, may go out of control. 

In such a background, the protést march 
against high prices by the.Janata big-wigs 


-in the Capital this week was an amazing 


electioneering gimmick, with! which many 
of the leaders may be’ getting ready to 
catch votes — without realising that the 
voter can no longer be deceived by such 
stunts: nobody can be fooled about the 
responsibility of these very leaders for the 
price rise as they share the guilt in equal 
measure with Charan Singh for thé infia- 
tion, since they were all of Janata Gov- 
ernment till only the day before yesterday. 

The voter may Sh pe such cavalier 

liticking with as much severity as he did 

dira Gandhi for her; Emergency barely 
thirty-three months ago. For the present 
politicians will go on whistling in the dark. 
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CHALLENGE BEFORE DALITS 


The Long March: 
What Next? | 


T= Long March on December 6, 1979, planned 

jointly by the Dalit and non- leadership, to 
get the Marathwada University renamed after Dr 
B.R. Ambedkar, passed off peacefully. The fear of 
violent conflict and confrontation between high-caste 
Hindus and the Dalits proved to be wrong. 

Despite prohibitory orders banning satyagraha and 
demons rations, thousands of ‘Long Marchers’ par- 
ticipatec in the morcha. More than 6,000 wero 
arrested in Aurangabad, while around 48,000 courted 
arrest throughout the State. In Nagpur, the satya- 

_ graha tcok a violent turn and the police resorted to 
firing. Four ofthe satyagrahis were killed and seve- 
ral were injured. The satyagraha was not confined 
to Marathwada and Vidarbha. Many districts and 
taluks witnessed satyagraha and processions in sup- 
port of renaming the university. 

The Long March and the satyagraha were suppor- 
ted by a large number of organisations — Mahatma 

- Phule Samta Pratisthan, Pune, Yuvak Kranti Dal, 

Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini, Vishamta Nirmulan 
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Samiti, Dalit Panthers, Dalit Yuvak Aghadi, Maas 
Movement, Rashtra Seva Dal, Maharashtra ‘Dalit 
S Namantarvadi Kriti Samiti, Swatantra 
Sainik Sanghtna, Matang Samaj Sengharsh Samiti, 
Jaibhim Nagrik Kriti Samiti, Banjare Yuvak 
Aghadi, Banjara Samaj Sudharak Sangh, Ambedkar 
Yuvak Sanghtna, Marathwada Vidyapeeth Naman- 
tarvadi Kriti Sahyog Samiti, Bharatiya Depressed 
Classes League (Maharashtra State), Yuva Janata 
and Namantsrvadi Students’ Action Committee. 
The political parties committed to the cause of re- 
naming the university were the Congress(I), Parallel 
Congress, Janata Party, All-India Republican Party 
(Gavai), Forward Bloc, Peasants’ and Workers’ 
Party, CPI, CPI(M), Lal. Nishan, Lok Dal and 
Sharmik Sanghtna. The CITU, AITUC, HMS and 
Sarva Shramik Sangh articulated their support. 

The decision regarding the Long March was taken 
‘on July 22, last. It was planned that around one 
lakh ple would march to Aurangabad to pressu- 
sie tho. Government to implement its decision to 
rename the oniversity. It may be recalled that both 
Houses of the Maharashtra Legislature passed a re- 
solution unanimously to this effect on July 27, 1978. 
That was in fulfilment of the promise given by the 
then Chief Minister, Vasantdada Patil, to the Dalit 
Panther leaders on May 1, 1977, at the time of the 
50th annual celebration of Dr Ambedkar's Mahad 
satyagraha launched to assert the right of the Dalits 
to take water from the lake. 

That decision on the part of the Maharashtra 
Legislature let loose a reign of terror on the Dalits 
in Marathwada. This was manifested in killing of 
people, molestation and rape of Dalit women, burn- 
ing of their houses and huts, pillaging their busties, 
rendering them homeless, shunting them ош of 
villages, polluting drinking water wells, killing of 
their cattle and refusal to them work. There was 
a naked display of caste hatred and beastly lowli- 
ness of the worst poasible type. i х 

Аз а result of the caste violenos, the Dalita 
forced to keep quiet about their demand, But after 
a few months the issue was revived. However, the 
Chief Minister, Sharad Pawar, asked them not to 

for itin view of the Zila Parishad elections. 

the elections were over, he came ош with the 
excuse of general instability in the oountry and the . 
police revolt. It was generally feit that the Govern- 
ment had lost interest in the issue. But when the 
decision ingthe Long March was taken, the 
Chief Minister pleaded that after tho forthooming 
Lok Sabha elections the question. of renaming 
would be considered. But the leadership refused to 
oblige the Chief Minister. 

The determination of the pro-changers (Naman- , 
tarvadi) produced a strong reaction among the no- 
changers (Namantar Virodhi). In July-August 1978, 
the Namantar Virodhi group was organised by a 
Citizens committee — Marathwada Nagrik Samiti — 
and a Students’ Action Committee. They provided 
an ideology of hatred and contempt towards the 
Dalits, Their agitation focused the misuse of the 
PCR Act, arrogant behaviour of the Dalit leadership 
sand the issue of, reservations and concessions. Ths 
Nagrik Samiti and the Students’ Action Committee 
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chose to mobilise support against the Long March 
and satyagraha on rather different issues. They des- 
cribed the Long March as “ап agression оп the land 
of Marathwada,” attack on the identity of the горо, 
and outsiders’ interference іп Marathwada’s ; 
They threatened that if this went on, they would 
have no alternative except to demand an indepen- 
dent Marathwada. They gave a call for an all-Mara- 
thwada Bandh on Deoember 6. 


The Government, learning from last year's experi- ' 


ence, decided to provide efficient police bandobast. In 
the middle of November itself prohibitory orders 
banning processions, padyatras and demonstrations, 
without prior permission, till December 12 were pro- 
mulgated. The participants in the Long March were 
stopped far from the boundaries of Marathwada. 
Thousands of such participants were arrested. At 
some places they resorted to lathi charge also. 
Mobile SRP and wireless units patrolled the sensitive 
areas. The police authorities went to the rural areas 
and helped in setting up citizens’ peace committees. 
In fact, in the five districts of Marathwada, 4,067 
` peace committees were established. "Tho elaborate 
arrangements made by the police gave the impres 
sion of what Baba Adhav called a “police raj" in 
Marathwada. It is true that the attitude of the police 
was harsh towards the pro-changers vis-a-vis the no- 
changers. There was no reason to arrest tho leader 
from Pune who exhorted the high-caste Hindus to 
shed their prej and asked the Dalits to broaden 
their political outlook. f 
Had the Maharashtra administration not adopted 
tho policy of stopping and arresting the participants, 
in the Long March, the organisers would have achi- 
eved the target of one lakh people going over to 
Aurangabad. The Dalit Panthers’ leaders claim that 


about 48,000 people got themselves arrested through- - 


out the State. But the number of people who could 
reach Aurangabad was not very high. It is estimated 
that only four to five thousand could sucoeed. 

The Long March was totally unorganised. One 
reason may be the imprisonment of prominent 
leaders. But the leaders should be blamed for doing 
nothing except giving the call for the Long Maroh. 
The objectives were not properly explained. No 


clear strategy to mobilise the Dalit and non-Dalit ` 


masses was formulated. Intended and unintended 
effects of the Long March were not anticipated. In- 
adequate arrangements and absence of planning 
were the hallmarks of the march. Consequently, 
those who had come from outside were disillusioned. 

` They expected something very important to happen, 
but nothing of that kind happened. They saw no 
point in simply getting arrested, and therefore many 
of them escaped arrest. The participants did not 
listen to any of the instructions of the leaders. One 
leader who attempted to make a speech was first 
asked to disclose his caste. Sinoe ho belonged to a 
high caste group, he was not allowed to speak. 

There also appears to have been a failure to cor- 
relate the non-issue of renaming with other real pro- 
blems of social equality and economic deprivation. It 
is not accidental that the students of the Medical 
College, belongiog to the progressive organisations, 
alone came out with the slogan ‘Renaming for social 
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-Dhale, described the Long Ma 


equality" and ‘‘We want justice." It is evident that 
the leadership of the Long March did not possess 
clarity on: basic issues or a proper perspective. 

Still, the Long March did not degenerate into 
oomplete chaos and disaster, thanks to the timing. 


. One shudders to think of the consequences of such 


a step if the factor of the forthooming elections had 
not been present. The ‘‘caste Hindus” were not im- 
terested in beating up the Dalits or in teaching them 
а lesson. When the Long March decision was an- 
nounced, the Lok Sabha elections were out of sight. 
The factor of elections had a salutary effect on the 
march. The no-changers' decision to lie low might be 
based on éxpediency and not on any change of 
heart. : 


It is heartening that a largé number of non-Dalit 
leaders took the initiative in taking up the cause of 
the Dalits. Dr. Baba Adhav, an erstwhile Socialist, 
and Yuvak Kranti Dal leaders werein the forefront. 
In 1978, it was difficult to involve the non-Dalit 
masses ih the agitation. But this time an attempt was 
made. The traditional Dalit leaders do not seem to 
be happy with this development. They do not want 
any dent in their hegemony lover the Dalit masses. 
One of the leaders of the Movement, Raja 
as a political stunt 
and demanded the establishment of a ‘Bouddha’ 
(Buddhist) University. The Dalit Panthers were keen 
to have their separate satyagraha and maintain a sep- 
arate particularistic identity.: In fact they offered a 
separate satyagraha under the leadership of Savita 
Ambedkar, widow of Dr B.R. Ambedkar. The 
Gavai faction of RPI extended support to the Long 
Maroh, but had a programme of ‘Jail Bharo’ 


separate 1 
` бот November 28 onwards. It has now їпйереп-. 


dently announced the suspension of the Namantar 
agitation till the elections are over. 

In this context, the attitude of the nonDalit 
leaders should be considered., Dr Baba Adhav and 
the YKD leaders have a particular penchant for ap- 
proaching the Dalits alone on the question of social 
equality. Their singular failure has been to take the 
non-Dalit masses into confidence. Their moves, there- 
fore, adversely affected the position of the Dalits in 
the rural areas. Even.in the Long March, the parti- 
cipation of non-Dalit masses was. insignificant. The 
overwhelming majority of those who were arrested - 
belonged to the Dalit groups, The non-Dalit activists 
alone courted arrest and not others (Professor Arun 
Kamble of Dalit Panthers claims that out of the 
48,000 arrested, 37,000 belonged to the Dalit Pan- 
thers organisation). It ig time that the non-Dalit 
leaders seriously reoonsi their stand towards 
social questions. : à ` 

The Long March exposed the political parties’ 
hypocritical posturos. In July 1978, the Janata Party 
was keen to support the Dalits. Now, right from 
S.M. Joshi to local level leaders they want to respect 
the caste susceptibilities of high-caste Hindus. The 
Aurangabad unit of the Janata Party has abandoned 
its earlier firm stand on the question of renaming the 
university. All the three Congress Parties — Cong- 
геза(1), Congress(U) and Parallel Congress — are 
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MAINSTREAM 


IAEA: Hurdles 


to Nuclear —- 


Development 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


/ 


T= energy crisis and international cooperation for 
AG a іше peaceful uses of nuclear energy — 
this could ully have been the theme of the Inter- 
nationel Atomic Energy Agency’s General Con- 
ference held in India’s Capital. But this was hardly so 
because the world’s most developed nations, and the 
United States in the first place, appeared to be mor- 
tally afraid of the developing nations tapping nuclear 
energy. This was made crystal clear by the interven- 
tion o^the American delegate in the general debate, 
&ccording to whom even reprocessing of spent fuel 
by developing countries represents a hazard in res- 
pect of potential proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

“Protracted retrievable storage of fuel from most 
current type reactors is safe and economically oom- 
petitive with reprocessing. There is growing agree- 
ment chat reprocessing is not essential for waste 
management”. This is the official American stand- 
point as expounded at the IAEA conference. As 
against this, the oonference President, Dr H.N. 
Sethna declared forthrightly: Plutonium extracted 
from spent reactor fuel cannot be weapon-grade. 
This ic a declaration which has yet to be challenged 
by a ае nuclear scientist. Why then this 
American on reprocessing spent fuel, why this 
willingiess to enlarge on the area of future hazards 
to pub ic health by maintaining “pro retriov- 
able storage of fuel from current type reactors’? 

The IAEA, the conference just held in New Delhi 
has made clear, is primarily an instrument in the 
bands ef nuclear weapon states for what, as the 
Indian oontribution to the conference put it, was a 
regulatory rather than a promotional role. And even 
in respect to its regulatory role, performed through 
the dewising and perfection of “‘safeguard” systems, 
the LAEA’s concern was over curbing not vertical 
proliferation but rather horizontal proliferation. 

Witt countries like the United States and a num- 
ber of Western nations, this had become an obsession 
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" delegate, that measures be 


beyond reasoning, which undoubtedly showed up in 
the tilted style of the IAEA's operations. But it is 
interesting to note that in the American nuclear 
empire many cracks have developed. Not only does 
the challenge come from countries like India, with 
growing support from an array of developing coun- 
tries — Brazil, Tanzania and Nigeria were outstand- 


' ing in this respect — but also from the United 


States’ NATO partners, Italy for instance. 

This is how the Italian delegate put it: ‘“The need 
for а more accurate examination of IAEA priorities, 
with a view to limiting the present trend leading us 
to ever-increasing budgets, worries us. We feel it 
necessary to pursue any possible limitation to all 
general expenditures and all costs not directly linked 
to operational and institutional programmes of the 
Agency. This applies in particular to the manage- 
ment ofthe new International Centre in Vienna and 
all programmes not having an immediate priority.” 
And to drive have the point. “We remain convinced 
that we should not try to seek new unilateral solu- 
tions beyond existing international agreements and 
that we should avoid casting doubts on our real 
will to solve the main problem we are facing today, 
which is to provide enough energy to allow the 
world to survive and progress in an acceptable socio- 
economica] equilibrium." 

‘The Italian delegate's allusion was probably to 
the new International Plutonium Management which 
the IAEA is busy devising. According to this system, 
the plutonium that countries like India might extract 
from reprocessing of spent nuclear fuel or other 
sources like fast breeder reactors will be stored with 
the Agency under protection of the heavily weighted 
Board of Governors of the. IAEA. It will be 
‘accounted for, and returned to the owner nation 
on legitimate demand ,— the legitimacy being pre- 
sumably subject to the IAEA's judgement. The ques- 


tion however was: Will the new International Pluto- 


nium Management apply to nuclear weapon states - 
as well or only to the nuclear have-nots? To this 
question, posed by this writer, the IAEA Director- 

» Dr Sigvard Eklund, had no precise answer. 
But with the straight forwardness of a scientist he 
acknowledged that this was one of the “complexi- 
ties" presented by the problem of international plut- 
onium management, which had yet to be solved. 
One can, however, take it that despite the efforts of 
men like Dr Eklund, the United States and other 
nuclear weapon power will never agree to havo their 
share of plutonium and enriched weapon-grade 
uranium placed under international care, even if the 
Agency is well disposed towards the developed 
nations, if for no other reason than the vital budge- 
tary sustenance they provide. 

The IAEA's New Delhi conference has been useful 
at least in focussing attention on the one-sided 
manner in which the nuclear non-projiferation ques- 
tion was being treated in international forums. It 
‘was good to find India taking an eminent lead in the 
assault on the discriminatory and tilted application 
of the NPT. India's stand, projected by the Indian 
taken to curb nuclear 
weapon stockpiles and end all future manufacture of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Í SCRAP BOOK 


Our Reporters 
at Large. 


ғ [=н newspapers have carried 


a small item, datelined London 
December 7, which carried a brief 
report of the British Government 
statement derecognising the Pol 
Pot regime in Kampuchea. The 
Lord Privy Seal, Sir Ian Gilmour, 
told the House of Commons: 
*We can no longer re Pol 
Pot as leading an c ve Gov- 
ernment in Cambodia." 


This is no: doubt an important, 


development: it means that British 
policy, even under the present 

ory Government, has found it 
hard to toe the Peking line back- 
ed by Washington, insisting on 
the fiction of recognising the Pol 
Pot Goverhment as the only re- 
presentative оѓ: Kampuchea, a 
pretence that can no longer be 
sustained by the UK. Its impact 


‚оп the position in the United 


Nations will be significant, be- 
cause 
bloc had во long backed the 
Chinese obduracy, recognising Pol 
Pot to represent Kampuchea in 
the world today, 

This shift in the British position 
has been brought about the 
reoent exposures by the urch 
bodies and the OXFAM relief 
team providing a clear picture of 


the true state of things in Kam-- 


puchea, where Pol Pot апа his 
cronies have logt all hold. The 
present position of the British 
Government brings it in line with 
the position taken by New Delhi 
which recognises no Government 
in Kampuchea. 
And yet, surprisingly, neither 

the PTI man in London nor any 
of the London-based correspon- 
dents of some of tho leading 
Indian dailies have sent any dee- 


An AD glaring alip on the 
part of the Indian correspondents 
cooling their heels in London is 
their failure to take note of very 
important statements by Noro- 
dom Sihanouk in his recent book 
Chronicles of Hope and War. 
Sihanouk, who for long enjoyed 
Peking’s hospitality, has now 
come to Paris. In his book, 

Sihanouk makes a revealing point, 
that “the actual (Vietnamese) 
presence in my country, however 
unpleasant and humiliating it 


may be to us Khmers, constitutes 
the only, and rather imperfect, 
protection against massacre by 
Ho s of Pol Pot." Siha- 

actually pays tribute to the* 
Vietüamese for their aid in the 
war against the US and its stooges 
in Kampuchea as decisive; Amu- 
singly, he found on his return to 
Kampuchea. after liberation that 
Pol Pot had turned almost а me 
galomaniac : “comparing himself 
with рер] and Caesar." 


distinguished British jour- 
Nis Martin Woollacott, has 
reported in The Guardian, : 


` London, on Sihanouk’s views in 
‘a big way quoting from his, book. 


Here is a subject which an Indian 
correspondent.should never have 
missed. But' there was not a Jipe 
from our fairly well-paid repor- 
ters parking: in London. 


| e 


Nearer home, I noticed another 
interesting item missed by Delhi's . 
corps. At the month-long 
India International Trade Fair 
just concluded in New Delhi, the. 
Chinese pavilion was a major 
daw, In fact, it won an stiles 
om the Т; Fair Authority 
for бык ieri display”. What 
was a most interesting point for: 
a newsman was the conspicuous 
absence in the entire pavilion of 
any portrait or sculpture piece of 
or quotation from Chairman 
Mao. In any other country — 
leave alone | Hong Kong with its 
army of China-watóhers — this 
omission would have been first- 
class -news. But not so with our 
own реи it seems. 
| 


‘Precis’ Reporting 


When Pm in a tight corner, 
wortied about a hole in my 
Wall” Steet there’s a pile of 

all Street Journal sitting 
there and Iican ‘always rely on 
them to provide me with a 


story...Of oourse that’s, how 

all overseas journalists work, 

mer read the local newspapers 
send back nos reports. 





US-Iranian Crisis 
Background ` 
and Issues 


BAREN RAY 


А 


. - М T . 

Us-Iranian political crisis is now over a month 
old and does not yet show any sign of carly or 
easy всіціоп. In more senses than Опе the US- 
Iranian confrontation is different from any other 
previour conflict between imperialism and the people 
ofa Third World country. It will be interesting to 
remind ourselves of the background of the present 
crisis which was by the US Government 
admittirg the deposed Shah into the United States 
against -he well-known demand of the Iranian Revo- 
'Iution that the Shah must be returned to Iran to face 


Already towards the end of 1978, during the last 
weeks of the Shah's stay in Iran, there was a US 
decision en the Shah to go to the United 


visaging 
States. When the Shah left Iran for Egypt on January. 


16, 1979, leaving his nominee, Shahpur Bakhtiar as 
the Minister, the next day President 
Carter said : “He is now in and later he will 
come te our own country.” But the Shah went to 
Morocco thinking he might still be called baok to 
Iran and did not want to be “contaminated” by hav- 
ing taken political rafuge in the USA. But after 
Khomeini’s return to Iran, after the fall of Bakhtiar 
and the take-over by the revolutionary elements, there 
was no nore hope and he wanted to go to the USA, 
but by then US policy had changed. ` 
By February, after Khomeini had assumed real 
power, the USA decided not to sever relations with 
the new revolutionary regimo and embarked ona 
now pdlicy to save long-term US interests. Even in 
the face of massive anti-US actions by the Iranian 
' people, the US Government, ) 
to maiatain relations with the now regime, hoping 
to be able to'influence the turn of events in Iran and 
savo its interests. The strategy consisted of never 
reoogniring or directly contacting Khomeini but deve- 
loping ап understanding . with so-called moderate 
elements like Prime Minister Mehdi Bazargan and 
Foreign Minister Dr. Ibrahim Yazdi and acting in 
variousunderhand ways to infervene in their favour 
in their struggle against the Khomeini radicals. On 
February 14 there took place a one-day take-over of 
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with its efforts . 


the US Embassy in Teheran by the Iranian masses— 
a foretaste of events to come. d 

By thistime the Shah was approaching the US 
Administration through his former Ambassador 
Ardeshir Zadedi and later through old friends like 
Dr. Kissinger and Governor of New York Nelson 
Rockefeller. From January he had the services of 
Robert Armao, а Rackefeller public relations man 
who had been till August 1978 the official greeter of 


` New York City. David Rockefeller, Chairman of 


Chase Manhattan Bank, gave him another senior 
aide,Joseph Reed, who usually arranged Rockefeller’s 
trips abroad. Reed visited 26 coun from Jan 

to arrange for the Shah's residence. к Hassan of 
Morocco did hot want the Shah to stay for too lon 
in his country, and the other countries approached 
were not agreeing. Meanwhile Kissinger was pressing 
the Carter Administration. Later it was Kissinger 
himself who got the British Government to agree to 


Jet the shah into the Bahamas. On March 30 the 


Shah arriyed in the Bahamas with Armao as his chief 
of staff. But it was understood that this would be a 
temporary arrangement. . 

Kissinger met US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
in early April pressing him on behalf of the Shah, 
but it was still no go. president Carter shortly after- 
wards sent a mee goto Kissinger saying that per- 
haps the Shah would be admitted some time later but 
the time was certainly not yet right. In April Kis- 
singer himself went to Mexico. The Mexican Govern- 


-ment did not want the Shah but ultimately agreed to 


grant а three-month temporary stay visa. David 
Rockefeller and Kissinger renewed their pressure 
upon the Carter Administration. ү, 

While these powerful pressures were building up 
outside the US Administration, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as well as the US Embassy in Teheran 
had warned against admitting the Shah into the 
USA. But these preasures would subsequently prove 
to be the stronger. By late July the State Depart- 
ment sent an urgent message to the acting US Ambas- 
sador Laingen in Teheran saying that pressures 
were mounting for the Shah’s admission before Octo- 
ber. During the summer the Teheran Embassy was 
strengthened with additional steel doors and more 


marine guards were despatched to keep the mob 


away in the event of any mass attack, in order to 
gain time to destroy the secret code, papers and 
сашршеш- But when the attack did take place it was 
quick and massive that all the files were apprehended 
including papers about this particular decision. 

Later in summer, the Mexican authorities agreed to 
let the Shah stay beyond “the initial time limit and 
the State Department informed Ambassador Laingen 
accordingly. By this time Vice-President Mondale 
also joined the game and began to press the Ad- 
ministration. in favour of the Shah. For eight 
months, it seems, President Carter and Secretary of^ 
State Vanco resisted pressure from the Shah’s friends. 
During this period Kissinger accused the Adminis- 
tration of being weak and unable to stand by an old 
and ‘trusted ally and reducing the Shah to the posi- 
tion of a “Flying Dutchman” unable to find a refuge. 
These pressures and a hes had become such a 
regular affair by then that the State Department . 
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appointed a senior official, David Newsom, Under- 
Secretary for Political Affairs, specially to deal with 
all matters concerning the Shah. The Rockefeller 
man Reed was supposed to contact Newsom. 

Meanwhile Ambassador Laingen had been made 
to understand that the Shah’s admission would take 
place after the US policy of helping the so-called 
“moderate” elements like Bazargan and Yazdi to 
consolidate their position against Khomeini and the 
radical elements had succeeded. By September Reed 
began telling Nowsom that the Shah was becoming 
Ш іп Mexico and needed to come into the United 
States for treatment. In October Vance conferred 
with Iranian Foreign Minister Yazdi in New York at 
the United Nations in what was the first high-level 
meeting between the two Governments. 

At this stage the US Administration was hopeful 
and thought that with time some compromise would 
be possible with the Bazargan Government but the 
State Department did not yet accept the illness re- 
ports by the French doctors who have been treating 
the Shah. David Rockefeller arran for US doctor 
Benjamin Kean of New York Hospital’s Cornell 
Medical Centre to go to Mexico and examine the 
Shah. Kean diagnosed that the Shah had a history 
of lymph cancer. On October 16 Reed called at 
Newsom’s office. 

US officials were surprised by this new aspect and 
the State Department discussed the medical] report. 
On October 19 there was discussion among the 
Preaident's senior foreign policy advisers. The meet- 
ing did not think of denying a visa to the Shah. 
Vanoe said he had to be admitted on humanitarian 
grounds but the Iranian authorities must be told in 
advance and asked for assurances about Embassy 
security. On October 20 an urgent telegram was sent 
to Ambassador Laingen informing him that the 
President and the Secretary of State had decided to 
let the Shah in for a few days' treatment. On October 
21 Ambassador Laingen met Yazdi and Bazargan. 

For months the matter had been debated by the 
members and advisers of the Carter Administration 
and the danger of capture of the Embassy through 
massive mob attacks and all its members being held 
as hostages had been specifically expected. At ono 
meeting President Carter is reported to have asked 
those pressing for admitting the Shah: "When the 
Iranians take hostages what will you advise me 
then?” 

It has been argued in some reports that US 
officials thought that may be the Shah was really 
dying. But both calculations that the Shah was going 
to die soon or that the reaction in Iran to his ad- 
mission to the United States would not be strong 
proved to be totally wrong. After the Shah’s arrival 
in New York, there were formal Iranian Govern- 
ment protests on October 26, 30, 31 and November 
1. On October 31 both Bazargan and Yazdi went 
to Algiers to participate in the celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the beginning of the Algerian 
national liberation struggle. Ambassador Laingen 
had arranged for their meeting there with Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, the US President's National Security 
Adviser. This arrangement had been made in secret 
aud kept unknown to Khomeini. 
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When all this became known in Iran there was an 
explosion of mass anger. On November 1, Ayatollah 
Khomeini spoke on the radio and television calling 
on the Iranian people to act against this ker 
against the Iranian Revolution. To be exact, Yazdi 
and Barargan had warned the Americans that the 
Iranian people would never believe in the Shah's 
illness but had nevertheless promised protection for 
the Embassy. On November 1, following Khomemi's 
call, demonstrations against the US Embassy had 
begun to take shape, but thanks to interventions by 
Yazdi and Bazargan they never moved towards the 
Embassy and the expected attack on the Embassy 
did not materialise. This made the US staff at the 
Embassy get caught off guard on November 4 when 
there were massive demonstrations to mark the first 
anniversary of the beginning of the mass uprising 
against Shah which had snowballed till Shah fied. 

On November 4 there was a massive attack on the 
Embassy and the armed students succeeded in quickly 
entering the building and taking the entire staff as 
hostages. Just at the time of the take-over Ambas- 
sador Laingen and his deputy were at tho Iranian 
Foreign Ministry. After this the Bazargan Govern- 
ment was dismissed and the Revolutio Council 
was formally declared to be the real decision-making 
authority and the source of all power, demonstrating 
the real state of affairs as it actually become 
for quite some time. 


THE above narrative has been gleaned from the 
American press It is absolutely clear that the res- 
ponsibility for oreating this present crisis rests firmly 
with the US Administration which, in spite of some 
initial hesitation, ultimately took a step of paramount 
hostility against the Iranian people, fully knowin 
what the co ces of its arrogant action woul 
be. They had known precisely that admitting the 
Shah would result immediately in a massive attack 
against the Embassy and in all its staff being taken 
as hostages. About the espionage and other illegal 
activities indulged ia by members of the Embassy, 
of their being members of the C.LA., etc, many 
details have been revealed by the secret papers cap- 
tured by the revolutionary students and subsequently 
duplicated and distributed to the world press. But 
the more serious matter is the role of the US 
Government in intervening in Iranian political 
affairs, seeking to turn the direction of the Iranian 
Revolution in accordance with its own interests. 

In fact this latest stage in US-Iranian relations, 
epitomised by the present month-old crisis, with the 
Iranians holding some fifty members of the US 
Embassy as hostages, cannot be understood and 
appreciated except against the background of 26 
years of the USA's complete domination over Iran. 
One may remember that even tho great mass u 
thatswept through Iran last year began with the 
movement to mark the 25th anniversary of the 
illegal and forcible overthrow of the legally-constitu- 
ted Government of Prime Minister Mohammed 
Mossadegh by a C.LA.-organised coup in 1953 
that had brought Shah-en Shah back and had imposed 
US domination of Iran behind the facade of the worst 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Anti-Nehru 
Vandalism — 


\ 


С.М. CHITTA RANJAN 


‚ lopment soon after the vandals had 


the dismantling of the “Nehru and New India” 


: pavilion at Pragati Maidan in New Delhi, venue of 


international exhibitions and trade fairs. The pavilion 


\ had been conceived as a permanent strücture and the 


site had been chosen in the light of that conception. ‚ 
The process of dismantling of the exhibits, thought- 


' "fully and dedicatedly arranged under the guidance 


of a-world-renowned expert, began two years ago, 
under the Morarji Desai dispensation. The recent 
protest, oven if rather late, must be welcomed, for 
several Members of Parliament, acclaimed admirers 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, had been informed of the deve- 
their dirty 
work, but theso MPs obviously did littl about it. 

Morarji Desai’s dishke of Nehru is no secret. 
Fortunately, none of his prejudices is secret. And he 
was heading a' Government in which the RSS and 
other anti-Nehru elements had a dominant position. 
The Janata Party's whole stance was not only against 
Indira Gandhi’s son, which had much’ justification; 
but also against her father whose massive contribu- 
tion during the freedom struggle, undér, Gandhi's 
leadership, and after the achievement of Indepen- 
dence not:merely as tbe first Prime Minister but as 
the chief architect of the whole edifice of Indian 
democracy оп the foundations of secularism and 
socialist ideas cannot be wished out of modern 
Indian history. 7 

The men who ruled this country for twenty-eight’ 
months as a result of Indira Gandhi and the Sanjay 
mafia running amuck and not because of their own 
merit, oould discover no alternative to Nehru’s 


` . policies despite the initial tall talk. This is true of 


^j 
А t 


J'ANDALISM indulged in by misguided’ or ignorant 


- urchins would be deplorable but can perhaps Бе : 


forgiven, for they know. not what they do. Destruc- 


кенг Ен frenzied mobs can at least be ex- 


plained cannot be excused. 

- But hoy, does one deal with calculated vandalism 

on the part of Government, on the part of some 

‘so-called national leaders who use their positions 

‘and power to get their minions to engage in the 
cn of invaluable national assets. іп an 

obsoene display of prejudice and petty-mindedness? 


Some >f our leading "historians, architects and - 


designers have come out with a strong protest against 
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` to do their bidding was clear 


both domestic structure and foreign policy. But 


` small men filled with arrogance and jealousy can 


hardly be expected to admit the facts. The present 
caretaker caricature at the Centre is only a con- 
tinuation of the bizarre set-up that the people ій 
‘their anger voted to power in 1977 and had to regret 


| _ subsequently.. 


The fact that Morarji Desai, depending abjectly 
on the RSS for staying on at the helm, was willing 
Nar from the way’ certain 
history books were withdrawn on the basis of а so- · 
called anonymous note (reported to have been prepar- 
ed by an RSS dignitary) without во much as a proper 
investigation of its contents. But, what was worse, 
the man's prejudice against Nehru surfaced again and 
again in various Ways. ; ; “ 

The pretenco of being a true Gandhian and 


To give a couple of examples. When the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund sought permission for the 
publication of Jawaharlal's letters over the years to the 
Chief Ministers, omitting if necessary some portions 
if the Government deemed that necessary because of 
security or other such valid considerations, the per- 
mission was refased. The letters were no ordinary 
circulars bat rich historical material of which the | 
people should have knowledge — publio property in 
the most comprehensive sense of the term. These 


_letters have been found to be of immense interest in 


other countries; but in our own country the' organi- 
ES і 
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sation entrusted with the task of publishing all re- 
levant material on Nehru could not publish them. 
Whether those who in recent times woke up to the 
deliberate attempt to belittle Nehru’s role over 
nearly half a century, and particularly.in the years 
of freedom, will set matters right in this regard re- 
mains to be seen. 

This question becomes important also because of 
the attitude of Morarji Desai and his cronies to the 
Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru. They would 
not altow State Governments under their central and 
Government organisations to purchase these vol- 
umes. Twelve volumes have been released so far, 
bringing us up to 1942. With three more volumes 
the dawn of Independence would be reached. But 
thereafter, the ion of the Government will be 
required to utilise considerable material concerning 
the most significant and fruitful years of Nehru's 
life and of modern Indian history. In the interests 
of historical: objectivity and truth, it is essential for 
the Morarji syndrome to be wiped out. 

Morarji Desai’s mind works in petty ways, and it 
is not surprising that the eternal flame at Teen 


Marti House hurt his jaundiced eyes. He wanted to’ 


know the cost of maintaining it. Presumably taken 
aback when told that it was not much, he had to 
hide his discorüf by ordering the installing of a 
similar flame at the Gandhi Samadhi at Rajghat. But 
lacking any aesthetic sense, he could not even ensure. 
that the flame at Rajghat was properly designed and 
placed. Rajghat is a windy place, and the flame is 
protected by a. most inelegant structure, the placing 
of it spoiling the whole atmosphere. Any good desig- 
ner and architect could have told him how it could 
-have been positioned without affecting the original 
conception of, the memorial at the hallowed spot. 
But then Morarji is not the man who needs adyice; 
he knows ; 

There is again the case of the closure of the “Hall 
of Nation-builders” at Gandhi Smriti; formerly Birla 
House; where Gandhi fell to tho assassin’s bullet. 
The hall, carefully planned jointly by the Gandhi 
Memorial Committee and the National Gallery . of 

- Modern Art, contained portraits and material rela- 
ting to 250 leaders of the freedom struggle, from 
1857 right up to Independence. Morarji’s perverse 
reason for that. piece of vandalism was that there 


should be no mention of anyone else at the spot of- 


Gandhi's martyrdom. He could as well have decreed 
in his oocksure wisdom that Jahuary 30 should not 


be observed as Martyrs Day. That seems to Вауе. 


cecaped his attention. | 
The extent to which Morarji’s petty and diseased, 
mind could go was illustrated by his reported order 
for the removal of Nehru's portraits and photo- 
graphs from ‘all: Government offloes. -Tho very 
thought that such a small man occupied for a period 
the chair oocupied by Nehru із nauseating. That he 
should constantly invoke the name of Gandhi cannot 
hide his barbarism. ` : 
: Even Morarji's animus against the memory of & 
t leader who gave him, and some others like 
fim, an importance they never deserved, does not 
explain the atrocity perpetrated on the “Nohru and 
New India” pavilion. The permanent exhibition did 
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‘numbers of people round the 


Not concern only Nehru, though inevitably he domi- 
nated the scene for long years. It concerned the 
freedom struggle in its many phases, and it concern- 
ed the great effort to build a ‘new India in the face 
of heavy odds. Theo exhibiti 
be housed in the pavilion in 1 ith 
much care and thought, to project in microoosm the 
whole story of the freedom struggle under Gandhi’s 
leadership and the growth, of free India under 
Nehru's stewardship. vi 
Prepared in the sixties under the guidance of the 
celebrated designer Charles Eames, the exhibition 
drew acclaim abroad wherever it was on show. The 
first such was in New York іп 1965 — and an 
eloquent testimony to its value is provided by 





the fact that while this exhibition drew not less than 


twenty thousand visitorsa day, the exhibition on 
Winston’ Churchill, no, small figure in the Western 
world, which was held close by around the same. 
time, drew an average of five|hundred visitors daily. 
In -France and in Japan, apart from: the well-known 
Smithsonian Institution in the USA, it was hailed as 
remarkable and as the best example of biographical 
exhibitions. The smaller version displayed in several 
Arab and African countries land in the Carribbean 
evoked equal enthusiasm. Such was the response 
that portions of the exhibition had to be donated to 
some of the countries on request, for preservation as 


ig impact on the whole 
art of exhibition. Artistic y using Indian idiom 
and а great deal of text with | the most telling effect 
on the yiewer — that was the strength of the exhibi- 
tion. It was both presentation and on of 





history. As a learned friend it, secing the exhibi- 
tion was like walking through a history book, per- 
haps thro a period of . It was the result 


of masterly use of material, 
ween serious interpretation 


grew. the outlook of tie pyst of a minor official 
during British rulo has done to a fantastic work of 
art and a fascinating display of modern Indian 


геро 
of the valuable exhibits on Nehro” (Times of India, 
December 7, 1979). > | 

Will at least now an effort be made to trace the 
exhibits and organise them іп the original form? 


scope left for adding val 
more recent times. Acoor 


(House, where’ there is 
a spot visited by large 


lyear. 
Tue qanda dsn шай е DUTY Who chinos 
to oocupy the Prime terial chair for a brief 
period cannot erase any part of history or the mem- 
ory ofthe great patriots who will be venerated by 


our own le and by rs long after the detrac- 
tors are dad аай forgotten. PEE 


enough space and which is 
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Investing in 
` Democracy | 


s 


RAYI J. MATTHAI 


"[ Principle of a ‘minimum needs programme’ is 
accepted in most developing countries. Such a 
programme would refer primarily to food, clothing, 
shelte-, education and health for the lowest income 
groups. Perhaps a corollary, if not a part of this, 
woulc a 'minimum infrastructural programme’ 
which would aim at providing the minimum suppor- 
ting facilities required for the implementation of the 
‘mininum needs programme’, These two sets of pro- 
grammes need substantial investments and the. out- 
` puts cf these investments are, in the main, physical 
and visible. То those who consider ‘democracy’ a 
prefer-ed way of life and a preferred political system 
in which to live the thought might occur that very 
little investment is made in democracy, in reinforcing 
the pclitical structure itself and in reinforcing the 
preference for the particular system over others. 
If, with growing populations, the pressures on re- 
sources increase in the developing countries, it is 


likely, particularly in democratic countries where, 


the cit-zens will ostensibly exercise periodic electoral 


choioes, that the priorities and the criteria on the- 


basis cf which resources are allocated by the Gov- 
ermmeat will tend more and more towards those 
activites which will yield quick and visible results. 
Again, in a centrally-planned democracy like India, 
it wou'd also seem likely that the tendency of the 
‘Goverament would be to control directly, perhaps 
even to appropriate, an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the resources available in the country for 
allocation. It is possible therefore that not merely 
will the proportion of allocated resources for short 
term v.sible outputs increase but also the proportion 
of Government allocated resources to the total avail- 
able resources of the country will increase, accelera- 
ting the rate of increase in the allocation of resources 
for these priorities. It is the trite proposition that 
the poor tend to have а low propensity to save, to 
form capital and to take a long-term view, the more 
so the ооогег you are. This could also be the case 
with poor countries. It is again the old dilemma of 


Prof Matthei is connected with the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad. : 
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poor democracies — “bread or liberty". It is not 
neoessary at all that the choice should be exclusive, 
but the chances are that liberty will be the casualty. 

_ The probability of this being the case in India will 
increase rapidly unless we begin to think today in 
terms of investing in democracy, of developing re- 
sources, strpctures and strategies to reinforce conti- 
nually the preference for democracy. It is not merely 
enough to invest in democracy with the object of rein- 
forcing our preference for it as а polttical system, but 
lt is also necessary, to invest in making democracy 
more real than it is today. We have a large country, 
пша опа аг акан, but as a democracy in 
‘any meaningful sense India is one of the smaller 
‘democracies of the world. It would be a luxury if 


` not perverted, in the present circumstances, to invest 


the nation's resources in 80 that a few of 
us can enjoy the oocky privilege of crowing on our 
own dunghills. To invest in democracy therefore is 
also to invest in making democracy more real, to give 
democracy а wider base, to make the democracy as 
large as the oountry. Without this we are likely to 
lose democracy itself. | 
Will our ‘allocators of resources’ invest in the 
intangibles of democracy? A major investment is in 
the right to be informed and the problem relates to 
investing in the of developing political 
awareness and self-reliance batwel ai inte. We have 
endeavoured to do so at the points of crises and 
immediately thereafter, but otherwise we seem to 
take the whole process for granted as though the 
existence of a written Constitution is a sufficient 
guarantee for the political system to function despite 
the period of obscene politics through which the 
country has gone. Law, constitutional or otherwise, 
to be effective must be defended and 
enforced by the citizenry. For this to be the reality 
the citizen must be informed. 
Sohanlal oould not get the i’s certificate.for 
his one and a half bighas to be eligible for the SFDA 
Scheme because he could not afford the bribe. 
Bhanwar wanted a Rs. 500/- loan from a nationalised 
bank under the differential interest rate scheme. 
With the number of certificates he had to get from 
the diversity of public functionaries involved, with 
bribes, travel and other sundry expenses it cost him 
Rs. 300/-. The 'bread' policy of the Government 
was to get Bhanwar out of the hands of the money- 
lender and his bare subsistence existence. Is it sur- 
prising that Bhanwar prefers the money-lender if he 
wants money to buy a milch buffalo ? Under the 
MFAL scheme the animal husbandry extension 
officer in а block brought the scheme to a halt as the 
ifying officer because his levels of extortion were 
getting out of hand and people couldn’t afford it. 
The man had merely over-estimated the market ! 
Nevertheless, the power of certification is great. 
Chunnilal worked hard at new products since the old 
ones had reduced his income to Rs. 3/-or 4/- a day for 
а variety of reasons. Ав a result of the new products 
his income rose considerably and he began to use the 
bank instead of the moncy-lender. The local police 
constable saw him withdraw a substantial sum of 
money from the bank. It was needed for raw 
materials. The policeman went to Chunni that night 
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to demand а large rake off otherwise Chunni was 
going to be charged with many crimes including the 
theft of that money. Chunni paid. The implementers 
and protectors of the ‘bread’ policies restore the ori- 
ginal balance. Hajari, Maniram and many others wero 
approaching starvation and decided to start a new 
activity in order to get themselves out of their steady 
degeneration. Transport agencies will not accept their 
products despa to’ metropolitan areas because 
‚ОГ the sales tax aod octroi problems, Lawyers aro 
willing to inform these Rs. 3/- a day villagers for Rs. 
300/- and thereafter a regular fee. The villagers do 
not know what the effects will bo, but they get 
apprehensive about the possibility of being worse off 
than before. They will, though they do not know it, 
be bound by the power of information and proce- 
dures. Kuppu got killed because he asserted his right 
to land allo to him. He refused to let it be ‘share- 
cropped' by the big farmer. These examples can go 
on endlessly. 

ТЫЗ is news for us in urban areas, particularly for 
those of us who are ignorant about rural conditions. 
This is news for other rural areas in which' similar 

' situations occur. How different people: ог rural 
groups handled or even resolved these problems is 
even more valuable news which needs to be oom- 
municated between rural areas and groups. The 
ignorant need to be informed about their rights as 

dangerous though this may seem to those 
who withhold information. They need to be educated 
about the forms, procedures and channels by and 
through which these rights can be asserted. They need 
to be educated about their democratic obligations 
and how they can and should hold the public servant 
and the politician publicly accountable. — . 

Political accountability as demanded by parliament 
and State Assemblies for all but themselves is no 
substitute for ic accountability of the local 
politician and local public servant to the, local 
target groups through public meetings. But people 
must be informed of Government schemes and 
should be educated in their operations without which 
the policy makers and implementers cannot be called 
publicly to account. The need is for information in 
the form of news, education, and the communication 
of factual and ural data through a ruralin- 
formation . support system including a rural 

. The urgent need in our democracy is for public 
accountability in this sense and not political accounta- 
bility. Yt is in this sense that the devolution and 
decentralisation of the exercise of power and autho- 
rity, of planning, of resource allocation, of expend- 
iture, and of evaluation may make public partici- 
pation in the democratic processes real. 

Consider the two-expressions that may hair 
to typify а democracy, 'freedom of speech and 
expression’ and ‘the democratic: right of a citizen to 
be informed’. It could be thought that each com- 
plements and supplements the other. Both expres- 


0] and sustains democracy, is the participation of 
the citizens. The participation ofa very small pro- 
portion of the citizenry might be expected to typify 
an oligarchy., Both the freedom and the right 
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mentioned could be regarded as necessary conditions 
of participation and the assumptionis made ina 
democracy that participation must be as wide as 
possible. Then the freedom and the right should be 
exercised and understood as widely as possible. 

Freedom of speech and expression is included in 
the Indian Constitution. If „аз а passive set of 
conditions defined in terms of the absence of legal 
constraints it would seem to grant to the bulk of 
India's on the freedom to talk to themselves 
in the dark, In a more positive sense freedom of 
nn and expression may be regarded as including 

absence of constraints, the existence of opportu- 
nities for tho citizens to express themselves, and their 
capability of using these opportünities. This would 
be the case if it is accepted that the right 
to be informed is a corollary of this freedom ina 
democraoy, or, perhaps, vice versa. The more tenuous 
the link between the freedom and the right, the greater 
the distance between expression and understanding, 
less meaningful is freedom in terms of satisfying rights 
which are regarded as essential: to the democratic 
process. ; y : 

‘Ifin the years to oome, India as amongst the 
poorest nations (per capita) of the world, the 

in relation to ‘bread’ resource allocation 
continues, there will be little investment in democracy. 
The freedom of speech, ina sense at worst, 
may no investment, but the right to be 
info cannot be regarded passively and requires 
considerable investment. 

The right to be informed -relates to a wide 
spectrum of activities, from the consequences 
of a vote to the operation of a particular scheme. 
Everyone wants water. Do the people who most 
need water understand how and. how much m 
has been spent in their area and do they understand 
why after that there is no water? Does the villager 
who most needs the intended benefits to the MFAL, 
SFAL, DPAP, and other schemes, understand the 
schemes and how he figures in them? Does he under- · 
stand that ‘malik’ aud ‘sarkar’ do not mean what they 
used to mean? Has he the information and the 
portunity to press his rights and doos he know the 
circuitous routes of doing so? Can the citizen who is 
in the greatest need depend on our democracy for his 
freedoms and his rights? 

This is the problem. If it is expressed in terms of 
‘bread versus liberty’ the allocation will be 
biased in terms, of ‘bread’, but ortunately the 
bread doesn't get to the people for whom it is intend- 

structure 


become p plaut] are supposed to have ‘freedom 
of speech on’, and, hopefully, the ‘right 
to be informed’. And without this the ‘bread’ 
licies just do not seem to work. Investment is easy 
jh substantive policies and visible structures and 
outputs of implementation. The, processes of demo- 
cracy need time and the investment is difficult for 
our 'allocatore'. But unfortunately itis the process 
that makes је and people make the democracy. 
How much and how do we invest in democracy?[] 
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Journalism: 
Yesterday. 
and | 

T omorrow ` 


KHUSHWANT SINGH ' 


[ 5» deliberately chosen a non-oommittal title: 
Journalism yesterday and tomorrow. In this 
lec-ure, if I,may designate the rambling discourse on 
which I am about to embark on as a lecture, I will 
narrate how circumstanoes mould tbe destinies of 
people, the chance-accidents that make people like 
mo beoome journalists and editors of prestigious 
papers, tho lessons that I learnt and you may !earn 
from my experiences. Itake the liberty of doing so 
thet those of you who are toying with the idea 
of becoming journalists may profit from my 


experiences. — 

As I havo said before, I had no training in journa- 
lism. In the journalism of yesterday not many who 
later found themselves editing papers went through 


This is taken from tho Janmabhoom! Trust Endow- 
ment Lecture which the autior delivered at the University 
af Mysore on November 6, 1979 
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-language. Rarely, i 


courses of journalism, or took diplomas or degrees 
to qualify for doing so. Most learnt their profession 


- in the profession itself starting as sub-reporters and 


working their way up to becoming sub-editors, special 
correspondents, fs of bureaus, assistant or 
associate editors ending up as editors. 

А second category took to journalism as a hand- 
maiden to politios—amongst them men like Gandhi 
and C. Rajagopalachari. ` 

Then there was a third category of those who 
drifted from professions where they oould not make 
good, took to writing and suddenly found themselves 
editing papers. I belonged to this third category 
I wasted 12 precious years of my life studying iud 
practicing. law. Having failed to make a living I 
became а Publio Relation Officer in our Foreign 
Ministry, then an International Civil Servant in 
Paris, & research scholar, an author of fiction and 
history, an ininerant professor teaching a variety of 
subjects ranging from contemporary Indian history 
to comparative religions in universities in the United 
ч and then editor of the Illustrated Weekly of 
n , 

If my own career has any message to convey it is 


‘simply this: You do not need to have much scholar- 


ship to become a scholar, not much learning to be- 
come a professor, not know very much of the art of 
writing to become an author, nor know the first thing 
about journalism to become the editor of the largest 
circulating journal ih the country. І am perhaps 
overstating the point that you do not have to attend 
classes in Journalism to become a journalist because 
schooling in journaliam certainly helps. One who 
knows shorthand makes a better reporter than one 
who does not. One who can type his own dispatches 
is more reliable than one who has to rely on a typist. 

course one who owns а dictaphone or a tape- 
recorder can do better in both fields). One who 
knows something about the various kinds of news- 
print, typefaces, lay-out and printing сап produce а: 
neater journal than one who does not. But that is 
as far as it goes. Schooling in journalism may take 
you far enough in the profession but unless you have 


. that something extra to go with it (and I do not 


mean an important uncle or father-in-law) you are 
not likely to make it-to the top. 

Let me now elucidate from my eleven of 
experience as editor of the Illustrated Weekly and 
later of The National Herald and now New Delhi 
what I think it takes to make а successful editor. 

First of course is the ability to handle the lan 
properly. This is not во simple as you might think. 
I can only speak of English and I say without any 
senso of superiority that not one of the Indians 
editing the couple of dozens or more of our leading 
English dailies and кш really bothers with the 

ever, you come across an 
editorial which is worded so felicitously that you 
want to say; “I wish I had written that". It is the 
same with the thousands of others who work on 
these papers and frec-lanco contributors. My chief 
pre-occupation as an editor was and is to re-write 
articles written by my colleagues and sent by con- 
tributors because they are usually confused, unneocs- 
sarily verboso and full of Indianisms inherited from 
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Victorian times. I have come to a point when I. 


automatically cross out the first two paragraphs of 
almost every article I receive because they are usually 
- wasted on preliminaries which have nothing to do 
with the subject. 

The ability to turn out a felicitous phrase ig not 
acquired by knowledge of the English grammar but 
by extensive reading — of classios of Literature, 
poetry, history, biography, science, nature. — just 
everything under: tho sun. This-habit of reading is 
unfortunately not prevalent Aron pe the journalists 
fraternity. The only advise I could give trainee jour- 
nalists is to develop the habit of ng. If you wish 
to write well, read things that are written well. You 
will not find them in Indian journals but there are 
plenty of English and American available which you 
would do well to emulate. 

Another habit I tried to cultivate amongst my staff 
was to maintain their own background reference 
material. To every new-oomer I gave an alphabetical 
register wherein they could enter facts and figures 
cli from the daily papers. А few who bothered 
to up these reference became more 
reliable than those who did not. Itis simple com- 
mon sense that if you have the facts on your linger 
tips you can string them up in an article much quio- 
ker than if you have to hunt for them ina library. 
Speed is the essence of journalism. The time-distance 
between the starting and the finishing deadline is of- 
ten short. I would. recommend the disci- 
pline of a personal referenoe-register as a must to all 

of you who aspire to success in the world of journal- 
ism- 


A most important lesson I learnt in my career and 
tried to pass on, to my younger colleagues was the 
need to specialise. Journalism has become a highly 
competitive profession and unless you make your- 
self & specialist on a particular topic you will have 
very little chance of forging ahead. It has been my 
experience that nine out of ten aspiring journalists 
who came to те be given a chance to write when 
asked “what will you write on?" reply ‘оп art, films, 
theatre, music and that kind of thing.” There is very 
limited scope for such topics and just about anyone 
armed with the required vocabulary of about 50 
words and a certain technique can ehurn out articles 
on them. What an editor wants and seldom gets are 
young people who can write on agriculture, nature, 
science, mathematics, military affairs. This does not 
really need great expertise — only a fow months of 
concentrated reading on the subject and the knack of 
communicating it to the layman in a language he can 
understand. You can takeit from me that once you 
pecie Im ear os шешн иын gott Ө e 


EE at all these things about journalism not be- 
fore but aftor I became an editor. But I did have the 
unique opportunity of watching the cataclysmic 


changes that were taking place in the technique of- 


mass communication in Europe and the United States 
for almost two decades and their gradual impact on 
India. The proportions of literacy in these continents 
was, and is, almost 100 per cent compared to the 
Indian where starting with a bare 13 per oent at in- 


dependence we were not able to go much beyond 30: 
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per cent in the first twenty years. I saw how the oir- 
culations of Kairo pean amd Aue papers which 
ша о lon hth Bs drop tni and large 


numbers fold up altogether. 

During these very years our of publications and 
climbs upwards both in шиша of сш E 
theif circulations. The oontrast hag 
sharper today than it was 20 years ago. Е 
one example. New York with а population of over 7 
millions has only two daily newspapers. Delhi with 
half that population and of that half lees than 
a third able to read and of that reading third a 
minuscule рл able to afford buying papers 
has seven y papers in English and over a dozen 
in Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi. | 

This strange phenomenon oould only be explained 


` by the fact that the revolution in the techniques of 


communication that had taken place in these ad- 
vanced countries had yet to overtake us in India. 
But overtake us it will within the next few years. Wo 
(that is those of us engaged in journalism as owners, 
or employees) must prepare ourselves for it. The 
journalism of tomorrow .in which you will inevitably: ` 
find yourself will have little relevance to the journal- 

ism of yesterday or today. 

'Let me illustrate the revolution in the techniques 
of communication by a few sls examples. When 
Christopher Columbus by mistake discovered Ame- 
rica it took over a year for the news to reach Europe. 
When Neil Armstrong landed on the moon millions 
of ple all over the. world saw the astronaut take 

ШШ first giant sep forward ж a couple of seconda 
pnm taken. It is estimated that the Munich 
Olympics — including ‘the massaore of Israeli ath- 
letes by the P.L.O. terrorists was watched by billions 
of viewers on their television 

You will appreciate that when: events сеп thus be 
seen and heard as soon as they take place, no one is 
going to bother to: wait till the next morning to plod 
through print and examine still pictures. You might 
ask “What about comment on the news?" In 
and the United States even that'is taken care of 
radio and television. There are many radio stations 
which give you news and comment by well-known 
commentators non-stop right round the clock. They 
have also evolved methods of getting listeners’ reao- 
tions by letting them ring back' and say what they 
onio comments can be heard b 
other listeners; A recent advance. in gauging feed 
is to computerise public opinion almost immediately 
after the event. The technique was tried recently when 
President Carter made his very important policy 
speech on energy. No sooner had the President 
finished speaking that a publie opinion had 
been carried out by computer and he was to that 
the reaction had not been" favourable. 

Can you doubt that the days of the fewspapers 
as we have known them are limited and it will only 
bea matter of years that they will have become 

relics of the past? Prepare yourself for а world of 
journalism where the telestar up in the heavens will 
the printing machine and'the spoken word 
will replace those written on 
soil. I learnt m 


Let me come back to my 

z (Сона оп page 34) 
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Economic Trends 
and - 2.2577 
Changes in Strategy: 


, \ 
* 


Тосон agriculture accounts for only about two- 

fifths of India's national income, it is still dorni- 
nant enough to set the pace for everything else. So 
when rulatively bountiful harvests follow а suoces- 
sion of lean years the entire economy gets a boost 


per : c 
years. It has happened again, from 1975-76 to- 
1978-75,:when the eoonomy recorded an average rate 
of growth of nearly 5.5 per cent per annum. But in 
betweer was а lean period — which also lasted four 
years — when there was hardly any increase in agri- 
cultural production over the levels reached earlier 
and national income could grow at only about 1.5 . 
_ per oen: per annum. Another fairly serious drought 
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` thing to be achieved only by the mid 


have 


appears to be taking shape in 1979-80. One cannot 
therefore be sure whether the latter half of the 19708 
had made a difference. to the long-run growth rate 
of the economy or it still remains around 3.5 рег. 
cent per annum. E 

It seems highly probable however that a process of 
acceleration has got initiated during this period. All 
the elements that could have gone into it are by no 
means clear. But there is more than tial 
evidence to suggest that some important "changes 
have been taking place in the eoonomy, and that they 
may make a perceptible diffetence over the next few. 
years. At any rate these changes need to be noted. | 

The potentially, most significant of them, and also 


the hardest to explain, is a rather dramatic. improve- 


ment in the rate of saving. According to.the estima- 
tes published by the Central Statistical Organisation ` 
(which are now regarded as the official estimates), 


' this rate has gone up from a little less than 12 per 


cent of the Net National Product in 1966-67 ta about 
14.5 per cent in 1974-75 and nearly 18.75 per cent 
in 1976-77 (all at current ket prices). A tentative 
estimate for 1978-79, offered recently by the Reserve 
Bank of India, places it at no less than 20 per oent 
of the NNP. 
One of the 

Year Plan was 


-term targets set in the First Five- 
course to raise the rate of capital 


- formation and saving in the economy to this level 


by TROT 08; But it was revised later, and tho Third 
had made it clear that this was not to be expec- 
ted till after 1975-76. The draft of the Fifth Plan had 
pushed it back still further, mentioning it as some- 
of the 1980s. 
The apparent realisation of the target by 1978-79 
comes therefore as a surprise, and requires explana- 


· Нод. .- i 
"A finit racionis o doubt whether боп really 


have This is ап area in. which statistics 
аго rather slippery and changes in or 
methods of estimation could make a diflerence. 
Moreover, in the ‘household’ sector — which in this 
context oovers all unincorpotated business enterprises 
as well — it is extremely difficult to estimate changes 


‘in commodity stocks айа investments of various other 


kinds such as in agricultural farms, 

industries and residential housing, and one must 

allow for a large margin of error. With what con- 

fidence can it then be claimed that increases in rates 

of saving (and investment) of the. order indicated 
really taken place anid (hei they are not just the 

outcome of some statistical manipulations? 

It is clear however from a close examination of 
the estimates that an increase in saving in the house- 
hold sector, corresponding to investments of the 
kind mentioned above, can at most.account for only 
one percentage point or so of the much in- 
oredse (of 8 percentage points) in the overall rate of 


saving between 1966-67 and 1978-79 that has been . ‘ 


reported. What is more, the margin of error in 
tracking down the precise. sources_of this overall 
increase need’ be only very small,as pert of the 
higher saving has been in the public sector (for 
which accounts should be available) and the rest has 
evidently come from the household sector through 
accum on of financial claims (which can also be . 
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concretely identified) against savings transferred to 
other sectors. i 

In other words, the estimated increase in the over- 
all rate of saving in the economy — from about 12 
per cent of the Net National Product in 1966-67 to 
around 20 рег oent in 1978-79 — can be acoounted_ 
for fairly convincingly and does nota to bea 
statistical mirage. Saving in the pub sector has 
gone up during this period from about 1.5 per oent 
of the Net National Product to about 4 per cent, 
and in the household sector from about 10 per cent 
of nearly 15.75 per cent of the NNP, with almost 
all of the increase in the latter taking the form of 
additions to financial claims. (The ue ита b 
the private corporate sector to net saving 
throughout less than 1 per cent of the Net , National 
Product, and yariations in it are therefore of no great 
importance in this context). 

A further fact of considerable significance is that, 
since 1974-75, over ofthe increase in the 
financial asset holdings of the household sector have 
taken the form of either bank deposits and insuranoe 
and provident funds or claims of various kinds on 
Government. (Bank its alone accounted for 
more than half of the increases). It should therefore 
be possible to identify, through moro detailed 
scrutiny of the data g to Such assets, the broad 
categories of ‘households’ from which most of the 
inorease in saving within the economy has emerged 
over the last decade. ` 

Unfortunately, such data in the necessary detail 
are not readily available. Even іп regard to bank 
deposits the.latest published data on the pattern of 
ownership are only for March 1976 — since when 
the total deposits have doubled. However, unless 
there has been a тарб the pattern of 
ownership in the last - years compared to the 
period 1972-76, it would appear that not more than 
about one-third of the annual growth in bank depo- 
sits could be from households in rural and semi- 
urban areas (that is, from centres with populatión of 
less than 100,000). And there is no reason to believe 
that their share in other financial assets, except possi- 
bly in currency holdings, would be any higher. The 
annual growth in currency holdings has seldom excoc- 
ded 1.5 per cent of the Net National Product during 
the last decade. ; E 

It seems therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
contribution of households in rural and semi-urben 
areas to the increase in the rate of saving in the 
household sector in 1977-78 (compared to 1966-67) 
is unlikely to have beon more than about 2.5 per cent 
of the Net National Product in that year. Indeed 
this oould be ап over-estimate, y when full 
allowance is made for the reverse flow of funds to 
such households through cooperative credit institu- 


tions. 

Actually it was not expected at any carlier stage in 
Indian planning that saving in the household sector, 
. from either tho rural or the urban . segment of it, 

would grow at the rate it has over the decade since 
1966-67 In the Fourth Plan as well asin the Fifth, 
the inal rate of saving in this sector was assum- 
ed to be only about 12.5 per cent (that is, of tho 
‘personal disposable income’ accruing to it). A close 
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analysis of available data shows that it has been well 
over 25 per cent between 1967-68 and 1976-77; and 
that it has exceeded 40 per cent since 1973-74. 

The other side of the coin is of course that the 
rate of saving in the publio sector was always assumed * 
to rise very much faster. Despité the rise in this rate 
to about 4 per cent of the Net National Product in 
1977-78, it is however still below the target set for 
1973-74 in the Foutth Plan and'much lower compar- 
ed to the target for 1978-79 in the Fifth Plan draft. 

The consequent reversal in the relative import- 
anoe of private and public sector saving in the growth 


land, oommodities and 
bullion. . б 

The broad lines along which the adjustment has 
taken place in India in the last years can -be in- 
ferred from the available data (though, for this pur- 
pose, the available estimates of'investment do leave 
a great deal to be desired). Thus, it is clear that, 
though the rate of saving in the public sector in 1966- 
67 was only 1.5 per cent of the Net National Pro- 
duct in that year, and investment in the sector was a 
little over 7 per cent of the NNP, the net transfer of , 
saving from the household sector required to support © 
2.5 per oent- of the 


time as high as 3 per cent of the NNP. : 

By 1976-77 the saving within the publio sector had 
gone up to alittle over 4 per cent of the NNP but 
since investment in the sector had also risen to the 


ted in а. net addition to foreign assets in that year 
to the extent of nearly 2 per oent of the NNP), the 
transfer of saving from the household sector that was 


been any declino in the order of the saving transfer 
тш from the household sector. 
t 


capital. Moreover, the available price indices (derived 
from national’ acoounts) show that the prices of 
machinery, equipment and construction materials 
have risen muoh more since; 1972-73 than prices of 


and services in general. allowance is 
made for this change in relative prices it is evident 
that, over this period, there , has been in real terms 


significant decline in the rate of investment in the 
public sector. The ad t process has therefore 
clearly taken the form of both reduction in the rate 
of investment in this sector and transfer of a much 
“larger quantum of saving than before from the house- 
hold sector to support such investment. 

Large transfers of sa from the household 
sector, purticularly when through financial 
institutions and instruments such as bank deposits, 
have raturally the effect of increasing the liquidity 
within the . It is of course true that well over 
a half of the deposits now held are in the form 
of fixed deposits which cannot be- so easily with- 
drawn, but even current and savings deposits have 
together grown at an average rate of well over 20 per 
cent per annum since 1975-76. Since most of the 
savings deposits have been getting classified as‘ 
*demard deposits’ (acoording to some rules of thumb 
laid dawn by 
been celso 


~ 


money supply during this period. , 

Actcally such increase in liquidity need not by 
itself cause much conoern, particularly when the rate 
of saving in the economy has been exceeding the rate 
of domestic investment and large stocks of foodgrain 
and foreign exchange are available (as has been the 
case in India, sinoe 1975-76) for taking care of pos- 
sible imbalances from time to time in the supply of 
essential commodities. Even the growth in money 
supply has to be viewed in this broader framework, 
more to since a significant part of this growth has 
taken the form of savings deposits whose rate of 
turnover is known to be hardly one-fifteenth of that 
of curr»nt deposits. 

Nevertheless, the conventional ‘quantity theory’, 
which associates growth in money supply with more 
or less proportionate changes in prices, is still very 
deeply ingrained in the thinking on this question in 
India. And even eoonomists with greater sophistica- 
tion are inclined to play safe and support this kind 
of reasoning when there is а suspicion of price rise. 

Prices have in fact risen in India since early 1979, 
and диле sharply. But the reasons are quite different, 
In part the price rises reflect the inflationary move- 
ment abroad which has been gaining momentum; in 
the case of products such as petroleum and steel, and 
some commodities consumed in urban areas which 
received the attention of the Finance Minister in the 
the last Budget, have been pushed up by the 
deliberete policy of levying higher indirect taxes on 
them; and, similarly, in the case of some agricultural 

also, the minimum support prices have 

Taiged as a matter of conscious policy. The rest 

of the price increases recorded over tho year, 

cilarly those 'which have raised the general index 

number of wholesale prices in the last six months, 

appear to be largely the result of temporary shortages 

such asin vegetable oils, gur, and vegetables and 

‘fruits, ell of which it should be possible to rectify in 
a short period without much difficulty. 

No doubt such price increases have also created 
expectations of further price rise and promoted 
ор соате holdings of a wide range of commodities, 

by raising prices even more. A tight control 
over credit would have certainly helped to curb them. 
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But this is not achieved by merely reducing the rate 
of growth of money supply. 
* Such reduction can of course be effected nominally 
by just changing the procedure for determining the 
‘demand’ and ‘time’ portions of the savings deposits, 
and showing a higher percentage of the increase 
under the latter category (as in fact the Reserve Bank 
of India confesses to have done in 1978-79). But 
nothing will have really changed. Even ifa genuine 
shift is brought about from savings to fixed deposits, 
it would not prevent the holders from drawing on 
them when speculative trading in commodities offers 
the prospect of high rates of profit; all they would 
lose 1n the process is a part of the interest that would 
otherwise have accrued, and this loss need not also 
be very much if they have been careful enough to 
hold a fair proportion in the form of short-maturing 
deposits. It is therefore worth reminding ourselves 
‘that savings and fixed deposits together add up 
now to over Rs. 20,000 crores, and that a substantial 
part of them do represent liquid assets ayailable . 
(over and above currency holdings and current depo- 
sits) for financing speculative activity if it should 
appear attractive enough. ; 
So the answer lies not so much in restricting more 
severely the rate of growth of money supply (which 
can at best make ders difference to the avail- 
able fuel for feeding tion) as in preventing such 
speculation from becoming attractive. For this there 
is no more effective deterrent than large reserves of 
foreign exchange and of essential commodities such 
as foodgrain, supported by an administrative machi- 
nery that could really make speedy and effective use 
of thém for counter-speculative operations when 
needed. D 


Within the narrower sphere of credit control it is 
perhaps the widely used system of cash credits and 
overdrafts on which attention requires to be focussed 
for checking speculative "activity in commodity mar- 
kets. Such facilities are given by banks not only to 
joint stock limited. companies (to the extent of as 
much as 10 times their current deposit balances) but 
to proprietory concerns, partnerships, etc., which 
function as buying and selling agents on the peri- 
phery of the private corporate sector and make all 
the large trading profits that are thereby shielded 
from the public eye (and of course from taxation as 
well to varying degrees). 

However, even if action is taken along these lines 

rise 
(in tho 


g 
considerable resistance it is 


in public investment outla 
There is already ample 
vestment this year. —— 

At the same time, over a longer period, tho pros- 
pects of any significant increase being achieved in 
the rate of saving in the public sector (compared to 
the level of of about 4 per cent of the NNP attained 
in 1978-79) are not very bright. The political olimate 

. does not favour higher rates of either direct or in- 
' direct taxation; the appetite for subsidies seems in- 


that really get axed. 
ce or such cuts in in- 
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much larger transfers of saving from the household 
sector. ' 

Tho case for 
be recognised 
. Seem essential to keep the economy going; and if 

there is such a clear perception (as there has been in 
the last few years), one can expect tho rate of public 


moting such savings transfers will 
higher rates of publio investment 


even 
1976-77), and at least в part of it is on projects of 
questionable eoonomic value, there oould be valid 
doubts about the wisdom of raising it any further. 


to the concerned State corporations without any 
reservations. Bat would such credit be extended for 
fixed capital investment without questions being 
raised ' 


Moreover, in an eoonomy in which the marginal 
rate of saving in the ‘household’ sector has raisen to 
over 25 per oent (we shall ignore the higher rate that 
appears to have been realised sinco 1973-74, as it 
could have been due to large migrant remittances 
. from the Middle East which may not last very long 
at that level), new ideas can also develop on the uses 
to which such savings are put. One has only to look 
around the urban and the того prosperous semi- 
urban areas to notice the channels into whioh such 
savings go; they include investment not only in resl- 
dential houses, theatres, and semi-luxury hotels but 


have also been emerging for meeting 
eon deat tas ee IS шл gacment manu- 
facture and fabrication of jewellery from precious 
stones, though Hey too are largely confined to the 
‘small-scale’ sector in which labour laws, power cuts 
and taxes are easier to escape. Once such avenues of 
alternative private investment are found on an ade- 
quate scale the concerned interests aro bound to 
find political ion in demands of various kinds. 
How soon this kind of private investment wrill 
grow, and whether it will be large enough to absorb a 
high proportion of the growing savings of the *house- 
hold’ sector, is likely to depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on the rate of growth of agricultural output and 
incomes in the coming years, As mentioned earlier, 
there is no firm indication so far of any acceleration 
in the long-run growth rate of the economy, whether 
in the tural or in the industrial sector; and yet 
itis not improbable that a process of acoeleration 
has been initiated in the last few years. Apart from 
the ‘high rates of ‘household’ saving that have been 
- achieved during this period there are some other 
reasons for ae this judgement. . 
The most portant of them is the acoelerated 
pace of development of irrigation. Though the groes 
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irrigated area in the country had been increased by 
more than a third between 1950-51 and 1965-66, 
the average rate of increase during this period was 
only about 0.5 million hectare per year. Between 
1965-66 and 1970-71 it was stepped up at the rate of" 
nearly 1.5 million hectares per year, and it continued ' 
to grow at this rate till 1975-76. Since then gross 
irrigated area appears to have been growing at tho 
rate of 2 million heotares per year, and currently the 
targets set arc still higher, though it remains to be seen 
whether such further acceleration із realisable in the 
near future in view of the obvious organisational pro- 
blems involved. All the available evidenoe shows that 
it is i tigation that is the oritical factor in agricultural 


growth. , 

This has been naturally getting reflected in higher 
proportions of increases in agricultural output being 
realised in a small number of States where area 
under irrigation has been extended most. For ins- 
tance, nearly three-fifths of the increase in foodgrai 
output between 1967-68 and 1977-78 (from $5 fo 
over 125.5 million tonnes) was in the six States of 
Punjab, Haryana, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal. This suggests that 
the fluctuations in agricultural output are also likely 
to be leas severe in the future than in the past, unless 
of course the droughts which take place affect the 
sources of irrigation on an extended scale. ` 

For this reason, though a set-back to agricultural 
output in 1979-80 is inevitable on account of drought 
conditions over large parts of the country, and there 
could be a recurrence of it even next year, the pro- 
spects of a relatively high growth rate being maintain- 
ed in agriculture over a period seem to be clearly 
better now than a deoade ago. 

One other promising development in agriculture 
remains to be mentioned. In thé period before 1964- 
65 the output of non-foodgrain crops (referred to 
conventionally as ‘commercia? crops) had grown 
faster than of foodgrains, but the position was 
sharply reversed between 1964-65 and 1970-71 when 
non-foodgrain output grew at only: about one-third. 
the rate of foodgrain crops. This had serious conse- 
quences not only for exports but for agro-based 
man industries and the relative price struc- 
ture within the country. Between 1970-71 and 1977- 
78, however, the rate of growth of non-foodgrain 
crops has not only pioked up but slightly exoeeded 
the rate of growth of foodgrains. 

These developments in agriculture have apparently 
already had some impact on industrial growth. The 
rate of increase of industrial production, which had 
fallen from the average rate of about 8 per cent per 
annum (realised over the period 1951 to 1965) to 
less than 3.5 per oent per annum between 1965 and 
1974, exceeded 6.5 per cent per annum in the follow- 
ing four years. ‘The rate of growth of output in 
agro-based industries between 1975 and 1978 was 
over 4.5 per cent per annum, compared to a little 
under 1.75 per oent per annum in the period 1965-70. 
Though it is too early to say that it clearly represents 
& reversal of the downward trend which had set in 
earlier, it may well prove to be the case for the 
reasons already mentioned, · 

, (Continued on page 26) 
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Varied Muslim 
- Responses to- 
British Rule. 


| О. 
ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


T= 1857 Mutiny, in a way, was a manifestation of 
acouinulated disoontent among various sections 
' of the Indian lo. s ' 

In this article, we will be mainly concerned with 
the impact of British rule on Muslims and the 
responses of the latter. on 

Muslims are not, as is often believed, а homoge- 
- neous mass., them, asin other Indian com- 
munit es, thére are differenoes based on 
race, language, oulture, sbots, professions, cto, as well 
as. differences based 
would, therefore, be wrong to say that Muslims res- 
pond cniformly as a community to socio-economic and 
political issues. Any realistic acoount of the Muslim 
resporse has to take these multilateral differences 
into consideration. . ; 

British rule, one can say, with a high degree of 
oertitude, did not evoke uniform reaction from 
Indiar Muslims. It is a well-known fact that Muslims 
in the western coastal region, -who were mainly 
. traders, wero not as -British as Muslims of 
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on castes and classes. It. 


Й 


Northern India; in fact the Muslim trading oom- 
munities in thet coastal region had welcomed British 


classes, reacted differently, depending on the class 

they belonged to. Initially some Muslim nawabs and 

jagirdars, to the extent they benefited from British 

rule, took рагі along with ‘the British in various' 
intrigues and conspiracies to hold on to power. It 

was only when Н became olear that the Britishers 

were out to usurp one native state after another that 

these rulers joined the anti-British forces, ultimately 

participating in the 1857 revolt. Even among thoso 

classes there were sections of jagirdar families who 

had taken up jobs in the British administrative set- 

up and who opposed the mutineers and helped the © 
British rulers. ' 


8 
note that although the boycott and burning of British : 
cloth was highly beneficial to Muslim weavers, tho 
Nawab of Dacoa and other Muslim princes and 
i oppo. the boyoott movement vehemently, 

Ulema 


Toynbee and applied to the Mahdi of the Sudan can 
be aptly applied to the Faraidis of Bengal as well as 
fhe orthodox Ulema of North India. Toynbee does 
not take economio factors into acoount and confines 
himself to religio-cultural factors. | 

In my opinion economic factors play an equally, 
if not more, significant role. Let us take the Faraidi 
movement of 19th „аз ап example. 
Freeman Addy and Ibne Azad maintain that ''the 
Faraji (Faraidi) was merely tho Bengali variant of 
the wider Wahabi movement throughout the Islamic 
world by which Muslim forces retreating under the ' 
advance of European colonialism attempted to 
retrieve their lost social and political stature through 
ritual. purification.. In many communities, as in 
Bengal, once the movement took deep roots, it was 
transformed along olass lines.” «sis , 

То begin with, the Faraidi movement appeared to 
‘provide a syncretic cultural fabric which tied Hindu 
and Muslim cultivators in a common social life, but 
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by 1810, although maintaining its religious cover, it 
had broadened along class lines, beginning most 
significantly in the areas where a system of commer- 
cial indigo plantations was being organised by Euro- 
pean capital. The prominent Faraidi leader, Titumian, 
organised: cultivators, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
against European plantersas well as indigenous 
landlords and money-lenders, again regardless of 
religlon. By 1830, Titumian, the former leader's 
nephew, came into violent conflict with the English 
planters and native landlords, and after a number of 
successes declared an entire ‘area a free zone and 
assumed tho title of khalif. The British defeated the 
movement within a year and imprisoned or hanged 
its leaders. Discontent however smouldered, laying 


the ground for the much wider indigo riots of 1859. - 


Thus we see that what began as a strong puritani- 
cal and revivalist movement in response to the foreign 
cultural challenge in the senso Toynbee uses tho 
term soon assumed a class character. It is also 
important to note that those who ipated in 
the Faraidi movement belonged to thé Bengali low- 
caste converts from among the poor peasantry 
referred to as Ajlaf (ignoble) by the Turko-Afghan 
elites who oalled {ешаусз Ashraf (nobles). Freeman 
: : Addy and Ibne Azad draw our ашп to oe 
significant aspect of this movement. ‘ response о 
thé middle class bhadralok to these peasant move- 
ments revealed, they say, “their own specific class 
interests and oorrespondingly underlined their politi- 
cal limitations. They greeted the Faraji agitation 
with indifference, in contrast to théir unstinting 
support for the indigo rioters. Although the latter 
event, with its anti-oolonial and national character, 
was a watershed in the awakening of Bengal's politi- 
cal consciousness, the alliance between the middle 
and rural classes concealed a fundamental ambiguity, 
for, whereas the Faraji movement was directed 
against the zamindari system to which bhadralok 
in were intimately tied, the indigo riots focus- 
sed much more on European Planters.” 

Similarly, the Wahabi Ulema (strictly speaking, 
they were not followers of Abdal Wahab of Arabia)of 
Northern India who waged-battie against the British 
rulers, were not motivated by religious puritenism 
alone, although they might not have been conscious 
of other factors which impelled them to act. Shah 
Waliullah, their illustrious predecessor, was deeply 
aware of the factors which were bringing about the 
decline of the Moghul Empire. 

Shah Waliullah in his Hujjat al-Labil Baligha 
threw light on those socio-economic factors which 
brought about the downfall of the Moghul Empire 
апа abvocated implementation of the true gs 
of Islam which aimed at the establishment of a just 
and egalitarian. society. However, it would be wrong 
to ascribe any revolutionary theory to Shah Waliul- 
lah. What he was aiming at was the reform of the 
feudal system so as to make it more just and toler- 
able for the oommon people, thus arresting its 
decline. His followers adopted an uncompromi- 
sing attitude towards British rule.in India. Their 
attitude towards British rule can be explained on two 

lanes, namely, religio-cultural and socio-economic. 
They feared that British rule in India would mean an 
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end of Islamic Sharia and that the Muslims would 
be corrupted by the Western oultural milieu. Their 
response to this Western challenge was zealotism as 
explained above with reference to Toynbee’s concept. 
These Ulema were in close touch: with Muslim ' 
artisans in the areas who were ruined as a result of 
the introduction of British manufactured goods. 

The orthodox Ulema who were deeply influenced 
by Shah Waliullah's socio-economic analysis of the 
Moghul Empire rightly held British rulo responsible 
for the bed days the Muslims had fallen into. They 
therefore vowed to expel the British from India even 
ifit meant flghting shoulder to shoulder with the 
Hindus, and thus they joined the mainstream of the 
nationalist movement. According to them, under 
British rule india was no longer Багш Islam. Dr 
Moin Shakir says that “the Wahabi movement was 
certainly anti-British. Shah Addul Aziz, son of Shah 
Waliullah, who saw that even Delhi in 1803 was 
taken away from the hands of the Muslims, declared 
that India was no more Багы! Islam. It implied that 
either the Muslims should rise against the British or 
migrate from this country. He said that in India’ 
Islam was not secure because the civilized society 
was disturbed. He the non-Muslims as 
companions and frien and sounded a aall for 
unity between the two communities. It is true that 
Shah Addul ‘Aziz did not lay down a olear- 
cut poer for fighting the real enemy. After the 
death of Shah Abdul Aziz, the greatest leaders of the 
Wahabi movement were Syed Ahmed Barelvi and 


Shah Ismail." , 

These Ulema inspired the people to fight back the 
British rulets and declare India as Darul Hary 
(Domain of War). With this declaration: it became a 
religious obligation for Muslims to wage war against 
the British. It was in this defiant mood that they 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the rebels during 
the Mutiny of 1857. Later on Maulana Rashid 


counterparts, compromised with the British rulers 
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and became their loyal supporters. Scions of these 
feudal families went in for Western education in the 
hope of getting jobs in the British administrative set- 
up as well as the army and the police. These upper 
‘classes wore naturally not concerned with the lot of 
the Muslim peasantry in the rural areas and the 
artisars and other poor Muslims in the urban areas. 
Upper olass Muslims aspired for jobs in the British 
adiinattation and a share of municipal and legis- 


lative tets. They had taken British rule for ted 
and were, by and large, opposed to the nationalist 
movement. ` 


Sir Syed Ahmad in a way was опе of the spokes- 
men cf this section. While Gangohi was 
жЕ a fatwa to fight the British and support the 
Indian National Congress, Sir Syed was persuading 
the Muslims to support the British regime and con- 
centra-e on educational efforts. Sir Syed himself had 
served the British in their judicial service. The irony 
of the situation was that the Ulema were playing 
politically a progressive role by supporting the 
nationalist cause but were highly orthodox and puritan 
in them religious outlook, thus depriving the Muslims 
of the fruits of modern education and the scientific 
spirit, while, on the other hand, Sir Syed and his 
co were playing a socially progressive role by 
adv g modern education and interpreting Islam 
in the light of modern scientific concepts but politi- 
cally, :o say the least, their role was reactionary. Sir 
Syed wrote a commentary on the Koran in order to 
make -t more acoeptable to those who thought ration- 
ally. He also founded a scientific society. 

Sir 3yed and men of his ilk were thoroughly imbu- 
ed with an upper class outlook and, consequently, 
were rather contemptuous in their attitude towards 
lower class Hindus and Muslims. This is obvious 
from Sir Syed’s speech in the Qaiserbagh Baradari dur- 
ing ths Muslim Educational Congress at Lucknow. 
Among other things he said in his speech, '"Think for 
a monent what would be the result if appointrhents 
wore given by oompetitive examination. Over all 
races, not only over Mahommedans but over Rajahs 
of hign position and the brave Rajputs who have not 
forgotten the swords of their ancestors, would be 

laced as ruler a Bengali who at the sight of a stable 
ife would crawl under his chair...In the normal 
course no single Mahommedan will secure а seat in 
the Viceroy’s Council. The whole Council will con- 
sist cf Babu So-and-so Mittar, Babu So-and-so 
Ghose, and Babu So-and-so Chuckerbutty". 
Robinson says in his S tism Among Indian 
Muslins, ‘‘When in Decem 1886 Beck fold the 
Public Service Commission that competitive examina- 
tions would be flooding the service with mon from 
lower provinces, dispossess ‘Mahommedans and 
the upper classes in general, suoh as the Rajput 
aristo»oracy', and that this would have ‘a very bad 
political effect’, he was merely echoing the attitude 
in which Syed Ahmed and his followers were soaked. 
These attitudes were well formed before Beck came 
to Aigarh in November 1883 and before Syed 
Ашы received the greatest marks of Government 
recognition in the late 1880s. Syed Ahmad was 
working to maintain the influence of Muslims of the 
Urdu-speaking elite in Indian society. The main 
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demands ofthe Congress and its associates in the 
UP cut right across this ambition. This sition 
ш йө» therefore, was consisten tand - 
table." 

The fight for more representation in Government 
jobs and seats in legislative assemblies finally led to 
the separatist movement among Muslims which, 
naturally, served the interests, as pointed out above, 
of the upper classes. 

It is well known that the Simla tation of 
October 1906 was an act of Aligarh elders— Mahdi 
Ali, Mushtaq Husain, and Sayyid Husain Bilgrami— 
under the titular leadership of the young Aga Khan. 
Aligarh was the central headquarters for the effort to 
organise the deputation. Bilgrami’s first draft of 
the address to the Viceroy contained a warning about 
the strong feelings of English-educated Muslim youth, 
who felt that Muslims were losing out. 

Is is also well known that Simla was the catalyst 
in the formation of the Muslim League, one of a 
serios of efforts to establish а national Muslim politi- 
cal association. The proposal, which was drawn up 

the Nawab of Daoca, stated that one of tho aims 

the new organisation would be to enlarge Aligarh 

and “‘establish institutions on the lines of the Aligarh 
College in each presidency or province in the 
country." The Nawab also said that the League 
would seek 'to enable our young men of education 
to find scope for public life' without falling into the 
arms of the Indian National Congress. 

Thus it can be seen that the whole thrust of tho 
separatist movement was to secure job reservations 
for Muslims in the higher echelons of the admini- 
stration and a share in politioal power for 
upper class Muslim gentry. This upper class chara- 
oter of the League never changed, not evén after 
1937 when а mass membership campaign was laun- 
ohed by it. Its ra charter did not contam any 
demand the aspirations of lower class 


Muslims like the overwhelming mass of poor peasan- 
try or urban Muslims. Jinnah did not draw 
пр, the Indian National Congress, any eoono- 


mic programme gom hag tue Muslim Tranne (5 
any economic philosophy рган mashinery 
was completely in the hands of the feudal elements 
among the Muslims, with the result that it did not 


even reflect the interests of the Muslim bourgeoisie. 
Even today the bourgeols class continues to be a 


jontor р in the Pakistani political set-up. 
from the North dominated the political 
unen Muslims from western India as well as 


from the South never acquired the importance 
deserved. It was partly because Northern India ed 
been the seat of Muslim power and therefore the 
centre of the Muslim feudal class. Indian Muslims, 
unlike the Hindus, never Med an industrial 
entrepreneurial olass. The Parsees and Hindu Mar- 
waris, on the other hand, began to develop, during 
the British regime, an entrepreneurial class whioh 
grew stronger day by day and had a hand in influen- 
cing Congress policies. Muslim politica, on the other 
hand, was dominated by either the orthodox Ulema 
(whose puritanical milltancy was hardly е тонне 
the growth of a modern еп and 
the feudal lords of North Weet India India. 
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There were some mercantile communities like the 
Kutchi Memons, Khojas. Bohras, etc, in the western 
coastal region. But the mercantile bourgeoisie belon- 
‚ ging to these communities was too weak to influence 
the main trend of Muslim politics. This section of 
merogntile bourgeoisie found the Indian National 
Congress more in keeping with their modest aspira- 
tions and therefore joined it. No doubt some Muslim 
тайене бакет а йлы ины изде таа M 
, supported the Muslim League but could hardly 
‘to influence its policies. But these mercantile commu- 
nities by and large supported the British regime, as 
British rule in the coastal region had definitely impro- 
ved their business . These communities were 
relatively more and could take to Western 
education without much resistance unlike their 
oounterparts in North India. Many from among 
these communities in fact welcomed British rule and 
never felt drawn to nationalist agitation, as their 
interests, unlike those of the growing industrial 
bourgeoisie on the one hand and the peasantry ex- 
ploited by the British-sponsored landlords on the 


other, never clashed with those of the British rulers.. М 


However, to be fair, it must be said that persons 
like Badruddin, Tayyabji belonging to these шетсад- 
ies played an important role in the 
nationalist movement. 

British rule, with its civil, judicial and educational 
systems, created a professional class to which belon 
ed men of the liberal professions like legal 
tioners, палазы teachers, judges, doctors, engi- 
neers, eto. The Muslims who took to these pro- 
feasions more often than not, a liberal 
outlook and a scientifio it of inquiry. Muslims 
belonging to these pro al classes advocated 
certain reforms which were overdue. Justice Amir 


Ali, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Maulvi Khuda Baksh . 


and many others became the harbingers of these 
modern reforms. They also interpreted Islamio 
teachings in the light of modern social science and 
thus tried to make them more acceptable to the 
modern mind while retaining its essential spirit. 
These illustrious thinkers were more concerned with 
its inner spirit than with its external 


paraphernalia. _ 
They developed this outlook as a result of liberal 


Western education. 

The British also in a subtle way encouraged these 
reforms, for their dwn reasons: these reform move- 
ments tended to distract attention from the move- 
ments aimed at political change. Those who took 
‘part in the movements for social reform considered 
this the main issue, relegating political problems to a 

secondary position. It is not therefore strange to 
find that these social reformers were loyal supporters 
of the British regime. Justice Amir Ali, Sir Syed, 
Nawab Muhsin-ul-Mulk, etc, were all pro-British in 
their attitude. So was a person like Ramaswami 
Naicker of Madras.who was a deadly enemy of 
the Brahmanical set-up and a staunch rationalist. 

This is not to underrate the significance of social 
reforms. . І am only trying to point out that these so- 
cial reform movements had their own class character, 
and in a backward and feudal country like ours 
religious militanoy went well with political militancy, 
and liberalism found it congenial to support the poli- 
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tical status quo. 

Thus we seo that British rule evoked different 
responses from different sections of the Indian Mus- 
lim comhmunity. Religion undoubtedly is a harmoni- 
sing fdctor, but the horizontal as well as уегісар 
divisions like those of race, language, culture, caste 
and classes tend to override the religious factor even 
if the religion in question may be a social leveller 
like Islam. The objective material conditions influ- 
ence an ideal as much as the ideal influences external 
conditions. Islam has proved no exception to this rule. 
The different sections of the Muslims responded, as 
we have seen, to the establishment of British rule 
more in keeping т сагаю interest téther Шип 
with religious interests. . 
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wheel of the cyole-rickshaw went round and 
round — like the eternal cycle of life. | 
Raghco, а tall but frail young man, was pedalling 
the cycle-rickshaw, dragging a fat man with his lug- 
gage, from the station to his home. 
He went along the main roads. 
He went along the side-roads. 
He went through traffic. . 
the maze of lanes 
is destination, 


Raghoo to it, hoping to get an extra tip. 
He struggled, he heaved and panted, till he carried 
the trunk to the second floor. 

Then Łe extended his palm to receive — a 50-paise 
ooinl That was the fare as well as the tip. With that 
coin in hs hand, he went to look for a cup of tea. 


Raghoo was stopped at the entrance. He was an 
untouchable, a pariah, he could not enter the place. - 
He only wanted tea. 


So he was given a metal glass tied to a chair that . 


was lying outside. — . . 

а glass of tea was poured in a very oons- 
picously insulting manner. The money was acoepted 
very patronizingly, bui so that his palm should not 
touch the hand of the manager. 


Again the cycle of life went round and round. 

Now Raghoo was slow, because he was tired. He 
ooughed end he spat out — blood! . 

But he went on pulling the rickshaw. 

Now Le was going along the Bund — a wide, 
smooth road — and а fashionable husband and wife 
wero scated in his pedi-cab. А 

А swarm of cycles — ooll boys and girls were 
ааа on (ыг way 10 аро. | 

They taunted the rickshaw-puller. 
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catch up with them. Some of the cycling fra 
were known to them. They did't want te be LR 
Raghoo went faster and faster — 


The painful pedalling of Raghoo. 
The lusty, joyous free-wheeling of the cycles — 
. It became a ы шна пыщ: 


Raghoo was brought in on a stretcher to the Emer- - 
с looked | 

Doctor Rao at the X-ray of Raghoo’s lungs 
and a frown appeared on his face — · 

“Great loss of blood,” was his verdict, “Ho has 
T.B., too, though it is still the first. stago.” 

It is the old, old story of rickshaw-pullers — pro- 
bably the seventeenth that I have witnessed during 
my six months here.” 

He said it to Ashraf Ali, a young man who was 
his junior doctor — he was a fresh medical graduate. 
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“What is to be done, doctor?" d 

“Blood transfusion!” The doctor “But 
the supply of free plasma is finished — No now 
stocks expected for a month — Who would give his 
blood for this poor wretch?” 

“I will, doctor." 

“Your blood-group must match!” 

“Ty matches already. His group, we have found, - 
is RI — the samo as mine.” . 

“Then we must hurry up. It will have to bea 
direct transfusion! There is no time to lose.” 


1 

` The unconscious Raghoo felt new strength pouring 
into his body. 

He opened his eyes. And he saw а rubber tube 
joining him to a young man of his own age lying on 
another bed close by. : 

Ashraf Ali smiled at the sight of Raghoo opening 
his eyes. x ү 

Raghoo smiled back at him, forgetting for the 
moment the difference in their status. . 


A calendar sheet is torn off to indicate the passage 

of da ғ 
ч was now sufflolently recovered to be let 
out ofthe hospital. . 

Doctor Ashraf Ali gave him instructions to take 
milk every day, and wholesome food, and he gave 
him the medicines to take with him. ` -` : 

«Соте to me if there is any trouble. Come on, I 
will sce you off," said Ashraf. B 

The doctor accompanied Raghoo. to the compound 
of the hospital where his broken cycle-rickshaw was 
standing. j : 

. Raghoo happily sat on the saddle and pedalled 
‚ away, aftec saying goodbye to Dr Ashraf Ali. 


Prafulla Reddy was the owner of Raghoo’s cycle- 
rickshaw. He was also the owner of sevetal dozen 
other cycle-rickshaws. He also. owned the men like 
Raghoo who plied these rickahaws for him. 

He looked like a cinema villain — with sword-cut 
moustaches. He also behaved in the same callous 
manner. : | 

“Eh, you bastard, where have you been all these 
days?” he used this vulgar language while talking to 


these men. . 

“Saheb, 1 wis in n hospi sce fhiis i, Mie 
*satificate' that the Doctor b has given me.” 

He handed the letter to Reddy. . 

Reddy read it, then contemptuously said to his 
henchmen and other rickshaw-pullers, “Look what 
this musallah doctor says — Certified that Raghoo, 
son of Ramoo of village Jagirpur, has been under 
treatment at this hospital for the last eight days. He 
is being discharged now, but he should be given light 

‚ work and whole-some diet including two glasses of 
milk and one egg every, day." Then he tore and 
threw the letter aside. “801 am to give this haram- 
khore two glasses of milk, chicken curry and what 
not? Also give him light work. But’ who will com- 
pensate me for one week's rent of my cyole- 
rickshaw?" To Raghoo he said, “You, bastard? Or 
your musallah doctor? Speak up, you swine! And 
who will pay for^the repairs of this oyole-rickshaw 
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' thing?” 


that you have broken in some drunken brawl?” 
After а while he said, “Come on, sign this here...” 
а! isit?” Raghoo asked, with new audacity in 


“So you dare to ask me, your employer, what is to 
be signed? АП right, I will tél you. It is eight days’ 
rent plus the cost of repairs. | You sign this document 
oo till you pay it off, you will-have to work here 
. Я ы > ГА 
Raghoo looked around and found impassive faces 
of the other rickshaw-pullers: 


He signed it. | Ё 
| 
At night in the barrack- p room where Бе 
ocoupied a corner along other rickshaw-p 
he lay awake. { 


“Say, brother, were you treated by a Musallah 
doctor, as the Contractor Saheb said?’ 

“Yes, the doctor was a Moslim. Do you know he 
saved my life by giving his own blood? So I have 
Muslim blood in my veins ow. I saw that ‘it was 


7^ also red — just like my blood.’ 


“Why did you sign that paper?” One of his com- 
panions asked. “Now, you will never cscape his 
clutches!” | f 

“Is that во?” ; ` : 

Yes — he made us all sign such pepers and now 
we aro all his slaves.” ' | 

“Run away,” опо in a whisper. 

“Run away," hissed an Я d 

“Run away,” seid a third. 

In the dark night Raghoo ran away. 


He went straight to the hospital. In the morning 
Ashraf Ali, when he came for duty, found him sleep- 
ing on the bench outside. ' - ; 

“НЬ, Raghoo, what аго you doing bere?” asked 


Ashraf. ] 

Raghoo got up and explained. “The Contractor 
Sahe ‘tind me sign a paper. And then all said, 
Run away, run away! So Ігар away." 

“It’s old, old story. Haye you eaten any- 

| 





“No, Doctor Saheb, I had only a handful of rice 
last night.” ! | 

“All right." And he rang the bell. A peon enter- 
ed. "Bring two plates of ud and two cups of coffee 
for us. Quick.” | 

Then he attended to some of his work. Mean- 


728 the peon brought the cups of coffee and the 


*Come on, Raghoo, eat." EE 

Raghoo hesitated, then said, “Doctor Saheb, I am 
an untouchable”. | 

“So what? Being your blood-brother, then I musi 
be also an untouchable. Come on, eat—who told you 
you аге an uhtouchable?” | ' 

“I always knew I was an untouchable. - 
tea-shop owner reminded 
chable...... " 


But then в 
me that I was an untou- 
iB the evening, Ashraf Ali took Raghoo to hit 
ouso. 


On the way they passed the restaurant where 
Raghoo was insulted. | 
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The place was a shambles. The furniture and the 
crockery had been broken and the broken pieces 
were lying on the road. ; 

“What happened, Seth?" Ashraf Ali asked, appa- 
tently so icitous]y. 

“The Naxalites had been here. It is all their handi- 
work. How was I to know that that unntouchable 
was a Naralite? He went and -complained to his 

ani look what they have done to my place!” 

Raghco smiled at this. 

But he asked Ashraf Ali later, ‘Brother, tell me 
who are the Naxalites." 

“They are people who don't take injustice and 
cruelty l7ing down, they hit back at all reactionaries 


and tyrants. ў 

“Then I would like to meet them,” said Raghoo, 
I would like to be one them.” Е 

‘You will, tonight.” 

Ashra? Ali's wife, а pretty young woman, was 
offering затаат when they entered tho place. 

Ashraf Ali’s house was full of books—not only 
medical >00ks but books on Politics and Revolution. 

There were also paintings on the wall—Mao Tse- 
tung, Cte Guevara, Charu Mazumdar, etc. 

Then he met Mrs Ashraf Ali. She was a pious 
young woman, but with fire in her eyes. 
N “Mest шү comrade and brother Raghoo,” Ashraf 
introducsd his оо on. i 

Ho folded his bands. 

She salaamed him, gave him a clean towel to wash 
his hands and face. 

Then she spread the dastarkhaan and Ashraf forced 
Raghoo to eat with him. 

“But топ аго а Mussalman, aren't you?" 

“Yes, what does it mean?” 

“I thought Mussalmans never eat with untou- 
ohablee!" 

In Ма eyes there was а remembranoe of what 
happened many years ago.... 


The o7ole of life revolved...... 
But it was nof the wheel of a cyole, or а cycle- 
rickshaw. 
But the wheel of a buggy in which the jagirdar, 
Rahat :ung, was inspecting his estates. All his 
te were standing on both sides of the village 
road in Telangana. 
One such peasant was holding his son on his 
shoulder; the son was Raghoo. Suoh was the recol- 
` lection cf his father. | 
Because he was using his right hand to hold his 
son on his shoulder, father was unable to lift 
lg cedes К ы bo te. 
The jegirdar noti on 
of his peasants, and stop ihe Бару 
“That-o,” he shou his big moustaches quive- 
ring with anger. ; 
The baggy stopped near Raghoo and his father. 
The child, unconcerned, felt happy and even 
smiled. He clapped his hands. 
The jegirdar gave an order to the ooachman who 
came down from the buggy. 
“Haven’t you got bands to salute?” he asked. 
*Huzoor, I was holding up my son with one 
hand.” j . 


of one 
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"Your son means more to you than Hazoor 
Jagirdar Saheb?” the coachman shouted at him and 
then began whipping him with his leather-whip. ` 

Raghoo's father put down his son on the ground, 
but meanwhile he had already received & few lashes 
along with the father. 

The taste of those lashes and the agony of his 
father as he lay on the ground, receiving lashes after 
lashes, was still fresh in the memory of Raghoo. 

Ashraf Ali asked Raghoo, “Then what happened 
to your father?" 

Raghoo proudly told him, “When the Telangana 
movement started he joined the guerillas and six 
months later, was hanged after & battle with the 
police, but while dying he left his gun to be given to 
my mother. She has kept it hidden in her room to be 
used by me, his son, when the time comes.” 

Raghoo and his mother stood outside the jail wall 
while the father was being hanged. ‘The time will 
come," his mother grimly remarked as the time of 
hanging arrived. 


“The time has come now,” said Ashraf Ali. 

Just then there was а knock on the door and wben 
he opened it, three men entered and, looking about, . 
closed the door. 

“This is Comradé Roddy”, said Ashraf Ali. 

“This is Comrade Babu,” he said, pointing to the 
next new-comer. 

"There із Comrade Anwarul Hag. He is from 
Calcutta", he said pointing to the third man with a 
small beard. 

Reddy is the new landlord of our village," said 
Raghoo. : 

“There is nothing in a name. Your first landlord 
was Rahat Jung, уоп now have а Reddy — they are 
both the same. One ‘Babu’ may be а rogne, another . 
*Babu' might be a Comrade. Anwarul Haq may be a 
zamindar's henchman — or he might be the liquida- 
tor of landlords and their henchmen’’, he said, point- 
ing to the third one. 

“They aro the ones who wrecked that restaurant 
whose manager had insulted you — and other un- 
touchables.” 

“Thank you, Sirs — Comrades. Why did you take 
the trouble?” 

“It was no trouble. It was a pleasure,” said Am- 
warul Над. “е had to do something to prove our 
bona fides to you.” / 

‘What does it mean?” 

Replied Dr. Ashraf, “That you are now one of us 
— and you are going to your village to get back 
your gun. But I won't be going with you. Iam to 
remain here. You four will go. 

*When?"' Й 

“Now,” said Reddy. 


“A Road Transport Bus, raising clouds of dust, 
came to a stop somewhere in the countryside of 
Telangana. 

Four of them came out — Raghoo, accompanied 
by Reddy, Anwarul Hag and Babu. 

Now they walked, after the bus was gone. 

By the time they reached the village it was dark. 

Raghoo found his door, knocked. 
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His mother opened the door, saw her son, was 
happy, embraced him, but was puzzled by the three 
strangers with him. She even th t they were 
police or CID men. When he asked for his father's 
gun, she asked, “Who are they?” 

“They are my Comrades, mother. So, first give 
us something to eat.” 

Tho mother looked at them once more. Then she 
smiled, and enquired in a whisper, ‘‘Naxalites?”” 

Raghoo silently nodded. 

She put something to eat before them. 

Then sbe went into ber room and from a box took 
out а double-barrel gun. 

She brought it out, took it before an altar where 
the gods and goddesses were placed beside a flicker- 
ing chiragh, she placed kum kum on the gun. Then she 
handed it to her son who placed it on his head. 

“Comrades,” he said, “now I am one of you — a 
Naxalite!” 

“Ви your nishana must be correct,” said one of 
the comrades”. 

“First I must return to Hyderabad. I have a debt 
to pay there." 


The contractor was sipping country liquor from a 
glass, alone in his room. 


Suddenly the door was flung open. Entered 
Raghoo, now looking like a Black Devil of Ven- 


nce. 

“So it's you! What do you want?” 

"Nothing, Contractor Saheb. I am going on a war. 
And one can't go on а holy war without paying one's 
debts. I have come to pay my debts." 

"To whom?" The contractor asked, puzzled as 
well as worried. 

“To you” — and, from behind him, he drew his 
double barrel gun. 

He took careful aim. 

The contractor, a coward, cringed before Raghoo. 

“Anything that you want?” zy 

“Then give me that paper that you got signed by 
me.” 

The contractor rummaged in his desk and brought 
out the paper. He handed it to Raghoo. 

Raghoo showed it to Reddy, “Comrade, see that 
it is the correct опе.” 

Reddy looked at the paper and nodded, “Yes, it 
is correct.” : 

“Give me all such papers”. : 

The contractor gave him the papers. 

Raghoo lit them with a little flame of the matoh- 
stick which became а Пате. Г] . 





Economic Trends 
(Continued from page 18) 


All in all it seems highly probable that the rate of 
of agricultural output will rise somewhat 
above the level established in the oourse of the last 
quarter of a century, carry along with it the rate of 
industrial growth as well, and thus help the economy 
to achieve an average rate of gro of about 4 to 
4.25 per cent per annum. The higher rate of saving 
that has already been realised should be able to 
maintain this rate, and even help to raise it a little 
further, without any foreign aid. 

This does not of course mean that the problems of 
mass poverty and of unemployment in the country are 
likely to find a solution in the foreseeable future. A 
higher rate of growth of foodgrain output would of 
course help at least to maintain, if not slightly im- 
prove, levels of nutrition. However, the pattern of 
income distribution is likely to get no better. Less 
than 10 per cent of rural households operate well 
over one half of the total area; agricultural growth 
wil tend to be more heavily concentrated in large, 
irrigated farms; and there are stong pressures for 
introducing labour-displacing mechanisation in such 
farms. The top decile of agricultural holdings, it 
should be noted, has also received the bulk of the 
agricultural credit extended by cooperatives. Indeed, 
for these reasons, disparities must be expected to 
grow within each region and between different 
regions within the country. 

Above all, the higher rate of growth realised can 
benefit only үре the large and growing class 
of workers in the countryside who depend primarily 
on wage employment for their living. The propor- 
tion they form of the total rural labour force varies 
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widely from State to State. The number of suoh 
wo has however grown very rapidly in most of 
the States over the last decade, and in the country 
as a whole from about 35 million in 1964-65 to over 
54.5 million in 1974-75. The pressures of grinding 
poverty on this class have been getting reflected in 
the percentage іпогеаѕе in the number of women 
workers being much higher (over 60 per cent during 
this period) than in the number of men workers (in 
whose case it has been a little under 50 per cent), 
and in the number of child workers (which has 
grown by nearly 80 per cent over this decade).ex- 
ceeding both by a large margin. 

Since the core of rural poverty in India is in this 
class, and not much can be done to increase the 
employment opportunities for them in the areas in 
which their highest concentrations are to be found, 
one can safely predict that, within the pattern of 
development that has been emerging in the oountry, 
there is little hope of their conditions improving in 
the foreseeable future except in some areas where 
the rate of growth of agrioultural output is high 
enough to absorb them irí productive employment. 

This is not & very cheerful oonclusion, however 
cheering may be the prospect of а higher rate of 
growth in the economy as a whole. It also raises 
some very important questions about the politics of 
development in the future (not to mention politics 
of socialism). These questions have a direct ing 
on the tragi-comic operas that are being enacted now 
by the organised political forces in the country. But 
they should have no reason to complain about the 
emerging pattern of development, because this is the 
best most of them oan hope for, given the kind of 
pouce that has been played hitherto, irrespective of 
deology and apparent commitment by even the well- 
meaning among them. [ ] 


MAINSTREAM 


A Naval Policy 
for India | 


P.R. CHARI 


[= land frontiers, the seas were perceived by 
Admiral Mahan to be indivisible. usd tala 
be projected thousands of miles, there from 
national territories to achieve a gamut of national 
ођјес-ітев. An optimal naval policy for India: must 
be Inked, however, with its inter-related politi- 
cal, economic and technological dimensions. Admiral 
` Kohl?'s two lectures on these issues in the National 
Security series of talks, arranged by the United Ser- 
vices Institution, should stimulate a debate on India's 
future naval policy 
Seg ‚ according to Admiral Ко, represents 
“thea ility to use the sca in defiance of rivals and 
competitors". It is influenced by factors like geogra- 
phy, climate, population, commerce, industry, tech- 
nology and seafaring tradition. Newer developments 
in meritime strategy, which impinge п sea power 
and med serious consideration, include the continu- 
anoo of gunboat er o i evolution of submarines, 
extension of c oceans, satellite survail- 
lance and anti-ship missilry. 

Particular emphasis was laid on the deployment 
of Cruise missiles. They сап be described, most 
simply, as higher generation German U-1 buzz- 
bombs, which were used during World War П. 


The author is Director, Institute for Defence 
Strike & Analyses, New Delhi. 
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Advanced versions пзе! propellants and 
turbofan engines, and dine up to 2500 miles; 
terrain oontour matching guidance systems permit 
accuracies up to 30 metres of designated targets; 
moreover, its low altitude flight profile and small 
radar cross-section make detection extremely difficult. 
Admiral Kohli favours naval a ad being equipped 
with these highly effective Cruise missiles to heighten 
the element in attack, and to increase the 
number of targets requiring elimination by the ad- 


versary. 

Not unexpectedly, a case for higher allocations to 
the Navy is pressed. The 1978-79 defence budget 
provided 10.57 per oent for the Navy, as compared 
to between 17 to 37 per cent allocated by maritime 
nations of any consequence. Larger allocations were 
necessary for equipping the Navy with modera navel 
vessels having automated, accurato weaponry and 
establish a credible level of detexrence. In tho Indian 
context, a phased ship replacement programmo was 
required; apart from this, a major reconditioning of 
equipment, and modernisation of sensors and wea- 
ponry necessary half way through the lifo of 


' capital ships. \ 


It was essential to take note that only 60 per 
cent of naval vessels would be serviceable and 
ат Noo ce у me Ше ио] Telit 

and repair programmes. Emphasising the unreliabi- 
lity of external supplies to the Navy, Admiral Kohli 
stressed the need to achieve self-reliance through 
indigenous production. For this purpose, a d 
researoh and development organisation, 
design institutions and a wide industrial base were 
required. Шош there. was “no dearth of 
talent for making such progress feasible” in (һе 


country. 
Coming to the aotual tion of India’s 
futuro Navy, Admiral Kohli expressed the need for 
g ships to constitute the main strike force; 


coastal defence forces for sanitizing the exclusive 


economio zone; harbour defence vessels for qub renun 
ting sabotage А-НЫ OC poria, arip 
boats to defend the outlying а uir and 


requisite air elements to be integrated with all these 


forces. 
A substantial addition to the Navy — especially 
frigate strength — was recommended. Besides, at 


to develop them indigenously, and also to standar- 
dize this equipment with that MEHR in the 


‚ other two 


her extended Куса islands and offshore 
oil installations require adequate deployment of naval 
forces. Defence of oil installations, for instance, is 
engaging the attention of many oountries due to 
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their extreme vulnerability to attacks from the air, 
sea and undersea environments. Protection of marine 


assets in the exclusive economic zone adds to defence 


responsibilities. A strong Navy is required for these 
purposes, with a balance being struck between high- 
value capital ships for naval operations on the high 
seas, and coastal forces with primarily defensive 
capabilities. . 

There are three major reasons why the latter forces 
pa E E EC eon the Indian situa- 
' First, the cost of capital ships — a Leander-class 
frigate costs Rs 50 crores — is prohibitive. Alloca- 
_tions to the Navy have to. be weighed against the 
i pon the Defence budget made by the 
Army and the Air Force. Hence, the Navy would 
have to optimise its capabilities within existing 

Second, it is possible, as Admiral Kohli has 
suggested, that future oonflicts may not be 
short. For extended conflicts a 


India might get involved with 
either Pakistan or China, is very 


wherein the super-powers would 

. „not come in, apart from the non- 
aligned countries. These powers 

` would assuredly work towards a. 
cessation of ваша to limit 
regional tensions and instabilities. . 
A scenario envisaging pronare i 
war requiring esoort of convoys 
across the high seas, seems highly 
improbable in the prevailing inter- 
national system. , р 

Third, and extending this line 

of argument, any configuration of 
naval forces must be correlated 
with threat perceptions, and. the 
total political context. It is doubt- 
ful if super-power navies oould А 
ever be matched by India. Admi- : 
ral Kohli's assessment that China 
would embark upon an ambitious 
naval expansion programme is 
disputable. The Chinese navy is, 

: at present, a coastal and defensive 
force; her defence modernisation ) 
plans would, most probably, lay 
greater emphasis on the army and 
air force, whose deficiencies were 
revealed during the Sino-Vietnam 
conflict. With the Indonesian 
navy in dissarray, and Iranian 
naval expansion plans in oonfu- 
sion, Pakistan remains the only 
credible maritime threat to India. 

It is highly unlikely, moreover 

that instability in Iran-Afghani- 
stan-Pakistan region can be revers- 
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' and ship-building has 


YOUR VOTE ELECTS .. 
YOUR GOVERNMENT ` 


| 
Elections are round the corner. 
your sacred duty as well as right to 
cast your vote. ИИ E 


‚ @ -Vote without fear—your vote is sócret. 


@ Don't be influenced by any bribe or 
| inducément. | | 


Issued by: 


Election Commission of India . 
Ја the interest of Free and Fair Elections 


ed by India, or thai “sea power is the only power wo 
can project, there to deter апу gravo damage to 
India's vital interests". In fact, accelerated 

ment of India’s oceanic naval capabilities to preserve 
her perceived security interests; could become the . 
cause to encourage similar naval expansion pro- 
grammes in Gulf countries, leading to acostly and 
unproductive naval arms race. i ; 


in the field of ocean sciences and engineering is: well- 
founded. The develqpment' of | merchant shipping 
obvious nexus with 'mari- 
time strategy. The oration of the sea-bed, ex- 
traction of minerals from the floor, expansion 
of fishing operations, and establi of off-shore 
industries are related activities, requiring a p 
developmental effort. For this purpose, establishment 
of a Commission on Oceanography has been recom- 
mended. (Courtesy: Foreign, News & Features) |) І 
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CHINA IMPRESSIONS—II . 


Rural. Communes : 
A New Phase 


GAEGI DUTT 


< 


pam recent visit to China I raised the 

+ Gestion of the Chinese model of development 
with -wo well-placed intellectuals in Beijing. The 
reacticn was sharp — that there was no model, that 
China now did not believe in any models and that 
model had played havoo with Chinese coonomio 
develapinent. 

All the same the rural communes have been. 
-regarded as а typical Chinese model of ‘agricultural 
development and reconstruction. The vicissitudes 
thro which these communes have passed coincid- 
ed wita the political storms that raged in China 
during the last twenty years. Policies changed with 
. every buffet of the political wind and Party cadres in 
the rural areas became continually involved in change 
їп line and sharp political divisions that had a direct 
-bearing on commune organisation and production. 
‚ The Caltural Revolution particularly was a kind of 
watershed, for Beijing is now кон атчу sharply 
from tae policies that characterised period. 

Traditionally and historically agricultural produo- 
tion in China had centred around a village, in fact 
a fami; y and sometimes tho clan in the village. After 
the land reforms, the Chinese Communist moved 
towarcs an elementary form of cooperation involving 
а few households. Then came the first stage of 
agricultural collectivisation which embraced a village 
and then a higher stage which brought together a 

` group Df villages between 1955-57, finally in 1958 
came іле communes each of which was as big asa 
district, while the earlier oolleotive, equivalent to an 
Indian tehsil, was named a brigade and the old village 
was ca led the production team. : 

The concept of a commune arose out of Mao 
Zedong's percelved need for an agricultural unit 
which would combine the advantages of size and 
collective production and would thereby enable 
economic development without the normal oompul- 
sions cf heavy financial investments in agriculture by 
the state. Institutional changes in agricultural 
organisation and resource mobilization at the local 


Dutt, who is Professor of Chinese. Studies in 
y. Her, 
earlier article on Higher Education and Farm Moderni- 
sation appeared in last week's Mainstream (December 8, 
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level were expected to substitute for capital expend- 
iture by the which could still be largely reserved 
for heavy industry as part of Mao’s strategy of the 
Big Leap and “‘walking on two legs" during 1958-59. 
The Big Leap failed, the communes went to the 


tion, and many of the earlier policies abandoned in 
the retreat from the Big Leap came back. More 
importantly, the Party leadership in the communes 
took:a heavy knocking and many of them became 
its vicims. 


Today the ure from Mao's policies is sharp 
and almost unbelievable. The concept of big size and 
oolleotivisation of every rural activity, has come 
under heavy criticism and modification. Even more 
significantly, agricultural activity has been restored to 


„the village level and the commune level does not 


engage їп any agricultural activity at all. Considerable 
private production and marketing of ancillary pro- 
duction is being allowed, and the principle of “cach 
according to his work” is being strictly observed. 

A commune now normally comprises ten brigades 
with a population of about 6000-8000 persons on 
the average, althotigh there is considerable variation 
in size and population. A brigade has some 4-5 
teams, while a team generally embraces 20-30 familics 
and normally has 40-60 labour power. 

' Agtioultaral production is now carried оп esenti- 
ally by the team. The plan for production is also 
first devised at the team level and then coordinated 
at the commune level and finally approved by the 
provincial authorities. But the team now makes its 
own arrangements for allocation of work among its 
members and neither the brigade nor the commune 
is allowed to tamper with its labour power. Normally 
the team further divides its work among squads or 
work groups of 4-5 families. Thus so far as agricul- 
tural production is concerned, the peasant labours in 
the milieu that he has been traditionally wont to 
do—among close relations or neighbours. 

The team is also the main acoounting unit. The 
squad or work group is allocated its produotion 
quota and each individual member is given remune- 
ration according to the quantity and quality of work 
performance. If the work group exceeds its quota of 
production, its members are awarded bonus and 
other palpable incentives; so with the team and even 
the commune for exceeding the targets for produc- , 
tion. ianism of the Cultural Revolution 
period is severely condernned and material incentives 
аго regarded as both necessary and a healthy form 
of socialist principle of distribution. 

In addition, every peasant family is allowed a tiny 
private plot for side-line occupations like pig-raising, 
fish, vegetable or poultry-raising, etc. This pro- 
duce is allowed to be sold in the open market 
and you can see now vendors in the streets in 
the towns and cities hawking vegetables, eggs, 
chicken and so on. No less than 30 per cent of tho 
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peasant family’s income is now being garnered from 
these side activities. 
The so-called private plot became an index of the 
state of politics in Beijing in tho last two decades. 
When the Maoists and radicals took control they 
cried. “Out, out damned », and when their 
opponents had their ohanoe, they sang the praises cf 
the private plots as fully conforming to the soolalist 


stage of devel t. If Mao's radical policies held 
sway, the would be denied or sharply 
reduced. If the **pragmatists" dominated, the facility 
could be : Now under Deng Xisoping’s 


of supply of f other than grains and various 


раселио fhioss Шон lape. Теше a major source 
~ other essential needs as well as of augmenting the 


maintaining “artificial 
munes teams and that they would not discourage 
rich communes or teams from becoming richer and 
increasing their hiatus with poor communes and 
teams as this inequality was not based on exploi- 
tation. Б 

The commune is now mainly an administrative 
unit of thé government, equivalent to a district, and 


‘mining, stone-breaking, agricultural implements 
manufacturing factories, large irrigation , otc. 
Medium and smaller industries and economic activity 
like tool repairing stations, collective pig-raising, 
fruit-growing or fish-culture are the responsibility of 
the brigade. ' MDC i 
The management system within the commune has 
become rather tentative, while the entife system is 
debated in the higher echelons of the party. So far 


the Commune Head has invariably been a nominee . 


‘of the government and about 80 per cent of the com- 
‚ mune committee also is officially appointed. I got 

the impression at various places that the Commune 
Head was frequently not well-regarded and respected 
by the peasants because he was often out of touch 
‘with local conditions and was not their choice. I 
was told that appointed administrators often had a 
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бете! g economy depen 


tendency to issue bureaucratic prders, more #0 in 


case of China where burea style of functioning 


was rooted in the feudal sy that had pre- . 

vailed for centuries. The comm exercises leader- . 

ship over the brigades and the under it and is 
Б 


Mao encouraged a policy of self-sufficiency on the 


self-sufficiency. He extended 
reliance from the country to the local level. This con- 
now has been completely І 
-reliance even at the national level has gone with . 
the wind. Now specialisation and division of latofr 
gto the | material and natural 
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e ci direotly 

in exchange of one ano s produce. А. ooriume 

must now concentrate its efforts on the 

of those commodities and goods for whioh itis best 
s by themselves did not 


producti had not only to be 
modified first in the wake of о бше of Big 
Leap and again after the of the Cultural 
Revolution, but also Боор home. the truth that 
ber wee ды getting pg sil cgi invest- 
ments in agriculture a gely agricultural 
dent upon the inclemen- 
cles of weather. Since 1950 China’s order of priori- 
ties in economic development béen reframed to 
put agriculture at the top. grain production - 
remains China's Achilles’ heel |and has barely kept 
up with the increase in population. , A 
It should also be a sobering [thought that ` ite 
the primacy of agriculture in| the last two d 
state investment has never exceeded 11 per cent of 
the capital outlay. Only last|year the outlay was 
increased by 14 per cent. In another major effort to 
reduce tho "scissors" crisis in and provide 
material incentives, the prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts were raised by 20 per cent: It was also decided 
that prioes paid in oodgrains, edible oil and ootton 
for produotion above the state quota would be 50 per 
cent higher. But the strain of these various measures 
on the economy has been so great that an across-the- 
board 30 per cent general price rise has had to be^ 
ordered. This was the first serious price rise in, 
China in the last twenty years. 
The measures taken to support agriculture and the 
institutional retreat would no ,doubt help push up 
agricultural production. But the major problem of 
the leadership, as I see it, is to carry conviction with 
the lower-level cadres that 











US-Iranian Crisis 
(Continued from page 8) 


tyranny in modern history. In this larger sense the 
people's revolution in Iran is as much of a national 
liberation revolution as the reoent transformations in 
many o-her newly-in ndent developing oountries. 
Since the official brief only harps on one 
point, ramely, the illegality of hol diplomatic 
personeges as hostages, it is good to remember that 
the original sin started with the illegal action of the 
US-spoasored coup in 1953 apart from the continua- 
tion of a host of other illegal actions right up to the 
recent wholesale freezing of all Iranian assetsin the 


In order to counter the wholly-illegal reality of 
imperialist, fascist, racist or neo-colonialist domina- 
tion and oppression, the liberation forces have 
almost always had to use means and methods which 
by norma! standard could well;be called illegal. Clen- 
4де пре armed struggle and guerilla warfare, not to 
talk'of hijacking and holding of hostages, have been 
illégal Cut nevertheless many of these means have 
incteasiagly been in use in recent decades in condi- 
tions when other avenues had been closed to the 
fighters for freedom. It will of оошо be im- 
mediately pointed out that the events in Teheran 
have taken place not in the course of and daring 
violent upheavals but after a new government 
had teken power which is also a member of 
the Unired Nations and therefore must abide by its 
obligations. The answer to this is both that the 
Tranian Revolution is not yet complete and is not 
through with its upheavals. 

Behind the nationwide demand for Shah's return, 
lies his colossal crimes of murder and torture and 
mass detentions and the creation of the SAVAK, 
eto., as also the amount of Iranian national wealth 
salted eway by the Shah as his private fortune which 
is so a&ronomically high that the Revolution cannot 
possibly let go of it. Itis known that tho greater 
part of the Chase Manhattan Bank's money belongs 
to the Saah. The Shah's holding of а quarter share of 
Krupps ïs equally well known. Probably this process of 
interpenstration.of capital has gone to great lengths. 
AII this makes it essential for the Iranian Revolution 
to get tte US Government formally to iso the 
criminality of the Shah and the illegality of his pos- 
sessions. 

It seems this is not such an impossible objective 
with the given correlation of international forces. 
Apart from the question of the impotence of the 
USA's power to find a military solution to the crisis, 
it seems that a vast amount of information regarding 
all the c-iminal acts committed by the Shah in colla- 
boration with various US agencies are today avail- 
able to political circles in the USA. The same is truo 
about the Shah’s fabulous wealth carefully camou- 
flaged in the stocks of perhaps a score of giant US 
multinationals. Though Senator Edward Kennedy 
.has asscred the US Establishment that he will not 
rock the boat while the USA is engaged їп efforts to 
save the lives of the hostages, he has not withdrawn 

is statement about the Shah being a thief anda 
crimina! Не also called for a kind of US self-criti- 
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cism regarding its past record in colluding with the 
Shah. We can only presume that such an astute 
politician as Senator Kennedy is making such state- 
ments only because a great deal of this unsavoury 
information is now beginning to leak and offers the 
possibility of setting in motion a new wave of public 
opinion. There was also the statement of the Chair- 
man of the US Senate’s Commission on Banking 
who also seemed to have access to much of this in- 
formation. Now there is the news of the arrival in 
Teheran of an unofficial siz-member US group who 
have demanded that the Shah be returned to Iran 
and have even supported the Iranian action. This 
too is probably indicative of a growing new aware- 
ness in the USA about the criminality of Washing- 
ton's policy towards Iran.[ | 


MONEY POWER AND . 
PRESS FREEDOM 


You talk about the freedom of the 
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come to mean the freedom of persons who have a knack 
of making money and that, after all, is. not such a noble 


on 
itis not exploited for 
—Jawaharlal Nehru (1952) 
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IAEA 


nuclear weapons, was echoed and re-echoed at the 
oonference. 

The Soviet delegate, Morozov, made two significant 
statements in this respect. The first related to curb- 
ing of nuclear stockpiles and cessation of future 
weapon-making: “Theo Soviet Government had re- 
cently put forward proposals on ceasing production 
and gradually stockpiles of nuclear weapons of all 
types, and on the full and universal prohibition of 
nuclear tests." His second statement was: “The 
Soviet Union proposes the conclusion of an inter- 
national oonvention on the non-utilisation of nuclear 
weapons against states which have eschewed the pro- 
duction or acquisition of them and which have no 
such wea within their territory. The Soviet 
Unionis willing to formalise the relevant commit- 
ment with any interested State.” 

The Italian position at the conference plenary 
session was equally interesting and threw light on 
dark corners of NPT's functioning. He said: “The 
Italian Government have constantly stressed that the 
implementation of Articles I, П and ПІ of that treaty 
(NPT) is strictly connected with the recognition of 
the inalienable right of all states to develop researc. 
produce and use nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
without discrimination". And further: “It is extre- 
mely important that the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
which should represent an equitable balance between 
the obligations of the nuclear military states and the 
other members of the international community, be 
duly applied also concerning Article IV on inter- 
national cooperation and Article VI on weapons 
limitations. This position, as well as the Soviet 
Union's stand, came close to meeting the Indian view 
on making the NPT's functioning non discriminatory 
to the developing nations and the non-nuclear 
weapon state. 

Along with these facets, it would only be proper 
to note that the IAEA conference did help to focus 
the most important questions of the international 
debate concerning the world-wide energy crisis and 
the upgrading of the role of nuclear power at present 
and in the long term. The credit for this goes toa 
lar extent to the vibrant Director-General of 
IAEA, Dr Eklund, who went hammer and tongs 
against tho alarmists who spread false theories about 
the hazards of nuclear power generation, and there- 
fore create a situation in which vast segments of the 
developing world might be repelled from tapping this 
advanced sourco of power. ‘It must seem strange 
to an objective observer that there exists a heated 
debate a number of developed countries as to 
whether or not we should make use of nuclear 

wer.... Beginning 1979 a total of 224 reactors are 
in operation, representing some 1,800 reactor years 
of experience, and in no single case has a person 
been fatally affected or seriously injured by radiation 
from a civilian nuclear power plant.” And he mus- 
tered an array of statistics: Human beings are conti- 
nuously exposed to radiation, its proportion being 
— 68 per cent from the natural background, 31 per 
cent from medical irradiation, 0.6 per cent from 
fall-out from nuclear weapons) tests and only 0.15 


(Continued from page 5) 
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_ per cent from the nuclear power industry. To clinch 


the issue, he noted: “It has been calculated (by the 
UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation) that the radiation emitted by all nuclear 
plants now operating in the world might cause some 
60 deaths from cancer each year; this is to be com- 
pared with the 7,000 cancer deaths resulting from 
medical use of X-rays out of an estimated total of 
50 million cancer deaths each year from all causes. 
The figure of 60 deaths represents a mathematical 
speculation, whereas the other figures are based on 
statistical evidence." To this, the Indian delegate's 
response was: "Nuclear power plants have a safety 
record unparallelled by any other industry."  . 

Dr Eklund aptly used the conference forum to 
drive home the point that the Three Mile Island acci- 
dent in the United States in March this only 
showed the need for improving on the ty meas- 
ures in reactors, a point which had been borne out 
by the findings of the Kemeny Commission set up in 
the United States. The Kemeny Commission's mest 
important conclusion was, Dr Eklund emphasised, 
that the equipment worked better than expected but 
that the operators did not. “It became clear that the 
fundamental problems are people-related problems", 
іп the words of the Commission. Thus,tho main 
factor which turned minor events into a potentially 
major event was human error and not mechanical 
failure. 


Long March (Continued from page 4) 


thoroughly divided. The State unit of the Cong- 
reas(I) supported the Long March but no prominent 
Congress(1) leader of Marathwada wants to associate 
himself with this issue. Sharad Pawar said ho was 
committed to the cause of Namantar, while the 
Congress leaders of Marathwada aro actively involv- 
ed with the activities of the Namantar Virodhi group. 
. Y.B. Chavan and his followers feel that the time 
is not yet ripe for Namantar. In 1978, the Peasants 
and Workers' Party was Namantarvadi, but now it 
has taken а 180-degree turn. One PWP minister, 
belonging to Marathwada, backs the threat given by 
four others (three of Parallel Congress and one of 
CFD) to demand an independent Marathwada if the 
Namantar decision is imposed. Its other prominent 
leaders (for example, Uddhav Rao Patil, ex-M.P., 
and Ganpatrao Deshmukh, Minister for Agriculture) 
are speaking the language of the Namantar Virodhi. 
АП political parties, except the Left parties, betray 
ше ne hostility, towards the Dalits; they 
are gui y the electoral considerati f - 
ишь caste Hindu votes. pelos 
ut the active support of the CPI, CPI 

Nishan and their trade unions provides a ioe dee 
sion to the Dalit question in Maharashtra. The 
alone can accomplish the objective of Dalit Sharmik 
Unity (unity of Dalit and non-Dalit toiling massos). 
The Left parties, through their mass organisations 
should bringin the Dalits and involve them in the 
struggle of the people. The weakness of the Left 
parties in mobilising and consolidating landless 
labour ip the раа. ues has certainly blocked the 
process of unity of the toiling masses, irrespecti 
caste and community. Г] à dora 
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On Jumbo-jets 
and Mini-skirts 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


Таз в the age, pre-eminently, 
of jumbo-jets and of mini- 
skirts. At one end of the teohno- 


logical spectrum, so to speak, are 


the jumbo-jet at the other the: 


inini-skirts. For the production 
of the former, of course, quite a 
lot of technological сара пе и 
necessary: for that о latter 
one may with such 
“know-how” altogether. 

Once one learns how to make 
a skirt — the usual long, conven- 
tional, 'gentle-womanly' skirt — 
even a novice in the arcane art of 
tailoring will not find: it diticult 
to Ісаги how to make a ‘‘mini’’. 

All taat he has to do is to cut 
it dowr, with a sizeable pair of 
Scissors, to the acceptable mini- 
size! 

The question, then, arises as to 
what taat ''acoeptable" mini-size 
is. It is possible, no doubt, that 
what 3% regarded as “mini” in 
опо longitudo may Бе considered 
as “maxi” in another: just as 
what іє labelled as more “cussed- 
ness” cn the part of the captain 
turns cut, in the popular imagina- 
tion, to be "rank blasphemy” on 
the part of the soldier. 

. How “mini” can Eos be, ог 
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ought to be? One may make a 
mini-skirt so very much “mini” 


that it may almost reach the vani- 


shing point a sort of “point of 
no wearing” for the.skirt- = 

Except in photographs I have 
not yet encountered a mini-skirted 
person. It is because, owing to 
my notorious disposition, 
I am notin the habit of going 
out and exploring for myself - the 
swiftly-changing human scene. 

Even otherwise, in our staid 
suburb of Matunga (Bombay) — 
where every prospect pleases and 
where every woman wears a sari, 
not a skirt (“‘mini” or “‘maxi”) — 
we are outside the range of what 
I may call “the mini-belt". 

In a sari-wearing community 
like ours, this highly controversial 
subject of miniskirts hardly 
arises. By thé very law of its being 
а sari has to be long, not short 
or "mini". 

There are “mini” -dhoties for 
men, to be sure, but not “mini”- 
saries for women. My own opi- 
nion is that it is the best solution 


The Western countries, by and 
large, are not, it will be oonoeded, 
lacking in affluence. Some are 


actually overflowing with it, back, - 


belly and sides. 
Their worry is not the dearth 
but the plethora of riches whioh 


' they have, by fair means or foul, 
sackfuls. That 


accumulated. in 
being зо, one may legitimately 


pine why there should be the 


oraze for mini- 
айга, notably Britain and in 


Rem there is no conspicuous 
shortage of money, why should 
people go in for this absurdly 
abbreviated apparel which still 
causes many raised eyébrows and 
shrugging of shoulders both tn the 
market-place and in more sophis- 
ticated oircles? 

It is not a convincing answer 
to suggest that & mini-skirt terri- 
fically enhances a’ lady's beauty. 


. If a lady is beautiful to start with 


(and which lady is not?) what she 
wear does not, to my thinking, 
make any appreciable аы 
to her looks. 

Her alluring looks are a | bless- 
ing she has been endowed with 
by nature “for keeps”. So the 
only cogent argument for shor- 


tening one’s skirt to the “ 
size must be that it immearurably 
adds to one's "sex a 

But, as Sherlock olmes said 
to his friend on a famous ocoa- 
sion, here be deep waters, Dr 
Watson!” — and immediately 
changed the topic under discus- 
sion: I propose to do the same 
now and turn my attention to 
‘Sumbo-jets”. 

Just as 1 havé not, as indicated 
earlier, encountered a mini-skirt 
on my lawful occasions so far, I 
have not, to this day, confronted 
а jumbo-jet or, for that matter, 
any sort or condition of “ег”. 

True, we had a “jumbo” in our 
midst in Bombay not so long ago. 
Well, it missed me! I am not, if 
the truth is to be told, much of a 
lad for "'jumbo"-seeing. 

Iam simply not ''amused" by 
aeroplanes. Wild horses cannot 


. drag me to an airport! I have not 


travelled in а plane up to now, 
nor have I any inc on 80 to 
do hereafter, having always felt 
that it is too silly for words. 

окан excitement 
can in an air journey? 
What, for instance, can you hope 
to watch from a plane? 

Train travel, on the other 
hand, offers you far more hand- 
some (sight-seeing) dividends — 
and at far less expense. Iam ex- 
tremely excited by the prospect ` 
of hore idis New Delhi — my 

— by our old 

(eg Gas tried) friend, the Frontier 

Mail: even more so by travelling 

by the faster expresses from 
Howrah to the same place. 

I revel in fast trains like no- 


y ооп- 
trast? I much prefer — if it comes 
tothat,and it has come to that 
thoso days — being crushed under 
the wheels of a running train to 
being incinerated alive in a plane 
accident. 

I shall olinch the matter. By 
travelling in а jumbo jet to New 
Delhi shall I not be missing the 
hot and delicious "puris" and 
s at Sawai-Madhopur rail- 

аў (that 1o just when the 
tuu (that long-suffering organ 
of ours) is craving inordinately 
for them? 

Answer me that, my jumbo 
fanatics! [7 
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Journalism (Contd from page 14) 

first lesson in our backwardness only a few weeks 
after I had taken over as editor of the Illustrated 
Weekly. 
oover a royal wedding and had planned to bring out 


samo pictures three weeks later. 

I learnt my lesson and re-planned the entire jour- 
nal. I avoided topics that would be covered by the 
daily newspapers concentrated on lengthy illustrated 

` articles on subjects hitherto ignored — communities, 
castes, religions, etc. I new prescription 
consisting of three in ients: information, amuse- 
ment, provocation, — and when circulation sagged, 
gave it a shot of aphrodisiac in the form of a few 
sexy The results were beyond my expecta- 
tion. The circulation of the journal shot up from 
. 65,000 to over 400,000 with an estimated readership 
of six million. I was subjected to much ‘abuse but I 
had the satisfaction of secing other journals adopt 
the same formula. If the Weekly is still able to hold 
its readership it is because of this heady oocktail 
prepared on my recipe. . 

There are some other topios connected with the 
press in India that I would like to comment on. 
Much has been said and written on & free press being 
the last bastion of democracy and the need to pre- 
serve editorial freedom from interference by the 
government and the owners. I am entirely in agree- 
ment with these noble sentiments. But the matter is 
not a simple one of a high-minded editor sitting up 
in his ivory tower pronouncing on the problems of 
society. 

The patterns of ownership are as varied as the 
forms of interference. Some of our papers are own- 
ed by their editors and their family members: such 
are the Hindu, Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Anand 
Bazar Patrika, Blitz, Current. Of these some are 
actually edited by the owners; others hire editors and 
normally do not interfere with what the editors _ 
write so long as they keep up their circulation. A 
more important lot belong to industrial houses — 
The Express Group to the Goenkas; The Times of 
India group to the Sabu Jains; the Hindustan Times 
group to the Birlas; and the Statesman at one time 
to the Tatas. Then there are others like The Tribune 
controlled by trusts. 

The varying patterns of ownership determine the 
manner and extent of editorial freedom. By and 
large the owners are willing to give full latitude to 
their editors as long as they keep up their circulations 
and bring in the dividends. But sometimes even this 
is not good enough. If the editor’s viewpoint hurts 
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the owners’ other businesses, for which he relies on 
the goodwill of the government in power, the 
owner Will sacrifice the editor. The pressures that a 
government can and does put on owners are ag 
devious as they are subtle. they are neither 
very devious nor subtle but direct. The government 
is tho single largest advertiser in the country and 
many smaller newspapers survive only on govern- 
ment patronage. . 

‚ A bizarro example of this patronage is the exis- 
tence of some journals which have virtually no paid 
circulation whatsoever and yet show handsome pro- 
fits. I know of many of this kind emanating from 
Delhi which concentrate on supplements — most of 
the pages are devoted to meaningless messages from 
the President, Vice-president, Prime Minister, Cabi- 
net Ministers, Governors, Chief Ministers — a fow 
articles taken from handouts sent by foreign embas- 
sic — and the rest to advertisements from public 
sector enterprises. It is good business but poor jour- 
nalism. : А 

There are some restraints on editorial freedom 
which deserve more atiention than has been hitherto 
given. It is not as widely known as it should be that 
trade unions of workers often unfairly hold the 
journal to ransom. Not long ago a printers’ union 
in England refused to print a journal which was to 
carry an article not to its liking. The malaise has 
invaded India. I have been subjected to blackmail 
by sub-unions of the Union Бу go-slow tactics at 
crucial times. Another hazard are political and reli- 
gious organisations which when do not like 
what has been published about them threaten 
violence to the editor. I was subjected to such 
threats by the R.S.S. and the Shiv Sena. 

But the bi nuisance I had to contend with as 
editor were blackmailers and briefless lawyers who . 
make filing of frivolous criminal cases against editors 
into a profitable business. There were many occasions 
when rather than trayel to towns as distant as 
Jammu, Calcutta and Cochin, hire lawyers at ex- 
horbitant fees and waste many days making appea- 
rances, ] threw in à sponge, рок promis- 
ed to be of good behaviour ever s. I was 
able to resist pressures from the government, brush 
aside the views of the owners but suocumbed to 
blackmail on my time and money. мү 

I do not think that in the journalism of tomorrow 
there will be need to be unduly exercised by the 
problem of freedom of expression. Censorship where- 
ever imposed will only remain a ‘regional phenome- 
non and will be vitiated by the flow of news and 
comments from other parts of the world. I saw this 
for myself in my recent visit to Pakistan where the 
martial law regime enforces strict pre-censorship on 
all mass media. Just about every Pakistani I met got 
his news from АП India Radio or the B.B.C. It was 
the same in India during the Emergency. What we 
could not get from our own radio or newspapers wo 
got from foreign sources. 

The problem in the future will not be deprivation 
of news but a massive bombardment of news from 
all directions. We will have to cultivate a sense of | 
discernment about what: to accept and what to 
reject. Г] 
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UCOBANK has made my dream 


come true: abusiness of my own 


Ever since I finished college I had 
visions of setting up a business of - 
my own. 

Of being my own employer. 

But there was that one problem — 
I lacked the immediate capital 
necessary. 

Through a colleague I learnt of a 
UCOBANK scheme where a regular 

~ - saving can snowball into a tidy sum . 
within a few years, 

Seven years ago I started putting ~ 
aside Rs 150 every month into 
"UCOBANK" s Recurring Deposit Scheme. , 

Last month UCOBANK made my 
' dream come true. 

I have started a small ancillary unit. 
manufacturing components for the 
cycle industry. 

I am happy now and.thankful to 
UCOBANK. 


























Profitable Deposit Schemes 
offered by UCOBANK 


Tiny Saving Scheme 
' (Laghu Bachat Yofna) 
Monthly Pension Scheme 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


ГЕ Rake’s Progress is unimpeded. The 
juggernaut of electioneering has started. 
The political parties have been moving 
fusjeusly, the old have become agile, while 
those who are not so old are getting ex- 
hausted — helicopters, jeeps and matadors 
notwi-hstanding. 

And -yet, with all the hectic activity, 
there 5 no buoyancy, because there 15 a 
total lack of self-confidence in practically 
every political combination: the electcrate 
looks like a dense forest, uncharted and 
infested with deadly fauna and flora. Ner- 
vousness dominates more than the usual 
eve-of-the-poll worry and is writ large on 
the faces of most of the candidates. For 
once the voter looks a fearsome enigma to 
those who are beseeching his vote. 

Why this nervousness for the seasoned 

oliticians, even those among them who 
have long regarded their seats as safe? This 
is mainly because they have no records to 
place; they come out poorly whenever 
accountability is asked for. All:the four 
banners of the current election campaign 
— ageinst authoritarianism, against com- 
muna_ism, against defection and against 
anarchy (or put in the present-day cliche, 
for stebility) — are mere generalities pick- 
ed up from the garbage-heap of the past 
and bold out no promise for the future: 
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Of Mice and Men 


even a soul-comforting slogan of the 
halcyon days of the Indira Raj like Garibi 
Hatao, nobody dares to raise, not even 
Indira Gandhi herself, for fear of being 
denounced for cynical dishonesty. 

All the wheel-barrows have been turned 
into apple carts — rotten stinking apples 
no doubt. The Janata Party is beset with 
twin dangers: the question of the socalled 
dual membership of its Jana Sangh con- 
tingent with the RSS, and the uncertainty 
about Babu Jagjivan Ram’s future line of 
action. To ward off these two problems, it 
has been at pains to project itself as Babu- 
Лв pariy, his very own: the posters and 
the newspaper advertisements of the party 
are playing him up to the point of deve- 
loping a personality cult. This way, Babuji 
is being assured that he would not be 
ditched by the Jana Sangh after the poll, 
while the party ranks and the supporters 
are told that Babuji is not to ditch them — 
at least not upto the polling date. 

The millstoné round the neck of the 
Indira Congress is the Sanjay mafia. Al- 
though every perceptive observer has 
throughout been certain that the son would 
not get delinked from the mother, quite a 
large body of the Indira admirers and 
supporters long nurtured the wishful 
thinking that after the 1977 electoral troun- 
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cing Indira Gandhi would not let Sanjay 
come to the forefront. Although the two 
split that she has engineered within the 

ngress since 1977—one at the beginning 
of 1978, giving birth to the Congress-I, 
and the other in the middle of this year 
when Devraj Urs with his Karnataka Con- 
gress had to leave her—both centred round 
the Sanjay issue; many in her camp were 
still not prepared for the nomination of 
the hard core of the Sanjay mafia for the 
Congress-I tickets for the election. Bansilal, 
V.C Shukla, Jagdish Tytler, Kamalnath, 
ДЕ upto the wife of the then police chief 
Bhinder — not to speak of the Prince of 
Wales himself — are all rewarded with 
tickets. 

Apart from the setback this may: entail 
in terms of election fortunes some senior 
Congress-I members feel that it will cost 
their party about 30 seats — the over-all 
impact ofthis conspicuous debut of this 
disreputable lot has been felt by the Indira 
camp all over the country. (Raj Narain has 
gone to the extent of prattling the very 
ancient mythology of the Emergency days 
that Indira is hamstrung by Sanjay, gloss- 
ing over the fact that she herself is the 
Mother Superior of the mafia). 

Indira Gandhi while not deserting the 
son's company — no question of disown- 
ing it — is now busy trying to ward off the 
fear in the minds of many. Hence, the 
special interview to a Calcutta editor that 
Sanjay would never be made Cabinet 
Minister — although this was precisely one 
of the suggestions made by one of her aides 
to one of Jagjivan Ram's confidants during 
the behind-the-scene  pourparlers about 
two months ago. Many more such last- 
minute assurances will of course be forth- 
coming. Meanwhile, Sanjay has been made 
to seek the forgiveness of the Muslim vo- 
ters in public — an act of penance not 
normally associated with the underworld 
ethics that runs all the way from his maruti 
to his dear mafia. Sack cloth and ashes 
are no price for recovering an empire. 

The presence of the mafia in the Cong- 
ress-I list has had а far-reaching impact, 
further than what Indira Gandhi might 
have calculated. It would not be surprising 
if Jagjivan Ram, for one, has taken it seri- 
ously. In bis calculation, he might have 
realised how difficult would it be to hope 
to become Prime Minister with tbe help of 
the Indira Congress, with the Sanjay mafia 


breathing down his neck. It is significant 
that since this announcement of the Con- 
gress-I list of candidates, Babuji has not 
only stepped up his election campaign but 
has been coming out with strident attacks 
on the Indira Congress — a feature which 
was ominously absent in the first phase of 
his election tour. . 

Viewed from the Capital, it seems that 
in the last one week, the Indira stock has 
gone down; those who were glibly predicting 
that she would definitely reach the majority 
mark, now puts her chances at about 230 
or even less. Side by side, the Janata stock 
has gone up with Jagjivan Ram on the 
lead. This could be seen also in the readi- 
ness With which some of the smaller 
groups are now making peace with Janata 
to avert the splitting of votes which the 
Indira Congress may exploit. 

While the Congress-I and the Janata are stealing 
the limelight, Charan Singh’s fate is more or less 
sealed. With all the tub-thumping of Raj Narain, 
and the Chaudhury's own gimmick of calling for 
splitting the existing states nobody takes it seriously 
that the Cha can remain Prime Minister by 
any chance after the election. The widening rift in the 
Lok Dal’s alliance with the Congress (U) has made 
things worse for Charan Singh. The Congress-U on 
its part has little to lose. The way tho estrangement 
between the two has come hasled quitea few to 
speculate that perhaps after the poll, Babuji may be 
able to strike a deal with Devraj Ursto strengthen 
his chances for making a bid to get a majority : at 
least some sections of the Lok Dal may also join 
such a ganging-up if the prospect of forminga gov- 
ernment is within a reasonable distance. À situation 
may very well come when the Left, the only well-knit 
contingent in the chaotic disorganisation of the pre- 
sent scene, may find itself called upon to wield the 
casting vote. 

While the political groupings are engaged in a des- 

te gamble, one wonders how any government 
could at all be formed after the poll. The economy 
is іп shambles despite the complacency, bordering 
on cynicism of some of the economists. It is up 
tant to note that a very sober commentator of the 
economic scene has this week observed that “по 
significant economic achievement is possible without 
political direction at the highest levels". Since the 
prospect of such a political direction looks bleak, it 
is appropriate that he has captioned his piece as the 
"script of a tragedy”. 

Christmas carols shall bring little comfort to the 
hapless millions of this country, left at the mercy of 
politiclans who have no eyes to see the writing on 
the wall, nor ears to hear the rumblings under their 
feet — and oertainly no lips to make a confession of 
their own sins. ° 

Many of them may, for all that we know, be 
building castles іп the air. The best laid schemes 
of mice and men... 
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ELECTION: SCENE | past which augurg well fot only for har own future; 
nL . . but for the country as such. 

i i The Con has fielded the largest number of 

3 . ` : candidates (497) followed by the Janata ` 
EN ers with 441, Lok Dal 320, Congress(U) 229, CPI( 
"n. я ‚ 62: and CPI 52. T has meant multi 

| : contests for almost,all the seats, exoept in places 

Baflling Mosaic p & where a party has either chosen to put up a weak 

А M _ . candidate in: order to allow the benefit to go 
to a rival candidate of its choice or has worked out , 

an underhand understanding with another party 

Е : without making a public commitment, This pheno- 

TARMA А anon obrana | in ra se eee | the arte Ra 

AREND x ' and its new-foun 8 anata; у are 

B SED | ‚ clashing with each other only in one constituency, 

‘Trichur, though the Congress (I) is contesting eleven 

: Ў seats and the Janata seven. In Andhra Pradesh and : 

Maharashtra similar accommodation can be seen 

: 4 ‚ between the Congress(U) and the Janata, and in 

ee ` West Bengal between the various parties opposed.to’ 

Nu ' the Left Front. Whether this criss-crossing arrange- 

ment, direct and indirect, ultimately works’ out 

` in the manner envisaged by the parties’ 
remains to be seen; the imponderables are too 
\ 2 | н ыл 


т onein Jammu and Kashmir to the National 

iis "  & Conference and 17 out of A eal ое MK 

. in Tamil Nadu. The Janata Party has successfully 

: made up with the AIADME, in Tamil. Nadu while 
е the Akalis continue to present a problem for it in -. 
` view of the sharp division between Akali factions on 


M id *a “ similgr п 
TPse-contoir of the various parties on the ove of Punjab ` tobe in jeopardy beóause of the 
the Lot Sabha election, in terms of candidates Akalis’ in-fighting. ss 
ficided, States: where they -havo influence; alliances” Опе of the peculiarities of the present political 
forged anc the: slippery condition оѓ the different soene is that each of the. so-called major national 
alliances, as well as in terms of caste and: communal . parties has to contend with its own past before it can 
factors that have assumed unprecedented proportions look to the future hopefully — Congress(I)'s Emérg- 
today — all:theso elements have made ,the guessing · ency excesses and Janata's miserable performance and 
game of et» tho most adroit political - pundits much . -Lok Dal's caste and.kulak image. With the prestige 
more difficult than ever before. of the leadership of each party having been eroded 

: The task is made doubly difficult ‘because of the considerably among the people and even among ` the 
low. credibility :of. almost all political :parties and ranks, each has also to contend with.. factiohalism 

including the, three. Prime > 


and lige п number of in dent candida- ` ploture. d 
Tako 


for instance the үе док, It continues to 
refreshing exception are the Left -Parties whi erode the.base of the Lok and the Congress(U) 
present а cohesive picture y because of the’ in order to enlarge its own base inithe north where 
two. Communist Parties having -managed to plose i 
their ranks;. this isan important departure from their it.reocived a jolt with the. Karnataka Government 
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_ going out of its fold. The Sanjay factor continues to 
repel many in the Congress(I), and the fact that , 
Sanjay supporters have been able to corner Congress 
(1) tickets in good number — some put the number 
at 50 to 60 — is bound to reflect on the morale of 
those who thought a lesson had been learnt by the 
supremo. For instance, two of the seven Delhi seats, 

'pamely Outer Delhi and Delhi Sadar, have gone to 
Sajjan Kumar and Jagdish Tytler, known Sanjay 
men. The Bihar Congress(I) presents an interesting 
picture of compromises between the factions of 
Kedar Pande, A. P. Sharma and Jagannath Mishra 
each of which has fielded candidates, without 
regard to what their fate will be. 

The Congress organisation has been in shambles 
for over а decade; and the emergence of the Janata 
Party and later of Lok Dal, with Jagjivan Ram hoping 
to carry a good chunk of Scheduled Caste votes — tra- 
ditional pocket-borough of the Congress — to the 
Janata, and the Lok Dal looming large among the 
backward castes in many areas, the Congress (I) 
march north of the Vindhyas cannot be very smooth. 
It is this area,:and not the south, which bore the 
brunt of the Emergency excesses, and it is on this 
part of the country that Indira Gandhi bas again 
and again to offer regrets for the excesses. The 
Janata’s mis-performance remains her best bet — the 
‘waves’ of 1971 and 1977 being a phenomenon of 
the past. Congress(I) leaders assure that the electo- 
rate in the north remember the misperformance of 
the Janata during its three years in office more vividly 
than what happened during Emergency. 

On the other hand, the Janata Party, which was 
shaken to its roots only a few days ago by apprehen- 
sion about Jagjivan Ram crossing over to the Con- 
gress(I), feels secure for the time being; the 
marriage of convenience is now bound to continue 
till the elections are over. But that is not the only 
element that makes the Janata an inconvenient con- 
glomerate. Why should the Jana Sangh-RSS cadres 
work for the other Janata constituents if RSS-baiting 
by non-Jana Sangh constituents is to continue to- 
morrow as was the'case yesterday? This is a point that 
weighs with tbe RSS which constitutes thc bulk of 
the Janata organisation at the grass roots, notwith- 
standing the denials by the leaders. The Jana Sangh 
cadres, for instance, may use most of their strength 
for their own candidates rather than waste their 
energies on doubtful quantities. The case of Krishan 
Kant, the Janata candidate in Chandigarh, is a 
glaring example. Krishan Kant's Janata symbol did’ 
not deter the Jana Sangh faction from setting up an 
independent of its choice. And Chandra Shekhar 
had to keep mum though Krishan Kant is known to 
be his closest colleague. 

As the election campaign builds up, the dichotomy 
will become visible in U.P., Bibar and elsewhere. 
Indications are that even Atal Behari Vajpayee is not 
being spared by the RSS for his open critical 
appraisal of the relations between the RSS and the 
Janata Party. The RSS cannot also overlook the pro- 
jection that where it is not the dominant force in the 
Janata, say in Maharashtra or the southern States, 
the. Janata Party could go in for adjustments with 
the Cougress (U) as well. And in Gujarat, within the 
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| LEFT UNITY: WEST BENGAL 


INTELLECTUALS’ APPEAL’ 


For quite some time, authoritarian, communal 
and divisive forces of various kinds have been 
creating a situation in our country, full of |. 
grave concern and uncertainty. We are happy 
to note that the Leftist forces of West Bengal 
have united to a very great extent to resist the 
menace of such a dark future. We hope that 
the people of our State will ensure the victory 
of that noble effort in the coming elections. 
We also hope that after the elections, that 
unity will widen its base and become more 
powerful, so as to serve the common people of 
our country in their struggle to end their 


. | Susobhan Sarkar Bishnu De 
Vivekananda Mukherjee Gopal Haldar, 
A.W. Mahmud Nihar К. Sarkar i 
Dr. Mahindra Lal Biswas Mrinal Sen 
Monmatha Roy ` Hiren Mukherjee 
Dr. Morari M. Mokberjee Premendra Mitra 
Sochitra Mitra Kapil Bhattacharya 
Rathin Moitra Narayan Chowdhury 
Nepal Majumdar Golam Quddus 
Kelpatare Sen Gupta Sudhi Pradhan 
Syed Sahedullah Chinmohan Sehanavis 





Janata Party itself, the Congress (O) faction and t) 
Jana Sangh have had plenty of brinkmanship : 
recent days on seat allocation. 

The Janata is fairly conscious of erosion of i 
strength in the north. Even Janata leaders conce 
that the party is far past its peak in this region; thi 
however hope that the people will remember Eme 
gency and not their own performance in office. 

Tbe Lok Dal-Congress(U) alliance, which wi 
expected tO lead to the unity of Left and democrat 
forces in combination with the two Communi 
Parties and other Left segments, became virtually 
non-functioning set-up as the talks for distributic 
of seats continued. It is neither dead nor alive, ai 
noboby has the time even to shed tears over t| 
patent failure of the alliance. 

The Lok Dal was not prepared to meet what 
described as "exaggerated" claim to as many as: 
scats by the Congress(U) in Uttar Pradesh wi 
its total contingent of 85. This State was the first 
move out of the alliance arena, possibly to the sat 
faction of both, in view of the large number 
claimants each partner had to satisfy. The defectii 
of Chandrajit Yadav, despite bolding a high px 
in the Congress(U), to the Lok Dal was the lı 
straw on the alliance's back in U.P. The Bih 
Congress(U) led by Ram Lakhan Singh: Yadav, w 
is considered to be closer to the Lok Dal, « 
prepared to accept whatever number of seats я 
offered to it. The Congress(U) there is contesti 

‘(Continued on page ; 
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dnoinunent 
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Jow you can breathe freely, or 
feel ter-ibly upset, according 
taste and inclination. Prince 
arming, ve are told, will have 
4 position ïn the Goverament if 
„other Chcrisma does form one 
wer the Lok Sabha pol early 
Xt, monti — if we are to 
lieve a Celcutta editor camping 
Rae Bardi. 
Vote-getting time is confession 
юе, and also a time for tall 


omises. Indira Gandhi is по 


aateur 'heznd at either. Dur- 
g tours of the North she is all 
amility, regretting Emergency 
«cesses; in ће South the excesses 
ad even Emergency take a back 
at. "Stability" figures every- 
bere. “Stability ? That's me" 
the sum and substance of it 
i. 
Foreign d plomats are different. 
зсу shouldn't get away with tbe 
«pression that here is a weak 
man who repepts anything. 
hether they can bring votes or 
t, they meted to be duly im- 
essed. So Emergency becomes 
mething entirely justified in the 
nclave w.th those dignitaries, 
2 excesses being something ofa 
-event. | 

Her opponents constantly ac- 
se her of telling lies — or at 
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least one thing now and the 
opposite later. Now, that’s quite 
unfair, don't you think? Alls fair 
in love, war and elections, so 
what are a few verbal contradic- 
tions here and there? Surely poli- 
ticians at least should not hold 
that against her. Not to speak of 
voters. She is not unduly worried 
about the latter, for their memory 
is quite short, at least so the 
theory goes. 

Chandra Shekhar may go 
about saying bis party will get an 
absolute majority, and that 
Sanjiva Reddy will bave to go; 
the Janata Party may even put 
out big advertisements in news- 
papers with an impressive photo- 
graph of Babuji to convince the 
latter that the Jana Sangh and 
RSS will not let him down when 
the time comes. Charan Singh's 
lieutenants may create complica- 
tions by sn of a possible 
coalition with 
ress after the poll; the poor 
man has ever to be watchfpl 
зо as to issue contradictions in 
time. 

What will happen after the 
results are known is very much in 


the future. At the moment every. 


would-be Prime Minister and 


.every Ministerial hopeful must 


continue to keep fingers crossed. 

It is this all-round uncertainty 
that makes the pronouncements 
of the two-constituency Lady 
sound fine. Sanjay won't be 
in her Government-to-be. He 
doesn’t have ta be. Hasn't he 
proved to everybody's satisfac- 
tion that with Mother on the 
throne he can run the Govern- 
ment from outside, without being 
anything even in the ruling party 
or for that matter in its youth 
wing? Didn't whole Cabinets 
accompanied by all the top bure- 
aucrats, police officers and others 
make a beeline for wherever he 


landed? Didn't "leaders" grovel. 


before him and take orders how 
to run both administrative and 
party affairs? Didn't some of 
them com bim to Lord 
Krishna and feel offended when 
anyone raised the slightest doubt 
about Bis credentials? 

For tbe present Mother wants 
Son in Parliament. This is be- 
cause, first, he must gear up bis 
own group for action, and 
secondly, all the other chaps who 


Indira Cong- . 


don't like him very much but 
still manage to get elected must 
be kept in line. Even Yashpal 
Kapoor, shadow of a shadow, 
could strut about with gusto as 
an MP. And if Sanjay himself, 
in person, is there in the house, 
who dare defy Mother or Son or | 
both? 

It must thus be clear that 
Indira wants her Maruti-brand 
offspring in the Lok Sabha to 
improve its tone. The Presence, 
will be felt at both 1, Safdarjang 
Road; and in Parliament House. 
The rest is hushed silence. And 
a breathless wait for the day tbe 
hero of Emergency will take over 
and transform stability into 
silence, enabling the whole lot 
from Bansilal downwards to 
operate efBciently to ensure that 
the formidable combination stays 
atthe top till the Grandson or 
Grand-daughter is groomed to 
take over from the Son. 

Amidst all the din of electione- 
ering, we have forgotten some- 
thing very portent. Sanjay may 
express him only in staccato 
pruni, but that doesn’t mean 

€ doesn’t know everything. 
Indira owes everything to him, 
having followed his instructions 
with care for some years. She 
need not worry even about Mus- 
lims despite Turkman Gate, 
Muzaffaroagar, Sultanpur and 
the rest. For, Sanjay is now an 
Islamic scholar as well. 

He told a surprised audience 
at Lucknow that under Islamic 
law no guilty person is punished 
twice for the same offence. And 
added: “You have punished me 
more than п ^. Which 
devout Muslim will dispute what 
is laid down in Islamic law? 

We can be sure he will win 
over the RSS too by quoting 
from the Hindu epics or scriptures. 
There bave been rumours that 
many RSS boys are Sanjay fans, 
but that is another matter. 

But hasn't there been a slip-up 
somewhere? How could Sanjay, 
even by implication, admit he 
has done anything for which he 
merited punishment even once? 
А would-be Caesar should know 
when bis slip is showing, if you 
can see the point through the 
mixed metaphor. ` 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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D only-to be expected that foreign policy is not а 
key issue in the current .election compeign, since 
the battle royal із joined by personalities-and groups 
over issues which are 
at home rather than how the nation has fared abroad. 
Apart from Indira Gandhi saying that the country's 
image has- gone down under the Janata Raj, and the 
Janata on its part claiming for“ its Government the 


credit of having improved relations with neighbours, : 


there is no conspicuous mention of foreign policy in 


the election campaign. . 

It is only in the election manifestos of different 
parties that foreign: policy finds a place. It is interest- 
ing -to 


however, how different parties , 


‚ dent one) foreign policy and is dedicated to world 
-and 


peace development"; and that it will "resist any 
deviation from the path of pae non-alignment.” 
Tt also promises to о 

universal and pepe 


international trade ‘оп an 
intensification of “bilater 


\ in the North-South dialogue” and 


restructuring ¢ 
uitable basis.” It want 
ties with . dévelopim 


' relations with neighbouring co 


confined to the state of things- 


countries and with our major partners іп develop 
ment”: significantly no specific mention of, ar 
country. Special attention is to be paid to “шп 

beneficial with all gurj neighbours especially à 


Е South, South-east and North-east and "West Asia" 


It will work for a "zone of peace in Indian Ocea 
free from foreign military presence and it will exter 
total support to liberation movements in South-ea: 
Africa.” Modernisation of defence is emphasises 
Also, stress-is laid on emoluments and service cond 
tions‘of the armed forces and regettloment measur 
for ex-servioemen. No mention of nuclear. technolog- 
nor of the Palestinian people's right to-a homelar 
— only relations with “the Palestinian movemen» 
having regained full h" under Janata. 

The Congrese-I manifesto says that Nehru's foreig 
policy has been “largely distorted and even reverse: 
by the Janata, and India Ная become a "'nonentity 
in -world affairs. It attacks Janate's "genuine 
non-alignment for having drawn it ‘“‘closer 1 
the forces of neo-colonialigm and economic imperi 
lism, while tending to, alienate the sympatF 
and support of friends who had stood by w 
Nor was*there any real improvement in on 
ries," It catalogu 
Janata's sins in foreign, s: Morarji Desa 
“irresponsible statements! on -Goa and Sikkir 
abandoning the right nuclear technology fe 

; “du 


ynamio, zseful, positi» 
in international affair 
e gap between the dev 


E debris in narrowing 
oped and developing natisns." It wants the stren, 


thening of India's defence | capabilities, safeguatdir 
the right to use nuclear technology; "closer relatios 
among.countries of South Asia, Indo-China State 
South-east Asia, West |Asia, Africa.. and Lati 
America." It also talks оў “а zone of peace, fre 
from outside interference” without any specific me 
tion of military presence in Indian Ocean. Fu 
support to “struggle against imperi oolonialisi 
and racialism and in support of genuine demand : 
the Palestinian people for į their, homeland.” Speck 
reference is mage to its commitment at “making соз 
oerted efforts to counter the nefarious attempts 1 
destabilise the entire region from the Suez to the Fi 
East in а neo-imperialist; global strategy.” It cat 
regognition of “the new revoh 
Kampuchea.” : t 
The grou-U'. ' firm oon 
mitment to Nehru's policy| of non-alignment; talks « 
‘maintenance of Indian Ocean as a zone of peace 
and “will not permit any interference in it by. an 
foreign power.” Mention {в made here: of securin 
“fair treatment for Indi working and living al 
road.” It will "develop and consolidate" friendly rel 
tions with all countries, especially with our immedia: 
neighbours — to “improve and eventually normali 
relations with Pakistan, People’s Republic .of, Chir 
| (Continued an page 3. 
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с L9 ute E : - 
Wee the British Government or British politicians ^ 
ipd OF Aviat AA. Wa they mean im- 
i on of Asians, À or West Indians. Right 


am LOL 198 males . 
has totally stopped ous legislations, 
Lai the Home Office ons to immi- 


sional cadres experienced an intense need for skilled 
. nurses; ` such ре from. non-white oountries 
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“monwealth Immigrants Act, 196 


- 


" from the - colonies and the new dominions were 
welcomed. with open arms. The Government .. 


a new Nationality Асі in ‘1948 which 
ovided that the term ‘British subject’ was to be 


inter-changeable in law with the term ‘Common- 


wealth citizen’. Britain would make по difference 
between a white and non-white person whether he 
was born in Britain ог in.a colony or was a citizen 
of a Commonwealth country; nor would thero be 
any differerioe between British subjects born in one 


' part of the Commonwealth and another. That 


or that there is no intention that the parties to the 
А should live togethér permanently as man 
and. wife or that the parties to the have 


will ` 


E 


has 
shortage of workers made the immigran 
wir ex Amandi e of housing made them 


unacceptable”. . 

The dolour prejudice of the landlords and land- 
ladies, always just beneath the skin now asserted 
itself openly and added to the bitterness of the 
situation. The Conservative Government then in 
office decided to control immigration, nonwhite 
immigration. They could not completely ban й 
because they knew that such a ban would have 
deleterious effects both on industry and éoolal ser-. 


Thus came about the hew, 
Commonwealth citizens dettled in Britain and their 


very wide indeed, ranging from imposing conditions 
of ihe traveller's stay ‘in the country to subjecting 
him or her to medical examination amd cven detain 
inp him on ee fon SA расой ‘inquiry’ about his 


idet ae tenes жшн citizens of Indian descent 
i ДЫ Aloan caties had been offered 
by ше British Government and had accepted British 
‘citizenship when those African countries became free. 
` Та 1968‘when these countries africanised their- trade 
and industry, moát of these people df Indian descent 
‘took their British ' and went to Britain. As 
British citizens the provisions of the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act, 1962 ‘did not apply ‘to them. 
Conservative Goverhment then 
passed through the Parliament a BiH which, for all 


practical put thém in the same position as 
Eitizeis ( is passport-holders) of India, Bangla-, 
deah and Sri Lanka. 


It is true that later the Government did soften 


white British subjects 
í nay compelled to leave 
Kenya or Uganda ifficulty in entering 
Britain and making а new home there. 

' The immigrants’ tale of sorrow: did по end : 
. The corítinaing agitátion of the small but vociferous 
extremist Nazi-type National Front and the prope: 


as 
A pleri redu from the countries 
Were once part of tho empire and are now 
‘members of the Commonwealth. ES 
a ‘the Immigration: ‘Act, 1971 
tonal orce ih 1973. It has two particularly 
ionable featurós: revised form’ of »employ- 


1 күске и away black workers. 
hínumerable instances of depor- 
ofillegal entry into the country 
undesirability’. 

Hol added rig" has put an "end th 
"nón-white 


& non-white ‘country can now enter 


g noni Создор Cou e то Неів. 


Turkey іо West 


The 
‘for an initial period ‘of ‘one ‘naking him ‘depen- 
dént’on his entployer’s’ goodwill to continuo his stay 
in' Britain.. If ‘he is. duly submissive he can'get an 


office hurriedly. 


Brithin. A worker from - 


‘aliens’. Like an- 


‚ plane. · She must wait months if not years 


T 


annual renewal of the work permit. He is like a 
bonded slàve and feels as if his master’s name is 
каше on һи forehead: : | 
itain the most brutal and дета aaka 
which occurs day after day is at Heathrow, the air- 
port of entrance. Old grand parents and young bro- 
thers and sisters coming to visit their relatives can be 
held in detention or even taken to Pentoville ‘prison 
and ‘locked up there, if the immigration officer says, 
that he is ‘not satisfied’ about t the person’s inten- 
tions. | 
‚Юг. Amrit Wilson in het recent book Finding a 
Voice has written: "For a | Pakistani, ‘Indian 
Bangladeshi woman waiting fo join her husband it is 
not just a matter of getting|a ticket and boarding a 
or an in- 
terview with an entry clearance officer at a. British 
diplomatic mission, go through interrogatiorís 
about such subjects as the oolour of the family's goat 
or how many guests there at the wedding and 
what on the wedding night; other members 
family are also asked the same questions; and 
ене ПШ it.can be-used as 
proof that she is not, the person sho claims to be. 
Sexual examination is & ro tine part ef tho entry 
clearance ‘at the | British diplomatic mis- 
sions in the Indian subcontinent ... In fact it seemèd 
that іп 1977 sexual ion һай become com- 


. mon practice attho Heathrow immigration depart- 


| Напад F Rights? 


‘Joint Council for Welfare of 1 


t atthe whim of the 
Secretary оѓ, the 
igrants that ‘it was 

| that these young girls 
thers’ houses would be 


ment, apparently carried 
officials, I old by the 


a fairly frequent: 
straight from their grand 
taken to the Holloway n, their public 
shaved and examined’ for VD’. Most of these girls 
were not fiances but daughters come to join their 
parents; the internal examinations were used;to claim ' 
that they were too old to come às d ts.” 

new rules as in'the white paper will no 
do snake the 502 ons апі more brutal. 
Not many weeks ago The | Economist of London 


` observed: "Where the Government should be promo- 


ting better race relations, it is 
yet another 
Will -tho 


embarking, instead, on 
against. coloured immi gration”. 
the sober elements in ‘Britain stand up for 
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Pp LEM 
withstand news management by prac-. 
tised hands who. understand the média and'want 


. | the peper:to give a favourable slant to’ ег. |: 
- activities. ' 


The reason why editors experience so 
| much difficulty -in‘coping with this ‘type of pres- 

suro is that their‘own staffs may, da te а in; 
| the matter, often unwillingly or unwittingly, but 


' {| sometimes, it ‘must Фо | said, willipgly - ‘and [| 
‚| wittingly. 


: - | — Charles Wintoar 

i _in Pressures on the Press (1972), 
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TRAVEL NOTES : 


Light and Shade, 
in the «| ^ ^" 
Deep South  . 


' K. SARADAMONI 


І ` 1 


A x 
had teen to Madras: recently. I took the Tamil 
Nadu Express, a train which I had travelled 

earlier too. The first on was soon after this 
prestigicus train was introduced. There was. some- 
' thing grand and smart about it. Even the bearers 
wore srcart and new blue uniforms with the Tamil 
Nadu emblem stitohed to the sleeves.. They looked 
proud aad served good food. Everything had chang- 
ed this time. The whole train had an appearance of 
not being cared for. Even the first-class сопре 
.ment wes shabby. The bearers werein dirty 
had many complaints. The food is (bad. The 
th cf the railways seemed to bein quite bad 
ai à à 
Madras is a place I have always loved. I feel very 
much at home there. Over the course of years, there 
was some change coming over this essentially 
Dravidian city. slums that weloome you to any 
big town or city were on the increase. Buses and 
electric trains had become less efficient. Advertise- 
ments cf cinemas and cover pages of magazines had 
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and decadence in place 


to disclose 
of the rich, traditional, though to some extent con . 
servative, cultural heritage of Tamil Nadu. 
All. the days I was-in Madras this time there were ' 


unusual rains. I have never seen the place so dirty. 


e Water did not drain away, roads were muddy and 


por Hoe were left open. overcrowding 
buses more unbearable. Travelling in Madras buses 
had always been comfortable; but not any lonper. 


. Compared to Deihi коко Мн ere по 


y. Now people get in through: both’ doors and 


кеша ee ren Шека D 
The big flow o 


f population into the city was obvious. | 


І oould not check with the “‘official statistics”, but 
certainly there was “in-migration” from the rural 
areas. There was one consolation. The conductors 
managed the crowd. I did not hear them complain- 
ing or shouting. "Tick ... Tick ... Tickets ”— 
the same old familiar words. I wished work 
and sense of responsibility would be recognised 
before they were driven to agitation: 


I was staying with my sister-in-law. The old lady ` 


who was working for her had not turned up for two 
or three days. When she came, she seemed suddenly 
changed. She had beoome less talkative and was 
thoughtful. Her son had been taken away by the 
police. He had a feud with & man who got' drunk 


and tried to, harass her daughter. This isa regular ` 


feature among the poor, I was told. АП slums are 
manufacturing centres of illicit liquor, which is 
another word for poison. The main buyers are the 
por Bes they sellit between themselves. In 
д many die. Мо one bothers. One way of 
рш control, same would вау. ` ү 
senior officer of the Government explained to 

me how the city was beooming overcrowded. Poor 
artisans who do not find jobs in the rural areas come 


Indians were never teetotallers, bnt the way 
Buried g. I was told that even schoo] 
dren For annual days large barrels are 


have-nots numbed. 

Never before have I heard words like “tension” 
and “depression” among my friends, as I heard this 
time іп Madras. Newspapers and journals carried’ 
articles on tension. It occurred, in: conversation 
among friends. and relatives. The Railways, I was 
told, were a big victim of this i 


J illness, 
· Death.of staff while in; service эз, high among 
railway workers. I remember а researoh paper. which ` 
showed that Kerala was а State whero the suicide: 


9. 


tate was high among youth. No &ocial scientist seems 

to have taken this problem seriously. А 
' ' — "As part of a study оп land and women for which 
I went to Madras and Kerala, I visited some people 


e old Nambudiri woman who lives in Pattambi 


called her “teacher”, which she was. She had hada 
life. She combined political 


thing not done in those days.— and how she became 
а teacher, are things that should become part of 
sooial history. In those days an 
teacher's salary was a few rupees per month. 


Ё 


з=“ 
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changed its colour. 


But 1 did not find any regrets 1n her. 

It was а great pleasure meeting Keraleeyab, one- 
time synonym for the Malabar Ki Movement, in 
his small, rented house in Kozhikode. Hard of hear- 
ing, his contact with the outside world is through іН 


large number of journals and newspapers he is 
ing. Students of agrarian struggles visit him 
even from far-off countries. As the hearing apparatus 


affected his blood 


63 n I did not feel like 
troubling him much. ButI told him of some com 


tradictions that have arisen Kerala. With a, twinkle 
in his eye he repeated, “Write, write, let there be 


debate." 

Those le and hundreds of others joined to- 
gether ake big steps forward. Тһе path they 
chose was hazardous; their way was hard and not 
clear. Butthey knew not fear. They were the pro- 


sende pel pec podus dy n noble virtues — which 
are old-fashioned now — guided them. I have heard 


` many young persons, including my own children, 
‚ goousing us for the impasse in ;which they are caught. 


I used to have a sense of guilt. After meeting the 
many people I met this time and after the 
many books on social history I bought, I feel reli- 
eved. Each ion has different battles, The 
enemies are different.. The present generation has to 
find out where we have had a'setback and give the 
next push forward. There has surely been a gap 
between the achievements of the people I met and 
the present youngsters. My worry is, how ` 
can I tell them the wonderful stories of Arya 


- Pallam, Yesoda and Keraleeyan and others who lit 


many .а light so that wo and our children do not 
know what dark days they seen? But have the 
days ceased to be dark? haps darkness has 


І was iv Kerala when the Chief Judicial "Magist- 


.rate of Ernakulam found a surgeon guilty of negli- 


gence which resulted in the death of a patient who 
was an attender,in the Kerala High Court The 
employees of the High Court ‘agitated and this be- 
came the first occasion when a criminal court con- 
victed a doctor for an offence like this. A compen- 
sation of Rs 5,000 was ordered to be given to the 
dead man’s wife. The magistrate who found the 
doctor guilty felt that the ends of justice ‘would be 
met if the surgeon was let off after due admonition. 
The reáson for taking this “lenient view” was that 
the accused was a “‘surgeon having the highest degree 
qualification in surgery.” The seal who was 
dismissed from Government service Was working in 
a private hospital. Surely this was a blessing in dis- 
guise for doctor! ба /* 
Апо дау шел of а box ‘item in the 


“шы Ser ine ka : ing drives him to 


thin weeks of fresh 

Engineering College, 

Kozhikode. The concerned boy came from @ poor 
family, dnd was self-supporting. He got admission 
on merits, But the very first day he joined, he was. 
subjected to such cruel torture that he became 
physically fatigued. Но was also “‘spirityally shat- 
tered”. | , innocent boy did not want to live 
any more. ` made news fot some days. But not 
( on page 30) 
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Two Faces 
of 7 
Politics 


SATYAPAL DANG 


T ordibiti of our politicians 
has an extremely low 
lovel. Some go to the extent of 
saying, “Our politicians are like 
women of virtue. They are 
litica. itutes." ^ It cannot 
said that this very harsh com- 
ment is totally un ted. 
Gone seem the days when to 
choose politics meant to choose 
a lifo of hardship, suffering and 
sacrifice for the sake of the coun- 
try арс of humanity. With the 
development of capitalism in free 
India, with the profit motive 


dominating the economy, with ' 


the grcwth of monopolies and 
with not a few o ities of 

rich quick for the majo- 
rity of our politicians, politics too 
has become business, a means to 


make money for oneself or for 
near and dear ones. For them 
politics must mean power — and 
power not merely for‘its own 
sake. That is why such politicians 
feel like fish out of water when 
they are not in some office, when 
they are neither nor 
legislators nor influential office- 
bearers. This explains the disgust- 
ing soenes which p ate wit- 
Messing on the In political 


ee юса. 
politician is heard one day 
thundering against the author- 
itarianism of Indira Gandhi. A 
few days later the same.gentle- 
joins the “Т” party and sees 
the lady and her return the 


onl ae for democracy 
a le in the country.. Another 


of the RSS, but . 
when it suits his forgets 
all about it 


wonderful 

Would-be Prime Ministers make 
and break alliances with the sole 
object of increasing their own 
chanoes. can even negoti- 
ate and bargain simultaneously 
with more than one of the oppos- 
ing parties, groups and indivi- 


Ministers join parties not because 
they believe in their programmes 
and policies but because no other 
options are open to them. Some- 


> eyelid. 


The drama is not yet over, and 
in the days to come we may wit- 
horrid scenes. 
The disease, however, is no 
longer a latent опо. Already it is 
open and all exoept the 
blind or those who choose to 
blind are aware of it. ` 
. Many physiolans are issuing 
prescriptions without first under- 
standing the nature ot the disease 


' examples of this 


— 


is the remedy proposed by mary. . 


and to continue to head the Unt 
ted Front and its new Govern- 
ment after the March 1977 elep- 
tions., Achutha Menon op ed out 
of pariiamen politics, though 
not out of politios. He continues 


Only a few weeks ago, P.K. 
Vasudevan Nair did not hesitate 
even for a moment to resign from 
the office of Chief Minister when’ 
it was felt that this ‘would help 
forge unity of and demo- 


It is not necessary to give other 


bring to light the other side of 
the picture. However, mention ` 
must be made of countless youth 
who join politios ready to sacri- 
fioe all including their lives and 
to suffer any type of hardship for 
the cause of the revolution with- . 
out ever aspiring to fame | 
(Continued om page 
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capacity nowadays to write anything in а cohesive ` his death; so massive that no leadership unrelated to 
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December 21, 1979, marks the centenary of the birth of Joseph Stalin. On 
the occasion, Mainstream is publishing comtributiows Бу two distinguished ' 
Marxist intellectuals іа our country. The pofats of view are naturally different 
since Stalin’s role in history iestil a matter of intense controversy among 
Marxists as wellas others outside their pale. Mainstream will publish some 
more contributions оа the-subject next week. —Edifor : А 
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©. the Party ignored the misgivin 

and warning that Lenin had conveyed on the ste iof 


stray thoughts with the hope that the reader will Stalin achieved world-wide recognition following 


forgive my incoherent outpodrings born out of old 


Ы is certainly not possible to wipe ош from the Appropriating the theory of Preobrazhensky and 
pages of history Stalin’s name, his reputation as well others, Stalin showed that in a single socialist count 
as disrepute. But in my opinion it is indeed incon- , primitive capital aocumülation has to be accomp 


gruous to beat only his drum for celebrating his 


centenary. 


{ . : ' хртго 
We.grew up (were we able to become the genuine , tion of agricultural resources (although that had, 


Marxian man?) under the 
Major 
framed 


shade of Stalin. I recall taken a very ruthless, very rapid form). — 
me with a beautifully ^ In the cataclysmic days of World War II, Stalin 


Saxton 
rtrait of Stalin at the end of World War won world renown as the bol of self-defence of 


П telling me that all throu h the war he had kept socialism. At the end of the war Stalin had, with 


with him this ding him with inspira- the һ of arms and diplomacy, liberated Eastern 
tion. Today and Lenin’s busts are therein Europe _ the clutches of capitalism; simultane- 
‚ my sitting room but I have no longer the inclination ously the Soviet Union | to be the friendleés 
to Stalin's their side. Even after single socialist state. It cannot also be forgotten, 


- portrait by 
оаа of Stalin's misdeeds at the Twentieth that Trotsky's admirer Deutscher reoognised Russia’s 
Congress of tho Russian Comm Party, I had · transformation under the Stalin regime as a “revolu- 
written on the occasion of the F Anniversary tion” though “unfinished”. . 
of the Soviet Revolution that despite many of hig АЦ these facts notwithstanding, Stalin has done 
errors, Stalin was indubitably great. In the sub- immense harm to Communism, although many will 


sequent twenty years this opinion of mine bh» under not concede this. I have no doubts in this regard. 


of many information Let me try to explain why. 


having oome to t, many studies, thinking and Is it necessary to follow always and everywhere 
I 


cannot help if this conviction ее DAIT оца ана forced to 
о introduce? 


ng those leading party activists cratio governing system prevail in a proletarian 


secured the of the Bolshevik Party’s ditions? By summarily rejecting all sucit questions 
secured vo Stalin had built up a massive and Stalin had hindered the cause of Communism. Per- 


enduring party organisation throughout the country— haps some amount of blood-letting is inevitable in 


r 


almost svety revolution, but Stalin's terror? Not only 
Lenin’s co-workers the ‘old’ Bolsheviks; but thous- 
ands upon thousands of ord workers were crush- 

ly tortured, killed, disa into 
anonymity or orippled for life —who will account for 
, all this? If after sixty years of the Revolution, there is 
no freedom of expression, then what remains of 
Marx’s much-proclaimed humanism? There is no 
doubt tzat socialism has developed to а large extent 
in the Soviet State, that із a matter of great pride for 
ua, But by extracting such a high price for it, did not 
Stalin tarnish Communism itself? Had Lenin been 
living, would he not have asked for liberation from 
the clutches of his disciple? Is it possible to forget 
Stalin’s arrogance, suspicious nature, immense soif- 
confidence, dictatorial attitudes, self-righteousness, 
role of being the sole redeemer? 

Daring the struggle for power after Lenin's death, 
Stalin 1sed the word 'Leninism' perhaps snatching it 
frotn Zinoviev's lips. Lenin himself would have oer- 
tal y shuddered at the application of the word 
‘Lenin sm’. His claim was only that, having rescued 
Marx’: genuine theory from the blemish of revisionist 
trend, he applied it in acoordance with the specific 
conditiops prevailing in Russia and appropriately ex- 
tended it. He had also stated that when the socialist 
revolu-ion would be achieved in Germany, the leader- 
ship o^ Communism would go over to the hands of 
the German Party. 

The-e was also an error in Stalín's definition of 
"Leniniem'. Не had said that Leninism was the ap- 


propriate application of Marxism in the era of impe- 
Yialism. Lenin had pointed to the five main charac- - 
teristios of imperialism. Half of them dre now 
inapplicable. Then does it mean that half of Leninism 
is now defunct? One suspects that Stalin’s’ motive 
was to convert Leninism into ‘Stalinism’ in due 
course. The reader would remember that at one time 
portraits of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin used to deco- 
rate the covers of books published from Moecow. 

It is definitely beyond dispute that Lenin was the 
tallest among the disciples of Marx. But is ш 
correct that, as Lenin himself was convinced, he 
applied and extended Marx’s theory in certain 
specifio conditions? That is why objection arises to 
Stalin’s next step — the use of the term *Marxism- 
Leninism’ (which would be really ‘Marx-Leninism’). 

Engels was Marx’s life-long colleague, but he did 
not allow the use of the term ‘Marx-Engelism’. To 
bring about socialist revolution in any country 
demands a certain measure of extension of 
but for that is it necessary to import a new 'ism"? 
At least Lenin had not recognised such a necessity. 
Liberation had come to Eastern Europe in a way 
defferent from that of Russia, but ‘did that require 
the creation of a new ‘ism’? "Maoism', it is true, 
emerged in China, but I do not find the use of any 
definition of Marr-Lenin-Maoism. Socialism has 


_come in different forms to Cuba, Vietnam, and in 


some of the Third World countries, which did not 
lead to the creation of different ‘isms’. 
` We are today witnessing а new trend of 
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advance towards socialism in 
some of the industrially deve- 
loped countries accustomed to 
democracy, a trend which has 
somewhat inappropriately been 
called Euro-communism. Prob- 
ably its first pathfinder’ was Anto- 
nio Gramsci, but the word 
‘Gramsci-ism’ has never been 
uaed. I think it was Lenin who 


needed to be үр in a some- 
what extended form, for which a 
new ‘ism’ need nót emerge. 
‘Let. me now analyse some of 
- Stalin's writings and speeches. To 
grasp their relative weakness it is 
necessary to keep in mind the 
classical works of Marxism. For 
example, German Ideology, Thesis 
on Feuerbach, Communist Mant- 
festo, the famous preface of Criti- 
que of Political Economy, Formen, 
Capital, Marx-Engels’ Letters, 
Collection of Marx-Engels Histo-. 
rical Writings, Critique of Gotha 
Programme, the explanatory letters 
in the last phase of Engel’s life, 


to Gramsoi's Prison Note- 


. munists must raise high 


like some litany of an orthodok 
church? It is said that the Church 
influenced Stalin in his childhood. 
In this oontext Ї am reminded 
that at one time in China too the 
so-called ‘mirror documents’ were 
in vogue. This was a kind of 
striving for individual selí-puri- 
fication; efforis at кре 
ment by comparing о with 
Marx, Lenin, etc. Is not this 
method a complete imitation of 
the Jesuits? Ж 

At one time Stalin’s celebrated 
Dialectical and Historical Materi- 
alism was a must reading. Readers 
would note that in this ‘hence... 
hence' do not follow logically, 
at every step one observes the 
violation of logic. As if it was 
& made-easy edition of Marxism. 
f bo 1 ка toda 
of bourgeo today 
fallen on the dust, we Com- 
that 
banner." Where even today the 


'expression of differences is illegal, 


punishable, in such a state is not 
this form of bragging a joke? 
' Stalin’s last major writing js 


: Problems. It is an analysis of, 
transition from socialism to com- ` 


munism in the Soviet state. I do 


“not know if this book is read by 


against him. 


mahy éven today. Stalin declares 
in a note of self-satisfaction that 
the second stage as specified by 
Marx, ful communism, і" 
imminent in the Soviet'land — 
probably Stalin has made’ it 
possible in one country. 

The advance of Soviet socialism 
is a matter of pride for us. It is 
our Marxian duty to defend it 
and make it more purposeful. 
The sad part of it is that Stalin 
tetarded that anvance by many 
years through his.own unwisdom 
and self-centrism. Ho left on its 
path so many impeding thorns, 

It is well to remember that 
Marxism mentions about two 
forms of revolution. One, social 
transformation over the ages, гед1 
historic change. It is a revolutifn 
which Че bound to come, indivi 
dual errors do not make muoh 
difference to it. The second type 
of revolution is the revolution in 
а country or a specific region. 
Here individoal mistakes can hin- 
der the current of events, oreate 
unnecessary obstacles.  Stalin's 
work and thoughts have. created 
such obstacles. That is the charge 
(Translated from 

ali- monthly Baromash, 
Saradiya Number 1979). 
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Reflections on Stalin Centenary | 


ШКЕМ MUKERJEE 


“Т тлрєюз may come and go; only the people 

ere eternal” —this is a pronouncement of Stalin 
himself—Stalin who has been one of the history’s 
most written-about personalities, reviled and detided 
and Cenounced for decades by most of the world’s 
publicists, praised also by numberless edmirers 
almost to the skies and in his own life-time as one 
who steered with a totally daring, concentrated, and 
inflexible determination the ship of the Soviet state 
that has navigated some of the newest and most 
turbulent and heavily mined stretches in the sca 
that в human history. 

“Н was Stalin again whose feet of clay and sullied 
hand: were sought to be almost masochistically and 
with 'evered fury exposed and excoriated at the 20th 
Cong-ess (1956) of the Communist Party of the 
Sovie: Union. The man once almost deified was 
suddenfy hurled down from the heights of adula- 
tion, Teen bien of denigration (and for a 
time, virtually, of what is quaintly called ‘on-perso- 
ning" which the Soviets have later tried to restrain 
and also to some extent redress, but on which the 
enem es of' the USSR and of “real, existing socia- 
lism” have pounced with almost audible whoops of 
joy ала frenzy and reinforced, on the basis as it were 
of a windfall, their never-ceasing attack, lately even 
more cunningly orchestrated, on the thecry and 
pract:ce of Communism and on the world-view of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Perhaps even now the historical perspective in 
whick we can view Stalin is still too short, as Isaao 
Deutscher, no admirer of Stalin but all in all, his 
best biographer so far, said in 1967. There may be 
some truth in the observation by Jean Elleinstein of 
The Stalin Phenomenon (London 1976) fame that the 
Soviets have not yet had “discussion in depth" of 
that trying theme, but his own performance, one of 
philistine floundering and worse, is a recommen- 
dation for caution. Lest this be thought unfair, let 
it be recalled that to Monsieur Elleinstein, Lenin 
could “‘only visualise revolutionary processes through 
the distorted and distorting prism of his own ex- 

rierce" (p 122)—what a decisive disability ! ; that 

as, “Marxism had been adapted to China by 

Mao, just as it had been adapted to Russia by 
Stalin’ (p 160) — perhaps European hauteur rules 
Chine and Russia out of all ‘civilised’ reckoning ! ; 
and that “‘it now remains for us to build socialism 
on th» basis of a developed Western capitalist. eco- 
пошу” (p 218)—all power to the Elleinstein elbow, 
but for Marx’s sake, he should hurry up! ' 

Meanwhile, as the lately deceased but in his day 
indefetigable Marxologist, George Lichteim, wrote in 
his From Marx to Hegel (New York 1974) with a 
sneer that leaps out of the text: “Communism happens 
to be nternational movement; even the ‘philosophical’ 
inanities of Stalin or Mao are somehow part of іг" 
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(p 41), and went onto throw into the Marxist face 
what he chose obscenely to call “the accumulated 
stench from the Stalin cloaca” (p. 154). This is in 
line, though from a contrary ‘New Left’ angle, with 
Ralph Miliband’s hope that “the long and tortured 
pre-history of Soviet socialism will soon come to an 
end”, with no Soviet tanks and no ‘Brezhnev doc- 
trine' to stop it. This is in line with the aims of the 
Robert Conquests who chronicle Stalin's terror with 
ghoulish glee, the Adam Ulams and Ronald Hing- 
loys who write horrendous Stalin biographies, the 
emigres who spout the pseudo-prophetic venom 
trade-márked by such as Solzhenitsyn, and to out 
shorta lousy list, the Leopold Labedzes who are 
furious even with Isaao , Deutscher, himself an earn- 
est Trotsky adherent, for having found in Stalin's 
life and work "a certain sinister dignity and sombre 
үл, (see Encounter, London, Vol. III, No. 1, 
an. 1979, pp 65-82, L. Labedz on ‘Isaac Deuts- 
cher's Stalin’). 

A great 19th century historian, Lord Acton, re- 
vered still in India, made certain observations 
which might help to clear the air for an understan- 
ding of world-shaking issues. "The bestthings that 
ое апа ied men", Acton once wrote, 
are “religion and li Dot pleasure or prosperity, 
not knowledge or power. Yet the paths of. both are 
stained with infinite blood”. He wrote on another 
occasion : “To reconoile liberty with an aristocratic 
society and a monarchical state was the problem, the 
striving of many centuries. To preserve it under 
absolute democracy is the special problem of the 
future”. One may recall also such thiogs as Karl 
Marx’s warning in 1851 : “We say to the workers: 


"You will have to go through 15, 20, 50 years of 


civil wars and international wars, not only in order 
to change existing conditions but also in order to 
change yourselves and fit yourselves for the exercise 
of political power'." World history, Marx adjured 
us, “тоша be easy to make” if only one proceeds 
on tho basis of “infallibly favourable chances". 
. Lenin expounded how the transition from capita- 
lism, to socialism never to be smoothly expected, in- 
volved “ал entire historical epoch", with ups and 
downs extending over decades. The road to revolution 
was never, he taught, as straight as the Nevsky Pros- 
pect. Isn't humanity so diverse and often recalcitrant 
to ideological models that out of its "crooked tim- 
ber", as Kant once said. “no straight thing can ever 
be made"? Such thoughts do not mean chiming in 
with Alexander pope's refrain: ''Whatever is, is 
right", or '"Hegel's averment: "Whatever is real, is 
rational", but would help understanding of Marx’s 
profound observation: “History never puts on the 
agenda the tasks which cannot be accomplished", 

It appears that Deutscher once said playfully in 
1962: "I do not see how the revelations of Stalin's 
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crimes can convert anybody, except persons vacil- 
lating under the shock, to believe in private property 
or in the Immaculate Conception!” (Vide Encoun- 
fer, op. cit, p 77). This observation can be linked 
with that of E.H. Carr, the Anglo-Saxon world’s 
greatest authority on Soviet history and by no means 
partial towards Stalin, who referred to “‘the dedic- 
ation, the organisation, the sheer hard work which 
in the last sixty years have transformed Russia ... by 
rejecting the main criteria of capitalist production 
-— profits and the laws of the market — and sub- 
stituting a comprehensive economic plan aimed at 
promoting the common welfare" and added that 
even at the risk of being “branded as a Stalinist”, he 
was 'not prepared to submit to а kind of moral 
blackmail — after all, an English historian can 
praise the achievements of the reign of Henry 
VIII without being supposed to condone the behead- 
ing of wives!” (ride interview in New Left Review, 
London, Sep-Oct 1978, pp 25-36). 

Deutscher's finding, thus, is important: ‘Stalin 
belongs to the breed of the great revolutionary des- 
pots, to which Cromwell, Robespierre and Napoleon 
belonged." There is no doubt that the “despot” in 
Stalin has besmirched his escutcheon, butto deny 
him the gifts (and the greatness) of a "revolutionary", 
will be to fly in the face of the facts. Soviet scholar- 
ship can help us oorrect an evaluation as is possible 
under present circumstances, but even on the basis 
of what is already known in India, such hostile work 


as Roy A. Medvedev’s much-boosted Let History- 


Judge: The Origins and Consequences of Stallnism 
(MacMillan, 1972) can be effectively countered. It 
is time, however, that there are authoritative and 
balanced portrayals (warts and all) of so seminal a 
figure as Stalin, but he was tremendous on any 
computation, and as Jawaharlal Nehru said in the 
Indian Parliament on the day of Stalin’s death, a 
maker of the times in which we have lived. 

` Revolutions, said Lenin once, were “ће festivals 
of the oppressed”. The right to revolution, affirmed 
in his own way even by Abraham Lincoln, was 
described long ago by Engels as the only historical 
right of the people. Basic change, however, always 
connotes a price, and the Russian Revolution, being 
the most stapendous phenomenon of its kind, could 
not, as Trotsky (of all people!) seems to have wished 
in 1903, always keep away from “chopping away 
people's heads" — he had then twitted Lenin for 
‘Jacobinism’ (the latter was surprised at the use of 
the term as an "'insult") and said that “the lion’s 
head of Marx would be the first to roll under the 
blade of the guillotine” (such verbiage was, to Lenin, 
just empty and pretentious rhetoric). No other coun- 
try will have in the future such agonising conditions 
for the building of socialism, thanks mainly to Great 
October and what has happened since, but no other 
country has had such terrible ordeals. 

Any sort of historical fatalism is foreign to marx- 
ism, but the phenomenon of revolutions and the price 
thereof in terms of human effort as well as suffering 
requires a profound investigation. The Great French 
Revolution, researched by Michelet and Aulard and 
Mathiez and Lefevre, still inspires fresh attempts at 
fact-finding and true historical contemplation. A 
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Napoleon cannot be dissociated from such delusions 
as led him to the war of conquest against Russia with 
600,000 soldiers of whom only 15,000 returned. 
That gentle but inflexible revolutionary, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, once said she could be “the more tranquil 
and confident in her personal outlook” in spite of 
“the infamy and the monstrosity of the daily ‘hap- 
penings’’, for she felt it was **absurd to apply moral 
Standards to the great elemental forces that manifest 
themselves in а hurricane, a flood or an eclipse of 
the sun" (cited in New Left Review, Nos. 113-14, 
January-April 1979). 

As the heir of Lenin (to whom, as Stalin said 
often, no one in his entourage, ipcluding himself, 
could hold a candle), Stalin had a dizzying responsi- 
bility and superhuman problems, an immense coun- 
try with a hundred years' lag to be roused to strength 
and to sustenance and development of that strength, 
all the while a hostile world trying everything possi- 
ble to be the "hammer" to the Soviet “алу” — 
“either we or they" was the stern, time-bound сітај- 
lenge the Soviet Communists, with Stalin leading,. 
set themselves. It involved iron discipline and ‘һе 
harsh but unique means of giving the unity of an 
army to the masses" (Jean Paul Sartre's words) which 
Stalin imposed — that ''son of ex-serfs", more given 
than Lenin to “plebeian anger" (Deutscher's words) 
felt fewer qualms perhaps, but he could not quit 
the job and could not take refuge in ruminations, so 
often heard in Marxologist circles, that Marx himself 
had never envisaged а proletarian revolution in 
а backward country and even Lenin perhaps never 
foresaw so prolonged an isolation of the Soviet state. 
This is no justification, of course, of the ‘excesses’ 
and ‘crimes’ of Stalin and the Soviets but a step to- 
wards understanding, if not quite extenuation, of 
much of the evil that happened апа perhaps have a 
hang-over still. 

For some time, understandably, after the 20th 
Congress, the good that was done in Stalin's days 
seemed to be deliberately interred and the evil made 
much of, especially abroad by hostile elements, with 
a curious malignity. The disclosures,: excruciating 
on the face of them, made at the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet party had been an essay in shock therapy 
with a view to rooting out a totally unhealthy “cult 
of personality” that needed extirpation. There was 
about them an element also of self-flagellation, but 
it was Bolshevik ''self-criticism" at an acute and. 
elevated level, a tribute to Communist courage and 
character that did not flinch from admission of errors 
and infamies that could conceivably have been con- 
cealed. The gruesome blackguardries of bourgeois 
civilisation, to which the whole wide world once 
nearly annexed to imperialism is witness, remain 
carefully hidden, occasional “revelations” of sensa- 
tional diaboligm indicating only a minute part of the 
infamy, but the Soviets did not shrink from pitilessly 
exposing deviations from socialist legality and other 
wrongs and orimes, often perhaps due to the times 
being of the grimmest stress, and called for а princi- 
pled and determined return to Leninist norms. Even 
at the height of the denunciation of the Stalin culi 
and its offshoots Khrushchov had to say, however, 
that “while fighting imperialism we are all Stali- 
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nists?’ Analysis in depth still remains to be done, 
especially becanse imperialism is not entirely van- 
quisted yet and has much potential for mischief, and 
‚ one wishes that the centenary of ‘Stalin’s birth will 
truly farther that effort. 
Superior souls, not always with malicious intent, 
` deligat in condemning lags іп revolutionary procee- 
dinge (discovered wisely after the event!) or the 
“terror” and other “excesses” that have been the in- 
evita;le concomitant of fundamental changes in 
history. They do not care to reflect on the French, 


the Eussian, the Chinese and other Revolutions and - 


there resurrections.” They neither know nor care for 
what a noted writer, Adolf Rudnicki, once wrote 
(Polish Perspectives, Aug-Sept 1962): "Revolution 
is Permanent war, a war at every hour, a war that 
obanges interests, needs, orities. Fortyfour years 
of struggle, unavoidable outbursts of mad- 
ness, and achievements — enough to plough up any 
man. No, revolution is not child's play!" The 
entire Soviet (not alone but with Stalin 
almost'alone at the helm) had gone through this 
grind, which has not altogether ceased yet. And it 
was because they emerged well enough out of the 
grinc that the world has today а community of socia- 
. list countries, the Soviet Union, viotor over fascism, 
being the first-born among them and, as James 
Aldr dge onoe put it, “the motherland of the future" 
— not by any means to be thoüght of ag the perfect 


paragon and thus to be duplicated elsewhere, but . 


surely an example and an inspiration.to mankind. 
Tkere can be no forgetting Stalin’s entry into the 


movement, the young man by Lenin as 
“a wonderful Georgian", his ceaseless against 
Tear est autocracy and his faithful on of 


Lenin’s teachings, his entry, sponsored by Lenin, into 
‘the Earty’s Central Committee, his work on Pravda 


and on the eve of October 1917, his labours under. 


Lenin’s guidance as he fought for the Revolution and 
After . Lenin, it was Stalin, with 


interaal and external enemies and in fortirying tho 


world's first socialist state. It was Stalin who Jed the’ 


Sovict Rarty and people in upholding the line of 
socialist шага tion a the оеш of 

agriculture, it was Stalin again w 

CEA ше Soviet people ene е Red Army in an 
impcssibly severe and bitter struggle till a stupendous 
. world-historic victory was won over the massi 


it defended and developed 
Marxism-Leninism in the fight against Migne 
of opportunism and vulgarisation, routing efeat- 
ist and ive О ives conducted Бу factions led 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, by Bukharin 
Jt was no verbal bnics but a 


try," the issue being posed, powerfully and with a 


plethora of revolutionary phrases, that in the absenco. 
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of revolution in the West such a consummation was 
an illusion and that, in effect, Russia had better quit 
the quest that Lenin had begun. This is a record of 
epic achievement and it is no surprise that Stalin’s 
namo came to be identified with the triumph of socia- 


‘lism and was during World War II on the lips and in 


the hearts of fighters, in Stalingrad, before Berlin, 
and every other front, who tore the guts out of the 
nearly invincible fascists. Let the Alec Noves and: 
Adam Ulams and Richard Pipes-es speak sneeringly 
of “Uncle Joe in command", “the Bolshevik Tsar”, 
“the pock-marked god", “the bad man with yellow 
суев” (but somehow, it seems, with the power to 


change everything!) . f . 

It isnot entirely implausible for Milovan Djilas, 
who has for many years now  abjured all 
varieties of ‘real, éxisting socialism’, to write as he 
did in Conversations with Stalin (1952), that cruelties 
“did not worry Stalin one bit, for he was ‘convinced 
he was executing the judgment of history”. It may 
well have been that Stalin had felt almost fiercely that 
he had a job to do, given him, as it were, by history 
itself, and it was not for him to be squeamish abont it. 
That, however, cannot be the whole story, for a revo- 
lutionary crpelly‘and constantly harried by 
hostility from diverse, sometimes entirely unexpected, 
quarters has facets in which personal and impersonal 
factors tend to coagulate so that glib deductions must 
be avoided. What the scientist J.D. Bernal said in 
1953 may need some reservation but remains broadly 
valid: Stalin “combined as no man had before his 
time а deep theoretical understanding with unfailing . 
mastery Of practice". ` 


f 


IN his Essays in Self-Criticism (London 1976), L. 
Althusser speaks of tho “Stalinian deviation” which 
is to his mind “the posthumous revenge of tho 
Second International’’—a pregnant observation that 
deserves thought — but recalls warmly that “millions 
of Communists also learned, even if Stalin taught 
them in dogmatic form, that there existed Principles 
of Leninism". Among ‘critics and traducers of Stalin, 
реу of intellectual and оће» almost supra- 

bent, his errors and excesses and alleged 
exterminations are ly deserving 


deemed 
' of forgiveness but not the lack of subtlety and eru- 


dition and an almost esoteric aura of cerebration 
which is perhaps the hall-mark of pro . Stalin 
i could 


а. 
without eloquence and a sense of humour, bereft of 
personal vanity and intellectual arrogance (Roy А. 
Medvedev, op. clt. p 538, gays, of course, that Stalin 


_ "talked one way and, behaved another"). 


What is important, however, is that few, if any, 
among the world’s Communists (till perhaps two 
decades ago) сап repudiate — nor do they need 
repudiate.— the fact of having learnt Marxism 
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from Stalin’s writings. Com to Lenin, of 
course, “the mountain eagle", he fell short, but 
who didn’t? Many in the Indian movement might 
remember what a Communist Party. General 
Seoretary for many years, P.C. Joshi, used . to 
say, jocularly but at the same time in earnest: 
“Marx wrote for Lenin, Lenin wrote for Stalin, and 
Stalin writes for the likes of us!” How can it be 
forgotten that many of us lit our small taper at the 
fire kindled by Stalin? This may well invite the gibe 
that therein lies the explanation of Communist 
ineptitude in many countries, but the superciliousness 
can well be ignored. Anatole France once wrote: 
“God has a problem because His will must be 
implemented through human beings". Socialism 
faces the same problem. 

It is notable that a “Marxist” highbrow, Lucia 
Colletti, does not spare even Engels, guilty, in 
Colletti? eyes, of departing from “Һе rigour and 
complexity of every page of Marx" into “‘popular 
vulgarisation and at times dilettantism" (vide 
Western Marxism: A Critical Reader.ed. New Left 
Review. London, 1973, pp 328-29).: This comes to 
mind as one finds Stalin at the 15th Congress of the 
Soviet , Party (1926) asking “what does Trotsky 
want?" and answered himself: ‘Trotsky wants the 
Soviet regime to postpone the building of socialism 
until revolution sweeps the West. He wants the 
young and weakened Soviet state to risk its existence 
in a foolhardy war upon all the capitalist powers". 
“Were Engels alive at the moment”, said Stalin, “һе 
would undoubtedly exclaim: ‘May the devil take the 
old formula. Long live the victorious revolution in 
the USSRI'" It was a blunt appraisal of the role of- 
theory &t a critical moment, but it would have glad- 
dened Lenin's heart and is а good example of fine, 
useful, ardent revolutionary polemics. 

Lenin's “testament”, where Stalin was described as 
"excessively rude", was by no means d document 
unknown in the USSR and abroad before its dis- 
closure in 1956.. The same document described 
Trotsky as “nota Bolshevik”, Zinoviev and Kan , 
enev as "hole and corner politicians", B in as 
*a scholastic, not a Marxist", and so on. Lenin 
referred to Trotsky and Stalin as the two ablest 
leaders — a formulation which Deutscher writes, 
must have jolted Stalin's colleagues — and he made 
no alternative recommendation, perhaps because he 
saw no political shortcoming in Stalin and asked for 
someone who could combine Stalin's capacity with 
“tolerance” to comrades and a certain generosity in 
conduct. This was why Stalin offered his resignation 
at the 13th Congress, but on a unanimous vote, 
including that of his arch-rival Trotsky, was directed 
to continue as the party,secretary with the expecta- 
tion (perhaps fulfilled in the beginning but not in 
some of.the later years) that he would “be able to 
correct his ghortcomings". 

Once an outstanding Communist, M.N. Roy, who 

in the late ‘twenties from the international - 
movement, knew Stalin and Trotsky, and in different 
ways thoroughly disapproved of them, but even he 
said (in his unequivocally anti-Stalinist days) that in 
his opinion Stalin was "the greatest man of our 
time", stressing at the same time (an indication that 
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it was no idle, momentary and frivolous formulation 
that “а great man is not necessarily a good т 
(vide Men I Met, ВдшЬау 1968, p 98). It is more 
than significant that Isaac Deutscher, devoted to 
Trotsky in a deeper sense than the latter's flam- 
boyant and futile followers can understand, spoke at 
Cambridge in 1967. 0f the November Revolution as 
“a huge, throbbing piece of objective reality", of the 
Bolsheviks holding ‘‘a besieged fortress" which they 
had precariously saved, of the “inescapable” neces- 
sities which “тап roughshod ovér their ideas and 
scruples”, and of Stalin coming to be Lenin’s 
successor "because of an outstanding ability allied 
to a despotic character and utter .unsorupulousness". 
This is harsh, of course, but not to be minded if 
revolution calls (whether one likes it or not) for a 
certain readiness for ruthless combat. Let the philo- 
sopher Althusser's thinking be recalled in this con- 
nection: “Stalinism”, he writes, was “по the price 
of Communism; it is a price by the Soviet 
people but extorted, ultimately, by imperialism} 
(vide Essays in Self-Criticism, London, 1976, p. 23). . 
It will perhaps be thought fairer to say with R. 
Palme Dutt that “аП the passionate and ruthless re- 
volutionary intensity of Stalin’s character, derived 
from a 4ife-time of indomitable and for long* illegal 
revolutionary activity, with the consequent training in 
universal suspicion and vigilance, manifested itself 
(in his later years, especially) in relentless harshness 
to root out and destroy the hidden enemy who began 
to be suspected everywhere”. A life of unresting, 
enormously exacting and the most nervously exhaust- 
ing strain in revolutionary work must have left its 
stamp on the man. He was born and brought up in 
the Caucasus where life was hard and harsb; his own 
experienoe was a compound of the compulsions of 
revolution, the ceaseless confrontation with relentless 
enemies (''Either we or they"), such things as the 
bloody repression (under Trotsky's leadership) of 
erstwhile fellow-fighters in the Kronstadt rebellion 
("tragic necessity’), “the campaign of fourteen ' 
states" (being “а poetic formula", in which, said 
Stalin, “the universally esteemed Winston Churchill 
clothed the war of intervention"). It was easy, long 
after the event, to make the caustic comment that 
Stalin’s was a id oh ‘sectarianism’ which wished to 
“perpetrate the epoque of the Civil War” (this 
is supposed to have been written in Forum, May 
1968, by Gyorgy Lukacs who had borne so much 
that one may understand, especially as  Lukacs, 
though occasionally unhappy, never ratted from the 
movement). It is not easy, especially for non-com- 
batants, decades after a battle, to pronounce sure 
judgment on how it should have been fought? Must 
it be held against Stalin and the Soviet leadership 
that (as Churchill reports Stalin telling him) the 
struggle for collectivisation was comparable, in its 
strenuousness, with the war against fascism? ' 
Stalin’s task may be appreciated in the light of 
what Lenin said in 1919 in his “Greetings of Hun- 
ian Workers". Soviet power, ho stressed, was not 
‘a miracle-working talisman”, and while jt “доев 
payo the way to socialism”, the transition does рої 
enjoy .“‘pre-given Sucoesss" but involves ‘а long, 
difficult and stubborn c/ass struggle which, after the 
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overthrow of capitalist rule, after the destruction of 
the bourgeois state, after the establishment of the 
ш of а, proletariat, does not disappear 
changes its forms and in many жү 
чайка Иа, What Karl Marx had called “ 
buius of ages" clings obetinately. 

The ‘problem of Stalin’, ‘a ‘phenomenon of the 
internaticnal Communist movement’, awaits serious 
Marxist treatment and ап adequate materialist 
analysis. There must, however, be an end to the con- 
fused ani conflicting emotions of admiration and 
shame, an ambivalence which almost means wishing 
Stalin’s presence off Soviet and world history which 
is impermissible and impossible. The July 1921 
call (by Eollontai and others) for “a nucleus of firm 
Commurists" to take over from Lenin may be today 
only “а museum memory" (R.P. Dutt's words), but 
the staunch and sustained work, which was the breath 
of Stalir's being, for building the Soviet system, 
TE by painful brick, and fighting at the same time, 


’s death, such elements as the ‘Platform of ! 


Trots Opposition’ (1927) when the ‚ all set 
on socialist construction, was accused of “open castr- 
ation of the revolutionary policy of Lenin", cannot be 
forgotten, nor its immense intricacies and pitfalls ізпо- 
red. Ая latè as the 15th Congress (1927), even after 
Trotsky. Zinoviev and Kamenev had asked the рэо- 
ple to come out into the streets, Stalin opposed ‘‘ad- 
ministrative” methods of disciplining errant comrades 
and courselled persuasion. It does look as if Stalin did 
pay nee te Lenin's warning about his own defaults, 

the s-rain increased; his realisation of superhuman 
Soviet eTort being imperative to ward off danger 
from the enemies of socialism grew understandably 
frenzied ‘cf. 1931 speech: “е are fifty to one hund- 
red years behind the advanced countries. We must 
cover рна Either we do this ог 
they will crush us”); the growing shadow of fascism, 
fostered and fed by im [ 
looked also by social-democracy, darkened every- 
thing, and not too slowly but surely all the ardent 
and totel intensity of his character, arising from a 
lifetime of ceaseless, often illegal, revolutionary acti- 
vity which implied a training in vigilance and extra 
suspiciousness, come to be seen in an increasingly 
relentless severity in rooting out the hidden enemy 
suspected almost everywhere. 

Even s, the Soviet sources stress 80 far that till 
1934 the positive aspects of Stalin’s character were do- 
minant, and the job of work he had done during the 
first post-Lenin decade was pre-eminent. To speak only 
of ‘socia_ism in one country’ is misleading. Following 
Lenin, Szalin and the Soviet Communists and the 


Communists International never faltered in adherence , 


to proletarian internationalism, which sustained them 
in the gruelling task of building the Soviets as the 
‘shocks-brigade’ of the world’s workers, the most 
advanced detachment of the world movement battling 
for the global aims of socialism. This is a historic 
task for which, if only as a symbol of the Soviet 
people, Stalin has left a great and indelible impress on 
history. 

It is grievous tbat history, “that cruel goddess” 
(Engels) took a terrible price, that ‘‘purges’’ took 
place over and over again, involving doubtless some 
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injustice and wrong. One can hardly brush aside 
entirely the impression of frained observers at many 
of the trials and the verbatim proceedings — this is 
not sald in exoneration, particularly when Soviet 
authorities themselves have repudiated many judg- 
ments and rehabilitated victims, but to point out all — 
the samé that, whether in the so-called ‘Trotakyist’ 
or the generals’ trials, grave and perhaps even 
potentially fatal dangers to socialism had been involv- 
ed. Deutscher quotes (Stalin London, 1967, p 371) 
from Trotsky’s own. bulletin (February 1936): “It 
can be said with confidenoe that in spite of thirteen - 
years of persecution, slander, unsurpassed in vindic- 
tiveness and savagery, in spite of capitulations and de- 
fections, more dangerous than persecution, the Fourth 
International possesses already today its strongest, 
most numerous and most hardened branch in the 
USSR”. Ina furiously struggling country where, as 
a foreign observer said, “the battle of ferrous metal- 
lurgy alone involved more casualties than the battle 
of the Marne", country where agricultural colleo- 
tivisation implied, in trial and error, methods about 
which a Chinese gibe said the pond was being dtained 
to catch the fish, the dangers posed by the enemy 
inside (with the enemy outside also hammering away 
constantly) provoked grim,even sometimes gruesome, 
reactions. It had been Stalin’s role to preside over 
the first country of socialism, the centre of the world 
movement’s hopes, to defend and develop the gains 
of the Revolution, while against him and the entire 
Soviet order were arrayed men of the talent of Trotsky, 
enormously gifted but marred by a perverse his- 
trionicism and a penchant for revolutionary heresy 
and failure — to them Stalin was an ‘‘Asiatic”’, a 
barbarian whose ideological efforts were “а grey blur 
which cozed in the air fora while and then was no 
more", “һе most eminent mediocrity” , and (in 
Trotsky’ 8 enormously wounding words) “a candidate 
for the grave-digger of the Revolution". . 

Neither Trotsky nor of course such people as 
Bukharin should be “‘unperson’’-ned and it is neo- 
essary that their writings get better known. How 
forget, however, that Trotsky forecast glibly (in 
1925!) that "in terms of years or at the most in 
terms of five years, not at all by decades", Britain 
would have a Communist revolution, or that in 1940 
he prophesied that World War II, already begun, 
would place “а ruined planet under American hege- 
mony”, to be followed, of course (since revolution- ` 
ary ideas had to have credibility), in an indetermi- 
nate future, by “а revolution in the United States 
and presumably also elsewhere". 1t doeslook asif 
ш is a family likeness with the t neo-Maoist 

pip саша getting formidably on to her 
fest by A.D. and then doing her bit for “world 
revolution". In any case, the world owes a deep 
debt to the Soviet Union (with Stalin leading it) and 
its tremendous travail in the cause of socialism. 

In the French Revolution (1789-99), smaller by 
far in range and depth, not one of the great leaders 
like Danton and Marat and Robespierre and St. Just 
and Hebert and Babeuf survived, and those who 
perished in the revolutionary included not only 
intellectuals like Condorcet and Vergniaud and 
Madame Roland but also world-renowned scientists 
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ding. Suoh extenuation is sug- 

lland's tormented letter to 
5, 1938): ''... The *philoso- 
phes’ (as they said in the time of J.J. Rousseau) no 
to those in 


» just could 
not mean a noxious, negative ‘terror’, for that was — 


ка pont ores praed —— Incompatible with the ч 


unity of the regime and the people that shone in the 
creative achievement of the ‘thirties and then in the 


on November 7, 1941. Stalin had to 


2 


oraftiest 


speech Churchill toasting ; 
ea кш the allies should not deceive 


it is naive? diplo- 
y should I dot aain inf 


stark (vide V.G. Trukhanovsky, Winston Chur- 
. chill, , 1978, pp оа may well have 
it d ts Cold 


(Ibid, pp 343-44) “ 
soon А 
Шеге is кога of the explanation of his ultra-suspi- 


down by his multiform 
bour, to turn more than 


‘ation, fashionable once, of Stalin. “I 


inheritance, often emerges to, blacken what is fair. 
Revolution, as Engels once said, із tho most autho- 
ritarian thing in the world, but the vagaries and vices 


for instance, for Mikoyan at the 19th Party Con- 
gress (1952) giving a talk entitled ‘Stalin ia the Lenin 


of many happenin 
while pass muster? | 
Let no mature Socialist. think of anyone, 


уч окко Abo: certe fundities that 
were unique) terms of semicdivinity. If their 
p 


to 
the old idolatry, let it be done. let 


on 

ples would give birth to a nightmare worse 

СГ N “йит нг that “in va 
o Neru “in various aspects 
of the Stalin problem the enemy was right”, oould 
not, however, find it in his heart to join the denunci- 
understand less 
and less", he wrote in his Memoires, “about the 
unyielding contradictions of mankind". Quantifica- 
tion seems senseless, but when one thinks of “the 
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Employment Policy 
for E Е 
Rural Development 
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E is by optimally utilising the resources available in 
the na that more job opportunities can be 
created for the ‘unemp! and more remuneration 
and income can be assured to the under-employed. 
There в vast manpower which is a very important 
asset provided it can be put to work on productive 
activities. Land is the basic reéource in the rural 
areas, ада if only the manpower could be е 
fully om it, not only will it raise agricultural and 
allied production many times over, but will mean the 
creation of more work opportunities within the rural 
sector itself. ` 

There are countries which have more adverso land- 
man ratio than India but they support the popula- 
tion better because the land is utilised more inten- 
sively, leading to more production and greater emp- 
loyment for the rural population. There are 87 agri- 
cultural workers рег 100 adres of land in Japan, the 

corresponding figure for South Korea and Taiwan 
being 79 со h, against 36 in India. But agricultural 
- yield is six times higher in these countries 
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because agriculture is practised very intensively. 

Per capita arable land in China is 0.13 hectare, 
Japan has only 0.05 hectare per capita and Taiwan 
and South Korea have 0.06 and 0.07 hectare respec- 


: tively, as against 0.30 hectare in India. Agricultural 


production on per capita basis is much higher in the 
above countries as compared to India UU E because 
of the more intensive natüre of the 
tices there. Agriculture can Ую mor more оа 
and in fact over the. an it has been supporting a 
rising number. 
iu 74 per cent t the work force in the coun- 
is dependent on agriculture and this percentage 
Bd not declined over the last sixty years, notwith- 
standing growth in the secondary and teritiary sec- 
tors. Labour force in the agricultural sector is rising 
‘annually by 40 Iakhs, of which nearly 14 lakhs swell 
the ranks of agricultural labourers. The Planning 


‘Commission has estimated that only,10 per cent of 


the additional labour force is being absorbed in the 
ог sector and the rest is absorbed in the agri- 
tural sector and the ‘norformal urban sector of 
trade and commerce, or remain unemployed. Not 
even very rapid development of industries can absorb 
the rising labour force and the bulk of it will have to 
be provided with employment^in the rural agricul- 
tural sector through intensive agriculture. 
` It should also be borne in mind that no sound 
foundation for industrial development can be laid 
if the purchasing power of the vast rural masses is 
not appreciably increased. Stagnation on the industrial 
front is more to be explained by the demand oons- 
sont rather than by any other т. Апа to pro- 
vide gainful work to the rural people is the crux of 
the problem of rural development. 

Nothing is more important in intensive agriculture 
than irrigation. It not only raises uction and 
yield but is instrumental in provi more work 
opportunities to local people as multiple-ctopping 
practices require much more manpower per unit of 
land. Only one-fourth of the cultivated area in the 


- country is irrigated at present, and if irrigation faci-: 


lities сап be developed very rapidly the face of the 
countryside will get changed. Large invéstments have 
no doubt been made to augment the irrigation 
sources, but they are very inadequate in relation to 
the requirements. 

The annual plan outlay on irrigation and flood 
control of the Union, States and Union Territories 
in 1978-79 was of the order of Rs 1160 crores, form- 
ing only four per cent of the budgetary transactions. 

he non-developmental expenditure of these Govern- 
ments is rising annually by Rs 900 crores. If we could 
succeed in further checking any escalation in non- 
developmental expendityre the outlay on irrigation 
сап be almost doubled. Resources can be mobilised 
from the affluent sections for the purpose who hap- 
pen to be the main beneficiaries of the developmental 
process. If agricultura] inoome-tax cannot be impos- 
ed because of various difficulties, a very steep large 
land-holdings tax can be imposed. This will not omy 
raise the revenue but will inhibit the 
holders from retaining large un of land which 
they cannot fruitfully utilise. 
Resources of the banks and other term-lending 
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institations could likewise be diverted to improve the 
infra-struoture and to finance productive activities in 
the rural areas. But the banks are doing just the 
о ite. Rural bank deposits are being diverted to 

metropolitan areas mostly for trade and specula- 
tion, whereas the rural producers are suffering from 
want of investible funds. 

If massive programmes of irrigation and water 
conservation, land reclamation and soil conservation, 
afforestation and land levelling, eto, are undertaken, 
jobs could be provided to a sizeable section directly 
and work opportunities will increase manifold indire- 
ctly because of intensive agriculture and the growth 
of non-agricultural activities. This requires massive 
resource mobilisation from the affinent sections of 
the population together with drastic curtailment of 
all non-productive expenditures. 

Land reforms should have a very high priority in 
rural transformation. It is well known that the yield 
per unit of land is higher on small forms. This is so 
because the small cultivator utilises family labour 
more intensively on his farm, irrigates his piece of 
land more intensively and gives more attention to 
the crops. He will not keep his field fallow except 
where the exigencies of the situation so demand. On 
the other hand, the large farmer cannot have familv 
labour on his entire holding and has to depend on 
outside labour who may not work as hard asa 
family member willdo. It is also not possible to 
irrigate the fields very frequently if holding is large. 

Fallow land other than current fallow is alarmingly 
large in the case of large farmers as revealed by the 
Agricultural Census of 1970-71. This is a criminal 
waste of a scarce resource. According to the Census, 
the large land-holders hold 10 per cent of their land 
in the shape of fallow other than current fallow. The 
total area of such land in the country is 45 lakh 
hectares whioh is significantly equal to the area held 


by the bottom one-third (almost) of the cultivators 
in the country. 

The Agricultural Census has also made the start- 
ling disclosure that one half of the total land avail- 
able for cultivation but not being cultivated is 
situated in large holdings (10 hectares and above) 
acoounting for 64 lakh hectares out of a total of 124 
lakh heotares in the country. Can there be a greater 
caso for land redistribution to the landless agricultural 
labourers with such a lasting souroe of livelihood as 
land? There is no justification for allowing the to 
sixty-five thousand landholders having more than 
hectares of land to keep 26 per cent of their land 
amounting to 16 lakh hectares oompletely unutilised 
when land hunger in the country is acute and more 
than one-fifth of the rural population is landless. - 

To sum up, the potentialities of providing gainful 
employment in the rural sector is quite large provided 
conditions are created for intensive utilisation of 
land through assured irrigation and creation of other 
infra-strncture. Massive investments have të be 
made for which the surplus of the rich should be 
mopped up. Land reforms should get top priority 
and at least all the land with the relatively bigger 
holders which they fail to utilise should bo redistri- 
buted or taken over for state/cooperative farming. 

From the above it should not be inferred that 
industrial development is not necessary for the solu- 
tion of the employment problem. In fact, without 
simultaneous industrial development agricultural 


growth itself cannot be sustained nor the supply of 
our 


critical inputs assured. But in the conditions o 
country where poverty and unemploynient аге 
mainly rural phenomena (urban poverty is only an 
overflow of rural poverty), the thrust should be 
towards creating conditions where more employment 
opportunities can be created in the rural/agricultural 
sector itself.[ 





(Stalin Centenary) (Continued from page 20) 
towards Mao's characteristic, personal formula about 
Stalin having been ‘‘7 parts right and 3 parts wrong". 
One must hesitate also to think of Stalin as a kind 
of ogre (which is how he is too often depicted); he 
was a mighty maker of history, but a person also 
with very human feelings, pace Roosevelt noticing 
tears in his eyes as at Teheran he got a sword for 
Moscow from the British. King, or India's then 
Ambassador Radhakrishnan y king with Stalin and 
on parting, patting him (as he did always to hi 
friends) on the back with a ‘God bless you’, where- 
upon the famed man of steel, too long used to stern 
loneliness, looked up in surprise, tears glistening in 
his 1 

On Stalin's birth centenary, let the positive aspects 
of his great contribution to world history be recalled 
and the best things in them cherished. There can be 
no justification of evil as a historic necessity, but at 
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8 point of time when concerted attacks on socialism 
are the staple of much global activity, there has to 
be the widest realisation that revolution as the road 
to a truly human society has implied a price that 
the people have paid happily and heroically, that in 
the world of today the prioe might well be less 
(doesn't medical advance mean painless child-birth?) 
but will readily be paid by the people's own spirited 
struggle. Perhaps some words of Bertold Brecht 
would be apt: 

Even hatred against baseness 

Distorts the features. 

Even wrath at injustice 

Makes the voice hoarse. Oh, we 

Who wanted to prepare the ground for friendliness, 

Could not be friendly ourselves. 

But you, when the time will have come, . 

That man is a helper to man 

r us 
With indulgence. 
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T a cooktail party in Singapore in 1973, Theodore 
Mataxis, a retired brigadier-general who had rè- 
cently been in charge of American arms 
in Camb»dia and who was now a private arms dealer 
in South-east Asia, provided a rare moment of 
' official candour about the American: involvement in 
Cambod a. | i 
` He raised the subject of a military offensive that 
had been attempted by the Americen-supported Lon 
Nol Army in 1971 — code-named Tchenla II — and 
berated the press for having: called the operation a 
disaster. At least twenty-five Cambodian battalions 
had been. 
Was it not indeed a disaster,I asked him. No, he 
said, “it was an. unmitigated suocess.” Tell me why, 
I said. “Because,” he replied, ‘‘those battalions were 
able to t up two or three mainline North Vietna- 
mese divisions who’ would . otherwise have been kill- 
ing Anrerican soldiers in Vietnam.” 

I had only one more question: Would he have cal- 
led the operation a no ifthe twenty-five battalions 
had been American? “Of course not," he sald in a 
tone that suggested I had become deranged. 
that’s what we paid for. That's wh 
Combodian Army. To fight for us. To help us with 
our withcrawal from Vietnam. And it worked". 

If you like General Mataxis's view of the Cambo- 
dian conflict, then you are going. to love Henry 
Kissinger's treatment of Cambodia in the first volume 
of his memoirs (White House Years, Little, Brown 
and Company, $22.50). 


For K-ssinger posits the same thesis: That the ` 


Americar ibcursion into Cambodia in 1970 was an 
inescapatle necessity, that all: other options were 
unthinkable and that it “achieved. our main goals." 
“The atteck on the sanctuaries made our withdrawal 
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Henry Kiseinger's book White House Years has created а storm-of controversy in many countries 
including our own, becanse of its cynical approach to the US foreign policy in many parts of 
th» world. Recently, the well-known American weekly, The Nation organised a symposium on 
Kissinger’s book. The participants were Sydney H. Schanberg, former correspondent of The New 
Ycrk Times, who won a Pulitzer Prize in 1976 for his brilliant reporting of the Cambodian 
adrenture of US; James Duffy, a New York lawyer who is the author of а book, Domestic 
Afairs : American Programs and Priorities; Blair Clark, who isa comtributing editor of The |, 
Nction ; Laurence Lafore, who is the Professor of History at the University of Iowa; and Richard 
tional Jaw and Practice at Princeton University. 
aeir contributions to the symposium as published in 
) with due acknowledgment to the fournal. In this connection, 
we would like to draw the reader’s attention to an article published in last week’s Mainstream 
Ray which brings owt Kissinger’s role; as a hawk in the present 


f . Cambodia and the New Order - | 
SYDNEY Н. SCHANBERG | 


wiped out, so I was baffled by his comment. ` 


we built the. 





n 





~ 


from. Vietnam easier,” he writes. “It saved lives.” His . 
claim—and that is’ all it is~is about American lives; 
he does not discuss what the United States’ entry into 


, Cambodia did to the people who lived there. 


Ho describes the incursion as an instrament for 


furthering his larger design of trying to “build the 


new international order.” ‘Cambodia was mot (the 
italios are his) a moral issue,” he says. “What we 
шо an essentially tactical choice.” This 

ial argument and the one on which Kissinger's 
oredibility must stand or fall. . 

This rter, who hed the conflict from a 
lowly position on the und inside Cambodia, saw 
а war quite different from the one Kissinger desori-' 
bes. It was'a war in Which ‘Kissinger recommended 
only minuscule amounts of ; aid, when hund- 
reds of millions of dollars were g spent annually 
on military assistance (the American bombing in 


:.Cambodia, perhaps the heaviest in the world's his- 


tory, added billions more; it was counted separately 
by the Pentagon, on a different. budget ledger). In 
1970-71, the year of the war, no moncy at all 
was given for'refugses or food relief. In the second 
year, $1 m was granted. In that samo year, 
Kissinger had his aide, William Sullivan, testify 
before a Senate sub-committes that there was really 
no signi refugee problem in Cambodia because 
thé family structure there was by tradition such a 
strong one that nearly all refugees flowing into 
Phnom Penh were being aheltered by relatives. 

The truth was that the refugee problem was hor- 
rendous. By the end of the war, half of-the seven 
million Cambodian people had become refugees. 
What I and other witnesses saw was a country whose 
entire agricultural system had been destroyed ог dis- 
rupted, which meant « sharp drop in the amount of 
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daily food avatlable per Cambodian. Slowly but 


inexorably, malnutrition spread and intensified. By 


1974, it was killing scores of people every day in the 
capital city alone. к сша» 


There are so many distortions and omissions in 


Kissinger’s account that it is difficult to know where . 


to start. 
He says, for example, that “the United States 
' . believed...that (Princo Norodom) Sihanouk’s bold 
reentry into Phnom Penh (after being deposed 
by the Lon Nol group in March 1970) to face down 
his opponents would have turned the tide of events 
and was in ‘everybody’s best interest.” But where, 
on the record, is there evidence that Kissinger, 
publicly or privately, ever said or did anything to try 


to bring about Sihanouk’s speedy return? His ex- 


planation for failure to act is that events moved 
too fast for him and “we did not even its 
(Sihanouk's ouster) significance for many weeks,” 
The news reports from the scene at the time, how- 
ever, were quite explicit about the signi 

reports were carried on the front pages of the major 


rs. 
Pe Nine days after Sihanouk's ouster, with Cambodia 
in turmoil, Kissinger tells us, ‘I went on a long- 
scheduled vacation for a week.” Certainly the Pre- 
sident's national security adviser ls entitled to holt 
days, but this is a vacation that stands out ө ed 
in a chapter where Kissinger repeatedly professes hi 
deép concern for "the gentle “people” of “poor 
Cambodia.” | 


Just how concerned . was Kissin about “tho 
gentle people" between 1970 and 19757 Did he use 
tho Cambodians as pawns in his globe] manoeuvring? 
Here are some personal glimpses at the possible 

' tmth. В 

President Nixon announced the American incur- 
sion on national television at 9 p.m. on April 30, 
1970, but Kissinger and his President had apparently 
failed to consult, of even tell, the ' Cambodian 
Government he now describes as our brave ally 
anything t it.'A transcript’ of the speech was 
coming across the American Embassy's telex machine 

` ав Nixon spoke, but the line went down midway 


through the text, so it was not delivered to Lon Nol. 


until hours afterward. The Cambodian Government 
, got its first briefing from an American journalist, 
* who bad listened to a Voice of America account on 
his radio and was asked by a surprised and oonfosed 
Lon Non, brother of Lon Nol, to provide a transla- 
tion in French. А f 
Throughout his version of the Cambodian war, 
Kissinger accuses his critics of being responsible for 
Cambodia's desperate plight now and dismisses’ them 
as people guilty of “a headlong retreat from respon- 
sibility.” Не adds: “If anything doomed the free 
Cambodians, it was war weariness in tho United 
States.” | АҢ 
Henry Kissinger visited Cambodia only once 
during the war — a side trip from Saigon on October 
22, 1972, to. explain the then-being-negotiated 
Vietnam peace agreement to Lon Nol. He spent а 
total of four hours in the country. He made only-two 
stops — the American Embassy and the Presidential 
- palace. He did not sek to visit a hospital, a refugee 
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camp or a malnutrition clinic to see the true condi- 
tion of “‘the gentle peoplel". 

Kissinger goes to enormous Iengths to try to per- 
suado the reader that he made re sinoere 
efforts to open peace negotiations with the Com- 
munist sido in Cambodia. But in 1974, when the 
Khmer Rouge leader, Khieu Sdmphan, was travelling 
through Eastern Europe, where Washington had em- 
bassies and good diplomatic contacts, the American 
Ambassador in Phnom Penh, John Gunther Dean, 
sent & strong appeal to Kissinger, urging him to make 
an attempt at initiating private peace talks with the 
Cambodian Communist offici: issi rejected 
tho idea out of hand, arguing that meaningful nego- 
tiations were’ impossible үн the battlefield 
position of the Lon Nol Агту жая жёак at the time 
and the- Communists held the cards. But “the 
battlefield situation of the Government Army was 
never anything but weak throughout the war, which 
by renes d logic would seem to mean that ` nego- 
tiations never possible, | yn ie Ce . 

Е such as these have given rise to the còn- 
tention that it was Kissinger who helped create the 
con that made it possible for the monstrous 
Pol Pot regime to scize controf of the country in 1975. 


For such critics," he reserves some special name- 
clingy dub them ‘‘apologists for the murderous 
А г Rouge.” "E. | ' 

‘But is it not a legitimate question—and not an 
apologia — to ask how the Khmer Rouge could 
have grown from a collection of no more 
than 5,000 ineffectual and disorganised guerrillas in 
1970 to а disciplined, killer army of 70,000 by 1975, 
with an intimidated, indoctrinated, robot-like follow-- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of other villagers? 
Could this Frankenstein machine have come to life 
without the war that Kissinger's decisions expanded 
and prolonged—as he puts it, for tactical, not moral, 
fone in order to produce his’ “пет international 

Is it not also reasonable toiask whether Kissinger’s 
dismissal of morality as irrelevant in his Cambodian 
policy puts him outside this country’s elemental tradi- 
tions of law, fairness and !morality? By his own 
description of his thinking, does he not belong to a 
different historical and ethical tradition? 

Perhaps the most telling self-revelation in Kissin- 
gers ee e чар o ее s about 
ordinary humans, abont the effect policies might 
have — and did have — on little people. Instead, 
the themes that dominate have to do with sculpting 
geopoli arrangements and global balances. But 
what about the human price? 

It would of course be naive to suggest that human 
rights and moral concerns be the only considerations 
in the formation of foreign policy. But oould it not 
be argued, pragmatically and hard-headedly, . that 
giving buman oonoerns a m weight ‘of, suy, 20 
per cent or 30 per cent in foreign affairs might pro- 
duce a policy that would serve our national self- 
interest far better than one ‘that leaves people out? 
International goodwill, though not as nfrasurable as 
armies or territory, is # very real foreign policy tool 
— a resource that, І would argue, Kissinger need- 
leasly squandered. . | 


k 


But ia the end, perhaps, we should thank Kissinger 
for being so candid in this book about his priorities. 
One can hope that by revealing himself and the 
process behind his decisions, he has made it easier 
for us го make clearer choices in the future about 
how we want our foreign affairs conducted. ` 


Domestic 
Manoeuvres 


JAMES DUFFY 


Whi'e House Years makes abundantly clear that 
Henry Kissinger, had be so desired, could have run 
the domestic operations of the Nixon Administration. 
Given his adroitpess as an infighter, there is no 
reason to suppose that he could not easily have 

-ed to himself the functions of, say, the Bureau 
of Fisteries or all of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. And he was, after all, Assis- 
tant to the President for National Security Affairs in 
a pericd (1969-73) wnen the term “national security” 
was still elastic enough to blanket almost any subject. 

But Kissinger did not do to Robert Finch what he 
did to William Rogers. He seems to have been content 
with exercising the authority of the Secretaries of 
State and Defence and, to a lesser extent, the head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. (The Treasury Department was in 
large part spared, either because of the author's self- 
admitted Jack of assurance in economic matters or 
his awz of John Connally.) 

Kissinger’s memoirs offer some ‘clues as to why 
Nixon's domestic accomplishments were 30 meagre. 
He gives the impression that Nixon would rather, 
bite into what David Bruce once called ''the lush 
melon of foreign policy" than the sticky taffy of 
American social issues. Formal state visits abroad 
were far more appealing than untidy public confron- 
tations at home: "(Nixop) understood foreign psycho- 
logies etter than those of most ” Kissin- 
ger writes. “Perhaps he considered them less of a 
threat.”. 

Kissinger indirectly confirms my own conclusion 
that Nixon's domestic initiatives were geared to the 
needs 5f the moment; the President had neither the 
vision nor the determination to see them through. 
Thus, the much-heralded family assistance plan, 
touted іп 1969 as “опе ofthe dozen or half-dozen 
most important pieces of domestic legislation in 
Amerran history" bad sunk without a trace by 
1973. i 

The former Assistant tells us that the ambitióus 
proposals in the 1970 State of the Union and Budget 
messages for “increased funding for family assis- 
tance, food subsidies, cleaner air and water and.trans- 
portation improvements" were included to counter 
Congressional critics demanding a reallocation of 
resources from ABMs and MIRVs to domestic 
programtnes, “to preempt the opposition by speak- 
ing eoquently of the need to reorder national prior- 
ties." And, Kissinger recounts, Nixon told Prime 
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Minister Edward Heath in 1971 that one of his pro- 
blems in taking foreign policy initiatives was the 
“growing Obsession with domestic problems" of the 
hated “Establishment,” 

The author is unsparing of his chief. Time and 
again we.see Nixon unwilling to confront staff dis- 
agreements, insecure in the presence of strangers, in 
need of constant reassurance from his aides. We are 
told that press conferences "usually left him so 
drained that he sought to avoid stress for days after- 


- ward," and that as Commander-in-Chief, ‘he fre- 


quently gave "no recourse" orders which ''close 
associates had come to recognise would better serve 
the док if not implemented.” 

issinger, of course, makes clear that he was able 
to handle “this lonely, tortured, and insecure man.” 
He was probably successful in this because of bis 
evident shrewdness and self-confidence (he tells us 
that his only sleepless night while їп office was the 
one preceding his secret first trip to China—quite an 
admission when one considers the Administration's 
Vietnam policy), his grand design for the conduct of 
foreign affairs and his predilection, ardently shared 
by the President, for secrecy and close-to-the-vest 
decision-making centred within the White House. It 
is hard to think of a domestic adviser to Nixon with 
qualities and compatibilities comperabe to Kis, 
singer’s. Haldeman? Ehrlichman? Mitchell? Finch? 
Romney? All lacked one or more of the ingredients 
of Kissinger’s formula for success. 

Kissinger is savagely unsympathetic to all critics 
of the Vietnam War, whether from the Congress, the 
йе or the universities. He acknowledges a *'special 
ecling" for the students who were demonstrating, 
while at the same time characterising them as rudder- 
less, self-indulgent and rootless as the result of being 
brought up by “skeptics, relativists and psychiat- 
rists." He delights is pointing up protesters’ ill-timed 
or ill-informed proposals for ending the war — ill- 
timed or ill-informed more often than not because 
those protesting were not privy to the secret manoeu- 
vrings of the Assistant to the President. 

author claims that he met frequently with dis- 
sidents, attempting to explain the Administration’s 
point of view. Yet he refuses to recognise the ideal- 
ism and the concern for what the war was doing (0 
the social and economic fabric of the United States, 
which motivated so much of the protest. ` i 

Nor does he recognise how the Administration ex- 
acerbated domestic conflict. He notes that the beating 
of protesters by construction workers in New York 
City’s financial area їп 1970 “shocked some into 

on that a breakdown of civil order could 
backfire dangerously against the demonstrators”, but 
does not mention Nixon’s obscene and provocative 
White House reception for the leaders of the con- 
struction thugs several days later. 

There is abundant “linkage” between our foreign 
and domestic policies and priorities; Kissinger, the 
supreme advocate of “linkage,” does not often re- 
cognise it. Had he done so, the possibility for effec- 
tive communication between the Administration and 
critics of the war might bave been greater and he 
might have had the domestic support he wanted as 
he negotiated with Hanoi. ` 
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However much one disagrees with Kissinger, 
White House Years is a fascinating book. Kissinger 
writes as Mabel Mercer sings; he knows what the 
words mean. And of the words, "nuance" is his fav- 
ourite; figouring out which nuances he is trying to 
convey makes an intriguing game. What, for example, 
is one to think of sentence: 

He (0) conducted his diplomatic encounters by learning 
by tbe tal points pr for him — whch; in 
fairness, were d to reflect his views if they had pre- 
viously been discussed between us. 

Future Presidential appointees will avoid this book 
at their peril; it is an unequalled do-it-yourself 
manual for the conduct of both intramural and ex- 
tramura! negotiations. They will also follow Kissin- 
get's precepts at their peril; the components of sec- 
recy and deception were unacceptably high in his 
mode of operation. But I pity any future Assistant 
who has not read this book and who becomes locked 
in competition with one who has. 


The Grand 
Vizier 
BLAIR CLARK 


Somewhere in these 780000 words Kissinger uses 
the term “Orwellian” (in the 7984 sense, of cou 
and one wishes that master had had this book befo 
him when he wrote his essay on language and 
politics, for it commits every one of the crimes 
against sense and decency that Gearge Orwell 
attacked. z 

The tone of Kissinger’s heavy but not weighty 
tome shifts between the monumental and the trivial, 
from that of the Statesman on his pedestal to that of 
the sly observer of power's uses and users scuttling 
down the corridors of all those capitals. He is the 
Republic's first Grand Vizier. . 

To be a vizier in the USA, йз against the caliphate 
of the Abbassid dynasty, requires а Nixon as Presi- 
dent. That із, for the ‘‘burden-bearer’’ to exercise 
power, indirectly most of the tíme, there must be a 
. chief of government who is "not by nature courage- 
ous" (though capable, according to Kissinger, of 
“acts of rare courage" — mostly violent, it should be 
added, and here he is thinking of the outrageous 
Cambodian intervention). And it is useful to the 
vizier if the “leader’s” style of action is pathologi- 
cally devious. ‚ 

Nixon’s character was of that kind, of course, as 
Kissinger divined even before they set out together 
for the White House. The courtier then manoeuvred 
his way through the clashiog bureaucracies into 
increasingly influential positions, “conceptualising”’ 
and executing the designs of a President he looked on 
with contempt. Naturally, however, this work is no 
expose, except perhaps of the nature of the author 
himself, done unconsciously. 

It is bard to decide which part of this $ 5 million 
memoir is the more distasteful — the clip-clop narn- 
rative of "the triumph and tragedy" of the Nixon 
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Administration (yes, he uses that phrase) or tbe 
quasi-philosophising which lards the 1,476-page text. 
Both can be mined for nuggets of claptrap, vulgarism 
and plain bag usage. Е 

“Не was alone in his moment of triumph," writes 
Kissinger of Nixon in the very last paragraph, “ол 
a pinnacle, that was soon to turn into a precipice.” 
The triumph the author refers to is the “peace” 
agreement on Vietnam, three and а half years in the 
making and about what could have been had in early 
1969, tens of thousands of deaths before. He is so 
carried away by the view from that height that he 
fails to notice that pinnacles cannot “turn into” 
precipices, being by definition precipitous. There are 
scores of similar howlers. 

The style is sharpest when Kissinger is slyly cutt- 
ing up tbe colleagues with whom he impatiently 
shared the power that lay around Nixon's unstruc- 
tured imperium waiting to be seized by the more: 
ambitious and unscrupulous , of the henchmen. But 
he never uses forthright obloquy; that would be un- 
fitting for a Statesman. His magisterial reserve, 
however, ae to break down when he makes shide 
cracks about the entourage,' not to mention Nixon 
himself, а frequent target when he is not being prais- 
ed for following Kissinger's advice. All this Raife- 
work is done with that ‘‘self-deprecating’’ touch that 
is so highly prized їп the political village of Washing- 
ton. It is called humour. . 

Examples of abominable taste and style are on 
almost every page of a book composed in a combi- 
nation of journalese, bureaucratese and what might 
be called scholarese. What can be said, for instance, 
of this sentence on the North Vietnamese in Com- 
bodia; ''It was they, not we, who had decided on a 
fight to the finish on (sic) the bleeding body of a 
people that only wanted to be left alone”? Just about 
everything is wrong with that formulation, from 
imagery through morality to plain fact. And what 
to make of his comment on the “‘texture’’ of the 
Peking "summit," which he calls “uniform” to dis- 
tinguish it from the “more random and jagged” 
quality of the Moscow equivalent? 

Take this example of “fine writing," axiomatic 
division: '*...policy emerges when concept encounters 
opportunity.” It reads as logically, and emptily, if 
you exchange any of the three nouns for another, as 
in “concept emerges when policy encounters oppor- 
tunity." And so on in a style that, incredibly but 
naturally, made George Will in Newsweek compare 
Kissinger's thinking to Machiavelli's. 

The whole book is really about what used to be 
called “crisis management," as practised by Kis- 
singer. But the difference between him and his rela- 
tively innocent predecessors in this art in the Truman 
through Johnson eras is that they "managed" the 
crises that occurred whereas he acted to create crises 
that could then be managed. It isa sinister distinc- 
tion. 

Kissinger can't get "crisis" off his mind, which is 
natural since it was the coin of his realm. He even 
writes of his first meeting with the Chinese leaders, 
at the start of his “triangular” diplomacy, that for 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai it had to bea per- 
sonal, intellectual and emotional crisis" to meet with 
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himself the American plenipotentiary. 
On another **сгїзїз”, over Cambodia and its possi- 


ble threat to the Moscow “summit” Nixon so des 

perately wanted, it is hard to match the sheer bad tas- 

15 of Kissinger's account of Nixon's motives: “What 

would more discomfort his shrill opponents than 

emerging unexpectedly as с рас and sitting 

om with the Soviets while beating up on their 
lies?" 

Finally, Kissinger evidently cannot even correctly 
define the “‘detente” which he made into a household 
word. As he formulates it, “Detente could never 
replace a balance of power; it would be the result of 
equilib-ium, not a substitute for it." One might ex- 
pect h.m to admit that history is full of examples of 

'equili »riurn" or “detente” between unequal powers 
when ‘hat relaxed condition suited their temporary 
needs. 

Kissnger represents the corruption of American 

wer, both in its ends and in tbe means it employs. 

t is therefore natural that this book- should be writ- 
top in c corrupted languag. History, if there is to 
be any after he and his kind have completed their 
“game plans,” is likely to remember im as the 
great exploiter — of others, of American foreign 
licy, and finally of himself, the public servant who 
hastened to sell the dishonest of his experience 
of power for a large fortune. ‚ 


The Compleat 
| Courtier 


LAURENCE LAFORE 


Whi.e House Years illuminates a lot of things, not 
least brightly those spacious expanses of Government 
where Jexibility overlaps with ohaos and where our 
foreign policy is made. Any diplomatio action ab- 
road rnust be prefaced and accompanied by а whole 
series of little wars against bureaucratic private 
armies on the Washington battle-fields. Their num- 
ber keeps growing; new ones, like the National 
Security Council, keep being invented in an effort to 
govern the struggle among previous contenders. They 
all fail, and the only governing of foreign policy that 
can be done is by ever more Byzantine manipula- 
tions, recalling the courts of tho Hapsburgs and the 
Romanovs. 

Kissnger's studies of the Congress of Vienna ser- 
ved him wellin Washington; his special talent was 
for just such manipulation. More clearly, perhaps, 
than he intended, he shows us the complexitics of 
jungle warfare among tbe large forces (themselves 
engaged in perpeutal internal civil war) of Congress, 
the Pemtagon, the State Department, the cmbassies 
abroac, own staff, the White House staff and 
(what :s not at all the same as the White House) the 
President himself, along with a dozen other varying 
ad hoc govereignties Не also shows how such a 
system must produce subtle, ingenious and rather 
ruthless people like bimself if it is to function at 
all. 
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He was, it appears, made Assistant to the Presi» 
dent for National Security Affairs to circumvent the 
numerous forces (chiefly the State Department, 
which Nixon, like most recent Presidents, distrus- 
ted and despised) that threatened the President's 
independence in making foreign policy. But he seems 
to have ended up spending much of his time circum- 
ventiog Nixon. Kissinger inserted ideas into tho 
boss's head and stood ready to frustrate him when 
he threatened to torpedo those ideas in one of his 
spasms of exuberance. Having painstakingly and 
circuitously crept toward an “opening” to China, in 
May of 1970 Kissinger was faced with a Presidential 
order to move the Seventh Fleet to the Straits of 
Taiwan in order to threaten Peking because of its 
objections to the US attack on Cambodia, “I want 
them there,” Nixon wrote of the Navy, “within 24 
hours.” This demolition of the framework for the 
Chinese opening was averted by Kissinger’s talking 
Nixon out of his "pique." On other occasions, more 
indirect methods were necessary. In preparation for 
his trip to Peking, the President, obsessed as ever by 
his craving to outclass Kennedy, invited Andre Mal- 
raux to the White House, as Kennedy had done as a 
tribute to ,France's most celebrated man of letters, 
to brief him on China. Nixon was enchanted: Mal- 
raux was, as always, brilliant, but his knowledge of 
China was old and his recommendations, Kissinger 
judged,' were either obsolete or premature. It was 
necessary, Kissinger elegantly writes, for American 
advisers to "marry" Malraux’s “institutions to the 
operational knowledge we were gradually "acquir- 


g some ways, Kissinger's success in outmanoeu- 
vring everybody in Washington is frightening. But it 
is not so frightening as the system that made his 
special talents necessary. 


Geopolitical 
lango 
RICHARD FALK 


The heroes of civilisation mirror its fantasies and 
aspirations. Henry Kissinger is no exception to tho 
rule. His memoirs, at once massive and lighweight, 
display both his sensibility and ideology. There are 
no surprises, only confirmation after confirmation, 
in the 1,476 pages, that Kissinger combines the worst 
features of the European and American national 
characters. His approach is an alarming mixture of 
the Bismarckian geopolitician — moving the destinies 
ofentire peoples around the chess-board of diplo- 
macy — and of the rednecked American master 
manipulator. When the Continental geopolitics of 
the last century is mixed with native American prag- 
matism, the resultant brew is lethal. 

Besides all the expected posturing and pcst hoc 
rationalisation, there is very little intellectual subs- 
tance to be found in these memoirs. There is, to be 
sure, Kissinge:’s familiar stress on "national inter- 
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ests,” “stability,” “regional and global balances: of 
power” and "equilibrium." And there is beneath this 
rather abstract rhetoric of statecraft an evident world 
view: that the United States must aggressively use 
its military power to provide “leadership” and to 
support its "friends" (that is, amy foreign leaders 
who do our bidding). Morality, doing ''the right,” 
always involves for Kissinger a willingness to use 
military power, y if prudence or scruple 
counsels restraint. Idealism is nothing other than 
using the mailed fist of the Pentagon on .behalf of 
some anti- Marxist А 

Kissinger's reports of such diverso experiences as 
ending the Vietnam War, responding to Salvador 
Allende's electoral victory and visiting the Shah of 
Iran share a common eet of imperial assumptions. 
"Un'ess a.dictator is on our side, Kissinger has no 
respect for the sovereign rights of foreign societies. 
He is contemptuous of self-determination, and thinks 
nothing at all of intervening in Chile — on the 
incredible pretext of saving it from the allegedly 
anti-democratic tendencies of Allende's leadership. 
He champions covert operations, assassination plots 
and military coups as essential tools for the pro- 
motion of national interests. Yet when he comes to 
Shah, Kissinger is positively , weepy and nostalgic, 
calling this blood-thirsty tyrant “а dedicated re- 
former” whose “authoritarian” rule was “in keeping 
with the traditions, perhaps even the necessities, of 
Iranian society”. Incredibly, Kissinger informs us 
that he “could never escape the impression” that the 
Shah was “а gentle, even sentimental man.” : 

The memoris: are revealing in certain respects. 
Kissinger dwells at length on his efforts to persuade 
Nguyen Van Thieu to go along with the Paris Agree- 
ment ending the Vietnam War. He treats Thieu as 


an embattled patriot instead of as: the beloagcered 
puppet һә was. More significantly, Kissinger never 
shares what he undoubtedly knew at the time, that 
the Saigon regime, lacking popular support, oould 
not survive **peace". The Paris Agreement extricated 
the United States, but it also issued a death warrant 
for Thieu. What was “honour” for the United States 
and a Nobel Peace Prize for Kissinger was clearly 
the end of the road for Thieu. That he resisted this 
destiny may have been his proudest hour. 

On a more general level, Kissinger writes as if raw 
materials, foreign kets and domestio elite pree- 
sure рое don’t exist. He projects (һе false view 
that foreign policy is a matter of power brokering, 
always remembering to flex one’s nuclear muscles 
from time to time at that mystical altar of geopoll- 
tics named *'global balance." In this respect, Kisi- 
nger’s account tells us little about the real forces 
shaping American foreign policy at this stage, which 
are predominantly associated, of course, with an 
intensifying struggle to keep world capitalism afloat. 
Here, Kissinger shows us once again that he is well 
suited to serve the American foreign policy establish- . 
ment. It has always been bad form for American 
diplomats to acknowledge economic considerations 
as entering into their on of national „interest. 
Ferial scia шше with his special knack 
for shrouding the concrete interests of the United 
States in mumbo jumbo of geopolitical abstraction, 

In the end, Kissinger emerges primarily as architect 
and advocate of a militarist, interventionary foreign 
policy. As such, it makes the media’s ‘adulation of 
Kissinger's memoirs especially disturbing, suggesting a 
mainstream embrace of his dangerous, dishonourable 
orientation. It may be quite natural to be fascinated: 
by Kissinger, but to be infatuated seems perverse. 


Two Faces of Politics 
(Continued from page, 11) 


wer. too arb politicians, 
ough TOC VIPS. : 

The picture has thus two sides 
— a black side which is very pro- 
minent and obvious, and a bright 
side which is not dominant or 
‘even very obvious but із nover- 
theless real. What lies behind the 
two sides? The truth is not diff- 
cult to get at. The black side is 
the picture of bourgeois politics. 
The bright side represents the 
politics of forces which want to 
end the bourgeois system, which 
elevates lust for power and money 
above all other, even the most 
cherished, values of human b:ha- 
viour, conduct and intercourse. 
To strengthen the latter forces is 
tho way to ensure that the, bright 
side of the picture becomes domi- 
nant and the black ‘side becomes 
dimmer and dimmer. While pled- 
ging to strengthen the forces of 
the working class and other 
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toilers, one must also ponder 


_ over why the bright side of the 


picture is so dim today. 

The two empi Parties — 
the CPI and the CPI(M) — pro- 
claimed with all the strength. at 
their command their determina- 
tion to do everything possible to 
prevent the authoritarian Con- 
gress (I) as well as the RSS- 
dominated Janata Party from 
coming to power, to have nothing 
to do with such parties as may 
make any deal with cither of these 
two parties. Yet, both the Com- 
munist Parties have allied/adjus- 
ted themselves with a regional 
party which is in alliance with the 
Janata Party and which one day 
announces its willingness to help 
the Congress(I) to form a 
"stable" and “strong” Govern- 
ment at the Centre and the next 
day declares its intention to help 
the Janata Party to come to 
power so that authoritarian forces 
are checked. 

Whatever the compulsions of 


* 





life which may have forced such 
alliance/adjustments on the two 
Communist Parties and however 
much they may be justified 
because of these compulsions; the 
fact remains that they damage 
their image dnd help those who 
are interested in painting all 
polite with the same brush just 

uso the degeneration of bour- 


. geois politios cannot be defended. 


It needs to be considered whether 
this is inevitable and cannot be 


avoided. [] > 





GIVING IT A PUSH 


^ Once a pendulum has started 
to swing, newspapers can make 
it swing a little faster and little 
further, but the pendulum it- 
self is moved by forces. much. 
widen more imponderable and 
‘more irrational than the press. 


— Cecil King ` 
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Whither Left ? 


CHANDRA SEN 


/ APROPOS Ranajit Roy’s article 

"Why Forget the Past?" 
(Maiastream, December 8, 1979), 
I submit that in his total support 
to the CPI(M) and severe critic- 
ism cf the CPI, objectivity — 
- whick is one of Roy's assets — 
has become slightly blurred. 

A distinguished journalist, Roy 
is, however, more respected in 
Communist circles for his con- 
sidereble contribution to. the 
growth of Communism in Bengal 
where he was a leading CPI acti- 
vist in the forties. Roy’s views on 
the Communist movement in the 
ошату at present and his sympa- 
thies for the CPI(M) are well 
known. Perhaps these are an 
іодісеЧоп that he has not for- 
gotten his Communist past, the 
memory of which we highly 
cherish. But that is precisely why 
the article cannot be ignored. 

Nc doubt a large part, of the 

ns narrated by Roy is correct, 
and tae CPI's mistakes including 
its responsibility in straining re- 
latiors with the CPI(M) cannot 
be overlooked. But does Roy's 
article cover the whole gamut of 
past developments? He speaks of 
the terror let loose from March 
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1970 to March 1977, against the 
CPI(M) in West Bengal and as- 
sails the CPI's total identification 
with the Congress which spear- 
headed the assault on. CPI(M) 
cadres. Roy refers to reports 
appearing in the CPI organs 
roundly condemning the CPI(M) 
for the murder of Hemanta 
Basu. 

However, he forgets to mention 
that it was the CPI(M)'s hege- 
monistic attitude and physical 
attacks on other ties of the 
United Front in 1969 which led 
to the eventual break-up of the 
Front Government. He forgets to 

int to the fact that CPI and 

axalite cadres were the first to 
bear the brunt of CPI(M) terror 
in West Bengal. What was the 
reason for the CPI(M) activists 
to brutally kill Netai Mukherjee, 
a young CPI activist, in Bans- 
droni on the outskirts of Calcutta 
(very near to Roy’s home) in the 
presence of his wife and two- 
-old daughter on the eve of 
the 1971 Lok Sabha election? 
He had saved the life of a CPI(M) 
-worker from the wrath of the 
Naxalites — an incident which 
was distorted in CPI(M) circles 
as being indicative of Mukherjee’s 
links with the Naxalites, and the 
young CPI worker had to pay the 
price. Why was veteran CPI leader 
Suren Dhar Choudhury merciless- 
ly beaten up by CPI(M) workers 
in Barrackpore, which eventually 
caused his death? Because һе had 
tried to stop an altercation bet- 
ween rival groups. Not only that. 
Workers of Batanagar, agricul- 
tural labourers in Sonarpur were 
backed to death by CPI(M) acti- 
vists on account of their allegiance 
to the CPI. 

The CPI(M) claims that 1,000 
of its cadres were killed in the 
dark days of what it calls “‘semi- 
fascist terror” in West Bengal. 
But there is no gainsaying t 
CPI(M) activists had killed more 
people (of other parties) in fratri- 
cidal warfare, than the number 
of CPI(M) workers lost in such 
violence. There is also no gain- 
saying that the maximum number 
of CPI(M) cadres killed in such 
violence was of those who (like the 
veteran Communist leader Jiban 
Maity of Howrah) died in encoun- 
ters with Naxalites (who too were 
victims: of both CPI(M) and 


police terror). In sharp contrast, 
CPI men could not be accused of 
killing & single CPI(M) or Naxa- 
lite worker, but several instances 
of landless CPI agricultural 
workers having done away with 
rural landlords could be advanced 
from incidents in different parts 
of the State. 

This is the past. This past we 
would all like to forget as it does 
not add to the prestige and 
honour of the Left. To a large 
measure the CPI-(M) has eschew- 
ed that path of violence, and 


' this is most heartening. However, 


this past cannot be erased from 
the pages of history, just as 
Stalin's countless offences against 
the Soviet people cannot be 
obliterated by his heroic exploits 
during the Second World War or 
by his outstanding role in the 
struggle against Trotskyism. 
After narrating this past, Roy 
writes: "With this background in 
mind, one should realise the 
difficulty Promode Dasgupta had 
in West Bengal in making his 
ranks agree to ап understanding 
with the CPI and more particu- 
larly in giving it constituencies.” 
This is far from correct. The fact 
is that the. CPI-CPI(M) electoral 
understanding in West Bengal has 
enthused the CPI(M) cadres in 
that State аз well, because they 
are able to grasp its significance 
for the country as a whole. It 
needs to be underlined that the 
national perspective of the party 
— convincingly projected by 
E. M.S. Namboodiripad, В.Т. 
Ranadive, M. Basavapunnaiuh. 


' P. Ramamurti and H.K.S. Surjeet 


— has been able to overcome tne 
sectarian bangovers of the past 
— and itis here that Promode 
Dasgupta showed lack of fore- 
sight at the beginning. 

There are certain factual errors 
in Roy's article. He refers to 
Biswanath .Mukherjee's abortive 
attempt to change the CPI's 
Bhatinda Congress formulation 
about’ the Janata Government; 
Mukherjee is supposed to have 
said that it ‘‘merely describes the 
present Janata Government as 
more reactionary, asif the per- 
vious Indira Government was 

ogressive" ог “ifa choice is 
orced upon us, Congress is pre- 
ferable to Janata”. Mukherjee 
has emphatically denied . having 
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ever made any such statement at: 
the Bhatinda Congress, when 
Roy wrote ofit in a Bengali 
article in the Asgqnda Bazar 
Patrika some time back. His 
denial was also published in the 
АВР. One fails to understand 
why Roy deemed repeat the 
allegation when it was promptly 
contradicted and accepted as suoh 
by the paper in which. Roy serves. 
Roy asserts that the CPI in 
West реа hac fought the elec- 
tions in 1971 in alliance with the 
Congress. This is factually inoor- 
rect. Thero was no alliance 
between the CPI and the Con- 
pou 1971 in the state. They 
ought independently, the CPI 
a partner of the Eight. 
Combination. 


1972 State Assembly elections, as 
claimed by Roy, I beg to differ 
from the contention that the elec- 
tion was rigged wholesale. It was 
rigged primarily in the 24-Par- 
ganasand in Burdwan (аз the 
voting figures will show). As for 
his obeervation that the CPI 
should hang its head in shame 
for its role in those elections, one 
would humbly submit that the 
same should apply.in the case of 
the CPI(M) which had’ rigged 
(in a more sophisticated manner) 
in a large number of constituencies 
in the E тош elections 
in West 1. If anything, the 
CPI(M) had provided а brilliant 
example of how to conduct rigg- 
ing in the subtlest form, and had 
paved the way for the Congress 


rigging next year. 
l of us would sincerely hope 


to forget that past, w does. 
not compris only the CPI'i 
errors, blunders and ‘misdeeds’. . 
Asa well-wisher of the Left and 
advocate of left and democratio 
unity, Roy should also share that 


, hope, since he has himself oon- 


cluded his article with the words: 


- “No Left and democratic move- 


ment can gather momentum 
unless the two Communist Parties 
work in cooperation on a mini- 
mum programme. It is to be 
hoped that the ground has been 
prepared for t after а long 
and bitter 'decade." One would 
only like to request Roy to 
strengthen that , in the 


. Regarding the rigging of the 
In the Deep South (Continued from page 10) 


unions of students against such monstrous behaviour. 
News of this type does not appear to disturb the 
progressive consciousness of Kerala. 

It is not that there are not fights for good causes. 
Struggles and agitations have become a regular 
feature of Kerala life. One such was going on m a 
big way when I was there. А section of tho scientists, 
intellectuals, students and other enlightened people 
united to save the unique tropical rain forest — the 
Silent Valley. They fought the contractor, the poli- 
tloian, the electricity board and the innocent public 
looking for employment. They got а hearing in far- 
off Delhi, The Centre RE ae DIS 

We can hope that those who ог presor- 
vation of the balance of nature will also fight against 
imbalanoe in society. For the two are inter-related. 

But that fight is still not on, at’ least not in ieee 
swing. The average Keralite is a cynic, frustrated 

Ше with а bleak, uncertain and meaningless future. 
The Keralites try to cross States, countries and con- 
tinents in search of a livelihood. But this has not 


solved the problem. More money pours in; the re- . 


problems will soon unfold. Millions are ]still 


tee ae! unused 


one cannot say when it will explode in a big way. 


Why does it not happen, many ask. There is no | 


clear-cut answer. I was somewhat ised to find 
large numbers from among the unemployed going to 
the Sabari Malai temple. It isan annual д 
to the god Sastha who lives on the high mountains. 
Once upon a time it was a difficult journey on foot. 
Do e taal fea nde т 
Government i 

transport. I had the same surprise when I found 
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to adopt oruder methods of 


гоша dayi, as s being sought 
to be done by Mainstream. [Г] 

hundreds and hundreds of Bengali youth virtually 
running to the Tarakeswari temple. With pots of 
Ganga Jal balanced on bamboo poles on their shoul 


ders they could not walk. 


When the gods fail to give the answer... ..2 [Г] 


is that if you enrol three subscribers for 
Mainstream, you will be entitled to get 
‘one subscription free. For this, you will 
have to send ‘together the names and 
addresses of the three subscribers along 
with the necessary subscription ез, 


and thé name and address of the fourt 
which will be free. We appeal to all our 
readers and well-wishers to participate 


in this subscription drive. 


(Kindly add Rs. 2 as bank charges on all 
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Chips Down 


for | 


Third World? 


/ 


JUAN F. RADA 


T= struggle of developing 
countries to “fecare a fairer 
shate of the world’s economic 
weelth — through a now inter- 
natonal division of labour and. 
the shift of industries, jobs and 
hemo wealth from the North to: 
the world’s poor — is being un- 
dermined. by technological change 
Чп &dvanced countries. 

The advent of microeleotronics 

is s-arting to change-industry and 


, services in thé North: “Tue silicon 
. “okip”, with its ability to perform 





Dr, Juan F. Rada is specialist on 
microolectronics and the author of 
a cumber of works on the subject, 





&n increasing number of oomplex 
functions more cheaply, is trans- 
forming the nature of production 


and employment. Its far-reaching ' 


consequence on society .and work 
are a cause for ooncern for many 
industrial societies, but. so far 
little attention has been paid to 


the impact on the Third World. 


Because of their comparative’ 
advantage in ‘key areas such ‘as 
labour costs, developing countries 
have been successfully "attracting 
labour-intensive industries, and 
selling their products back to the 
North. Between 1960 and 1975 
the export оѓ. manufactures by 
developing countries grew by over 
12 per cent a year. Indigenous 
industrial capacity and a greater 
share‘of world manufactured ex- 
ports. are vital to the Third 
World's development plans. 5 

This process now may go into 
reverse in some sectors, with in- 
dustrialised countries recapturing 


old industries thanks to the enor- , 


mous‘increase in productivity that 
microelectronics brings about. The 
trend is reinforced and condition- 


ed by the readjustment policies. 


followed by advanced oountries 
in order to respond to their own 
economic and socio-political 
needs. 

The economics of. industrial 


ion is changing. The rapid. 


advarice of automation decreases 
the importance of direct labour 
costs. Many labour-intensive in- 


- dustries are again economically 


viable in advanced countries. The 
sectors which are already "being 
affected to a certain degroe are 
the ones in which developing 


` countries have been most sucocas- 


foll in capturing world markets 
— textiles, footwear, garments; 
electronics. Other industries, 
which were potential candidates 
for transfer to the Third World, 
сап now be expected to stay in 
the North. 

So, instead of a more balanced 
inter-dependence between the 
North and the South, this reversal 
of shifts in the international 
division of labour now threatens 
developing countries with 
increasing dependence. 

The spread of microelectronics 
within developing countries would 
also present innumerable prob- 
lems, however. Available research 
suggests there oe be labour 


displacement or jobless growth. 
This would diminish the already 
questionable ability of these 
: countries to find jobs for the 550 
million new entrants to the labour 
force expected between now and 
jthe year 2000. . 

Employment creation would be 
more difficult, and skills may be- 
come obsolete before the new 
jobs are created. Mechanical “аз- 
sembling" skills are one example. 
Technological change accelerating 
the pace of substitution is an- 
other. The copper industry — one 
of the major sources of wealth 
‘for many developing countries — 
must now face the challenge of 
fibre optics in telecommuni- 
cations. 

But developing countries have 
little chance of competing in this 
technological race. ectro- 
nios is enormously expensive. Its 
development involves a -heavy 
research outlay, while its use dio- 
tates an increasingly complex 
organisational and managerial 
structure. Dependent on sophisti- 
cated technical and educational 
infrastructure which ig capital- 
intensive, current technical chan- 
“ges do not seem to be either а 
feasible or the most appropriate 
strategy for the majority of deve- 


loping countries. 
,Moreover, to develop such 
technology internally, Third 


World countries are likely to be 

-heavily dependent on а small 
group of tfansnational companies. 
Present internatíonal events to 
"depackage" and liberalise. the 
transfer of technology will be 
increasingly difficult in the face 
of combined óoncentrated market 
power and the highly sophisti- 
cated processing of an essentially 
intangible product. 

The growing conoentration of 
rescarch and development capacity 
in the d der will involve an 
economic loss for the South. The 
shipping of data to be processed 
abroad will reduce revenues and 
jobs. It also implies the export 
of clerical and scientific work, a 
sort of “electronic brain drain." 

Unlike earlier technological 
developments, present innovations 
are extending and replacing 
human intelligence functions, 
rather than substituting mechani- 
cal dexterity and mastering sources 
of energy. Microelectronica is an 
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organisational and production 
technology. This permits the 
convergence of electronics, oom- 


раар апа telecoommunications K 


puter acting as basic 
, oom ts of the information ' 

revolution. No mechanical or 
intellectual activity can take place 
without тойо form of information 


Organisational! , the teohno- ` 
logy en concent- 
ration- and integration in both 
‚ industtial and service 
Information’ technology at the 
component, computer and töle- 
communications level cannot be 
economically developed unless it 
is aimed at a world market. © 

This results in a ‘massive con- 
centration of market power in 
_ the hands of a few firms, which 

presents further ` challenges to 
developing countries. 
he increasing economy of 

did dt leads to the 
development of supranational 
networks ‘for the proceeding, 


transmission and storage of ' 


4 * 


information. *"Trans-border" 
flows of information have far- 

g consequences; It is 
becoming cheaper for enterprises 
айа institutions in “the Third 
World to have access to data 
bases in advanced countries rather- 
than through the development of 
their own local facilities. 

The transnational flow of in- 
formation and software .is of 
tremendous economic value. But 
nof all information is value-free; 
it embodies concepts and inte- 
rests which might be inappro- 
priate to the needs and oultural 
identity of, various groups and 
countries. The concentration of 
data in a remote location implies 
that a’ oountry could become 
vulnerable to events and decisions 
in another country which are 
outside its control. In addition, 
having national !data assessed 


abroad can pose prob of con- 
fiden ; privacy and .security. 
It could also lead to diminished 


cultural, social and even political 


independence. 
‚ On the other hand, the Advent 


of microelectronics also opens 
the way to now opportunities for 
developing countries. For example 
the proper ase of the potential- 
ities of available technologies 
could help solve some of the 
Third World’s most pressing 
problems in areas as diverse: as 
optimisation of allocations, of 
scaroe resources, education and 
training, rapid and - economical 
access to vast pools of knowledge, 
and access to cheaper, more 
accurate .and ‘reliable machine 
tools and equipinent which saves . 
capital per unit'of output. | .* 
However, for the Third World, 
the chips are , down. In which 
direction the final trend will move 
will depend largely on action at 
national and international levels, 
‘and collabordtive assessment, 
among governments, Producers, А 
trade unions and users. · 
Current changes cali for oon- 
oentrated efforts to determine the 
exact impact of.a technology that 
has been j ibly labelled “the 
most important of the twentieth 


century") | 


ж. 
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Election Scene 
(Continued from page 4) 


10 seats out of 54 as of the alliance, and is 
contesting another seats under the heading 
“friendly contests". 

Tke lack of response from the Lok Dal to the 

in U.P. was matched by the attitude of 
the Congress(U) to the Lok Dal in its own strong- 
hold, Karnataka. The Lok Dal’s demand for six to 
eight seats in Karnataka with its total of 28 was con- 
sidesed by the Congress(U) to be exaggerated — and 
the talks wore allowed to end. i 
the alliance ended in U.P., believed to 
be the preserve of Lok Dal chairman Charan Singh, 
and in Karnataka, the stronghold of Congress(U) 
President Dovaraj Urs, it oould hardly be expected 
to make much headway elsewhere. Whatever adjust- 
ments have come about between the two parties are 
rhüinly because of the efforts of State party leaders 
„аз in Bihar, or due to the comparatively week bases 
of both as in Andhra Pradesh (total: 42) or for that 
mater in Madhya Pradesh (total: 40). 

Originally, the electoral alliance between the two 
parties had been conceived on the assumption that 
they, along with the Left parties, would be able to 
pressnt а viable alternative to both the "autho- 
ritarian" Congress(I) and the “Jana :Sangh- 
dominated” Janata — a calculation based on Lok 
Dal strength in the rural areas of northern States 
and the Congress(U)'s sizeable base in the southern 
Stat»s. 

In fact, the Y.B. Chavan-led Congress(U) in 
Maharashtra had sought an ally in the Progrossive 
Democratic Front comprising the Parallel Congress, 
the Janata Party and others, to the exolusion of its 

. mah alliance partner at the national level, the Lok 
Dal This happened long before the Congres(U) and 
the Lok Dal found themselves in а jam over seats 
distribution. The Lok Dal could not assert its dis- 
pleasure due to its weak position in Maharashtra, 
while Chavan had made his choioe via the Parallel 
Congress of Sharad Pawar for adjustment with the 
Janata Party, especially after the Congress(I) had 
.goboled up а big chunk of the Congress(U) led by 
[сой Chief ister Vasantdada Patil. 

Anotlier facet of the alliance is that neither the 
Lok Dal nor the Congress(U) has sought to alienate 
the Communist Parties and their other Left allies, 


Pradesh, however, the Khammam seat continues to 
create tension between the „амі the 
CPI(M), though the three ao 
in respect of other seats In State. The Lok Dal, 
on -he other hand, is happy over seat adjustment 
with the CPI and the OPIA in UP; the electoral 
adjastment between the Lo 
however been partial, contrary to the expectations. 
The Lok Dal leaders believe that the Communist 
Parties, опоо they agree to ooo , can move their 
ranxs and voters in favour of party they adjust 
_ with; this is considered doubtful in the case of: the 


` 
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‚ and Scheduled 


and the CPI has 


traditional Con U) following among minorities 
. Yet another feeling among the 
Lok Dal leaders is that the ‘kulak image’ of their 
party may get diluted if it moves with the Commu- 
nist Parties while its companionship with the Cong- 
ress(U) will hardly help to improve its standing in 
the northern states. It is also to be noted that the 
Lok Dal has resorted to satisfactory eletoral adjust- 
ments with the CPI апа the CPI(M) in UP where 
the Communists are comparatively a smaller force 
and pose no challenge, but it has gone in for adjust- 
ments as well as ‘friendly contests’ to go together 
in Bihar in relation to the CPI because the latter 
is a force to reckon with, even in seats where tho 
CPI itself is not contesting. 

Looking at the election scene today, it would not 
be wrong to expect more shifts in the attitudes 
of parties from State to State or even from seat to 
seat. 

The only redeeming feature would appear to be 
the complete understanding between the two Com- 
munist es and other Left allies on ‘seats in all 
Statés. They are contesting in all about 130 seats; 
the two Communist Parties between them are 
fielding candidates in as many as 114 seats, without 
confronting each other anywhere. With the pooling 
of their resources there is no reason why tho 
should not improve its share of seats in the Seventh 
Lok Sabha. . 


This is the election gamut in which different per- 
ties are operating and none can evade the ‘ifs’ and 
‘buts’ that are obvious. Political stability in the post- 
election period may thus remain as much an illusion 
as it is today. By and large, this is an election with- 
ош any focus. O 


| Born Fool 
If only you hard enough, you 
Press oil from sand; ; 
And, if you're thirsty, even drink your fill 
From a mirage. , 
Sooner or later you may somewhere find 
A rabbit’s horn : 


But never hope to change the stubborn 
Of a born fool. . | 


If you can snatch the jewel a crocodile 
Holds in its teeth, 

If you can swim across the ocean, while 
The tempest roars, ` 

If round your head, unrufñed, you oan wind 
A poison snake, 

You still can’t hope to change the stubborn 

mind 


Of a born fool. . 
—Bhartrkari 
John Brough's Poems from the Sanskrit 
Penguin 1968 





Foreign Affairs & Manifestos 
(Continued from page. 6) 

Оп the basis of mutual respect for sovereignty, torri- 
torial integrity and non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs. "Solidarity with Arab nations" and 
оу of support to the cause of Palestinians and 
or the evacuation of unauthorised occupation there.” 
-` Lok Dal manifesto refers generally to opposition to 
“all forms of colonialism, neo-colonialism and racial- 
ism", "friendship with all"; "committed to non- 
-alignment”; “‘good-neighbour policy”; “regional co- 
operation”; “uphold human rights all over the 
world.” Regarding Defence, the manifesto says “а 
constructive and imaginative foreign policy is a coun- 
try's best defence" — stresses that it will "fully 
maintain defenoe preparedness" — ior training, 
strategy, best possible weaponry “‘indigenously pro- 
duced or procured from dependable sources abroad". 

Special measures for resettlement of ex-servicemen. 
The CPI manifesto feels “concerned over the 


toning down of the country’s anti-imperialist stand . 


under the slogan of ‘genuine’ non-alignment.": It 
calls for “energetic support". in the fight against 
South Affica and also to the PLO “Гог the realisa- 
tion of all their legitimate rights. particularly '! the 
right to have their own national state"; '' 
steps” against arms race, for disarmament partícular- 
ly nuclear disarmament; against US moves in Diego 
Garcia; and Indian Ocean to .be made a "zone..of 
peace". Friendship and-cooperation with the: Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries. Strengthening 
non-alignment on ‘the: basis of anti-imperialiam. 
Solidarity and cooperation with Afg ; є©оор- 
nition of Heng Samrin Government in Kampuchea 
and consolidation, of friendship and cooperation with 
Vietnam and Laos. "Effective diplomatic апа poli- 
tical steps for the .protection of Indians in Britain 
‘against racist attacks”. There із no. specific mention 


‘of defence but stresses protective measures for armed 


forces’ welfare. : à 
The CPI-M manifesto says that the polioy, of 
. non-alignment "should be regarded ая integral . 
(of the struggle for peaod, demceruoy and socialism". 
‘Tt says: “A foreign policy on anti-imper- 
with. the Socialist. countries 
t gthens our natlonal independence and serves 


our national interests". Full solidarity with Vietnam . 


.and recognition of Heng ваша Government: in 
‘Kampuchea. Support to Arab people. against Israel 
«and for the right of the people of Palestine to have 
F their own state. Support to African people's struggle, 
, with specific mention of suppert to Zimbabwe, Nami- 
, bia and South Africa. . 

The CPI-M isthe only party to make а 
г mention of the Indo-Soviet Treaty: “The 
{ demands strengthening of the Indd-Soviet ` Treaty of 


' Friendship and calls for normalisation ‘of relations ' 


‚ with People’s China and friendly and closer tios.” 
Friendly relations with neighbours. It criticises 
: Janata's “genuine” non-alignment аз "fallacious and 
; opportunist” and sharply adds: “Praising the Janata 
‚ Government and offering it more economic aid ала 
› extolling : its ` pragmatism, . the ‘US imperialists 
| attempted: to enmesh India in an anti-national 
i derogatory agreement. оп puciear progress and use of 
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e vo . 


ue 


nuclear devices for peaceful purposes. The unilateral 
declaration by Janata Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
surrendering the use of nuclear explosion for peaceful , 

compromised national honour and interests 
and exposed tilt of ‘genuine’ non-alignment. On 
issues like Isracli-Egypt agreement and compromise, 
the Janata Government took a position inconsistent 
Dm national interests and opposition to imperia- 
It is interesting to note that critical references to 
the. baneful. consequences of the. inroads of multi- 
nationals is mado'in the manifestos of Congress-I, 
Lok Dal, CPI and CPI-M, but the Congress-U 
manifesto is conspicuous by the absence in it of any 
reference to multinationals or-the need for a policy 
of self-reliance. 

"Taking all these differences in formulations and 
emphasis, one.can hardly fail to notice the underly- 
ing соттоп understanding on foreign policy among. 
all. parties based. on. апарп. peace aad ' 
‘The minimum of national consensus 

licy in India despite the fragmen- 


exists on foreign: 
:parties.[ ] 


tation of po 


BASIS.OF FOREIGN POLICY ' - 


· The international policy of a country depends 
ultimately on the domestic state of ‘affairs :in | 
-that country; the two have ќо Бе in line and 
- they cannot be isolated from each other. Indeed 
it. is the. internal state of affairs of a oountry 
that enables it'to speak with some strength, 
force -and authority -in the international 
sphere...... | 
. Every country. has a right to choose its own 
path and-go along it. We have chosen our path 
:and we. propose to-go. along it, and to: vary. it 
: as and. when: we--choose, not at somebody’ 
dictate or’ pressure: and we arb not afraid of 
any other country imposing ite will upon us -by 
„military. methods or: any .other: methods. The 
-only way for us ія ќо build upour own strength, 
~| which we intend. doing. ‘Meanwhile we want to 


existence: wide; warring world,. we have 

gained a measure.of respect. and attention. - We 
| have been‘ able to:gain this respect ‘because our 
|thinking.has been correct and based.on prin- 
\ciples-which are not-o , and also. be- 
-cause!.the. broad. policies. we: have laid down 
have. not: been: very .diyergent,frem the action 
: wo have taken; that is,.there has. been an appro- 
ximation : between: our ideals .and action,.in 
foreign ' policy.” Ido not. вау they -coincide 
absolutely, but-there has been an approxima- 
tion. and’ this. has-been a-source of strength. to. 
us.’ Itt is the conflict between one's ideals ‘and 
| one’s actionithat leads їо bad resulte and -to 
frustration. in ‘thé individual, group or nation. 
Where individuals,-groups ог nations -are able 
Ао act according:to : achieve 


à ‘Jawaharlal Nehru (1955) 
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-When your life insurance 









LIC normally sends a discharge- 


form (advance receipt) to 

a policyholder a month or more 
before the date of maturity 

of the policy or the date on 
which anticipated instalment 


^ falls due. All you have to da is 


to complete the basic 
requirements — signing of 
discharge form and return of 
original policy document so 
that we can settle the maturity 
or anticipated instalment 
payment on time. Wherever our 
requirements are promptly 

met with by policyholders, we 
are able to send post-dated 


due date. 


‚ Н your policy has matured or an 


anticipated instalment under it 
is due and if you have not 
recelved the discharge form 
(happens in a few cases due 
to human or machine errar), 


cheques well before the . 


policy matures... 


LIC will do its 

best to deliver the 
cheque at your 
doorstep оп time— 
or even before - 
the due date. 


act immediately. Contact the 
Liaison Officer/Officer-in- `- 
Charge of Claims Department 
at the LIC Divisional Office 
where your policy was last 
serviced. Or get in touch with 
your LIC Agent or nearest . 
LIC Branch Office who 

will be happy to help you. 


Please remember these 
points to help you receive 
your payment on time 


1. Preserve your policy bond 
safely. 


2. Get your age admitted in the 
policy if it has not been 
admitted at the time of 
taking the policy. 

3. Pay premiums to the right 
office on time. . 

4. Intimate any change in your 
address to the Divisional 
Office servicing your policy 


Help us to serve you better. 
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l GEC—unfolding a better way of life... 


Kiectricity today is bringing about great changes, penetrating 
even to heart of rural Indla— binging ight to thousands ef ' 


village homes, drawing more water for agriculture. 

For sixty-one years GEC has been conveying ena putting te 
electrical with a range of products to Increeee 

in industry and agriculture. 

The generation of electricity hes gone up rapidly in the Last 
years. Much more will be required in the years to come. GE 

wil play an ever Increasing role in the vital task of spreading 
the benefits of electricity to millions of those who аго beyond He 
месһ today. ` 


Ea THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA LB, 
Qoc-. m 6 Chittaranjan Avenue. Coicutta .72 
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Year of the Worms 


AS the old year comes to an end giving 
place to the new, there will naturally 
be expectations that the politics of the 
country will also undergo a change with 
the electorate—publicised as the world’s 
largest —voting in a new Parliament; 

we have to go by the experience of the 
year thet is about to end, there is very little 
to war-ant such rosy expectations. The 
deadweight of discredited politics will not 
be lifted with the counting of ballots at the 
end of the poll. If the past is any guide 
for the future, there cannot possibly be 
any quélitative change—except that: after 
this expensive election, very few would 
dare to call for a fresh poll to solve the 
problem of political instability which is be- 
coming chronic. The malady of corrupt 
practice of politics, endemic before, has 
taken epidemic form in the last one year. 
To expect that the same set of people can 
be made to behave differently just because 


they have to go through the ritual ofa 
General Election, is to ask for the impos- 
sible. 

The leading characters in this sordid 
drama are not only the same but they are 
playing parts in the same old way — with 
only this difference that all of them have 
less of credibility. Even their histrionics 
has deteriorated to the point of vulgarity. 
From the promise of Garibi Hatao of her 
halcyon days Indira Gandhi today is taking 
recourse to the promise of stability—which 
is another name for status quo, the status 
quo of grinding poverty for the majority 
and widening disparities between. the rich 
and the non-rich. As for integrity, she 
seems to have little scruple: only a few 
months ago, she was at pains to convince 
the public that her dear son Sanjay is not 
cut out for politics and has no plans for 
entering it. Obviously the lady protested 
too much; for, not only has Sanjay been 
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put up for Lok Sabha.but along with him, 
his entire mafia. Even if Jagjivan Ram’s 
research that 180 Sanjay men figure in the 
Cong-I list is disputed, it is an open secret 
that some of the senior leaders of that 


party concede that more than thirty seats ' 


would be lost because the hard core of the 

mafia had to be accommodated. In a diffe- 
rent sense, Indira Gandhi may still be 

Tight: for, the gangsterism in which her 
son has specialised means the end of poli- 

.tics as we all have come to learn in the 
three decades since Independence. 

If Indira Gandhi is afflicted with San- 
jayitis, Charan Singh presents the spectacle 
of a third-rate guttersnipe misplaced on 
the national plane. His total lack ofa 
national outlook, his bogus theories about 
economy and his operational antics — all 
these have made him, deservedly, the 
biggest laughing stock of Indian politics. 
The only redeeming, feature of Charan 
Singh’s tenure as Prime Minister (by the 
grace of Sanjiva Reddy) is that with every 
passing week, he is ing it amply clear 
that he would not have the о ofa 
chance to re-occupy that office after the 
election. 

The last of the Tinmurti of current-day 
Indian politics, Jagjivan Ram hopes to 
shine by contrast. If Indira Gandi evokes 
‘fear with Sanjay by her side and Emerg- 
ency behind her, and Charan Singh evokes 
disgust by his incompetence and pettifog- 
ging intolerence, Jagjivan Babu claims 
to better than either. The snag in 


Babuji's case is that he has nothing to до. 
with any integrity. With all his current ` 


thunder against Indira authoritarianism, 
one wonders if he could deny that he was 


a willing accomplice in her Emergency. If ` 


Charan Singh is caste-ridden, is not Babuji 


banking on outcast support? If personal | 


corruption is a menace to clean politics, 


how can he make the grade? Even with ` 


regard to the Janata which he is. supposed 
to lead, Jagjivan Ram’s own criticism of 
the Janata Government as put in his letter 
of resignation from the Morarji Cabinet, is 


the best indictment of that party in power. . 


Itis amazing how he has quietly put the 
lid on the vexed question of dual member- 
ship of the RSS and the Janata, as also of 
the theory of Hindu Rashtra. 
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mere adding up of n 


In this indecent bid ‘for power, these 
three celebrities have reduced the election 
campaign to a game of musical chairs for 
the office of Prime Minister. Amrit Nahata 
may have gone down in disgráce—a pathe- 
tic example of the depth of degeneration to 
which present-day: oii ids in Indja сап pull 


: down an individual—but'the title of his P 
' Kissa Kursi Ka, has been made memorable 


by these three, whether in their whistle- 
stop electioneering or in their broadcasts 
over radio and TV, each trying to outbid 
the other in this competition at personal 
salesmanship. . АИ 
In the final round of the election. game, 
betting goes on as before: Has Indira lost 
the edge? Has Babuji ed? Can Charan 
survive at all? The only; interesting. point - 
to notice is the emerging re-alignment of 
forces. With the Lok Dal reaching the 
stage of irrelevance in: the race for seats, 
the last one week has the Janata and 
the Congress-U coming close to each 
other. The Assam alliance ‘between the 
Janata and the Congress-U may provide 
the prototype’ for such coming together 
at the national level. The realisation has 
presumably dawned on both Babuji and 


Devaraj — with Chavan assenting — that 


unless they close their|ranks, it will: be 
difficult to keep Indira out. 

But it will not be an easy job to: knock 
together such а grouping. Where will the 
Jana Sangh Бє placed? If within the 
Janata itself the double membership issue, 
led to a crisis, will it not stand in the way 
of any future alliance: can the Congress-U 
join a cabinet in the ‘company of Jana 
Sangh Ministers? If this projected alliance 
falls short of the’ thas majority in the 
Lok Sabha, much will depend on the Left 
bloc. Which way will that go? . 

АП this amounts to a futile exercise since 
the Government at the Centre in the 
present state of the nation, cannot last by 
nbers. The ехреп- 
ence of the Janata Raj has itself. shown 
that even a massive majority cannot ensure 
a stable government so long as it is sub- 
jected to different pulls and pressures from 
within. If there is again) going to be only 
a coalition of disparate elements, its fate 
will be worse than that: of the Jandta as 
each of its components may squabble with 
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the o-hers: the short-lived experiment of 
the Charan coalition amply bears this out. 
. Against this, Indira Gandhi’s claim to 
provide a stable government: is equally 
phonzy. With the Sanjay clique butting 
in, her Cabinet will land‘ the country in 
worse chaos. The Emergency days showed 
that even with a docile Cabinet, the extra- 
curricular activities of the Sanjay mafia 
brought the entire Government down. 


This time, if the mafia comes to form a : 


part of the Government itself, those gangs- 
ter activities will surely be stepped up, 
since they will be armed with legitimacy. 
With the temper in the country running 
high, no Government provided by Indira 
Ganchi can bring stability; on the other 
hand.it will burst as a result of its internal 
tension. Outside, it will have to face a 
determined Opposition in which consum- 
mate politicians like Jagjivan Ram as also 
the bitter d oes of the Lok Dal and 
the Janata will give it no peace. н 
Bevond the precincts of Parliament and 
Secretariat, discontent is mounting day by 
day. It is all very well for the contestants 
in an election campaign to accuse each 
other of misgovernment, high prices or 
low 2roduction. But will a new Govern- 
ment at the Centre have the authority and 
influence to bring everything back to nor- 
malcy? How will high prices be curbed? 
By Senjay opening a string of supermar- 
kets? Or, by Jagjivan and the Janata going 
in for free trade? Who will set right the 
powe- crisis, the oil shortage and indus- 
trial stagnation? Who will enforce coordi- 
nation between the railways and the coal- 
fields? How will the jobless get jobs? And 
‘who will sort out the mounting crisis in 
Assam and Meghalaya and fight out alien- 
ation in Nagaland, Mizoram and Aruna- 
chal? Who the authority and imagina- 
tion to bring about harmonious relations 
between the Centre and the States? 
Beyond the excitement of the polls -stand 
these baffling problems waiting to be tack- 
led. The three leaders who are in the mad 
race for Prime Ministership do not really. 
know what they will have to face! Perhaps 
they fondly hope that they will be able to 
carry ой with their politics of bluff and 
bluster as they have done so long. Not 
one о> the three has any comprehension of 
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the grim reality that faces the next Prime 
Minister of India, steeped as all three are, 
in- varying degrees, in the addiction of 
small-time politics. 

For the people of India, the year that is 
about to close has brought traumatic ex- 


perience of the crumbling of the political ' ` 


set-up to which they had grown accust- 
omed in the thirty years since Independence. 
Today, in the heat of the election cam- 
paign, the same politicians who are respon- 
sible for the mess in national life — from 
Indira with her Emergency and Sanjay to 
the Janata-Lok Dal with their non-gover- 
nance and throw-back to obscurantism— 
are promising them a better future. The 
worms continue to eat into the nation’s 
Vitals. | | 
It is time that the millions in our country 
saw through these politicians and took 
things in their own hands. This way alone 
can they meet the challenge of the new year 
with its dark and forbidding prospects. 


December 26 N. С, 





I swear to the Lord. 
І still can’t see | 


wishes its readers all the best 
for 1980 and onward 
in the journey through Eighties 
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The Road to 


. Paradise 


ES wants to save ‘the 
le and make milk and 
Honey ow all over the land. By 
“everybody” of course we mean 
politicians and their propagan- 
dists including some in our own 
dear profession, which comes in 
some cases quite close to the 
oldest. 
' ТЇШ about two weeks before 
polling day we could ignore 
them, or be blissfully unaware of 
them — the politicians and their 
promises and slanging matches 
— by the simple but effective 
device of not reading the news- 
paper or switching off the radio 
set or TV at bulletin time. But in 
the last fortnight there is no es- 


cape, unless one ha to be 
во lucky as to be totally deaf. 
The constant din, with a 


variety of slogans and songs, 
abusive or laudatory, mercifully 
passing by fast or inexorably 
stationary, no doubt is frighten- 
ing, maddening, confusing. But 
behind all the noise surely there 
is а message, if only one could 
make it out. 

We did try to make out. Vote 
for So-and-so if you want to be 
saved from  authoritarianism, 
communalism, fascism, capital- 
ism, communism and so on. Not 
socialism, of course. That is a 
lovely portmanteau “ism”, like 
“Gandhism” which even Gandhiji 
had not dreamt of, and can be 
used to mean whatever a leader, 
a candidate or a propagandist 
has in mind. Use that word, and 
you are saved the botheration of 
having to explain. 
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Apart from the isms, there are 
the promises (not the ones some- 
one strangely wanted to keep, 
having miles to go for the pur- 
pose — a rather curious proceed- 
тав, if you ask us). Tho promises 
are in the manifestos which are 
widely read for their wit, wisdom 
and what-not by those who pre- 

them in quite a hurry and 


those who get paid, for ге-, 


asons that are not quite clear, 
for commenting on them. 

We don't blame those who 
don’t read election manifestos, 
for they are the salt of the earth, 
and anyway all manifestos say 
the same things, more or lees, the 
differences relating mainly to 
identification of the party or 
parties you are not supposed to 
vote for. They are unreliable, 
vote for us. That’s about the sub- 
stance of it all. The rest, which 
is the bulk, is made up of main 
taining law and order, increasing 
production, bringing down prices, 
Temoving unemployment, elimi- 
nating poverty, in short, enabling 
you to say to yourself before 
long: If there be a paradise on 
earth, it is here, it is here, it is 
here. - 

From manifestos we move on 
to parties. The trouble with these 
is that you just don't know what 
they are like. Once upon a time 
life used to be much simpler. You 
knew who wasin which party 
and could identify one through 
the other, or see the identity as a 
whole. No longer. Now only the 
political pundits who seem to 
have no other work except to 
keep track of who talks to whom, 
who sends ies to whom, 


“who thinks what, who means 


what by what he/she says, and so 
on, seem to know what is going 
on. We don't guarantee that they 
know. Only, we remain puzzled, 
while they seem sure of them- 
selves, even when saying the 
opposite of what they said yester- 
day. 


in such a situation anything 
anybody says is "news", on the 
happy hypothesis that “news” 
doesn’t have to be true. Indira 
Gandhi says, for example, that 

r Sanjay is in the election 
Fray (a lively word popularised 
by The media) only tò defend him- 
self against court cases. These are 


‚ not the exact words, but the sum 


. and I’m гога)”, 


total as far as we could gather. 
It is nows because you now know 
that if there are cases against you, | 
civil or cri all you have 
to do to defend yourself is to go 
and fight an election. Babuji says 
no one will go to bed hungry. 
That is news, though your wife's 
mood might mean a sleepless 
night on an empty stomach. Cha- 
udhry Saheb reinterprets history, 
from Khilafat to Total Revolu- 
tion, and even that is news in 
these troublous times. 

And ontop of all this, every- 
body is seeing all kinds of 

"waves". The Janata wave is 
here, says one after Babuji has 
visited some constituency. The 
Indira wave is there, says, an 
other, perhaps after a visit to“ 12 
Willingdon t, New Delhi. 
Is еге а Lok Dal wave? There 
must be, with Chaudhry Saheb 
beginning to look and act more 
and more like an imperious Cae- 
ват. The cantankerous would dis- 
miss waves as mere ripples. Thro- 
wing a few stones might perhaps 
convert them into waves. - 

The loudest question, accom- 
panied by a categorical answer, 
iss Who will be the next Primo 
Minister? “TIl give you stabi- 
lity", says Indira, pointing to 
Sanjay, the determined band be- 
hind whom seems to offer a guar- 
antes. “I’m the ablest’’, modestly 
chimes in Babuji. “India i is rural, 
says Chaudhry 
Saheb. They have decided among 
themselves that the choice is 
limited, and’ what can we do 
about it? We really should have 
a larger number of saviours to 
choose from. But then that’s a 
rather foolish thought since you 
and we can’t decide who is to 
save us, or even what we are to 
be saved from. 

There are some who wouldn’t 
want to be saved from politicians 
or elections. A report says that 
some candidates in Delhi are 
“‘estimated to be spending around 
Rs. 20 to 30 lakhs on their cam- 
paigns". With so much money 
going ‘round, there have to be 

ple who love elections. We 
von't seen any. traco of the 
stuff, though. 

So we go back to our‘own 
blem: what is the price of onions 
today? 

Newsman 
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Meghalaya: 
No Time 
for | 
Dithering 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT . 


"E 


EGHALAYA, “abode of the clouds", has been in 

t3e grip of violence and tension for more than 
two months at a stretch, while the politicians in 
power in New Delhi have been ied with 
petty squabbles, personal equations, and the Lok 
Sabha elections. There have been more than 350 
incidents since the closing days of October, involv- 
ing murder, loot, arson and worse. Two MLAs 
and some others who sought to restore sanity were 
among those killed. ) ) 

It ай started with a minor incident at Shillong, 
the capital town, on October 22; two tribal boys and 
8 grou» of Bengalis engaged in the Kali immersion 
ceremony had a row, and this was swiftly followed 
by а -ribal-Bengali 
escalated into hostili 
tribals It is t at some plaoes it even 
became a problem between Christians and non- 

The sifuation in Meghalaya is not unconnected 
with what has been going оп in Assam and some 
other Darts of the sensitive north-eastern region. 
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.Meghalaya also, deepi 


confrontation. Thereafter it. 


What began in the other places as a “foreigners” 
(Bangladeshis) issue and developed into а campai 
against “outsiders” who are citizens of India entitled 
to live and earn their livelihood there, seeped into 
the fact that here the tribal 
population forms га cent of the total. There 
аго indications of a deliberate attempt to spread 
disaffection and engineer violence. 

While the Khasi and Garo students’ unions and 
other organisations, including one of women, organi- 
sed agitations leading to violence and resulting in 
panic among the non-tribal population, particularly 
in and around Shillong, the political parties have 
not shown the co to pacify the people and 
restore normal conditions. On the contrary, pra- 
ctically all the tribal MLAs, irrespective of party 
affiliations, seem sympathetic to the agitators despite 
the serious law and order situation that has been 
created. Some of them have even made provocative 
statements. , : В 

Neither the calling out of the army nor the fre- 


| quent imposition of curfew has helped to defuse the 


tuation. The latest incidents underline this fact. 
At least in the case of Meghalaya, the persistent 
campaign about infiltration by foreigners is not 
on facts. Previous Chief Ministers and Home 


Ministers repeatedly denied any large influx of | 


foreigners. As for the “outsiders” (euphemism for 


 nom-tribals), the bulk of them are in Shillong and 


some business centres and are Indian nationals, It 
needs to be recalled that when Meghalaya was 
formed, tribal leaders themselves were concerned 
that if Assam’s capital were to be shifted and the 
non-tribal population in Meghalaya came down, 
the new State might be adversely affected; they even 
demanded that more: Central Government under- 
takings should be established. But now Central 


Government employees working in Meghalaya are. 


in serious trouble. The agitators have gone to the 
extent of objecting to new industries and even to the 
extension of a railway line on the ground that all 
this might bring in more “‘outsiders’’. 

Feelings have been roused to such an extent that 
the agitators are demanding the disniantling of relief 
camps set up for non-tribal victims of the recent riot- 
ing, apart from asking for revision of electoral rolls 
to eliminate **outsiders". One demand is for shifting 
all Central Government offices from Meghalaya. Dis- 
criminatory steps against the’ non-tribals, including 
families that know no other home, are being taken. 
There is а demand for revival of the abortive 1973 
Residential Permit Bill, something that can hardly 
be justified on any ground. It has been repeatedly 

inted out that the demographic position in Megha- 

ya is not comparable to that in, for example, 
Tripura, and there is no basis for any fears about the. 
tribals being outnumbered. 

It must be noted that so far as the voters’ register 
is concerned, a large number of names were deleted 
without proper énquiry on the strength of “‘objec- 
tions” raised by persons who did. not appear to 
prove their case on the dates fixed for hearing the 
objections. This was in 1977-78. The Governor was 
informed of this towards the end of last year in a 
memorandum which said: “Voters who cast their 
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votes in last Assembly elections have been debarred 
from casting their votes in the recently-held Khasi 
Hills District Council election." It spoke of large- 
scale "arbitrary cancellation" of names and urged 
an immediate review. 

It is not that the tribal people have no legitimate 
apprehensions. According to Captain Williamson 
Sangma, the well-known Meghalaya leader, "tension 
in one form or another is likely to continue till 
certain genuine apprehensions among the tribals of 
Meghalaya are set at rest." The basic fear seems to 
be that the economy may come to be controlled by 
non-tribal elements. Even during Nehru’s life-time, 
his repeated insistence on purposeful efforts to bring 
the various ethnic groups of the region into the 
national mainstream without interfering with their 
cultural identity and without giving room for mis- 
givings about possible exploitation, was not fully 
reflected at ground level. After Nehru, concern for 
reconciliation in the region has been less even at the 
national level. Hence the urgency of taking up this 
task at least now with understanding coupled with 
democratic firmness. 


At the %ашо time, it must be noted that ina . 


memorandum to Union Home Minister Chavan at 
the beginning of November this year, spokesmen of 
the non-tribal population made it clear that they 
“fully appreciate the just desire of the tribal people 
to maintain their identity and population structure", 
while they wanted the "right to peaceful living" to 
be assured to the non-tribal sections, including 
Bengalis and Nepalis, not to speak of Muslim citi- 
zens as distinct. from infiltrators ifany. This surely 
is a constructive attitude of which the administration 
of Meghalaya and tribal leaders, including legis- 
lators, should take advantage in the interest of the 
future ofthe State and ofthe whole region where 
peaceful conditions are vital for both economic 
development and national security. 

The events in Meghalaya should lead to a thorough 
investigation of the root causes of unrest and viol- 
ence and also to heart-searching on the part of local 
and national leaders. Considering what happened 
in Nagaland and Mizoram, itis quite conceivable 
that local extremists or secessionists are working 
hand in glove with similar elements in other parts of 
the region and that they are being sided by foreign 
agencies. The posslbility of such groups and agencies 
taking advantage of the sentiments of local ethnic 
groups in the north-eastern region as a whole should 
not be shrugged off but should be gone into care- 
fully. Whether any missionaries are involved in all 
this also needs to be gone into. 

It does seem strange that the series of incidents 
from October 22 to date has not made all the poli- 
tical parties, national, regional and local, get to- 
gether to hammer outa plan of action to restore 
normalcy. This is not a matter for politicking, yet 

at least at the local level that is what seems to be 
' going on, while the national parties have not shown 
adequate interest collectively. It may not have occur- 
red to them that the north-eastern region is not the 
place for playing the kind of politics bemg played 
elsewhere in the country. Too much is at stake. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that more or less 


similar agitations are being mounted ina whole 
belt—Manipur, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Tri- 
pura, Assam— and indifferent handling of the situa- 
tion can have disastrous consequences for the whole 
country. There is no nced to go into the chronology 
ofincidents either in Meghalaya in the last two 
months or in the whole region over а longer period, 
to underline the urgency of satisfying the tribal 
population that their identity and interests are enti- 
rely secure in the Indian Union and making them 
understand the need to live in harmony with the 
non-tribal population in each ofthe areas men- 
tioned. 

It has also been reported that in some of these 
areas either the CIA or the RSS or organisations like 
the Anand Marg have been active. Such mischief 
should be ended firmly and without further delay. 

In the final analysis, the basic questions cannot , 
be shelved without serious immediate and long-term 
consequences. The question of “outsiders”? іл one. 
Respeot for the ethnic identity of the tribal groups 


'js another. The presence.of the army or bordef se- 


curity forces may be necessary to safeguard natiortal 
sovereignty and integrity, but genuine problems, 
whether ofthe tribal or of the non-tribal people in 
Meghalaya or elsewhere, can be solved only, through 
peaceful, constitutional and imaginative methods. 

In the case of Meghalaya, the local Government 
has proved inadequate. The Centre has to take a 
direct interest, call it intervention if you like. Bure- 
auctatic handling can yield no results. There has to’ 
be political intervention, fully involving the people 
of Meghalaya ‘and their leaders. There is just no 
other way. (December 24)[] 
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And Now It Is 
Charan Singh 


versus 
Gandhi 


У : 
VEN those who share Charan Singh’s hardened 
antipathy to Jawaharlal Nehru and his socio- 

economic idéas must have been taken aback by the 

Chaudhr;'s latest — his unprovoked diatribe against 

Mahatma Gandhi, - . 

Charan Singh has been systematically invoking 
the name of Gandhi to further his campaign against 
Nehru's political, social and economic philosophy, 
which some of us seo as an extension of Gandhi's 
philosophy in conformity with the fast-changing 


.conditions іп the modern world. Charan Singh has 
not been alone in adopting an anti-Nehru approach, ` 


but that is another matter. . 

Sweating by Gandhi, the Jat leader has also been 
making nse of the Mahatma's deep concern for the 
impoveriahed rural masses of India to project his 
own economic theories which reflect the interests of 
the rich and middle peasants, and has even pro- 
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duced a misnamed Gandhian blue-prinf for India’s 
economic policy aimed at subserving the interests 


- which he represents. The fact that though he initial- 


ly represented such interests in western Uttar 
Pradesh, he now represents the same interests-over a 
wider aree because the anti-Indira wave catapulted 
him on to the national.scene, is not disputed. 7 

Charan Singh’s latest outburst, sitting comfokably | 
aboard an Air Force Avro, concerns two costly" 
“mistakes” Gandhiji is sup to have committed, 
resulting in the country being ruined. Theso two 
**mistakes"', according to the dilapidated monument 
at the moment incongruously occupying the office 
of Prime Minister, were: first, the support extended 
to the Khilafat movement in the early twenties, and ' 


` second, the choice of Nehru for tho Congress 


Presidentship in 1945, ‘tignoring’’ the claim’ of 
Sardar Patel, їп the knowledge that the Congress 
President would eventually become the first Prime 
Minister of free India. COP OUR 
The question at the moment is not so much the 
veracity of Charan Singh's remarks as the signifi- 
cance of the timing and the motive. Leaving aside 
the period of struggle, Charan Singh had thirtytwo 
long years during which he. could have made his 
formulation about the Khilafat movement — or ^ 
rather, echoed the formulation made long ago Бу. 
the communal elements as of their anti-Gandhi 
‘and anti-secular propaganda. Why did he choose 
to raise this question at this particular juncture? 
When he was uttering his belated words of wisdom, 
the mid-term election to the Lok Sabha was hardly 
a fortnight away. There are many factors in the 
elections, and the Hindu communal element is 
obviously one оѓ them not to speak of the smaller 
Muslim communal element. - } 
In attacking Gandhiji for having made common 
cause with the Khilafat movement, Charan Singh 
has betrayed his monumental ignorance of the history 
of India’s national struggle. Gandhiji stretched out 
his hand in ort of the Khilafat movement in 
a remarkable efiort to draw the Muslim masses in a 
common antrBritish struggle: Gandhiji’s achieve- 
ment lies in his having been able to make a common 
platform between the Khilafat andthe non-cooper- 


‚ ation movement of the Congress. Those were the 


days of magnificent Hindu-Muslim solidarity in 
contrast to the widening gulf between the two 
communities in the previous iod — a devel 

ment for which the comm sta among both 

Hindus and the Muslims were to share еди blame. 
Tf the unity forged by Gandhiji in solidarity with 
the Khilafat did not last beyond five years, the 


.fault did not lie in his support to the Khilafat but 


in the general collapse ofthe non-cooperation 
movement as well. The point to note is that Gandhi- 
ji’s support to the Khilafat did not give an impetus 
to communalism, Hindu or Muslim, but acted asa 
powerful brake to it, however short-lived. It is 
therefore the height of absurdity and a dishonest 
distortion of history gn the part of Charan Si to 
say that Gandhiji’s friendly approach towards 
afat had sown the seeds of partition nearly three 
decades later. 

Why did Charan Singh choose this moment to 
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say something that сап give satisfaction only to the 
Hindu communal elements? The answer seems to be 
that Charan Singh, despite his loud talk about being 
secular and being out to fight communalism, apart 
from authoritarianism, would like to win over, or at 
least neutralise, the Hindu communal vote. RSS 
cadres are active in areas which Charan Singh con- 
siders his fief. Would it be wrong then to conclude 
that he is making a desperate effort to pander to the 
chauvinism of this well-drilled 
and brainwashed section for im- 
mediate electoral advantage? Is 
he perhaps also looking beyond 
polling day, seeking to build 
bridges that may perhaps help 
him achieve his sole purpose 
of becoming full-fledged Prime 
Minister? This should cause no 
surprise. In 1977, within a 
few weeks of his becoming a 
Janata Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, he had struck a deal with the 
Jana Sangh inside the Janata in 
a bid to reinforce his faction in 
the State Assembly elections in 
June of that year. 

The gamo of pitting Sardar 
Patel against Nehru is not new; 
leading conservatives and reac- 
tionaries have been at it for a 
long time, the present caretaker 
Prime Minister included. The differences between 
Patel and Nehru are part of history, Gandhi was 
fully aware of these when he named Nehru his poli- 
tical heir. The country and the Congress as a whole 
accepted Gandhi’s decision, even if some status- 
quoists might have fretted and fumed over it. The 
reason for Gandhi’s choice was quite clear: he belio- 
ved that it was Nehru more than anyone else among 
those close to him in the national leadership who 
could carry his legacy forward. It would be absurd 
to suggest that Gandhi was unaware of Nehru’s 
approach to the course of socio-economic develop- 
ment free India should adopt: there is enough mate- 
rial on record to show that they exchanged views 
fully and without inhibitions. Fhe decision at that 
üme meant in effect that India would proceed 
within what is now being described as the *'Gandhi- 


Nehru framework". And it has been endorsed time ' 


and again by a succession of Parliaments and by the 
people of the country. hes a 
Charan Singh's major trouble is his conviction 
that he alone is the authentic voice of rural India. 
His rural India is made up of rich and middle pea- 
santry, the "landed gentry” as they are called else- 
where. It does not encompass the vast army of 
landless labour, the Harijans and tribals who have 
been systematically exploited, humiliated and har- 
assed by the class the Chaudhry so ably represents. 
Gandhi's rural India is very different. That con- 
cept concerns the vast impoverished and deprived 
majority on whose backs both the landed gentry and 
the urban elite have been riding for decades and 
centuries. Gandhi's first concern was for the so- 
called Scheduled Castes and “untouchables” those 
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whom he collectively called Daridranarayan. To 
understand Charan Singh and his distorted brand of 
"Gandhism", it is necessary to keep in mind the 
aggressive attitude of his constituents, the rich and 
middle peasants, towards the Harijans and: others 
at the lowest rung of the social ladder. 

One sometimes wonders how seriously to take 
this man, who likes to pretend to be a national 
leader, for his political opportunism has throughout 


NOW, THE ONLY 
HOPE LEFT FOR 
INDIA I5... 


Courtesy : Times of India (December 21) 


been blatant. He makes much of the way he opposed 
the dea of cooperative farming at the Nagpur 
session of the Congress in 1959. On what was the 
opposition based? Оп the belief that property is 
sacred and inviolable, that land-owners should get 
as much as possible out of individual possession. 
“All land belongs to Сора!” said Gandhi. J.D. 
Sethi, now a member of the Planning Commission, 
and known as а ‘“‘Gandhian economist" has inter- 
preted this: “Сапа was totally opposed to private 
ownership, though not to individual cultivation of 
land, because he believed that it would inevitably 
lead to differential access to land. This, in turn, 
would create social and economic inequality and 
cultural dominance by the landed classes". (Gandhi 
Today, Vikas, 1978, p 106). Charan Singh's opposi- 
tion is to the idea of. sharing the wealth created or 
the concessions obtained with the toilers who are 
the producers of that wealth. The attitude is no 
different from that of the industrialists to whom 
their profit is a divine right, with the worker produc- 
ing industrial wealth entitled only to the left-overs. 
We need not go here into how Charan Singh came 
to be such a prominent “kisan” leader. During the 
freedom , struggle there were many great kisan 
leaders in UP, the Chaudhry’s home State, and 
they were from eastern UP mostly; and they were 
mostly genuine socialists with a base that was much 
broader than the Chaudhry’s. Western UP had to 
get due representation, and the progressive kisan 
leaders of the rest of UP had to be counter-balanced 
by a right-wing rural leader. Govind Vallabh Pant 
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decided that Charan Singh was the man. This was 
in the mid-forties. Subsequently the Left-wing 
kisan leaders left the Congress, and that was Charan 
Singh'3 opportunity. 
• Но does not tire of telling us that he was respon- 
sible "or land reforms in UP. The claim is far- 
fetched. It has been pointed out, rightly, that 
Charan Singh “is the product of the anti-landlord 
thrust acquired by the freedom s ¢ in UP under 
the leedership of Jawaharlal Nehru” (Girish Mathur, 
Blitz, December 22, 1979). The ‘‘anti-landlord 
thrust? refers to the struggle to abolish the zamin- 
dari system and make the tenants the owners of 
land. It is that peasantry, which has developpd 
into a vested interest, that Charan Singh represents. 
It ig not accidental] that in his Blueprint Charan 
Singh has referred sneeringly to the **obsession with 
land redistribution" (1979 edition, p 24). A little 
earlier he has stated that “Һе belief that distribu- 


tion cf surplus land...was going to solve the рго-: 


blem cf Harijans, the landless or the marginal far- 
шеһ.. has proved а delusion"—as if surplus land 
has been taken over and redistributed effectively. 
In the same booklet he has advocated the case for 
peasarts owing between 2.5 acres and 27.5 acres per 
“man”. , The meaning must be obvious. , Dr Bipan 


Chandra has pointed out that the agrarian strategy ' 


pursued by the Congress since Independence dimed 
at nationwide integration of the rich and middle 


. Thus the class Charan Singh represents, 


haa throughout been an effective force in shaping 
and implementing policy in this sphere. 

Whet is happening now has been described suc- 
cinctly by В.Т. Ranadive of the CPI (M). Refer- 
ing to the emergence of an agrarian like'the 
Lok Dal, he says that ''it signifies the developing 
strains inside the bo is-landlord alliance", so. 
far represented by a single party, be it the Congress 
or the Janata. “Now, because of the deepening 
érisis and the consequent struggle for grabbing as 
' much of the budget as possible by the two classes, a 
new perty...is rising and 1s trying to get a mass base 
among the peasants while representing the upper 
sections like the landlords and the kulaks. It is... 
demagogically pi rural poverty against so-called 
urban prosperity...for sidetracking attention from 
the mein source of exploitation in the rural areas, 
and ting an accusing finger at'the cities as & 
whole, but definitely not at the capitalists, with whom, 
in the end, they want some kind of an alliance". 

So nuch for the “‘roral” posture of Charan Singh. 
As for his political stances, they vary according to 
needs. When his Hyderabad speech attacking Nehru 
raised a storm, and the Congress(U), his ally in the 
Govermment, accused him of going back on his 
promis» not to denigrate Nehru, he promptly backed 
down. The man who now says Gandhi made a 
mistake in choosing Nebru in mid-forties had 
declared only а month earlier: **"Panditji was essen- 
tially a democrat and he very often was prepared 
to chamge his own ideas in the light of discussions 
with others and also in the light of experience"; “I 
want to ћау again that his (Nehru's) emphasis on 
basic industries was correct. We have to continue 
this po icy and rapidly expand industry, even heavy 
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industry, for self-reliance, for defensive strength, 
for helping agriculture and for many other purposes: 
The infrastructure wisely laid by Panditji has stood 
us in good stead in difficult times. In fact, if we can 
think of small industries today, it is in some measure 
due to the infrastructure built by Panditji.”" (Link 
newsmagazine, November 18, 1979). And again, 
“till his death, he (Nehru) was India's undisputed 
leader". But on December 19 he had the temerity to 
mount an attack on Gandhiji himself for his two 


' *mistakes", due to the first of which “one-fifth of 


the country was lost" and due to the second, ‘‘four- 
fifths of the country was lest to the common man". 
What really does Charan singh want? Immediat- 
ely, of course, votes, for which heis capable of 
making all kinds of twists and turns. After the votes 
he wants the Prime Ministership on a regular basis, 
and for this he is capable of joining hands with the 
devil himself. The reason for which the two AIADMK. 
Ministers were asked to resign speaks for itself. 
He is said to have joined the Congress in the late 
twenties to get a gecond term as chairman of a dis- 
trict board, the first term having been secured on . 
the strength of the feudal interests’ aim of keepin 
the Congress out. Whether this is true or not, all 
of us remember his.crossing the floor in 1967 with’ 
a band of followers to get the Chief Ministership 
of UP. His political acrobatics since the late sixties 
are a matter of public knowledge. A 
Charan singh is welcome to his ideas and even to 
his dreams, but he should not imagine that he can 
ever be an acknowledged national leader. He has 
neither the knowledge of the whole of this vast 
country of ours, nor the vision ofa Gandhi ora 
Nehru. At best he serves the vested interests in tho 
гога! areas, and at worst he is a pettifogging poli- 
tician. His attempt to project himself as an original 
economic thinker is just too ludicrous for words. 
The forces he represents will certainly make an 
aggressive bid to grab total or near-total power, 
but that development will be part of the historical 
process in India and will be followed by an u 
of the rural poor, even if it takes them tine I5 
organise themselves for the purpose of asserting 
their rights as free and equal citizens of this country. 
If Charan Singh imagines he is the Messiah sent 
tosave the country for his class, one can only feel 
sorry for him. But he does represent a danger simi- 
lar to that of the monopoly and big business houses. 
It is to that danger that the pro ive and demo- 
cratic forces must address themselves. D 


NOT SO HIGH 


At one time I grew alarmed for my livelihood as.a 
writer, reckoning that the spread of higher education 
would flood the market with intelligent, еа. young 
People. I was disabused а few years later when cin 
stances led me to advertise in a fortnightly satirical 
magazine for a female student as mother's help in the 
summer holidays. The 105 replies finally convinced me 
that our growth in higher education bas not 
been accom by any commensurate growth in 


literacy. 
— Adberon Waugh, 1973 (From 
In the Lion's Den, 1978) 
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The Democracy Carnival 


ANEES JUNG 


Te land is stark. The fields are 
stunted, burnt. No rains. 
Hence no food, no work. Groups 
of people, desperation writ large 
on their faces, stand on the road 
holding in their hands straggly 
garlands of marigolds, lilies or 
leaves where the flowers are 
dead. A cavalcade of cars speeds 
through, raising clouds of dust, 
filling the silent village air with 
brassy sounds of horns. 

One of tho cars carries Jagjivan 
Ram. It is decked with garlands 
as if it is carrying a bride- 
groom. The others are filled with 
men who call themselves election 
workers, friends, well-wishers, 
admirers of Babuji. They have 
suddenly emerged from distant 
forgotten villages to return to the 
centre of things — Sasaram, 
Babuji's constituency for the last 
thirty years. 

There is Munni Babu, а local 
lawyer who has brought his car 
for the journey and his brother 
to be the driver. There is Giri 
Babu, muffled in woollens, now 
old but as fervent about Babuji’s 
election. He returns to the fold 
every election to do his bit — 
which is to keep tab on old 
voters, woo new ones. There is 
Asutosh Babu and his brother — 
two large black-haired Rajputs 
who use their presence to lead, to 

ilot the crowds. There is Sattar 
Bhai and Moin Bhai, two of 
Babuji’s oldest Muslim associa- 
tes, who mingle and work with 
the rest. There is Barmati who 
has come with a tiffin carrier 
stuffed with Babuji’s favourite 
foods. 

And there is Munshi Ram of 
Bilonia village whom everyone 
calls the pagla. While the stars 
are still out he begins tho day 
with a song — Mata Basanti ke 
khokiya. Basanti gave birth to 
Jagjivan Ram and filled а village 
with joy. Babuji is an avatar of 
the god of shakti he tells me. 
Nothing can harm him. Wher- 
ever he goes he will bring joy, 
prosperity. Charan Singh came 
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and brought the drought. When 
Babuji comes there is always 
rain. Munshi Ram wanders from 
village to village awakening people 


with his songs. He sings to himself 


late into the night when all have 
gone to sleep. Don't you get tired, 
lask him. No, he says. During 
election time I never go to sleep. 
The Government has given me a 
pass to sing and talk for 24 
hours, he says. 

The road from Sasaram to 
Bhabhua is а long and desolate 
one. But when Babuji comes 
home itis alive. Arches of wel- 
come havo been raised. Bugles 
and bands play. Babuji steps on 
the road to visit homes of old 
associates. He breaks bread 
with them, enquires about their 
sons, their families. 

It is like a large family reun- 
ion, not an electioneering tour. 
“Т have not come to ask you 
for a vote for I know I have іі”, 
says Babuji sitting in a chair that 
has been placed on a little stage 
around which surge crowds of 
people. It is not the speech ofa 
politician. There is no rhetoric, 
no rabble-rousing. Babuji sits and 
talks as if he is conversing — not 
to& crowd but to each man and 
child who has come to seo him. 
His voice is gentle, his manner 
low-key, his words measured. 
Our fight is with poverty, he 


~ gays. “Hunger knows no caste or 


religion. A Muslim is as much a 
victim of it as is a Brahmin or a 
Harijan. Let us not make caste 
or religion an issue. Caste will 
break the back of every village. 
And if the villages break, the 
country will break. Let us unite 
and fight together against the 
common evil — the spectre of 
poverty.” : 

Babuji talks about issues, not 
about personalities. “They are 
welcome to abuse me, I will not 
accept their abuses. So they will 
stay with them, not with me. I 
will not decry them and bring 
down politics to the level of a 
personal vendetta." There is 


an element of calmness about 
him, a poise, an air of con- 
fidence. “Yes I am confident," 
he tells me. “For I know my 
work and I never quarrel with 
my mstrument." You belong to 
another century, I tell him. "But 
Idon't live in another century; 
I live the way this century does. 
No, I don't feel like an old man 
— perhaps it is a jole de vivre, 
a desire to keep learning that 
keeps me young. My grandchild- 
ren are more modern than I was 
when I was their age. But today 
І ат as modern as they are — 
if I am not as modern, I can't 
talk to them.” 


THE road to Rai Bareli is 
another experience. Indira 
Gandhi's convoy is long anď im- 
pressive. The cars speed at -80 
miles an hour. Speed in this ins- 
tance denotes its own brand of 
power. А motorbike pilots the 
car. Ап open jeep festooned with 
flags, filled with khadi-clad young 
men, announces the arrival of 
Indira Gandhi. Behind the jeep 
is a sleek white Peugeot carrying 
Indira Gandhi in the front seat. 
Her head is draped. Tho glass 
window by her side is closed. She 
does not like the village dust nor 
garlands pushed at her through 
the window. They are handed 
over to her through the back 
window. 

Cars that follow her have ela- 
borate signs pasted on their 
windshields — VIPs, Press from 
Delhi, local Press. There are 
television teams from Germany 
and Sweden, journalists from 
London, Paris, Vienna, Sydney, 
elsewhere. 

The cars race to keep the 
of the convoy. The brakes of one 
car fail. The car ploughs through 
a crowd of villagers, injuring ele- 
ven of them. The driver floes, the 
journalists find another car, the 
race continues. The accident is 
forgotten. What matters is not 
the lives of eleven nameless vil- 
lagers but a fleeting glimpse of 
Indira Gandhi. 

She draws large crowds. Her 
name has a charisma, even her 
presence. People wait on the 
roads, at the meetings for hours. 
When she finally arrives she has 
littte time. She stands on the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lock-outs and 
Labour Unrest: 


t 
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Ts generally believed that industrial unrest is on 

the increase and that organised labour is causing 

a great loss to industrial production by frequent 

resort to strikes. The purpose of this article is to 

study the growth of industrial disputes and to show 

whether a qualitative change in industrial relations 
has taken place and if só, in what direction. | 

In the accompanying table are found, data about 

. the number of industrial disputes, the number of 

workers involved in the disputes, the number of man- 


days involved, etc. A close perusal of the table © 


shows that during recent years, the share of Tock- 
outs in total man-days lost has been on the increase. 
The cclmination of this trend could be. seen during 
. the dark days of Emergency. During 1976, the full 
year in which Emergency was at its peak, 28 lakh 


man-days were lost dne to strikes as against the loss. 


of 167 lakh mad-days' during 1975. In this sense, 
the authoritarian forces were able to ruthlessly muz- 
zlo the voice of the working class, but the loss of 

-days due to lock-outs was of the order of 99.5 
tak, during 1976. Р ' 

Since lock-out is a form of punishment that the 
bourgeois classes inflict on the workers, it would be 
of interest to study the average number of days a 
worker was involved in a strike or a lock-out. From 
the figures given in the table it is obvious that during 
1976, the average number of days a ‘worker was 
‘involved in strike was 5 while the involvement of 
workers in lock-outs on the average was fora period 
of 53 days. This highlights the’ ‘bourgeois class 
character of the authoritarian regime and exposes 
the hollowness of its claims as the watchdog of the 
down-t-odden. 


A, trend analysis from 1961 to 1978 reveals that 


uthor is School of Correspondence 
саша Conticiitng tion, University of Delhi. 
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` year of business recession, this s 


whereas thb’ average life of the strike has remained 
between 8 to 9 days (but for a little aberration in the 
years 1973 and 1974), the average life of the’ lock- 
out has shown а continuously growing trend.. From 
a low average. figuro of 11 man-days їп 1961, the 
average life of the lock-out touched its of 44 
man-days in 1967: ‘But as 1967 же жы to be a 
еп increase in 
the lock-out phenomenon is understandable, though 
not totally justiflable. 
The growth of the average life of the lock-out 
from 26 man-days to 47 in 1975 and then to 53 ïn 
1976 in a year of booming agriculture and, maximum 


С industrial output however highlights the fact that the 


authotitarian forcés led by Indira Gandhi gave un- 


` "bridled power to business and industrial magnates to · 


punish the workers, whenever and wherever they 
tried to raise their head against exploitation, oppres- 
sion and misery. 

Man-days lost due to lock-outs were 78 per cent 
of the tota] man-days lost during 1976 — a record 
achievement against the working class. There is . 
evidence of a fall in the proportion of man-days lost 
due to iock-outs to 47 per cent in 1977 and about 49 
per cent during 1978. ` 

Analysis of the distribution of industrial disputes 
resolved by different methods of settlement between 
1965 and 1977 reveals that but for the years 1974, 
1975 and 1976, when the authoritarian forces were 
wielding the big stick against the working class, on 
an average between 42 and 45 per cent of the dis- 
putes were resolved through Government imterven- 
tion, about 25 to 29 per cent through mutual 
settlement and in about 27 to 30 per cent cases the 
workers failed and were forced imto voluntary 
resumption. The situationihas remained more or 


‘lesa unchanged during the entire periòd. 


However, : during the period of Emergency, when 
it was expected that Government intervention should 
increasingly settle disputes, it was deliberately kept 
at a low key. This explains the sharp increase in 
voluntary resumption to about 35 per cent in 1975 
as well as in 1976. 

A break-up of the percentage distribution of in- 
dustrial disputes by results also supports our earlier 
findings. On an average, but for the Emergency 
years, the.success rate of strikes has been between 
29 and 37 per cent and the failure rate between 29 
and 36 per cent. But since 1974, when the authorita- 
tian forces broke the railwaymen’s strike, the bourge- 
ols forces became emboldened and ruthlessly suppres- 
sed the working class. The failure rate of strikes shot 
up to 44 pet cent during 1976 — a record negative 
achievement of Emergency — and the success rate 
of workers’ agitations slumped to an abysmally low 
figure of 20.5-per cent in 1976 — a record achieve- 
ment for which Indira;Gandhi as the leader of 
downtrodden can take credit ! : 

Another phenomenon which needs to be studied: 
is the degree of retaliation by the capitalist class. 
An.analysis of 104 industrial disputes which were 
preceded/succeeded by strikes shows that whereas 
strikes caused a loss of 10.9 lakh man-days, lock- 
Quis resulted in a Joss of 19.2 lakh man-days. Since 
the same workers were involved in these disputes, 
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` WORKERS INVOLVED AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN INDIA 





Average No. of days 











ment through lock-out so as to teach them a lesson. 
Only in Rajasthan, Karnataka and West Bengal, the 
‘degree of retaliation was less than unity. Since the 
working class is most highly organised in. West 
Bengal, retaliation by the capitalist class was lowest 
in that State. sis d КЕЎ 

As against , a record degree of re on 
could be observed in Maharashtra, where the man- 
days-lost by way of strikes in 16 such disputes were 
only 310, but the loss of man-days due to lock-outs 
was as high as 5.62 lakhs. Besides M 
the degree of retaliation was very high in Haryana, 
Kerala, Punjab and Tamil Nadu. . 

The phenomenon -of industrial disputes could also 
be studied by causes. Here again it may be noted 
Yhat wages and bonus (or economic demands of 
workers) have accounted for between 46 and 50 per 
cent of industrial disputes during 1966-71. There- 
after, the disputes ting from economic demands 
suffered а line and the figure was as low as 37 
per cent during the. peak year of the Emergency era 
(1976). The rige in the disputes arising from bonus 
12 
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Year No. of Disputes No. af Workers {л- No. of man-days lost 
| Strikes Lock volved (iv 0005). (л Lakhs) . a Worker was brrolved in 
outs Strikes Lock- - - -ouf 
outs outs 10—=7/4  - 11-8]3 
1961 А 1,240 117 1 432 80 29.69 19.50 ! 12 п, 
(49 (15. (60. (39. | 
1962, 1,396 95 5 50.5 10. 9 8 
(81.6) (18.4) (82. (17.3 i . 
1963 1,364 107 491 „72 22. 10: 5 14 
(87.2) 25) (68 (31.8 i 
1964 1,981 170 876 5724 20.0 7 16 
87.3) m (74.1) 2 | 
1965 1,697 138 1 46.17 18.5 |, 5 18 
! E^, 002) (71. eS 
1966 2,353 203 1 1 103. ` . 34, 8 ' 23 
` (89.5 dot (75.0) rr 
1967 2,433 ‚ 382 ; 1 15 10565 ~ 65, 8 44 
(89 кз, ^ (61. : (38. 
1968 ! 2,451 325 1 110, 61. 8 30 
, . (87.8) (12.2) (642) (35. | 
1969 ' 2,344 , 283 1,687 140 154. 3571] |! | 9 26 ` 
7 35 . 02 (8.3) . ‚ 8. ‚Ву, 
1970 2,598 291 1,551 27 147.4 58.4 10 22 
І (845) asp | (71, ‚ Q8. Ё 
1971 2,478 274 1,47 ' 13 118. 47.4 8 34 
Ў 914) (8.6) ' C14 Q8. | 
1972 2,857 386 1,475 . 262 137. 67 9 26 
2,958 412 ` б ИТ бе те 6 * 36 
' (92.6) (7.4 (67.2) 2-8 К 
1974 2,510 428, 710. - 14 336.44 Jl 12 46 ` 
9) (5.1) + (83.3) (6.7). MEC 
1975 1,644 299 033 11 167.06 51 16 47 
903)  'Q. 06 Оз.Т)“ 
1976 1241 218 550 1 27 9947 5 53 
| Ur) Q53 (22.0) (78-0) | 
1977, 2,691 426 | 19 134.10 119.1 ч 7 42 
ME ~ 340 Un a ф Оф 9 -s 
1 88 1 2 
is (6.8) (132)  - GL): (48.9) ' 
: F in brackets aro of total - Provisional , : \ 
Во Е е Hand-book МЫ узена та р Бри Relations — Today and Tomorrow — a background reader, 
Feb 17-19, 1978, Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta. р | | 
the degree of retaliation on the average works out to demand could be explained by.the fact that it was 
1:76. In other words, the capitalist class came down preclaimed that bonus would | linked to producti- 
heavily on the working class and inflicted punish- —vity. "Whereas the authoritarihn regime proclaimed 


from the house-tops that industrial productivity had 
gone up during Emergency, it abolished bonus as a 
deferred wage and involved workers in the deter- 
mination of the formula for distribution of allocable 
surplus, but 19 months of industrial peace and 
negotiations were not enough to take a final decision. 
Obviously, it was a low priority item on the Emer- 
gency agenda. | | | um 
The upshot ofthe analysis is that there has beon 
no qualitative change in industrial relations, rather 
` the ge was in tho negative direction during the 
period of Emergency. This is evidenced by the grow- 
ing proportion of man-days logt during lock-outs as 
against those during strikes. There is no doubt that 
the working class has become more organised 
during recent years, but the period of Emergency 
provided fresh teeth to the capitalist class to fight 
the workers. The end of Emergency did see a decline 
шы. vigour of the bourgeois ' class, but jts hope to 
able to fight the working class in the same man- 
ner in the futare is patent, Leaders of the w 
: class should keep the above factors in view.[ 
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Democratic Ri ghts 
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PEO2LE'S UNION 
FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES AND 
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| investigate into cases of 


DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS, DELHI 





h a Delhi-based organisation, ЇЇ also 
helped to strengthen the chil rights movement 
outside Delhi. Wherever it, could, if tried to 
on democratic 
rights, whether it involved Muslims in А 
peasants of Andhra Pradesh, tribals of Bihar, 
worzers of Faridabad, fishermen of Goa or~ stu- 
denis of Delhi or Indian immigrants abroad. 
However feeble its atiempis have been, tt haz 
tried to safeguard the democratic rights of the 


| people and protested against the arbitrary 


of tue authorities, irrespective of the party in 


wer. 

Today, while the nation faces the prospects о, 
yet another change in the Government, it feels 
the 3eed for focussing the issue of democratic 
rights, This contribution, by no means а com- 
prekensire account, is prepared with a view to 
draw attention to democratic rights in retrospect, 
and to help the process оў Increasing awareness 
of tae perils threatening our people. 
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` going to 


' Establishment. 


t 


O^ the Fifteenth of August, 1947, “while the rest ` 
of the world was sleeping, India awoke to froe- 
dom.” The freedom promised to be the freedom of 
thought, of belief and worship, of association, 
assembly. The Indian people’s dream of these free- 
doms was born of their long and arduous PME ain 
To guarantee freedoms a, system of adult fran- 
chise was introduced. Today, ve due nation is 
olls to elect its seventh Parliament, it is 
worthwhile to review the state of democratic rights 
all these years. es 
-In the first five Parliaments, for à span of thirty 
years, the country was under the rule of virtually 
one party — the Congress — with the absence of 
any effective Opposition. The gradual elimination'of 
all Opposition reached its climax during the sixth 
Parliament when: Indira Gandhi clamped down 


` Emergency in 1975, when even the nominal and 


legitimate Opposition was subjected to repres- 
sion. 

The tumultuous changes in 1977 in the wake of 
the election of the sixth Parliament promised to 
bring about a transformation of the situation. The 
political parties of the Opposition, both national 
and regional, had sworn all these. years by the 
Constitution, and had promised to safeguard 
democratic rights once they were brought to power. 
But during their regime from 1977 till today, the 
democratic rights of the Indian people have remain- 
ed as much an illusion as during the earlier thirty 
years of Congress regime. . 

The ordinary masses of India, toiling day in and 


. day out with no security of food, employment апа 
'. Shelter, are threatened with 


insecurity of life when 
they attempt to protest. In rural India, the unques- 
tioned rule of autocratic gentry continues unabated. 
Whenever people attempt to organise themselves 


.they аге ousted from their land, beaten up and in 


some cases, суеп killed. During the last 32 years, 
whenever the State intervened — whether in Nehru's 
Telengana, Indira Gandhi's West Bengal or Janata's 
Bihar — it did so only on the side of the gentry. In 
the face of continuous onslaught from the State, 
the position of" the other better i ups 


like workers and students is no better. The ori- 


ties continue to live under economic, social and 
cultural subjugation. In reality, whenever the people 
try to assert their democratic rights, they are 
assaulted. Such assaults are more ruthless in the 
case of those who choose to disagree with the. 
These political opponents are 
assaulted by hoodlums, tortured by the police, 
PE TP RM by the state without: trial and even . 


Caste and communal : violence, extraordinary 
laws ‘апа regulations, in human torture, increasing 
police firthgs, slow judicial process and abominable 
jail conditions are some of the forms of attacks on 
democratic rights. In the last 32 years, six Parta- 
ments have come and gone, five Prime Ministers have 
changed, promises were mado and assurances given. 
But the assault on people's democratic rights has 
continued. The following account, mostly based on 
Government reports, bridgs out the essential conti- 
nuity of the assault. — 


\ 
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Caste and Communal Violence 


“Tn those states In which ethnic, religious or linguistic 
minorities exist, belonging to such minorities shall not 
be denied the t, in community with other members of their 
group, to enjoy tbelr own culture, to profess and practise their 
own religion, or to use their own language." 

Article 27, International Covenant on Civil and Political 


5, 1976 
"In bis book. Discovery of India, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in 
1945... ‘in political matters religion has been displaced by what 


is called communalism, a narrow group mentality basing itself 
on а religious community but In reallty concerned with politi- 
cal zad pareou for the interested group.’ These 
Wo. still remain true even after the passing of nearly thirty 


~ Report of The One-man Commission of Inquiry into the 
Sadar Bazar disturbances, 1974. 


ро“ independence came in the wake of a big 
communal holocaust. Since then, none of the 
political parties that held office at the Centre had 
made. any effort to put an епа to Hindu-Muslim 
animosity. Instead, their leaders had consistently 
entrenched communal bias in Indian socio-political 
life by furthering the interests of their own com- 
munities and discriminating against members of 
other communities and by spurring fanatics to start 
communal riots to dislodge rival politicians from 
power which end up in large-scale loss of life and 
property of the poor people of the country. Th 
oll 


owing table is illustrative enough: ` 
Үсаг Number of Communal Riots 
1960 i 26 
1961 \ 92 
1964 ‚ ` 1,070 
1965 676 
1967 198 
1968 346 
1969 519 
1970 521 
1971 321 
1972 240 
1973 242 
1974 248 
1975 to 1976 (Emergency) | 374 
Since April 1977 


\ 

These data indicate that communal riots have 
become an annual feature of Indian life, although 
their number varies from year to year. They occur 
irrespective of the changes at the Centre or of the 
various political parties who rule in the States. The 
number of people killed in such riots range from 
150 in 1967 to as high as 3,000 in 1969, when one of 
the worst communal carnages took place in Ahmeda- 
bag and other parts of Gujarat. , It is also alarming 
that such riots are ing to areas and places 
which hitherto had remained relatively free from 
communal tensions, like West Bengal, Bangalore 
and other parts of South India. 

Reports submitted by several inquiry commissions 
set up by the Government to inquire into the causes 
of the communal riots, have often indicted the 
politicians for their involvement in such riots and 
the administration for failure to prevent them. 
Thus, the Inquiry Commission on the Tellicherry 
riots of 1971 stated directly: ‘“The chief among the 
parties who carried on anti-Muslim agitation in the 
area were undoubtedly the RSS and the Jana Sangh. 
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. Scheduled Tribes 


“In November 1979, in West Bengal, newspapers 
reported that communal riots spread soon after two 
Congress (I) leaders had delivered inflammatory 
speeches at a rally held to protest against the occur 
pation of the Kaaba mosque in Mecca. Indepen- 
dent fact-finding missions like the PUCL (Delhi) 
team on the Aligarh riots in 1978, discovered that 
even the Provincial Armed Constabulary of UP 
betrayed communal overtones. Similar charges hate 
been brought by others against the Bihar Military 
Police. They indicate how deep communal passions 
had penetrated the administration. In spite of these 
findings and recommendations for punishment of the 
guilty, the Government has consistently refused to 
take any steps, which indicates the acquiescence of 
the ruling political parties in the riots. 

While political leaders sometimes directly instigate 
communal tensions, their personal behaviour also 
contributes to such tensions. The case of the former 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi is a telling example. 
Although she claims to be secular, she has no. Ctem- 
punction in seeking blessings from Hindu religious 
leaders, or in instigating Vinoba Bhave to go on fast 
against cow slaughter, kuowing very well that such 
actions can hurt the feelings of the Muslim minor- 
ities and fan communal ions. The main objective 
in these irresponsible acts by the leaders seems to be 
to create disturbances to dislodge rival political par- 
ties which are in power. 

Along with the fanning of communal violence, 
the other major divisive development in India is the 
growth of assaults on ‘dalits’ and other weaker 


. sections of society. Again, the following table indi- 


cates the continuity of such assaults under the diffe- 
rent regimes : 


Incidence of Assanits om the Weaker Sectlons 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


Scheduled Castes 6186 8860 7781 5678 8872 560 (бги 
' two months) 
362 884 N.A. 1067 1138 N.A. 


In most of the cases, it has been found that upper 
caste landlords te their labourers, who 
mostly belong to eduled Castes or Tribes, when- 
ever the latter try to assert their rights. Almost all 
the political parties have promised, through legis- 
lation, to give the weaker sections their due rights, 
like minimum wages, land, protection from the 
assaults ofthe rich. But, while in Parliaments а 
host of such laws have been passed, at the village 
level, the landlords who invariably belong to one 
or other of the ruling parties throw overboard all 
these legal provisions and continue to persecute 
the lower caste people. Although Indira Gandhi's 
arty claimed m 1976 that it had abolished the 
hated system of bonded labour — which is mainly 
concentrated among the country’s Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, the National Survey on the 
Incidence of Bonded Labour carried out „jointly 
by the Gandhi Peace Foundation and thé National 
Labour Institute in 1978, identified atJeast two 
million agricultural labourers in 10 States who 
were still in bondage to moncy-lenders and land- 
lords. During Emergency, when Indira Gandhi's 
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20-Point Programme for the rural poor was sup- 
posec to bein operation, in December 1976 in 
Palanau in Bihar, r pcasants belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes were being ousted from 
their small plots by “‘two influential persons holding 
impo:tant political positions in the State," accord- 
ing to the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheculed Tribes, who recommended action against 
these two under the Abolition of Bonded Labour 
Systen Act, the Minimum Wages Act and the 
Indian Penal Code. But no action was taken. 

Even after the end of Indira Gandhi's regime, 
the Ict of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes remains 
the seme, as evident from the burning of Harijans 
in Belchi, Bihar, soon after the Janata came to 
powe-. While the ruling Janata Government of 
the S-ate sought to dismiss the incident as a clash 
between “two groups of hardened criminals," an 
eight-member team of MPs which visited the spot 
discovered that it was a premeditated and cold- 
bldoded attack by the upper caste landlords on the 
Scheculed Caste peasants. The Commissioner of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in a separate 
findicg commented that there was "some tacit 
understanding between the: local police personnel 
and the accused persons ", indicating again the 
collusion of the local administration and police in 
atrocities on the lower caste people. Since Belchi, 
such attacks on Harijans have become the rule 
rather than the exception. 

The inherent bias of the system is evident from 
the acquittal by the Madras High Court of the 
landicrds who were accused of burning to death 
42 Scheduled Caste landless labourers, including 
20 children, on December 25, 1968, in Kilavenmani, 
Tamil Nadu. Acquitting them, the High Court said: 
“Mos: of them are rich men owning vast extents 
of land ... It is difficult to believe that they them- 
selves walked bodily to the scene and set fire to the 
housez..."' 

Another evidence ofthe failure of the judiciary 
to prctect the democratic rights of these people 
who are the lowest in the socio-economic hierarchy, 
is the escape from pursue nt of those guilty of 
practising untouchability against these Harijans. 
From 1955 to 1976, as many as 22, 470 cases under 
the Untouchability Act were registered, of which 
19,895 were takento court, out of which 3,402 
were settled, 3,288 were acquitted and only 6,178 
resulted in actual conviction. commenting on the 
situation, the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in his report for 1975-76 and 
1976-77 said: “Since the cases were allowed to hang 
on for а long time in the courts and the Scheduled 
Caste persons were subjccted to various kinds of 
ргеѕѕітіѕа(іоп, many ofthe cases were cither lost 
or compounded (that is, settled). The Commission- 
er then added: “But what nceds to be emphasised 
is that for effective implementation of basic socio- 
econonic measures, it is necessary that a very high 
degree of will at the political level and at the level 
of the Bureaucracy should be manifested.” All 
through the last 32 years, the ruling political parties 
and the bureaucracy had not only shown lack of 
will іс protecting the rights of the rural poor, but 
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had often betrayed a ive tendencies in violat- 
ing the rights. And this continues in spite of the 
Indian Government being а signatory to ILO 
Convention No: 141 of 1975 on "Rural Workers 
Organisation" which guarantees the right of agri- 
cultural labourers to organise in defence of their 
democratic rights. 


Police Firings 


' “There is not a single lawless group in the whole country 
whose record of crime anywhere nears the record of the 
Organised unit which is known as the Indian police force.” 


Froma judgement by Justice А N. Mullah, Allahabad High 
Court (U.P. versus Md. Naim, AIR 1964, Sc. 703) 


TH confrontation between the police and the 

various sections of the people leading to police 
firings is a phenomenon that continues to exist 
throughout the six Parliaments of India. The protest 
by the people — whether it involves workers, stu- 
dents, peasants or any other section. — invariably 
goes through many stages to become eventually a 
problem of law and order. These incidents are of 
two kinds. In some cases, the firings are preceded 
by the spontaneous violence of the masses ranging 
from pelting stones to the actual causing of death 
of police personnel involved. In other cases, itis a 
simple unprovoked attack by-the police. To what 
extent the manner of police action is justified by the 
manner of mass action has always remained con- 
troversial. The mass violence, by and large, is 
spontaneous and unorganised while the police action 
is usually always well-planned and ably executed. 
That this phenomenon is on the risc is evident from 
the following accounts of the Union Home Ministry 
(which are normally under-estimated) itself: 


1947-66 1967-70 1971-72 1975-77 1977-78 


Number of f 

Police Firings 2078 1480 1743 313 60 
Number of i 

People killed 1900 420 261 178 200 


The increasing reliance on the police by the ruling 
powers to resolve socio-economic conflicts is evident 
also from the following table: 

i 


Expenditure on Police (in millions of rupees) 


1950-51 1966-67 
30 482.7 


1974-75 
1564 


1977-78 
4280 


Available figures also suggest that in the eastern 
region, where the population grew by 24.7 per cent, 
the police force grew by 415 per cent over the Jast 
30 years! What is equally disturbing is the fact that 
while the unarmed masses, vulnerable as they are to 
armed police attacks, can be dealt with by years of 
prosecution and imprisonment, the police are 
accountable to nobody. The judicial inquiries, set-up 
by the Government under the pressure of popular 
demands, to go into cases of police firings, seldom 
result in actual conviction of the guilty police 
officers. In the innumerable cases of judicial inqui- 
ries ordered after the Emergency only two cases 
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have resulted in the conviction of police officers 
(Kerala and Delhi). In Andhra Pradesh the Bhargava 
Commission appointed to examine the findings of 
the Tarkunde Committee was killed by the Cong- 
ress(I) Government of the State while the Janata 
Government at the Centre did not care even to lodge 
a formal protest against the State Government's 
action. Even the Left Front Government in West 
Bengal has failed to take m action against the 
police officials indicted by the Hartosh Chakravarty 
Commission, set up to go into cases of police torture. 
Ironically, the concerned police officials have been 
accused of torturing the cadres of the present major 
ruling party of West Bengal — the CPI(M). Of late, 
judicial mquiries have become a convenient measure 
to defuse popular protest against police atrocities. 
In Andhra Pradesh in 1978, the appointment of the 
Mukthar Commission to go into the allegations of 
rape of a woman, Ramizabee, in police custody, 
pacified the irate public demanding a judicial 
inquiry. But its judgement indicting the guilty 
officers was not honoured by the Andhra Pradesh 
Governmet. Again, im Agra the Government an- 
nounced a judicial inquiry into the communal riots 
there in 1978 on public demand. But although а 
year has, passed, even the judge has not been appoin- 
ted for the “promised” inquiry. 

This absence of any institutional arrangement to 
evaluate police action and let the law deal with the 
law-enforcing authorities, coupled with the fact that 
the ruling political power increasingly relies upon the 
police, has made the police force in the country vir- 
tually an uncontrolled mob of uniformed men going 
berserk against the people on the slightest possible 
pretext. The mass killings in firings in recent times 
— in Muzaffarnagar, Turkman Gate, Pantnagar, 
Bailadila, Kanpur and Faridabad — are pointers to- 
wards this growing threat. 

In June 1977, a 10,000 strong procession of 
Faridabad workers marched to the Capital demand- 
ing a magisterial inquiry over the death ofa collea- 
gue of theirs in police custody. The delegation was 
not even received by the Home Ministry. The 
furious workers returned to an uncontrollable anar- 
chy the next day. The Government immediately 
ordered a judicial inquiry into the death of the 
worker in police custody with a Sessions Judge in 
charge of the inquiry. This telling example brings 
out the unfortunate situation of our contemporary 
life where disorder has become the only language 
through which the ordinary masses can communi- 
cate their day-to-day demands to their rulers, who 
otherwise inaccessible are forced to listen to them 
when they speak through violence. What is more 
striking is the fact that irrespective of the political 
parties in power, ideological barriers notwithstand- 
ing, this phenomenon is continuously on the rise. 
When not in power, these political'parties make 
electoral capital out of such firings by protesting 
against the ruling party. But when in power, the 
same erstwhile Opposition parties behave in the 
same way relying on the police to solve socio- 
economic conflicts. No party has ever faced the 
problem as a whole and tried to offer a democratic 
alternative. 
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Extraordinary Acts, Laws and, 
Regulations 
"No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention of 


Article 9, Universal Declaration of Human Righís 1948. 


“No person (including a foreigner) detained under this act 
shall have any right to personal 1 y by virtue of natural 
law or common law, if any." 


Section 18, Maintenance of Internal Security (Act 1971) 


[А has the singular distinction of providing 
Fundamental Rights for its citizens as well as for 
constitutional acts which make these virtually їп- 
operative. The Constitution of 1950 gives to the 
citizens of India civil and democratic rights, but the 
very same Constitution provides for their infringe- 
ment through measures like Emergency, Preventive 
Detention Act, MISA, etc. 

For the maintenance of ordinary law and order, 
the existing measures are quite sufficient, like power 
given to the States under Sections 107, 108, 109, 
110, 151 and 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Besides, many States have passed special Acts such 
as ‘Goonda’ Act aimed at ‘anti-social elements’. For 
economic crimes and offences, there are such mea- 
sures as Essential Commodities Act, Essential Ser- 
vices Maintenance Act, the Customs Act, the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, the Weight and 
Measures Act and COFEPOSA. 

Theso give the Government and various other 
authorities wide powers to combat activities ranging 
from smuggling and black-marketing to petty rob- 
bery. They are also sufficient for dealing with situa- 
tions like riots and conflicts. As a consequence it is 
pertinent to doubt the Government’s arguments for 
enacting Preventive Detention laws or imposing In- 
ternal Emergency. Not only are existing laws suff- 
cient to maintain law and order, it is also wrong to 
infer that new laws would be more effective means 
to maintain peace. On the contrary, these wide- 
ranging measures have been used diligently and con- 
sistently against all those who question the Govern- 
ment, be it a party or an individual. It has been 
used against workers on strike or against peasants 
and Harijans fighting for economic rights and social 
justice. 

The following list traces the history of curbs on 
our Fundamental Rights: 

1. In 1947, immediately after Independence, the 
West Bengal Government introduced the West 
Bengal Security Bill, which allowed the State to 
detain anyone without trial. 

2. The Preventive Detention Act was introduced 
in 1950. 

3. The Constitution of 1950 lists various condi- 
tions under which democratic rights of the citizens 
can be frozen, and internal Emergency and Emer- 
gency during external threats can be introduced. 

4. The Defence of India Rules were imposed in 
1962 in the wake of India's war with China. (The 
Rules were withdrawn in 1977). . 

5. The Preventive Detention Act of 1950 expired 
in 1969. Between 1969 and 1971 there were no such 
laws — the only period in ourlong history without 
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„ any preventive detention law — and that too be- 
cause .the then Prime Minister lacked an, absolute 

x gat in Parliament to introduce such a Bill. 

The West Bengal Government introduced the 
Prevention of Violent Activities Act in 1970. 

7. . MISA was introduced all over India in 1971. 

8. During Emergency, MISA was placed in the 
Ninth Schedule of the Constitution which puts it 
beyoad the purview of law. 

9. Preventive Detention Acts were imposed in 
different States after the withdrawal of the proposed 
Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Act, 
1977 bythe Janata Government at the Centre. As 
‘a result, in Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and Andhra Pradesh, Preventive Detention 
Acts were enacted by the State Governments ruled 

` by diferent political parties. 

10. Thero wero ial Acts like Andhra Pradesh 
d sion of Disturbances Act (Act No. III of 

` Armed Forces (Special Power) Regulations of 
1958. . the Nagaland Security Regulation of 1962, the 
-Assam Maintenance of Public’ Order Act of 1953. 
Under these Acts any executive authority can declare 
an acea ‘disturbed’ and subject the population to 
checks and curbs which even inhibit their daily ox- 
istence.» What is more alarming is that they do not 
require any legislative sanction for executing deci- 
sions Thus the Andhra Pradesh Suppression of 
Disturbances Act gives powers to even a Sub-Ins- 
or too fire without warning “проп persons 
ounc carrying weapons or things capable of being 
used as weapons" (Article 5). Further, ‘no prose- 
cution, suit or other legal proceedings shall be insti- 
tated -except with the previous sanction of the 
Provincial: Government, against any persons in res- 
ресі of anything done or purporting to be done in 
ау of the powers аа rred by Section 5." The 
Мада апі Security Regulations (1962): gives the 
power to the authorities to force ''all residents ог 
‘any cass of residents" to be "removed from the said 
area -0 any other area specified by the Governor 
and -emain in that area for such period as may be 
TEC by him.” (5A (1) (a) ). 

The Preventive Detention Ordinance was pro- 
ie tes by the Lok Dal- Government in 1979, as 
late аз October 15, 1979. 

At the time of introduction, most of these Acts 
claimed that they were meant for anti-social elements 
and external enemies. But in practice, they have 
been directed against the political opponents of the 
Gove-nment. In 1947, in West Bengal, the West 
Bengel Security Bill was introduced to contain com- 
munal riots, but it was used against the peasants of 
the T=bhaga movement. Similarly, the Preventive 
Detection Act of 1950 was used against political 
disserters all over India. In 1962, the Defence of 
India Rules, which-were ostensibly imposed in view 
of the Sino-Indian war, were used against Leftists 
inside India. In 1971, MISA was introduced by 
Parligment, ostensibly again in view of the situation 
in the then East Pakistan and the threat posed from 
there, but was used in fact against people who were 
suspected of being Naxalites. Later, MISA was used 
during Emergency against the very Opposition which 
supported the Act at the time of its introduction. 
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At least 60,000 people from all walks of life, be- 
longing to different political shades, were arrested 
between 1975 and 1977 under MISA. The present 
laws ostensibly introduced to prevent black-market- - 
ing are used against striking engineers in Uttar 


The consistency with which preventive detention 
laws and extraordinary regulations are used against 


` political dissenters brings out the fact that ambiguis 


ties in the Constitution and the consequent laws 
have become a weapon in the hands of the ruling 
political parties to scuttle the democratic rights of 
the people. The ambiguity in the Constitution is 
brought out strikingly by the internal Emergency 
during Indira Gandhi’s rule when the assault on 
democratic rights could be legitimised by the very 
Constitution which was supposed to protect those 
democratic right. 
Torture 
adao оре MARI BO воена to torture ог to cruel, inhuman 
n treatment or punishment. In particular, no ono 
thal without his free consent to medical or scien- 
tiie experimentation.” 
Article 7, International Covenant om Civil and Political 
Rights, 1976. à 
“Neither owas nor Psycho] torturo is practised horo. 
Whoever says this is only sp falsehood.” 
Om Mehta, Minister of State for Home Affairs tn 
1976, speaking to the reporter of the Mexican dally 
Excelsior, in April that year. 
“Even if an'executive officer were to deprive a citizen of 
о or personal liberty by way of settling some personal score 
the citizen would not have any remedy so long as the Emer. 


gency and the Presidential Proclamation under Article 359 of 
the constitution lasted.” Un 


Attorney General Niren Des ксы. to the Sup- 
reme Court in December, 1 


NDER British rule in India, ‘third degree method’ 

was а dreaded term for both political prisoners 
and ordinary criminals, for the police. used this to 
torture prisoners to make them confess, humiliate 
them or justto fulfil their own sadistic desires, It’ 
was expected that after Independence, politicians 
who came to rule the country, many of whom them- 
selves were often victims of police torture during 
the anti-colonial national movement, would put an 
end to such barbarous methods. 

But during the last 32 years, the ruling political 
parties had allowed the Indian police to perfect the 
third degree method to such an extent that even the 
notorious Nazi tortures of the past could take 
lessons at the fect of the policemen here. During 
1948-51, when peasants in Telengana rose in revolt, . 
Indian armymen carved with knives the hammer- 
and-sickle symbol on the backs of arrested Commu- 
nists to teach them a lesson. Since then, the 
methods of torture have become cruder, as evident. 
from the numerous reports that had come out from 
Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, Punjab, Maharashtra 
ahd other parts of the country after the lifting of 
Emergency 
What happened during the ‘20-month Buieipelioy 
period was only a logical culmination of a process 
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of brutalization that had started much earlier. 
Raping of Harijan women in villages, sadistic 
torture of political dissidents in police custody, 
indiscriminate beating upof people with or with- 
out provocation had marked police behaviour all 
along. Long before Emergency, the London-based 
Amnesty International released a report on detention 
conditions in West Bengal in 1974 and described 
the plight of victims of police torture: ‘Allegations 
of torture include severe beatings — to the extent 
of fractured limbs— prisoners being hung upside 
down and pins and nails being inserted into their 
nails and other sensitive orgahs of the body, includ- 
ing the genitals. In a number of cases the use of 
modern electric shock methods is reported, and 
prisoners are also allegedly burned with cigarettes 
extinguished on their skin.” 

During Emergency, new forms of torture were 
practised like suffocating them by immersion in 
water, hoisting up ofthe victims with their hands 
tied behind their back, dangling them from the 
ceiling and beating them on their soles. 

After the end ofthe 30-year old monopoly rule 
by a single party in 1977, it was expected that the 
new rulers would change the methods of police 
investigation. But during the last two years we 
found that the police have been allowed to continue 
with their old behaviour pattern. Beating up of 
suspects in police lock-up, olten leading to the death 
of the victim, rape ‘of poor women їп villages, 
sadistic atrocities on innocent people— continuo 
to characterise the actions of the Indian police. 
India is fast becoming the homeland of institution- 
alised torture. . 

From the end of the 1960s, there was ап alarming 
increase in disappearances and the usc of summary 
execution without benefit of fair trial, particularly 
with regard to the Naxalites. This has been brought 
to light by several inquiry commissions that probed 
into the cases of so-called ‘encounters, in Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab. In Andhra Pradesh, Punjab 
and West Bengal alone, independent inquiries have 
established that at least more than a thousand 
political activists were 8 bjected to torture and 
death by the police under Indira Gandhi’s 11-year 
rule. After the changes of 1977, neither the Janata 
Government at the Centre nor the State Govern- 
ments took any meaningful action over such cold- 
blooded murder of human beings and human rights. 
That the illegal methods of investigation and treat- 
ment of prisoners has become part of the Indian 
police system is brought out by the fact that about 
50 people have been killed in lock-ups by the police 
under Janata rule. That no political party contest- 
ing the elections and seeking power, has the 
intention of reforming the repressive apparatus 18 
evident from the performance of the police under 
their rule. 


Delayed Justice 


**No person shall be deprived of his life or personal liberty 
t rding to procedure adopted by law. 
aca н Р Article 21 Constitution of India. 
“Durga Baksi, held in Berhampar Jail, West Bengal, died 
of lack of medical treatment on March 27, 1978, in a bospital, 
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while still In custody of the jail authoritles— seven months 
after a West Bengal inet S had recommended 
Baksi's release." —A News Item. 


i long judicial process to which the accused 
are subjected is itself a denial of their rights. In 
most of the cases, the accused, who come from poor 
sections of our society, cannot even afford legal aid. 
The Rustomji Report on Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
jails has brought out the cases of thousands of under- 
trial prisoners who have spent, even before con- . 
viction, more time injail than their crimes could 
warrant. 

The following table indicates the growing need 
for more courts in India: 


Year Reported Iucidence of Crime Popalation 
1948 6,25,000 342 million 
1978 13,13,564 638 million 


But the number of courts has not grown propor- 
tionately. Therefore the accused suffer long periods 
of prosecution. As has been succinctly put by 
K.F. Rustomji, for the prisoners the whole question 
is “howto appear before the court, how to be 
noticed by the dispensers of justice. It is only the 
court clerk who deals with them. Each of the 
magistrates has 1200 cases, some of them even 1800 
cases on their files. They just do not have the time 
to look at these people.” 

The practice of charging political dissenters with 
conspiracy which isalegacy from British days, is 
continued by independent India. In the famous 
Parvatipuram Conspiracy Case 50 accused have 
spent more than nine years in jail only to be acquit- 
ted by the High Court. The prompt withdrawal of 
conspiracy charges against George Fernandes and 
others in 1977 is more an exception than the rule, 
standing in sharp contrast to the dilatory move- 
ment ofthe law in the case of other political dissi- 
dents. Even today, conspiracy cases against writers 
in Andhra Pradesh continue to drag at the sessions 
court level, five years after the charges were filed. 


Prison Conditions 


“Furthermore, we understand that the care and concern 
bestowed by the state authorities upon the welfare of the 
detenus, who are well-housed, well-fed and well-treated, is 
almost maternal." 

Justice Beg, in his judgement їп a Habeas Corpus Case, 
April, 1976 

“Мо Government which dehumanises human institutions 
and also uses these institutions as zoological laboratories can 
continue In power.” 

Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer and Justice Chinnappa Reddy 
іл their qemen om Bikar under-trial prisoners, 
February 1979. 


Т" post-Emergency prison literature has brought 
forcefully into light the conditions in jails thro- 
ughout India. Prisoners herded into overcrowded 
jails have to live with sub-standard food, poor medi- 
cal facilities and even irregular water supply. The 
jail manuals which are to be supplied to thé prisoners 
by law are seldom seen. In some cases these manuals 
were drafted as far back as 1861, and have never 
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been »evised since. Thus, the Punjab Jail Manual 
(“Corrected up to August 1975'") continues to. refer 
to the Crown" as the ruler of India. Colossal cor- 
rupticn that pervades our jails is one of the primary 
cause: of such wretched living conditions. The 
Amnesty International reports, both before and after 
Emergency, have focussed on conditions in Indian 
jails. In particular, thoy- refer to the practice of 
subjecting prisoners to bar fetters. Bar fetters ‘‘con- 
sist of an iron ring round the ankle, each of which 
is atteched to an iron bar some 20 inches long, the 
bar teing connected to another iron ring round the 
waist." There was at least one instance where a 
prisorer was kept in such fetters for over two years. 

The Indian Express investigations in 19/79 brought 
out the fact that 53 per cent of our prisoners were 
under-trials. At that time in Bihar alone there were 
29,008 under-trial prisoners. A report in early 1979 


gives -he ition of under-trials in some of the pro- 
mintrt jails as follows: 
аш” Percentage of under-trials 

: (Andhra Pradesh) y 80 
Surat 78 

bad (Gujarat) 72 

Luckncw (UP) 82 
Bangalerd ) 55 
avers (West Bengal) Ee 
Bhopal (MP) 38 


What is noteworthy is the fact that political 
јез in power at the time in the above-mentioned 


_ States include Congress, Congress (I), Janata, CPI, 


CPI (М) all the major parties. Even after the 
histor.c-judgement of the Supreme Court, (February 
1979) on one habeaus corpus petition following 
which thousands of undez.trials in Bihar were relea- 
sed, the large majority of prisoners continue to 
remain in jails for long periods for crimes which are 
yet to be proved. 

Pel tical prisoners are seldom recognised as such 
and a-e given the lowest possible treatment under 
class *C'. The abominable living conditions are a 
source of constant tension between the prisoners and 
the jail staff often leading to clashes: In West Bengal 
during 1971-77, over 70 prisoners were killed in 
jails. In Andhra Pradesh. at least two prisoners 
have lost their lives due to lack of timely and 
айедсаѓе medical facilities. à 

The scant regard of the various political parties 


. for the democratic rights of the prisoners is more 


ironical since, barring the present generation of the 
Congress party, the leaders of all political parties 
have Есеп to jail one time or other. But when they 
assum2d power, no party sought to reform this 

isor system. On the contrary, m one case—during 
tbe Чапа regime at the Centre — the Government 
even introduced a Preventive Detention Bill (which 
was later withdrawn) which had a provision to with- 
hold crdinary ‘medical, recreational and other faci- 
lities’ for detenus. 


Freedom of Expression 


“The Government has no intention of limiting or abridging 
the freedom of the press.” — Indira Gandhi, May 20, 1972 
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“The purpose of censorship is to restore a climate of trust.” 
Indira Gandhi in an AIR Broadcast om June 27, 1975. 


NE of the freedoms guaranteed in the Constitution 

ig the freedom of speech ‘and expression, from 
which is derived the freedom of the press. It should 
be remembered that the largest circulated dailies — 
which are likely to have the widest influence on the 
readers — are owned by big: industrial houses. Tho 
adyerso effect of this on news dissemination was 
recognised by tbe Congress which ruled India for 
30 years, as evident from a speech by Jawaharlal 
Nehru at the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Confer- 
ence in New Delhi on September 17, 1952, when 
he said: “Does the freedom of the press ultimately 
mean freedom of the rich man to do what he likes . 
with his money through the press? A poor man or 
а тап with madequate means, whether he is good 
or bad, won't have much of an oppo ty to ex- 
press himself except in a very limited and small 
way". But even while recognising this, Nehru’s 
Government apparently did not do anything to 
allow the “роог man” to express his desires and aspi- 
rations through newspapers, as evident again from 
the findings of the First Press Commission which 
examined news presentation in the big dailies in 
1954 and concluded: ‘‘The most obvious instance of 
bias that has been stressed before us in evidence is 
that the bulk of the persons who own and publish 
newspapers are persons who believe strongly in the 
institution of private, property and who in conse- 
quence encourage the expression of views and news 
which favour the continuance of the present order, 
while discouraging contrary views and 'blacking out 
news from the other вїдө......” r 

„Such a bias has been evident all these years in. 
the newspapers giving only the industrialists’ point 
of view when covering strikes and blacking out the 
workers’ version, or while reporting police firings, 
invariably carrying the police version, leaving out 
the point of view of the victims of such firings. 

After Indira Gandhi came to power, she ав 
a champion of press freedom and said: “ Gov- 
ernment is determined to correct the present situa- 
tion of concentration and monopoly in the news-- 
paper industry.... Newspapers should not be house 
magazines for big business. We want the press to 
be an independent industry which is not subservient 
to other industries. We want the press to serve the 
people and be the voice of the people." (Speech at 
a function in Calcutta on May 20, 1972). But during 
her long regime, she hardly lifted her little finger to 
delink newspapers from the control of industrial 
houses. 

What she did instead, after clamping down Emer- 
gency, was to impose full-fledged Government con- 
trol over thé press. She imposed pre-censorship, and 

.all news critical of her Government was blacked 
bout. Suppression of truth, propagation of falsehood, 
artificial creation of opinion and ignoring inconve- 
nient facts reached its climax during those days. 
She суеп resorted to cutting off power on the night 
of June 25, 1975, to prevent certain! newspapers 
from appearing the next day to carry the news of 
the arrest of political opponents on the eve of Emer- 
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gency. Reports of forcible sterilisation, the gunning 
down of protesters against such coercion in places 
like Muzaffarnagar, the police firing on people who 
protested against the demolition of slums in Turk- 
тап Gate in Delhi were prevented from appearing 
in the newspapers. 

But while dénouncing these assaults on the rights 
of the press, we should also remember that the 
Indian Constitution itseft contains the germs of such 
aberrations. Although Section 19(1)(a) guarantees 
us freedom of speech and expression, the next clause, 
number two puts a strong rider on the operation of 
the first clause by saying: "Nothing in sub-clause 
(а) of clause (1) sball affect the operation of any 
existing law, or prevent the state from making any 
law, insofar as such law imposes reasonable restric- 
tions on the exercise of the right conferred by the 
said sub-clause in the interests of the sovereignty 
and integrity of India, the security of the state, 

friendly relations with foreign states, public order, 
decency or morality or in relation to contempt of 
court, defamation or incitement of any offence". 
Thus, the Government is empowered to impose 
censorship on the plea of a wide variety of develop- 
ments. The freedom of the Indian press is there- 
fore constantly threatened by the visions of the 
Constitution itself, just as the Indian citizens' Fun- 
damental Rights are rendered inoperative by Consti- 
tutional provisions which curtail them. 

After the takeover by the Janata party, it was 
expected that things would change. But control over 
the press reverted to its original owners — the in- 
dustrial houses and the rich — genuine journalists 
hardly having any say in day-to-day reporting or 
policies of the papers. As a result, readers are never 
allowed by these newspapers to hear in time the 
dispute which leads to a strike or a lockout, but the 
industrialists are allowed to put their version of the 
dispute in the news columns as well as in the adver- 
tisement columns. During the Janata regime, when 
the police shot down workers of the Swadeshi 
Cotton Mills owned by the house of the Jaipurias in 
Kanpur, not a single big newspaper thought it neces- 
gary to undertake thorough investigative reporting, 
to hear the other side of the story — the story of 
the workers. Again, in Faridabad when workers 
were shot dead on October 17, 1979, it was left to 
the PUCL, Delhi, to disclose the enormity of the 
police crimes and reveal how injured workers were 
tied down with chains to their beds in the local hos- 
pital. The State Governments also have begun to 
behave in the old fashion, preventing newsmen from 
gathering news. In Faridabad, after the October 17, 
1979 police firing, reporters were not even allowed 
to enter the hospital to find out how many woun- 
ded people had been admitted there. 

Today, with the elections round the corner, politi- 
cians even threaten to burn particular newspapers 
with whose reporting they are not happy, or brand 
journalists as corrupt,and even induce their follow- 
ers to man-handle reporters and press photographers 
from time to time. 

Thus, the Indian press remains, all through the 
various regimes, а captive of the ruling powers — 
whether the big industrialists or the ruling politicians 
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— unable to reflect the genuine desires and aspira- 
tions of the common people of India. 

The assault on the om of expression extends 
to literature also. The practice of banning literature, 
which was initiated by the British Government, сой- 
tinues today. In Andhra Pradesh, while the Govern- 
ment initiated legal proceedings in 1975 against a 
magazine—Srjana—for publishing a poem in support 
of the railway strike, in Punjab, the Akali Govein- 
ment banned in 1978 the literature of the Nirankaris, 
its religious rivals. .The ban imposed on Telugu 
poetry and short story anthologies continues to be in 
force eight years after their proscription. 


The Seventh Parliament: 
Whither Democratic Rights ? 


Гиз then is the process by which the democratic 

rights of the people of India have suffered conti- 
nuous assaults. Almost in all the various formg of 
such assaults referred to above, one can easily 
notice the essential continuity of this process right 
from 1947. All political parties, national or regional, 
which are recognised by the Election Commission, 
are in power or were in power at one time os another 
either at the Centre or in the states. Still the flow of 
assault has been uninterrupted and its growth con- 
sistent. This brings out the sharp contrast between 
the promises and performance of these parties. It is 
no wonder therefore that, when these parties are 
seeking votes in the coming mid-term election, they 
show little concern in their ‘campaign about the 
state of democratic rights in India which stand 
threatened by their actions. — ' 

Today a situation has come about where madde- 
ning communal violence, árbitrary actions of execu- 
tive authorities, large-scale killing of people in 
police firings, mysterious disappearance of mili- 
tant youths and continued imprisonment of a large 
number of under-trials no longer affect the consci- 
ence of the public. А whole generation in indepen- 
dent India is growing up whose sensibilities to life 
and death are being dellberately destroyed. 

АП these are an ominous indication of the dangers 
lying ahead as the country goes to the polls. The 
People's Union for Civil Liberties, Delhi, takes this 
opportunity to remind the people of the grim ques- 
tion that faces them: Can we remain helpless spect- , 
ators to the rapid disa ce of all democratic 
rights and end up by being passive victims of a 
ruthless tyranny?E] - 3; 


Raj Narain's Step-brother 


For the first tie in the history of Asia, a real- 
istic and non-Maoist solution is being attempted 
by Charan Singh. This has naturally unnerved 


those who had allthese years been using the 
-hamcs of Gandhi and Nehru, but have worked 


in the reverse direction. 
— Chandrajlt Yadav 
(Speech at Narnaul, December 10, 1979) 
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medicine that is fatal in amounts just slightly over 
the recommended doses. Another is Winstrol, a 
synthetic male hormone which was found to stunt 
the growth of children, and which is sold in Brazil 
as an appetite stimulant for children. 
@ A total of 450,000 baby pacifiers that were 
proposed to be banned from the US market because 
- they caused choking deaths have been exported by 
five different manufacturers., 
9| Do Provera, an injectable contraceptive 
banned for such use in the US because it caused 
malignant tumours in test animals, is sold by 
Upjohn Company in 70 other countries, where it is 
widely used in US-sponsored population control 


programmes. 

The Mother Jones story also alleges that whol 
factories are shipped out of the US when their 
‘machinery is found to violate health and safety 
standards there. The factories are then reassembled 
in countries where there is less regulation on wor- 
kers’ ‘health and safety. 
- While acknowledging that such “dumping” is also 
carried out by European firms, the Mother Jones 
article calls for criminal penalties for this 1.2 billion 
US dollars annual traffic in unsafe goods leaving the 
US, and clear notification to foreign officials when 

. a product is banned in the.US. It also demands 


— that regulatory authority be withdrawn from the 
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OTHER JONES, , an American magazine of 
investigative journalism, has released in its 
Novenber issue an expose of corporate *dumping" 
of unsafe products ranging from contraceptives to 
pesticeles to baby pacifiers. “Dumping” is the term 
Mother Jones writers use to describe the practice of 
exporting — usually to Third World countries — 
those products which have been banned.as too 
unsafe for American consumers. Calling it the 
“corporate crime of the century" the Mother Jones 
investigative team details the deaths and health 
hazarcs that have resulted from these sales: 

@ Four hundred Iraqis died in 1972 and 5,000 
were hospitalised after consuming the by-products 
of grains treated with an organic mercury gicide 
whose use had been banned in the 05. 

@ An undisclosed number of farmers and over 
1,000 vater buffaloes died suddenly in Egypt after 
being exposed to leptophos, a chemical pesticide 
which was never registered for use in the US bnt was 
exported to at least 30 countries. 

@ infants’ and children's pajamas treated with a 
fire retardant chemical called ‘tris’ were banned 
from sale in the US when it was shown that the 
chemical was a powerful carcinogen. Several million 
of these garments меге shipped overseas after being 
forced off the domestic market. 

Ф Several drugs available in the US only under 
strict medical supervision are sold over the counter 
in other countries. One is Lomotil, an anti-diarrhoea 


The aathor. belongs to IPS, Third World news agency. 
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. the American press. 


Departments of State and Commerce. Since their 
job 18 to promote trade, there is an obvious conflict 
of interest when it comes to regulating what foods 
are traded. 

According to Mother Jones, the US Government 
and US drug companies-maintain a systematic and 
intentional double standard for the sale of contracep- 
tives. Unsafe intra-uterine device, dan us high 
estrogen birth control pills, and most Ten Depo 
Provera, are bought wholesale by the US Govern- 
ment for mass consumption in the Third World. 

According to the Mother Jones article officials ex- 
plain that risks of dying ih childbirth are яо 
much greater in the Third World than in the United 
States that contraceptive is justified. The article goes 
on to ex the ‘humanitarianism’ embodied in the 
policy of exporting the least safe con tives to 
Third World women, and charges the US Agency 
for International Development and the drug com- 
panies with global genocide. 

The AID office of population headed by Dr. R.T. 
Ravenholt agreed in 1972 to buy Dalkon shields for 
distribution in Third World countries even while 
publicity about the thousands of serious infections 
contracted by women using the Dalkon shield filled 
The Dalkon shield manufactu- 
rers sold the shield to AID unsterilised, a practice 
that would never have been tolerated on the 
domestic market. Though the manufacturers 
claimed that the problems American women were 
having with the Dalkon shields were due to inexpert 
insertion by doctors who had inadequate training, 
they enclosed only one set of printed instructions 
per 1,000 shields in those they exported. Further- 
more, they included only ten inserters for every 
100 shields, thus adding immeasurably to the likeli- 
hood of serious life-threatening infections. 
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Birth control pills which are widely known to 

‚ cause serious side effects: in some women are also 
' distributed in Third World countries with little or no 
medical supervision im what officials call the' 

. “inundation approach” to population control. The 
pil also causes depletion of the body's supplies of 

vitamins A,B,C,D and folic acid; when the pill is 

taken irregularly it can increase fertility rather than 

prevent pregnancy; and studies of nursing mothers 

have shown that the babies of nursing mothers who 

take the pill grow at an average of only two-thirds 

· of the rate in the case of babies nursed by non-pill 


users. 

In addition, the high dosage pills that were aban- 
doned in the US when it was found that lower 
dosages were equally effective and less dangerous, 
were bought up by the AID programme specifically 
for distribution in the Third World. 

The newest and possibly the most threatening 
contraceptive now being exported from the US is 
Depo Provera. This drug has not been approved 
for use in the US because it has caused ignant 
tumours in test animals, irregular bleeding distur- 
bances described in one journal as “menstrual 
chaos", and reduces the body's resistance to 
infection. Its effects are not readily reversible, and 
use may be followed by long-term or even perma- 
nent sterility. This drug is not yet officially appro- 
ved for distribution by AID, but the manufacturer, 
Upjohn Company, has already begun distribution 
of the drug from its subsidiary in Belgium. 

According to Mother Jones, Dr. Ravenholt 
claimed in a 1977 interview that US export policies 
were a matter of necessary foreign policy because 
“population explosion, unless stopped, would lead 
to revolutions’’,‘and that population control is 
required to maintain “the normal operation of US 
commercial interests around the world". Dr. Raven- 
holt has since been moved from his post in AID's 
office of population and is now head of population 
trainin, 
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Resistance to unsafe contraceptives із growing 
among women, however, and American feminists 
have made the population control tactics an im- 
mediate target, ‘“We can fight some problems here, 
only to see them exported to women overseas, bat 
we're not going to sit by while a victory at home 
turns into a tragedy abroadi', said Carol Downer, а 
director of the Los Angeles Women's Health 
Centre. The feminists acknowledge that at this stage 
the international network among women for sharing 
information about dangerous contraceptives is no 
match for the international network of AID or the 
efforts of the well-funded public relations depart- 
ments of the drug companies, but they say the word 
is getting out and women are increasing their efforts 
to organise and communicate with one another 
about these and other hazards to tbeir health. 
Approximately ` 500,000 people a year are 
poisoned by pesticides exported to d World 
countries from Europe and the United es, ассот- 
ding to Mother Jones. i 
Many of the pesticides have been declared unsafe’ 
for use inside the United States, the article says, 
but US law does not restrict export. Nearly 40 per 
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cent of the 1.6 billion pounds of pesticides sold 
annually inthe US are destined for export, and 
among the rts the investigators found every 
one of the cides banned in the USA. . 

Many of these dangerous chemicals are sold in 
Third World countries without caution about how 
to use them, {ог information about their dangers. 
The risk of death, serious illness, or genetic damage 
from these poisons is highest, among farm workers 
who must apply them or who work and live in 
areas where the pesticides are applied. 

According to Mother Jones writers, one Central 
American farm survey found the levels of the 
pesticide Aldrin on cabbages to be nearly 2,000 
times the level allowed in food sold in the US. They 
also found that the average content of DDT in the 
blood of people in Guatemala and Nicaragua is 
over 30 times the US average. 

When pesticides are applied from aeroplanes, 
farm workers are not likely to leave the fields 
because they will lose а day's pay, and so they are 
routinely contaminated, as are their houses, their 
children, and their food. 

Not only are American firms exporting `“ these 
chemicals, they are also acting as importers ‘én the 


receiving countries. In Costa Rica, for instance, the. 


main importer for seven heavily restricted. US 
pesticides is Ortho, a division of Chevron Chemical 
Company, which is,’ m turn, an arm of Standard 
Oil of California. 

Ironically, the researchers found that the majority 
of foodstuffs on which these. pesticides are used 
have been imported back into the United States 
and Europe, where residues ‘of pesticides may be 
affecting the health of millions., This fact, the study 
says, belies the chemical companies’ justification 
for иши these chemicals because “they are 
needed to feed a hungry world". Resistance to 
these practices is growing, however, and leaders of 
Third World countries. have; called for a' better 
notification system so that they will be informed 
when a pesticide is found to be unsafe and banned 
from use in the US. The US Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has devised a new plan which will 
require exporters to obtain written acknowledge- 
ment from importers that they ow they are 
buying a ous pesticide, but will be no 
penalty against the companies, if they refuse to 
follow this new procedure. : 
already complaining bitterly. about government 
“over regulation", and, as evidence for that argu- 
ment, they note that they spend 44 per cent less on 
pollution control in their overseas operations than 
they are required to inside the United States. 

It is widely believed that even if the US Govern- 
ment does succeed in more closely regulating the 
export of hazardous pesticides, the corporations 
that produce them willsimply manufacture them 
elsewhere—possibly in the Third World. countries 
that now import them. And when the name of any 
given pesticide becomes too closely associated with 
health dangers or disease, the corporations can 
change its name, or alter the formula for its produc- 
tion slightly, and claim that it is no longer 
dangerous. (ГЕРА). П 
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T= Third World drive for a New World Informa- 
.* tion Order got a boost when the World Adminis- 
trative Radio Conference 1979 (WARC-79) ended 
its eleven-week session in Geneva on December 6 
with =inal Act that lays the foundations for a new 
global communication infrastructure. 
- WARC meetings like this are held once in twenty 
years, and are major events in international com- 
munications. Organised aus International Tele- 
commmmications Union , which traces its 
origins to the 1865 Paris agreement of European 
telegreph administrations, WARCS set the rules for 
the exploitation of: the electromagnetic m 
— the limited natural resource of Man. i 

WARC-79 was remarkable both in what it achiev- 
ed and what it prevented. In a decade where 
Nortb-Sonth negotiations have usually ended in 
failure, and the South's efforts to restructure inter- 
natioral relations have been blocked by the North, 
WARC-79 Jaid the foundations for a now order. In 
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a sense WARC-79 also decided that Technology is 
: for Man and not the other way round. 

The success of the Third World at WARC-79 is 
essentially due to the foresight and preparations of 
the non-aligned and other developing countries in 
the preceding years. The non-aligned recognised the 
importance of this WARC, the first since many 
African and Asian countries became free and were 
able to play a role in the international arena, and 

! OT themselves for it. i 
Much of the credit for the success at WARC-79 
must go to India, and the Indian delegation, led by 
the Chief ол to the ше 
India, Sri `Капдап, for the preparatory work it did, 
. for the technical and other leadership it provided to 


г the non-aligned group, and for taking .a long-range 


view and not looking towards immediate Indian 


needs or objectives. A caretaker Governnfent in | 


New Delhi also helped. There was little scope for 


, Washington or Moscow to apply political pressures. ' 


Part of the credit also goes to the United States, 
India’s Sri Rangan was the nom-aljgned candidate 
for the chairmanship of WARC-79. But the USA 
blocked it. First, it put up New: Zealand and failed, 
then pushed forward the candidacy of Switzerland. 
The Havana non-aligned meet had called for the 
chairmanship of this conference to be filled by a 
non-aligned country, and the United States manoeu- 
vred through the ITU Secretariat and the Secretary- 
General (a Tunisian) to declare Switzerland, ‘a 


neutral country’, as the consensus candidate. The : 


way the ITU Secretary-General convened a contact 
p , and declared on September 24 at an informal 
ting of delegations “а consensus in favour of 

' Switzerland” and adjourned the meeting of delegates 
was extraordinary. Indian Ambassador Ghare Khan 
protested, got the meeting reconvened within a few 
minutes, and got the consensus annulled, to enable 
the non-aligned group to meet and decide what to 
‚ do. India stood 


withdrawn, the non-aligned proposed Algeria but 
the USA rejected that too. . ` 
The entire incident helped to alert the non-aligned 
and other developing countries to the incredible 
manoeuvres of the developed nations and underlined 


three days of be- ; 


the need for a joint and united front with India, . 


Iraq and Algeria working together as a team. It algo 
theant that the Indian chief delegate, who might 
otherwise have been immobilised as conference 
chairman, was able to bring about.coordination of 
‚ the non-aligned positions and present the technical 
viewpoints in the debates. Y 
It is worth noting that when the non-aligned 
: group in the WARC sought facilities to hold' group 
meetings, а common enough ice in the United 
Nations, the ITU said it had no resources and the 
non-aligned must pay for the conference room and 
interpreter facilities. 
The ITU is unlike other UN organs or agencies. It 
still functions en the basis of 19th century concepts. 


It does not have even a charter, and the only mechan-. | 
ism ‘is a periodical plenipotentiary conference, Sup- 
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posed -to be held once in five years, the last one was 
seven ago, and the next one will be in 1982. 

' In the 19th century, the prevailing philosophy was 
that the European powers roamed the world and 
each planted its flag, claimed territory, and acquired 
rights, unless it was dislodged by force by another 


European power. The ITU functions on the same: 


fines. The use of the electromagnetic spectrum, the 
various radio frequencies, is regulated by the seem- 
ingly reasonable first-come-first-served principle. 
Whichever country claims use of a particular fre- 
quency, and registerd its use with the ITU’s Inter- 
national Frequency Registration Board (IFRB), gets 
recognition and ‘protection’ from interference, Other 
users of the same frequency have to satisfy the 
original user and the IFRB that its own use would 
not interfere with the first user. "Uno 

The net result ‘has been that most of the available 
frequencies for particular uses—whether radio bro- 
adcasting, or telephone or telegraphic communi- 
cation between fixed points—have been claimed by 
the industrialised countries of Europe and North 
America. Much of Asia that became free only in: 
the fifties, and the whole of Africa in tho sixties, 
have found that 20 per cent of the world's popula- 
tion had established users’ rights on 80 per cent of 
the spectrum, specially in the shortwave radio bro- 
adcasting service. . : 

Even in the new technology of satellite communi- 


. cation which came into being in the sixties and early 


seventies, despite the ITU's affirmation that the geo- 
stationary orbit was a limited natural resource and 
all countries have equitable rights, the practice has 
been recognition of rights on the first-come-first- 
served principle. The USA and the USSR, who had 


Һе ability to orbit and station satellites, and the 


technology to use them for communications, and 
their allies in the NATO and the WARSAW Pact, 
have by and large monopolised the use of these 
facilities. z 
WARC-79 in effect sought to reverse this process. 
Not umnaturally, therefore, the South found itself 
ranged’ against the North (both the East and the 
West). Asin other economic negotiations, here too 
the Soviet Union and other East Europeans acted 
like the Western bloc—and it has to be recorded 
that at least in one instance, on a show-of-hands 
vote in committee, Yugoslavia voted with Europe 
and not with the Afro-Asian non-aligned. It was a 


, measure of the realism of the participants that 
despite 


some hard fighting, ultimately the decisions 
were more or less unanimous. The North gave way, 
though reluctantly. 

If.it sounds as if the North lost and the South 

оп, 
рен the North has all the facilities, beyond its 
needs, and the South can onlydake. But for the 
sake of compromise, the South gave up some of its 
legitimate claims and rights. x 


THE major achievement of WARC-79 was the series 
of specialised World Administration Radio Con- 


' ferences, limited to particular subjects, scheduled 


for the eighties. Among these must be mentioned 
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it is merely a reflection of the fact that at i 


the WARC planning conference for short-wave or 


x high-frequency radio broadcasts in the 5-27 mega- 
hertz ranges, and the WARC planning conference 
for various services using geostationary orbit satel- 
lites. These were proposals tabled by India and by 


А А N E 

The shortwave broadcast confes to be held 
before 1983, will plan use of thé frequencies assig- 
ned for radio broadcasts. Needs of each country 
for national broadcasting maximum number of 
frequencies to be used for broadcast of the same 
rogramme to the same centre, and technical 
actors relevant to these are some of the considera- 
tions on which planning and assignment of frequen- 
cies are to be done. ' 

The United States had sought such planning in 
1947 at the Atlantic City Conference but the prob- 


lem was then found to be intractable, because the | 


concept of rights accruing to existing users could not 
be got rid of'and the first-come-first-served prin- 
ciple was reinforceed. The USA, the UK, Germany, 
the Soviet Union and the other European powers all 
seized various frequencies, and to maintain rights 


often use the same frequencies to beam the same - 


programme to the same country or countri while 
many others have no-suitable uencies td gis. 
Planning in shortwave, casts is to be based 
on the existing technology of double side band (dsb) 
emissions, though consideration is to be given also 
to single side band (ssb) system and how it can be 
progressively introduced without impairing dsb. 
In the amplitude modulation or (AM). broadcasts 
'— used in long through medium to shortwave —, 
the frequency of the station: is the basic carrier 
frequency. The information breadcast, voice speech 
or music is modulated on this carrier. If a station 
broadcasts on 30 MHZ (oner Hertz is one cycle per 
‘second, a kilohertz or is 1000 cycles per 
second, and a megahertz, MHZ, is one million 


cycles per second), the 30 MHZ is the carrier and , 


the modulating sidebands are pies or minus 300 to 
000 hertz (depending on whether it is voice or 
"music). The carrier frequency does not add to infor- 
mation, and new technology enables suppression of 
carrier and one of the sidebands (upper or lower). 
/The advantage is that with the. same’ power of the 
transmitter larger distances can' be‘reached, and with 
ssb transmission, the spacing between stations 
be reduced, and the number of:spaces available on 
the band for different broadcasters doubled. But the 
‘receiver has to be specially equipped to receive 
the ssb transmitted,-and for adding the missing 
carrier frequency, to enable the radio signals to be 
transformed into intelligible sound. The tuning must 
also be very fine — even а 0:00005 pet odi 
producing acute distortions in the sound. 

The USA and West Germany spoke of this new 
available technology, and its ability tó increase the 
spectrum available, and tried to persuade the con- 
ference to agree to, progressive introduction of ssb 
over a period of time, withii which all existing 
recelyers would be chan , Ihe Third World 
rejected this. The new additions to enable reception 
of ssb, and the fine tuning uirements, would im- 
mediately push up the cost of the. wireless receiver, 
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апа шато all existing receivers obsolete. Change- 
over tc the new technology would mean’ new 
dependency on the North, which now possesses this 
technology, and it will be a multi-billion dollar bo- 
nanza fbr the electronics industry. 

The Third World is already poorly covered by 
radio, tae only means of mass information for the 
peoples concerned. Of the ten billion wireless 
receivers in the world, only 160 million are located 
in the Third World — 80 radio receivers per 1000 
inhabitants in the Third World compared to 676 
per 10C0 inhabitants in the developed world. 

Should the Third World use existing resources to 
use available technology, to expand coverago so 
that alltheir people could receive information at 
least trough radio, and make and design techno- 
logy to bring this exercise within the means of their 
people? Or should they be inveigled into the com- 
pulsions of technology and go in for the new ssb 
technology, spending scarce resources on new trans- 
mittérs, and change into new radio receivers at a 
higher price? 

The Third World has long been told to go in for 
"apprcpriate technology", and if at WARC-79 they 
chosy DSB as the appropriate technology, it was 
m о ensure that technology was for man and 
not the other way around. 

The satellite planning conference, to be held not 
later than 1984 in two sessions spread over 18 
month3, will decide which of the specialised services 
— fixed point (telephone or telegraphic commumica- 
tion b:tween two fixed points via satellite), mobile, 
maritime, aeromobile, radio location, meteoreology, 
earth scanning etc — using geostationary satellites 
need t> be planned to ensure equity of access. 

When India decided to go in for satellite com- 
munication facilities for broadcast and communi- 
cation purposes, it was already а late-comer. The 
USA and the Soviet Union already had a large 
number of civil, commercial, and military satellites 
in place, and by registration with IFRB had prior 
rights both at the parking spot and over the frequen- 
cies ава power they were using. Indonesia was the 
next country in the region that used satellite for 
expanding communication among its innumerable 
islands. 

Inda had to coordinate with all existing users 
to make sure that the parking place for its satellite, 


the frequencies and the power that it will use did : 


not interfere with existing users. In the process, 
India found that when it parks its satellite in orbit 
in 19€1 it will not be at the ideal location to cover 
India. Also, it will have to sacrifice about 25 per 
cent >f the capacity inits transponders (instru- 
mente on the satellite that receive signals from the 
earth and boost and beam them back) involving 
both the number of channels available for tele- 
phones and the power with which signals will be 
beamed back to earth. The latter involves spending 
more money onthe ground station to receive the 
somewhat weaker signals and boost them. 

Leerniag from its own experience, and realising 
that future entrants, like the Arabs who are plan- 
ning a common satellite for West Asia, or the 
Africans and Latin Americans, and others, would 
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increasingly have to pay a higher price, India put 
forward the concept at WARC-79 of planning 
and assigning both orbit space and frequencies to 
countries or groups of countries on the basis of 
need. Atfirst the Indian suggestion was ridiculed. 
Some Western countries argued that the problems 
posed by India could be sblved through better 
regulatory procedures. The United States even 
argued that any plannmg would freeze technology, 
whereas under the present, procedures, technology 
would evolve to meet needs. 

India however argued that technology in this 
field had reached a plateau and while there would 
always be improvements, there would be no quan- 
tum jumps in radio communication as when satel- 
lite communication technology came into being. 

After a few weeks of debate, when no one came 
forward with any suitable 'regulatory mechanism', 


` India and Iraq tabled separate proposals for con- 


vening WARC planning conferences for this pur- 
pose. The Indian proposal was limited to some of 
the frequencies in the ghz (Gigahertz or 10 billion 
cycles per second) bands used for satellite com- 
munication for fixed-point communications. The 
Iragi pro was more ambitious — it sought 
planning for all geostationary orbit satellites and 
all services using such satellites, Afghanistan tabled 
a proposal similar to India’s and made it clear it 
was doing so to show support to the Indian move. 

The industrialised countries tried every kind of 
move to prevent this. They took away the issue 
from a committee headed by another Indian, Dr. 
B.S. Rao, which was dealing with frequency allo- 
cations in these bands, and gave the issue to an 
ad hoc committee. (While the major powers have 
large delegations to be able to service several meet- 
ings, and pursue and lobby issues both here and at 
capitals, the smaller countries of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, just do not have the manpower 
for all this). 

Ultimately, a modified Indian-Iraqi proposal was 
adopted. The proposed planning conference is to 
decide which of the services using geostationary 
orbit satellites need to be planned and which could 
do with improved regulatory procedures to ensure 

uity and equality of access to all countries. 

eré planning and assignment are found neces- 
sary, the conference will do the exercise, and where 
it thought improved regulatory mechanisms would 
do, such regulations would be evolved. 

A complicating factor — one that the West 
sought to exploit — is that some of the developmg 
countries, those situated on the Equator — Equador, 
Colombia, Zaire, Kenya, Indonesia, etc — have 
staked sovereignty. claims over their orbital air 
space, demanding that anyone wanting to park 
satellites in their space should seek their permission 
and pay them for such use. This is an issue beyond 
the ITU and WARC, and has to be resolved in the 
UN's Outer Space Committee. But this claim — 
which the West in any event resists and rejects — 
was sought to be used to persuade these Countries 
nof to agree to the planning and assignment exercise 
proposed by India and Iraq. 

India then came up with a formulation that would 
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suggest that the claims of States, based on geogra- 
phicallocation, would be taken into account. This 
would mean that their claim of sovereignty would 
not be foreclosed by the WARC planning decision 
but it is not recognised either. ` | 

At the committee stage the issue was pressed 
to a vote, and most countries came round. But the 
United States reservations and let it be 
known that for these and other reasons it may not 
even sign the Final Act of the conference. The USA 
has been using this threat in other UN agencies to 
get its way — most of the agencies and officials are 
aware of the financial damage caused to the ILO 
by the US walk-out and the impact in UNESCO. 
But the threat did not work in ITU. This was be- 
cause, by refusing to agree to the Final Act or 
walkiüg out of ITU, the USA would also lose its 
rights over present use of frequencies. At the plenary 
session the USA made a more conciliatory speech, 
stressing its objections but promising to cooperate. 


Tur decision to convene the two planning confer- 
ences however is merely initial victory in prelimm- 
ary skirmishes. If the Third World-is to achieve 
anything, it must do considerable preparatory work. 
Countries like India that have the technical exper- 
tise and the capacity, including software to under- 
take computer projections and studies, should take 
the lead, and even put together for the conferences 
some kind of technical support team that could keep 
up coordination during conferences, and keep 
the capitals informed. The non-aligned mechanism 
of coordinating countries for cach sübject was un- 
satisfactory at WARC-79. Cameroun, the coordi- 
nator,was too small a country, with too little ex- 
pertise to be able to provide technical support and 
coordination. 

The Third World must ensure that its delegates 
are always present and are available to vote, where 
needed, and gain their points. This failing of Third 
World countries was demonstrated at WARC-79 in 
some of the sub-committees, and even at a crucial 

enary where the issue of frequencies for uplinks — 
вое from earth to satellite for TV casts — 
came up for a vote, and a secret ballot. 

The principle of planning for satellite TV had 
been 
one (Europe ard Africa) and three (Asia, including 
Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific islands) 

on planning and assignment of orbit posi- 
tions, and uencies to be used, for beaming down 
TV broadcasts from the satellite to the country or 
countries concerned. However, the frequency to be 
used from earth to satellite had to be left open, as 
frequencies for this service had to be first assigned. | 

At WARC-79 the Asians and Africans sought 


‘assignment of the 14-15 ghz band for this. The 


bands were allocated earlier at WARC-59 for 
this as also for radio location (radar) and aeromo- 
bile and maritime to satellite communications. The 


| USA and the USSR have been using it globally for 


their extensive military operations. Military usage is 


not generally governed > | 
even be registered, though: only registration ensures 
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"not agree, and 


` difficulties. 


ted and at the 1977 conferences, regions ` 


y WARC ‘and need not. 


tection of users’ rights against interference, But 

itary users аге expected to coordinate with and 
not interfere with civilisers. The band is so large that 
it would have been possible to accommodate the 
needs of uplinks for satellite TV broadcast with some 
500 megahertz. However, both the super-powers took 
an adament position, applied considerable pressure 
on delegations and national capitals, and even refus- 
ed to disclose'any technical details to enable others 
to come up with. compromises. 
- The USA: tried to persuade the Africans and 
Asians to use the 17 ghz band. Technology in this 
area is yet to be developed, whereas technology is 
already available in the bands'below 10 ghz and for 
14-15 ghz. Moreover, in the 17 ghz band there is 
attenuation of signals in the tropics during mon- 
soons. For these reasons India and other Asian and 
African countries did not want to give up rights. 
under 14-15 ghz bands, and voted their wáy in the 
committee, with the USA and the USSR threaten- 


. ing they would not accept it but would reserve 


their right to, cause interference. This was however 
a double-edged weapon, for the others too could 
cause interference with US and USSR use. 


Finally, the USA agreed to.release 300 nega- 


* hertz between 14.5 and 14.8 ghz for such $ 


India suggested that another 200 mhz at least should 
be released below 14.5 to accommodate all would-be 
users. The West Europeans who havo an eye on this 
band for their own commercial satellite uses would 
ed some of the Africans (who 
form part of the Etro region) to go along. The 
Africans agreed but later realised that the Indian 
technical arguments were sound and that while the 


Asian countries could be &ccommodated within the 


compromise, the Africans who have a larger num- 
ber of countries in a smaller arc would have 
ey Sought to reopen the issue in ple- 





The People and Programme 


Worried by'the meagre resnlits of agricultural 
_ extension in Columbia, experts decided to 
study the problem. The investigation revealed 
that the who were the target of the 
extension effort knew on average only 220. 
words in spanish, their own language. If one 
takes into account that а vocabulary of 3500 
words is needed to read a newspaper and that 
from the 220 words mastered by the campes- 
inos there should be deducted at least 50 oaths . 
and sexual expressions, it is evident that there 
would be a very small linguistic base to cover 
such agricultural concepts as hectares, quintals, 
. fertilizers, etc. АП programmes, theoretically, 
are intended for the people., However, much 
too often ‘the people’ for whom the program- 
mes are created аге not really those who will 
experience them. From saying to doing, there 
is only one word of difference, but the word, 
sometimes, can signify everything. 
From Ceres, July-August 1979, quoted in News” Notes, 
Action for Food Production (AFPRO), New Delhi, 
December 1979. 
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nary, when the West demanded a secret ballot and 
narrowly defeated the African move. : 

Several Africans. were absent, and it is difficult to 
know who voted which way. The procedure is such 
that even the government back home need not know 
how its representative voted and whether he carried 
out instructions. 

The experience should serve to persuade the Third 
Word at tho ITU plenipotentiary meeting in 1982 to 
rewrite ITU rules and abolish the secret ballot and 
separate Africa from Europe and make it a te 
region. The stages of development and on ирга 
different, and there is no reason why Africa should 

- trim its sails to suit European winds. 


A part from the uplink satellite frequency for TV 


, the Third World fought hard and virtu- 


broad-asts 

ally doubled the uses in the frequencies below 10 ghz 
for fixed-point satellite communications. The USA, 
because of its control. of Intelsat and its military 


technological capacity, has virtually appropriated | 


most ef these bands for its radar and maritime (de- 
fedte) communications. WARC-79 has ensured that 
when articular bands have been allocated for use 
by different services, prior usage for one service or 
another by one or another country cannot be used 
to bjezk other uses in other services. 

er achievement of the Third World was the 
victor: won for pure science. The frequency band 
322 MHZ to 328.6 MHZ was allotted for the 
prima-y use of radio-astronomy. This band is used 
for several important studies — the search 
for the deuterium spectral line at 327.4 MHZ. 

This is of importance for theories of origin and 
evolution of the universe; survey of the puzzling 
variable radio sources at metre wavelengths; search 
for pulsars; inter-planetary scintillation observations 
that will provide a reliable early warning system for 


geomagnetic storms; very long base line interfero- 
meter observations of galactic and extragalactic 
sources of radio emissions. 

Radió astronomers around the world have been 
pressing for this, as other satellite communication 
usages interfere with the observations into deep 
space. India has a giant radio-telescope at Ooty for 
such observations. It is coordinating this with some 
observations to be done in Nigeria. Under UNESCO 
auspices, a giant TCDC (Technical Cooperation 
among Developing Countries) project is also under . 
way to set up the world's largest radio-telescope in 
Kenya on the equator, and perhaps another in Indo- 
nesia to take coordinated obseve on India tabled 
the proposal, and lobbied with the Afro-Asian 
countries and got the WARC to agree to this. 

Another achievement was that the Third World 
was able to retain use of the short-wave bands for 
fixed-point communications — radio-telephones and 
radio telex and telegraph services. ough less 
efficient than satellite or microwave, radio is still the 
cheapest and needs less hardware. The pressure from 
the industrialised countries was to persuade deve- 
loping countries to give up this use, and allow the 
frequencies to be allocated for broadcast and mari- 
time services. - 

Despite their achievements, the Third World has 
a long way to go to ensure equity in international 
communications. But is satisfying that after la 
behind for long, Communication Ministries of the 
Third World have pushed forward some of the 
concepts of the New World Infomation Order to 
ensure the necessary structure and hardware for 
democratisation of relationships. Other wings of 


' governments must now act to ensure the necessary 


software so that there will be real right to communi- 
cate, both among and within nations.[:] 
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Stalin: 
Towards a 
Marxist ! 
Reassessment. 









December 21 marked the birth centenary of 
Joseph Stalin. In this connection, Mainstream 
last week (December 22, 1979) carried two 


tuals in our country, Susobhan Sarkar and 
Hiren Mukerjee. The r of the contribution 
published below is a Teacher Fellow of Jawahar- 
Jal Nehru University. — Editor 


, both cause and | 


‚| articles by two distinguished Marxist intellec- | 


озн STALIN remains а bitterly controversial 

figure. Differences in the assessment of his role 
and theoretical formulations , were writ large in the 
debate between the Soviet and! Chinese Communist 
parties before the tragic split in the intermational 
Communist movement. The|fact that under his 


' .leadership hundreds of thousands of Bo sheviks 
. were tried and executed as “enemies of the people”, 


made him a cqnvenient target of anti-Comnunists. 
Stalin's crimes were not seen’ as an. aberration but 
as intrinsic Communism.' Thus. some leading 


‚ middle-class intellectuals revolted by the ho-rors of 


the Moscow trials found Communism to te “the 
God that Failed." . ГА. 


1 


To date Stalin remains a gonvenient tarzet, for 


all those, both from the Right and the Left, who 


would attack Communism and the USSE. The 
anti-Communist and ‘‘ultra-Left’’ attacks are streng-. 


. thened by the lack ofarigorous Marxist critique 
' of the ‘Stalin Poeno Ironically, twenty-six 


years after death Stalin: remains ‘a spectre 
haunting Communism’. Jn an effort/to exercise this 
‘spectre’ and to examine this great leader of the 
October Revolution in a rigorous Marxist manner, 
Ishalllexamine some mainly | ist critiques and 
then give my own provisional alternative. - 

Stalin’s most bitter critic and rival; Le rot- 
sky, considered him the creator of a bureaucratic 


" machine that came to’ rule the USSR after the 


defeat of the Left Opposition, His apprecia-ion of 
stalin’s talents is blatantly biased. Accorcing to. 
Trotsky, “Не (stalin) is neither a thinker, ғ writer 
пог an orator." How such an undistinguishec leader 
came to be appointed General Secretary of the 
"UPSU (B) under Lenin, is a question ,TrotsEy does 
not attempt to answer.. Trotsky traces the rise of the 
ruling: bureaucracy ‘to three factors.. The first was 
the demobilisation ofthe Red Army. The second 
was the defeat of the world revolution intermation- 
ally, and the third the defeat of Left Opposition 
nationally. “The degeneration of the party became 
uence ofithe bureaucratisation 
of the state," said Trotsky. The last was accompli- 
shed through the ‘Lenin levy’ when the old »rolet- 
arian vanguard ofthe CPSU(B) was swamoed by 
new recruits, freeing the bureaucracy from tae for- 
mer’s control. Thus **...the Soviet state...acquired 
в totalitarian-bureaucratic character." 

This characterisation of Stalin and the srate he 
controlled flows inevitably from Trotsky’s negation 
of the possibilities of the construction of ‘socialism 


. ' in one country’. However, Trotsky rejects the char- 


acterisation of the USSR as “‘state capitaliem" as 


‘the “concentration of the means of production in 


the hands of the state...was achieved by the pro- 
letariat ... and not by capitalists...” Furthermore 
the bureaucrat, he claimed, was unable to "transmit 
to his heirs his rights," and зо по self-perpetiating 
state capitalist class existed. ' . 

Neither Trotsky nor his followers ‘could enpiri- 
cally substantiate their formulations regarcing a 
ruling bureaucratic stratum 1е by Stalin. Even the 
sociological background to Stalinism whith:s put 
forward, disregards factors, which will be exammed | 
later. ! ] ' 
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Ths Trotskyist historian Isaac Deutscher posited 
that *...a few years after the Revolution the shrink- 
age and disintegration of the working class had 
‘permitted the bureaucracy to establish itself as the 
domiaant social force." Stalin who possessed “‘...an 
outstanding ability allied to a despotic character 
and utter unscrupulousness, was best suited to wield 
the monopoly of power." "'Stalin's whimsical des- 
рой,” Deutscher contended, “had drawn its 
strength from the sloth and torpor of the old peas- 
antry...” However, the bureaucracy under Stalin’s 
despctic rule had “not solidified ito a new class.” 
Moreover, the ‘‘...tyranny of Stalinism” had “із 
progressive social performance..." Thus Deutscher 
includes Stalin in the ''breed of the great revolu- 
tionary despots to which Cromwell, Robespierre, and 
Napcleon belonged." 

Hcwever, this assessment denies Stalin's consi- 
derat-le role in the construction of socialism in the 
USSR where the defeat of the Trotskyist, 
BikEarinite and other opposition was necessary if 
the Revolution was to be preserved. As Antonio 
'Gramsci noted, Trotsky with his theory of 'the 
permanent revolution’ was “е political . theorist of 
Сока іп a period in which it only leads to 
deféwe®.”’ Far from the Trotskyist militarist strategy 
leading to the liberation of Europe, it would have 
ensured the defeat of the Revolution in the Soviet 
Unioa itself. 

Rcsa Luxemburg, а contemporary of Lenin, 
Stalin and Trotsky, in her riview of Lenin's One 
Step Forward, Two Steps Back, criticised the ''relen- 
tless zentralism" implicit in Lenin’s conceptualisa- 
tion which she warned would “artificially strengthen 
to a Jangerous extent the conservatism inherent in 
the essence of that institution." -One-party rule, 
she telieved, would be **... at bottom, then, a clique 
affair — a dictatorship ... not ... of the proletariat, 
however, but only the dictatorship of a handful of 
polit.cians ..." In a sense this came true, but not for 
the reasons she put forward. 

Lvcio Colletti, the Italian Marxist, in a well- 
knorn article on Stalin, traced the latter’s leadership 
to Russia's extreme backwardness and isolation ... 
(where the proletarian van was) dependent on 
an emormous mass of primitive peasants." This Jed 
the CPSU(B) ranks to be swelled ‘‘not with 
agitetors or political militants but rather with ad- 
ministrators who could control, manage, manoeuvre 
and supervise..." This inevitably led to “the grow- 
ing tureaucratisation of Party and State" and ''the 
rise of Stalin to leadership..." Colletti is contemp- 
tuous of Stalin's theoretical achievements alleging 
that *‘ideas, for Stalin, were always means, or rather 
mere pretexts ’’ Not surprisingly, therefore, Colletti 
cons ders ''Stalinist and  post-Stalinist Russia" 
to ccnstitute “а long stagnation in the process of 
transformation of bourgeois society into socialist 
society ...", a position close to that of Deutscher 
who believed it to be “ап unfinished revolution." 
Whiie some of the reasons Colletti puts forward for 
the Statin phenomenon are valid, I do not believe 
that the aberration represented by Stalin was inevita- 
ble аз Colletti implies. 

E.A. Carr, a fairly sympathetic scholar of the 
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Russian Revolution, has a more generous appraisal 
of Stalin. Though he judges Stalin to have been 
**... cruel and vindictive” with a “‘commitment to 
Marxism and socialism (which) was only skin 
deep”, reflected in  ''Stalin's attitude to the 
masses ... (being) contemptuous...” coupled with 
an indifference ‘їо liberty and equality ...", he con- 
cedes Stalin’s great historical role. Although “Stalin 
was the most ruthless despot Russia had known 
since Peter ..." heading a regime which was ''more 
and more openly dictatorial, and less and less 
dependent on its proletarian base ...’’, Carr acknow- 
ledges that “he dedicated his indefatigable energy 
to the transformation of primitive peasant Russia 
into a modern industrial power, capable of facing the 
major capitalist powers on equal terms.” 

Barely three years after Stalin's death, the new 
leadership of the CPSU attempted to settle accounts 
with their great leader. In his secret speech to the 
delegates of the 20th Congress of the CPSU in 1956, 
Nikita Khrushchov characterised the Stalin pheno- 
menon as “Һе cult of personality." Khrushchov 
alleged that all those who had dared to: oppose 
Stalin were “doomed to removal from the leading 
collective and to subsequent moral and physical 
annihilation.” Stalin's formulation ‘‘enomy of the 
people" “led to glaring violations of revolutionary 
legality” with ‘‘many entirely innocent persons” 
becoming *'victims." Khrushchov showed that of the 
139 members and candidate members of the Central 
Committee elected at the 17th Congress of the 
CPSU no less than 98 were arrested and shot. Tt 
was а tragic irony of history that so many ''enemies 
of the people" should have been found amongst the 
people's leaders, and that too, after a Party Con- 
gress which was held after the Opposition groups 
had been decisively defeated. The utter falsity of 
the trials and the “barbaric tortures” against 
revoluti leaders of the calibre of Bukharin, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, Radek et al were also exposed. 

Even Stalin’s role in leading the Soviet ‘Army in 
World War П was exposed. The annihilation of 
Soviet Army commanders including the redoubtable 
Marshal Tukhachevsky between 1937 and 1941 had, 
as Khrushchev stated, ‘‘very grievous co uences’’ 
later. Although Stalm had been warned by Churchill 
and a number of Soviet diplomats about the 
impending German assault, he refused to allow the 
preparation of the Soviet defence, leading to 
unnecessary loss of men and material. In Kharkov 
where the Soviet generals urged a change in strategy 
to save their troops from a German manoeuvre, 
Stalin refused to allow a change in plans leading to 
a loss of “hundreds of thousands" of Soviet 
soldiers. 

The minor nationalities also suffered under Stalin’s 
leadership. The Karechai, Kalmyk, Chechen Ingush 
and Balkan nationalities were deported, causing 
great misery and suffering among the affected 
peoples. However, Khrushchov concluded, ‘‘we 
cannot say that these were the deeds of a giddy 
despot. Не considered that this should be done in 
the interest of the Party: of the working masses, in 
the name of the defence of the Revolution’s gains. 
In this lies the whole tragedy." In a resolution, the 
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Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. їп 1956, judged 
the ''cult of nality" to be a “brake on the 
development of Soviet democracy and the advance 
of Soviet society to Communism." This resolution 
squarely exposed Stalin's formulation about the 

ing of the class struggle during the advance 
to socialism as "erroneous" and as causing "great 
damage to the building of socialism and the 
development of democracy within the Party and in 
the country." However, it was claimed, though 
the cult "did grave damage", it did not distort 
socialism. Thus the Central Committee differed 
sharply from the Italian Communist Party (P.C.I.) 
leader Togliatti’ s query, **whether Soviet society has 
not reached ‘certain forms of degeneration’,’’ as it 
considered this contradictory to Togliatti’s later 
conclusion that the ‘basic democratic character’ of 
the USSR was retained. Despite these efforts, the 
promised textbook of Soviet history which would be 
“‘edited in accordance with scientific Marxist objec- 
tivism..." remained stillborn. 

It was in an effort to plug this gap that the Soviet 
Scholar Roy Medvedev wrote Let History Judge, a 
study of the origins and consequences of Stalinism. 
Medvedev in his exhaustive work, which is based on 
some rare and as yet unpublished documents, brings 
forth new materials. He reveals that at the 17th 
Party Congress m early 1934 Petrovsky, Ordzhoni- 
kidze and Mikoyan sought to get Kirov to agree to 
replace Stalin. Kirov refused. Medvedev traces the 
events following Kirov’s assassination which show 
the complicity of the NKVD and considers Stalin’s 
own involvement “almost proved.” 

Medvedev shows how Stalin decimated the Soviet 
Red Army leadership before World War II. Between 
1937 and 1941, three out of five Marshals, three out 
of four first-rank Army commanders and all 12 
second rank Army commanders together with sixty 
out of 67 corp commanders were executed. Hitler 
considered this good reason, as he told Marshal 
Keitel, for attacking the USSR which he believed 
lacked good commanders. Thus ‘Stalin, apart from 
his other blunders enumerated earlier, was responsi- 
ble for the virtual decapitation of the Red Army 
leadership at the moment of its greatest trial. 

The role of Stalin in curbing democratic Party 
practices is also brought out. In the 1934-53 period 
only three party Congresses were held. Thirteen years 
elapsed between the 18th and 19th Congresses. 
During 1941, 1942, 1943, 1945, 1946, 1948, 1950 
and 1951 not a single plenary session of the C.P.S.U. 
Central Committee was held. 

Medvedev believes that ''Stalin's one-man rule 
took shape gradually, beginning in the mid-twenties, 
reaching the level of a cut in the early thirties...” 
Thus by the time of the 1927 trials, the Stalin 
phenomenon had begun to take shape. However, his 
summation of Stalin’s acts appears sectarian. Med- 
vedev’s conclusion that Stalin’s crimes and mistakes 
outweigh his merits, justifies the Italian Communist 
G. Chiaromonte's reservations about the historical 

nalysis of his work. Chiaromonte's criticism that 
Medvedev's methods were the same as those of the 
“Stalin era” echoed the earlier critique of Palmiro 
Togliatti. 
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Togliatti, General Secretary of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party, gave an interview to the magazine Nuovi 
Argomenti in June 1956. Togliatti contended that to 
blame all faults of the period on Stalin’s personality 
was to “remain within the realm of the ‘personality 
cult." In his own tentative analysis, he suggested that 
the period after the First Plan and collectivisation 
led to: (a) adecline in mass activity and creative 
debate; and (b) difficulties attributed to internal 
and external class enemies, which was given credibi- 
lity by Stalin’s “pseudo-scientific formulation..." 
about the sharpening class struggle which also justi- 
fied the violations of socialist legality. This in turn, 
it was suggested, led to an “excessive increase in the 
bureaucratic apparatus in Soviet economic and poli- 
tical life." Criticism of Stalin, Togliatti emphasised, 
was necessary to avoid the “perils of bureaucratic 
degeneration", which could face other Communist 
Parties. 

Following from Togliatti, Jean Elleinstein, who 
till recently with the French Communist Party, 

inted out that “the (Stalm) phenomenon cannot 

reduced to the personality of Stalin...” and there- 
fore rejected the terms “cult of personality" and 
“Stalmism.” Among the factors Elleinstein ideae 
forthe development of the phenomenon the 
relative cultural backwardness of old Russia. Fur- 
thermore, by 1928 the great majority of party 
members were workers of peasant stock who swam- 
ped the old proletarian vanguard. The USSR, to 
use Trotsky's phrase, was a “besieged fortress", and 
this exceptional situation justified in the eyes of the 
majority of the party, an increased lack of demo- 
cracy Іп organisational structures leading to auth- 
oritarian structures which provided the basis for the 
‘Stalin phenomenon.’ Elleinstein notes that “without 
democracy democratic centralism gradually becomes 
dictatorship, and that is what took place in the Sovlet 
Union in the later twenties and early thirties.” 
Elleinstein, therefore, contrary to Rosa Luxemburg 
locates the fault not in the Leninist conception of 
democratic centralism, but in the violation of the 
democratic prerequisites of Party functioning. He 
also polemicises against Louis Althusser's analysis 
of the phenomenon as being rooted in economi 
and instead traces it to the “bureaucratic distortions 
_of a workers’ state..." 

Louis Althusser, the celebrated French Marxist 
philosopher, forthrighty rejects the “cult of person- 
ality” as a' non-Marxist "pseudo-concept" which 
obscures rather than explains the phenomenon. 
Like Elleinstein, he rejects the term ‘Stalinism’ and 
uses instead the term "'Stalinian deviation" which 
does not seek to explain the phenomenon “by an 
individual.” areover, the term ‘Stalinism’ reduced 
the Stalin phenomenon to a deviation disregarding 
the very real achievements of Stalin’s leadership. 
Althusser’s location of the basis of the ‘Stalinian 
deviation’ in economism is unsatisfactory. To reduce 
the causes of Stalin’s crimes which involved the 
execution of lakhs of people to economism, without 
analysing the historical genesis of such ecohomism 
is facile. Althusser’s contention that the only con- 
temporary "'concrete" “Left-wing” critique of Stalin 
is that of the Chinese Revolution is absurd. 
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Medvedev, who notes the Chinese 1еайетз` res- 
trained criticism of Stalin in the People’s Daily in 
the period 1963 to 1965, is correct іп accusing them 
of “themselves committing monstrous crimes both 


against their own party and people and against the ` 


whole mternational Communist movement...” Cer- 
tainly &ter the Chinese assault on Vietnam, no Com- 
munist should doubt the validity of this assessment. 
In fact the distortions of socialism in China under 
Mao ала the post-Mao leadership, together with 
those m Kim П Sung’s Korea, Enver Hozha’s 
Albanie among others, all too distressingly demon- 
trate that the 'Stalinian deviation' is larger than 
Stalin. It would perhaps be more apt to view this as 
part of the phenomenon of bureaucratic degenera- 
tion of 1he party. In all cases the proletarian vang- 
. пата is in fact swamped in the sea of the peasantry. 
Moreover, the Revolution is sought to be built in a 
backward, largely peasant-based economy, after the 
cream of the proletariat has been killed or disorgan- 
ised in a civil war. The backward, pre-capitalist cul- 
ture* jn such countries also encouraged the building 
of: “со ів” of leaders who, as it were, became the 
monarchs, or, to use Gramsci's phrase in another 
context, the modern princes, of the Revolution, 
ыо by any democratic constraints. 
rovides the background for what Trotsky 
termed substitutionism: ‘‘The party organisation... 
substitutes itself for the Party as a whole, then the 
Central Committee would substitute itself for the 
organisation; and finally a single dictator would 
substitute himself for the Central Committee.” In 
the USSR the party did have to substitute itself for 
the proletariat. Speaking at the 11th party Congress 
їп March 1922, Lenin pointed out that the prolet- 
ariat єз an organised class did not exist in the then 
current situation. In such a situation it is by no 


means necessary that bureaucratic degeneration 
should take place. But itis a distinct possibility. 
And inthe USSR for a period, in China, in North 
Korea, in Albania, etc., such bureaucratic degener- 
ation did take place. 

Apart from placing the ‘Stalinian deviation’ or 
‘Stalin phenomenon’ in this general framework, it is 
necessary to look to the present histories of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. As Althusser pointed out, the con- 
juring away of the historical role of Trotsky and 
others in the Bolshevik Revolution is theoretically 
indefensible. Lenin, in his famous ‘Testament’, 
lauded Trotsky as “‘personally perhaps the most cap- 
able man in the present CC...” B ian was 

ised as “а most valuable and major theorist... 
and) the favourite of the whole Party..." Yet these 
old Bolsheviks including Pytakov, Zinoviev, Kame- 
nev, Rykov, Radek, Tomsky, to cite only a few, have 
been thrown into the dustbin of history, as far as 
official Marxist historiography is concerned. The 
cream of the Revolution, they were deprived not 
only of their lives but even of revolutionary honour 

But the Bolshevik Revolution, being a beacon for 
revolutionaries the world over, isan internationa 


- heritage. For the restoration of this internationalis ` 


heritage, it is imperative that an objectively Marxis 
history of the Bolshevik Revolution be written. This 
is essential not only for a proper Marxist reassess- 
ment of Stalin; such an analysis would also serve to 
identify the causes of the bureaucratic degeneration 
of the Revolution in the instances cited earlier. This 
would provide the answer to the question poetically 
put by Yevgeny Yevtushenko: 
Out of the Mausoleum surely it паз him 
we fetched? 
But how are we fo fetch Stalin 
out of Stalin's successors?" П 








DEMOCRACY AND ELECTIONS 


We have definitely accepted the democratic process. 
Why ave we accepted it? Well, for a variety of reasons. 
Becavse we think that in the analysis it promotes 
the growth of human beings and of society; because, as 
we heve said in our Constitution, we attach great value 
to incividual freedom; because we want the creative and 
the acventurous spirit of man to grow. It is not enough 
forusmerely to produce the material goods of the 
world. We do want high standards of living, but not at 
the ccst of man's creative spirit, bis creative energy, his 

irit of adventure; not at the cost of all those fine 
thing: of life which have ennobled man throughout the 
ages. Democracy is not merely a question of elections. 

The question before us is how to combino democracy 


with soclalism, through and legitimate methods. 
That s the problem In has set before itself It isa 
difficalt p and yet I think we can face it with a 


Measure of co We have achieved many things 
in the past which were difficult, and there is absolutely 
по reason why we should not achieve this also. We 
cannct achieve it by any compulsion or coercion. We 
have to win the goodwill and cooperation of the people: 
Even authoritarian governments cannot function with- 
out а large measure of good wil and cooperation, let 
alone democratic governments. It is important that we 
take our people into our confidence, be with them 
abou: our failings, our difficulties. our hopes and aspir- 
ation; ве that they may understand. I want you to go 
to to make this election campaign a great cam- 
paign of comradeship with our people, of friendship 
with hem, of talking, and discussing these problems 
with -hem—not merely a campaign of delivering speeches 
and reciting slogans. — Jawaharlal! Nehru 
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The Democracy Carnival 

. (Continued from page 10) — 
stage, a fragile woman dressed in 
a blue cotton sari and beige 
sweater. Her face seems harassed. 
She does not smile or project 
any warmth от emotion. She 
gives the speech in the manner of 
a mission. She will bring back 
order and stability, remove the 
chaos wrought by the Janata 
Party, she says. There are no un- 
expected contours in her 

- no high points, no new ons. 
Bharat Mata Ki Jal, she says and 
descends from the stage like an 


m f 
Jais, sho blesses her son’s 
campaign and addresses a mino- 


rity convention. On the stage sits . 


a rosy-cheeked Sanjay Gandhi 
hemmed in by a number of men 
in black shervanis and beards. 
They look Muslim with a venge- 
ance. Their very look demarcates 
them from the rest, fails to pro- 
vide the secular ‘aura. 

In Rae Bareli I meet other 
Indira Gandhi supporters — 
Uma Shankar Dikshit, stiff with 
arthritis, manages the campaign 
from a cold room in the Inspection 
Bungalow, while Dhiren Brahma- 
chari has struck camp in the 
house of a local advocate who 
also runs the biggest mithai ор 
in Rae Bareli. Clad їп crisp white 
cotton the Swami walks barefoot 
in the interior villages to gauge 
the mood. .A number of 
do not even know that 
Gandhi is contesting. Others do 
not know that the hand is her 
‚ symbol, the advocate tells me. 
What the Indira Congress needs 
isa band of dedicated workers 
' who will ae LS M the 

That is not what one sees. The 
young men whom I see on the 
Indira trail look more like mus- 
clemen, bellowing naras, honking 
their way through dusty villages 
like a disorganised teenage bri- 
gade. Do they help to raise her 
charisma or divert from it? Hav- 
ing watched those who surround 
her-and having briefly encounter- 
ed her presence I wonder about 
the source of her stren her 
charisma. Where does it lie? 

Probably in her performance. 
The villagers tell me that Rae 
Bareli owes its prosperity to her. 
The city boasts of an Indian 
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PT 


Telephone Industry unit, а co- 
operative bank, a 50-bed hospi- 


tal, a modern railway station and ` 


a host of factories. ‘And yet they 
let her down in 1977. Then she 
represented a threat to their free- 
dom. That threat has receded in 


-tho face of drought, poverty, the 


struggle for survival. Indira 
Gandhi will give back their secu- 
rity, they say. No, the hand that 


. is her symbol, is the hand that 


тар catch and never let go. It 
uelch anything it catches, 
. They have not forgot- 


ten Emergency. 
: The echoes reverberate deep in 
the ‘villages. But they are mere 


echoes. In the reality that is. 


stark Indira Gandhi, alone and 
recognisable, seems the ~ only 


light. Janata broke itself though 
it did some good work, a villager 
in Unnao tells me. What about 
the Lok Dal? That is now тенок 
Dal, Ве laughs. 

The villagers are articulate: 
exhibit a ;lHvely political sense. 
Politica for them is not а matter 
to discuss in tea shops. They live 
it, they breathe it. It touches their 
daily lives — water, fertiliser, 
grain prices. The villager discus- 
Sn umen ery ee will 
ses the And yet 
not reveal|his mind. His vote is 
his own, his privilege. 

Village India is suddenly rele- 
vant. Without it the democracy 
carnival will have neither fun пот. 
fruit. Its mood infects, its spirit 
evades. (Courtesy: Youth Times) 
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Elections are róund the corner. It is d 


your sacred duty as well as: right to ' 


cast your vote. 


@ Vote without fear—your vote Is. secret. 
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e Don't be influenced by any bibe ог 


inducement. 
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Exercise your own judgment. 


It Is Important that you exercise 
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your right to vote. Your vote elects . 
your Government. 
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POLL GUIDE | | NM 
- Lok Sabha Elections, January :3 and 6, 1980 


Table showing Statewise distribution of seats and’ partywise number of contestants 





Seats Janata Janata(S) Cong CPI СРМ State Others Ind Total 
( (U) Q): Parties 











Lok Dal) 
JTATES = 
Andhra Pradesh 30 20 11 42 7 4 — 7 150 271 
Assum 14 — = 3 2 22 1 — — 3 9 
Bihar 54 46 37 15 53 4 3 4 27 395 594 
Gujarat 26 25 10 12 26 1 — — 3 92 169 
Haryana - 10 10 10 2 10 — — 1 8 96 137 
Himachal Eradesh 4 4 4 1 4. 1 — — — 71% 29 ! 
Ташо & Еавіпіт . 6 1 = 2 1 = = E 20 29 
Karnataka 28 28 12 27 28 1 = = 3 91 190 
Kerala . 20 4. —7 6 2. 3 7 6 2 53 93 
Madhya Pradesh 40 40 30. B зэ . 13. 1 1 18 214 359 
48 31 16 24 48- 2 5 4 43 242 415 
Parie e z2 х 2 = 2 2 1 — 1 1 6 15 
Meghalaya 2 — — — 1 1c — .1 — 1 4 
"Nagaland 1 — — — — — — 1 — 1 2 
Orissa 21 21 18 6 > 25 1 1 2 6 36 112 
Punjab з ^9 2 2 13 1 1 7 8 104 147 
Rajasthan 25 25 16 12 25 1 1 — .710 162 252 
Sikkim 1 em 1 EE WES 1 2 3 7 
“amil Nada | 39 9 13 10 2 3 3 40 9 139 248 
ТПрша > 2 2 — г 2 2 2 — 2 п 
Uttar Pradesh 85 83 75 33. 8I 5 Dod 57 658 1004 
Vest Bengal 42 36 19 17 39° 4 29 14 42 86 286 
UNION TERRITORIES 
HEINE 1 . 1 1 — 1 — 1 = = 6 10 
1 ] Pradesh . 2 — 4 — “2% v2 = = 2 - — 2 8 
1 1 1 1 1 = = = 2 33 39 
IN & Nagar Haveli Ll > 1 — 1 1 = = — = 1 4 
Delhi 7 7 5 4 7 1 = == 25 119 168 
Goa, Daman & Din 2 2 2 1 1 — = 2 =m ‚5 13 
Lakshadweep 1 1 = 1 1 = — = = = 3 
Miroram 1 s — — — — — 1 = 2 
Pondicherry 1 1 1 oo = L = = — = — 3 
Total ' 542 40 22 20 436 5 б 10 2B 21756 4633* 





"Ex cindiue 11 consiitmencies tee ee миы UH INE ie жиы NECEM 
- Nationa Parties: Indian N jock pag ано толаш ешш ыу tnde Coria шн 
india (Мага); Janata Party; Janata Party (Secular) 
e Coa Rone Conn Bee o иаша al Haryana; Jammu and Kashmir Natlonal Conference; All-India Muslim 
al Group); > Socialist 
emie Чао Assn Manipur Peop le's Party; АП-Рагіу. НІП Leaders’ Conference; Hill State People's 
Democratio Public Demands ой Convention реа Convention of Nagaland; United Democratic 
з ee ee t led Castes League; All-India Anna Dravida Munnetra 
‘Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam; Tripura MA cone ыш Forward Blog, People's Party of Arunachal; 


| Usrecogaised Parties: Akhil Валуа Ram Rare Bharatiya Soclalist Party; 
D QU Pp p с IRR ER р 
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Victim 
Twice Over 


I applied for the post of Hindi 
Officer, Grade А, in the 
Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
in June 1977. I was called for 
interview at Bombay on Novem- 
ber 18, 1977. I was paid First 
Class return fare for the journey. 

I was duly selected for the job 
by the Reserve Bank of India’s 
Services Selection Board and my 
name was sentto the Bank for 
appointment. My pa wero 
sent for ‘character’ ion to 
my home town in Punjab in Feb- 
ruary 1978. The police reported 
that I was detained under the 
D.LR. during Emergency and tho 
os against me was withdrawn 

с the lifting of Emergency 
ae ” this connection at that 
time I met a Punjab Minister 
with whom I was in jail during 
Emergency and who khew well 
'that I was not associated with 
any political party. He telephoned 
the LG. of Police to send а 
satisfactory report. I wrote to the 
Bank authorities in May 1978 
enquiring about my Spei 
up aeri after & year anda 
I got а letter from the 
Assistant , Central office, 
RBI, dated December 3, 1979, in 
which I was ‘advised’ that I had 
not been found ‘suitable’ for 
appointment in the Bank. Fur- 
ther, I was informed that ‘no cor- 
respondence nr be entertained in 

this regard by 

Though I had lost all hope of 
a response from tbe Bank, the 
letter is a provocation not only to 


me but to any person with some. 


decency. I was detained during 
Emergency like thousands of 
other innocent persons just 
because of the whims of local 
police offioers. I served in'the 
Punjab Education Department as 
а school teacher for eleven years. 
Ihad-never been served with a 
warning. Even during Emergency 
I was suspended because of a case 
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in a judicial court and was 
reinstated after the withdrawal of 
the case. I resigned from my 
servico to pursue my research 
work in Hindi literature at 
Jawaharlal Nehru : University, 
New Delhi. Ironically, in JNU 
also, in 1976, I was selected and 
denied admission because of the 
same police report. 

Now, when I'am approaching 
the age "after which ajob can be 
denied to me even on ground of 
age, what is the course left to me, 


if the Government goes on deny- 
ing me the job? And what is the 
use of my research work and the 
publications to my credit? Ina 
democratic set-up, should people 
be harassed like this? Ordo I 
conclude that we are not living 
in a democratic set-up but some- 
thing, which, whatever its politi- 
cal nomenclature, i is simply an in- 


human system? 
{ Chiman Lal 


New Delhi - 
December 14, 1979 





the University Gran 


1. Centre for Historical Studies 
2. Centre for the Study of Social 


Systems 
3. Centre for Social Medicine & Community Health 
In line with the University's admission policy, the teachers workin 
affiliated colleges Ded, in the backward 
them to participate in the Faculty Improvement es 


2. ELIGIBILITY FOR ADMISSION.- 


preference to enable 
gramme at the University. 


i. Centre for Historical Studies and 


fi. Centre for the Study of Socia] Systems 
M. Phil.[Ph. D.: à soci Мон донн ID Vest 50% marks in the 
concerned or related discipline or a corresponding caen or Cumulative |. 


Grade Point Average in 


letter ding 
background and aptitude for Pads 
Hi. Centre of Social Medicine and Community Health 


a. Ph. D Progvamme for сач 
А. good .academic record and 


А go 
experience in the fleld of Community 


c. М.С.Н.: К О = “Teast 50% Бе Ог а соттев- 
ponding letter ur ENS or Cumulative Grade Point Average in 
Sociology, рауспоо ову, Anthropology or Nursing with 
PE. background and interest 
3. асрат applying for short-term fellowships ‘of one year duration 
ly below the age of 45 years and those applying for long- 
term fellowship of a duration not exceeding 3 years. shoul 


should be pref: 
below the age of 35 years. The 


teachers coming 
be entitled to a living expense allowance of Rs. 250/- p.m. from the UGC 
and Cep 


| Gn addition to the salary 
authorities) from the date of joining the 
Rs. 1500/- p.a. 


research and back (one way each). 
HOW TO APPLY 


Application Forms together with detailed instructions can be had from the 
Assistant Registrar (Academic), Jawabarlal Nehru University, New Mehraull 
Road, New Delhi-110067 either in person ог by Senang a self-addressed 
stamped envelope of 28 x13 cms. in size affixing po 
for mailing the form by ordinary post and Rs. £d if required by 


post, 


The completed application forms should be sent to the Assistant Registrar 
‘(Academic) so as ta reach him on or before 31st January, 1980. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR AWARD OF TEACHER 
FELLOWSHIPS UNDER FACULTY IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMME OF THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS °° 
COMMISSION | . 
Applications are invited from teachers working in affiliated colleges for 
of teacher е ооа under the Faculty Improvement Programme оѓ 
ts Commission for carrying out research leading te the 
award of M. DhiU/Ph D апа M.C.H. c ышы ны f 
the School of Social Sciences of the Universi ; 


cx QE NEL E 


b. m D. Program for Social Scientists 
od Master’s degres in Бос ac M SMS 


Besides the teacher fellows are entitled for actual rail/bus 
fare for joining the fellowship from their place of, duty to the place of 
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